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VOLUME VII 


Hickory 

Hickory (Hicona) , a genus of picturesque, 
hardy, deciduous American trees, belonging 
to the order Juglandaceae There are twelve 
known species — one Mexican and the others 
restricted to the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains These trees are large and 
strong, and grow straight and symmetrical 
to a height of 60 to go ft They bear pin- 
nate leaves with serrate margins The male 
flowers are borne in conspicuous catkins, and 
the female flowers m dependent aments which 



are followed by large, dry fruits, containing 
edible nuts Hichorx wood is tough and 
strong, weighing about 50 pounds to the cubic 
foot, and is famous for its elastic and flexible 
qualities It is used m the manufacture of 
farm implements, tool handles, hoops, and 
lighter \ eludes, and is excellent for fuel The 
most useful species arc the pecan, an oblong, 
thin-shelled nut, and shag-bark hickories 
Hickory, town, Catawba co , North Caro- 
lina The town is the seat of Lenoir College 
(Luth ), Claremont College for Women, and 
U *' S Lutheran Seminary , p 7,514 
Hicks, Elia* (1748-1830), American 


Hierarchy 

Quaker minister, was born in Hempstead, N 
Y He was influential in having the New 
York legislature pass the act of July 4, 1827, 
freeing all slaves m the State In 1817 he vig- 
orously opposed the attempt to adopt an 
orthodox creed with a view to uniting with 
the English Friends His followers, termed 
Hicksites, outnumbered the others See 
Friends 

Hidalgo, a member of the inferior nobility 
m Spam Their privileges were abrogated 
when constitutional government was set up 
Hidalgo y Costilla, Miguel (1753-1811), 
Mexican revolutionist, called the ‘Father of 
Mexican Independence,’ was born in Corra- 
legos, and became a priest m 1779 With 
Abasalo, Allende, and others he planned the 
revolt of 1810, proclaiming the revolution 
from his own church, and was made general 
of a poorly armed and undisciplined mob of 
50,000, whom he led in a march on the cit r 
of Mexico 

Hiddemte, a green vanetx of spodumene 
containing chromium, to which its color may 
be attributed It was discovered, about 1879, 
by William E Hidden, for whom it is named , 
and is found near Stony Point, N C The 
emerald green variety is used as a gem 
Hide of land, an ancient English measure, 
the holding allotted to one freeman It con- 
sisted of as much land as one plough could 
till m a year, together with woodland, pas- 
ture, and meadow sufficient to support the 
family, the servants, and the oxen 
Hie!, Emmanuel (1834-99), Flemish 
poet, was born near Dendermonde He was 
one of the chief lyric forces of modern Flem- 
ish He wrote Gcdtchten, Nmnvc Ltedekens, 
Lieitren voor Groole en Klein Ktndcren, 
Bloemeken, Bloemardinnc , the hymns, De 
Wind and Vnjheidshymne , the patriotic po- 
ems, Bclgenland and Eer Belgenland 
Hierapohs, the ‘Holy City’, stands aboxe 
the Lycus valley, m Phrygn, Asia Minor 
There are considerable rums, and the place 
is noted for the remarkable calcareous deposits 
from large springs Strabo mentions the Plu- 
tonium, a hole reaching deep into the earth, 
from which issued a mephitic xapor 
Hierapohs, or Hieropohs, ancient citv, 
Syna, CyrrhesUca It was called Bambice b\’ 
the Greeks, and was one of the chief seats 
of the w orship of Astarte 
Hierarchy, a general name for the entire 
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body of the clergy of a church, also gov- 
ernment by priests 

Hieratic, a style of ancient Egyptian writ- 
ing See Hieroglyphics 

Hiei oglyphics This name was given orig- 
inally by Greek and Latm authors to a kind 
of writing used in ancient Egypt, which was 
employed chiefly m official inscriptions, and 
which became peculiarly a part of the knowl- 
edge of the priestly classes, hence the name 
‘sacred writing * To a large extent, the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics are obviously pictures of 
natural objects, and although it is now 
known that the symbols express not only 
words, but also syllables and letters, the term 
‘hieroglyphics’ has acquired the general sense 
of picture-writing Understood in this wider 
acceptation, hieroglyphic writing is the oldest 
and most primitive of all kinds of writing 
Even some of the letters of the Roman al- 
phabet, which w'c ourselves still use, may 
be traced back to the rude pictures from 
which they came (See Alphabet ) 

Picture-writing expresses not so much 
words as ideas It is therefore termed ideo- 
graphic, and the symbols used arc called ideo- 
grams Those who read the meaning of the 
symbols are free to choose their own words 
when they do so It is a great step in advance 
when writing becomes a representation of 
speech The final result is the complete trans- 
formation of the original picture-writing The 
symbols represent words, and so cannot al- 
wa\s be self-interpreting pictures The an- 
cient Egyptian system of writing can be 
traced for four thousand years or more, and 
throughout that time it preserved, in a strik- 
ing manner, externally, its pictorial charac- 
ter The modern decipherment of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics was suggested and rendered 
possible by the discovery, in 1799, of the Ro- 
setta Stone bv one of the officers of Napo- 
leon the Great This stone contains a trilin- 
gual inscription The first important attempt 
at decipherment was made by an English 
physician and scientist, Dr Thomas Young 
But the credit of laxing the foundations of 
our present knowledge of the Egyptian lan- 
guage and literature belongs chiefly to the 
French scholar Francois Champollion 

The Egy ptian hieroglyphic system is by no 
means of a simple or primitive character It 
is indeed parth ideographic The representa- 
tion of the sun stands not only for the sun 
itself, but also for the word ‘day ’ The figure 
of a man in the attitude of prayer expresses 
the concept of worship Side bv side with 
such primary svmbols are combinations of 


simple picture-signs, used to express concep- 
tions too complicated for representation by a 
simple character For the most part, how r - 
ever, the hieroglyphic signs are not ideograph- 
ic or expressive of words, they arc phonetic — 
they express sounds, both syllables and sim- 
ple sounds Certain picture-signs which orig- 
inally denoted words came to denote merely 
the first letters of these words In fact, the 
Egyptians continued to use, side by side, m- 
tcrmixcd with one another, three kinds of 
characters — ideographic, syllabic, and alpha- 
betic To a certain extent the cuneiform in- 
scription in the Sumerian (often called Ac- 
cadian) , Assyrian, and Babylonian syllabaries 
seem to have been pictorial in origin The pe- 
culiar wedge-shaped appearance of every 
stroke in the ordinary characters is due to 
their having been printed on clav tablets with 
an instrument of a certain shape But m the 
oldest documents the lines are ordinary 
straight lines There arc more than four hun- 
dred signs m general use Of these it is main- 
tained that the vast majontv arc composite 
Only some forty’-fivc can be reckoned as 
primitive It is generally supposed that this 
cuneiform writing was the invention of a non 
Semitic people, and that it was adopted from 
them by the Babylonians and Assxnans 
They, in turn, passed it on to other peoples, 
such as the Persians and the Urartic inhabi- 
tants of the region of Lake Van m Armenia 
Among the Persians the signs acquired, for 
the most part, an alphabetic value (Sec 
CUNEITORM ) 

Chinese writing has an independent lnstorv 
curiously parallel, in some respects, to these 
other systems The forms of certain of the 
signs in their earliest known shape make it 
clear that they were originally pictorial The 
Chinese themselves distinguish a large num- 
ber of such signs Chinese also supplies an ex- 
ample of the transition from a pure ideo- 
graphic svstem to a mixed system m which 
phonetic characters are cmplovcd These 
phonetic characters, denoting sounds, are by 
far the most numerous in Chinese writing 
The language is now rich, however, in words 
which are pronounced similarly', though with 
different ‘tones,’ and which arc quite different 
in meaning Every word has practically a spe- 
cial sign of its own, and the total number of 
separate characters m the language is cnor 
mous The Chinese system of writing is per-, 
haps tlic most cumbrous that has ever ex- 
isted Sec Aiphabet, Picturf -writing Con- 
sult Clodd’s Story of the Alphabet, Hil- 
prccht’s Exp 1 orations in Btble Lands (1903) , 
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Brmton’s Pnmer of Mayan Hieroglyphics 
Hieronymites (from Hieronymus, better 
known as St Jerome), an order of hermits, 
constituting a branch of the Franciscans, was 
founded bv Thomas of Siena in the 14th cen- 
tury The ordtr is also known as ‘Brethren of 
Good Will,’ and ‘Gregonans ’ 

Hierro, or Ferro, island of the Canary 
Islands, of volcanic origin, with mountains 
reaching a height of over 4,000 ft The island 
produces apples, quinces, plums, and chest- 
nuts, and is especially noted for almonds and 
figs, p 7,000 

Ferro was m early fames accounted the 
most westerly of known lands, and its meri- 
dian is said to have been used as the prime 
meridian by Ptolemy (2d century ad) 
Higgins, Andrew Jackson (1886- ), 

American shipbuilder and motor boat manu- 
facturer, was bom in Columbus, Neb At the 
Higgins Industries, Inc plant in New Orleans 
ships and planes were built m World War II 
Higginson, Ella Rhoads, American au- 
thor, was born m Council Grove, Kans Her 
short story, The Takin’ In of Old Mis’ Lane, 
w on McClure’s $500 short-story prize Among 
her books are The Flower That Grew in the 
Sand (1896) , Alaska, the Great Country 
(1908) , The Message of Anne Laura Sweet 
(1914) She died 1940 
Higginson, Thomas Wentworth (1823- 
1911) American author and lecturer, was 
born in Cambridge, Mass He early became 
prominent as an advocate of w Oman suffrage 
After the war he became widely known as a 
trenchant writer and speaker on literary, his- 
torical, and social subjects His writings hold 
a high place in American letters His works 
include Outdoor Papers (1863) , Army Life 
m a Black Regiment (1869) , Oldport Days 
( J 873) , Short Stories of American Authors 
(1879) , Common Sense about Women 
(1SS1) , Maigaret Fuller Ossolt (1884), 
Larger Htslorv of the United States (1885) , 
Contemporaries (1899), Longfellow (1902), 
and John G Whittier (1903) , Part of a 
Man’s Life (1903) , Life of Stephen Higginson 
(1907) , Carlvlc’s Laugh and Other Surprises 
(1909) Consult Bcntzon’s A Typical Amer- 
ican, M P Higginson’s T TP Higginson 
The Story of hts Life (1914) 

Highgate, residential suburb of London, 
England The tow n has many interesting old 
houses, among them Cromwell House Other 
features of interest are the Whittington Alms- 
houses, Islington Infirmary, St Joseph’s Re- 
treat, the mother-house of the Passioiust 
Fathers in England, and Waterlow Park, one 


of the most beautiful municipal parks in Lon- 
don In Highgate Cemetery are buried Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst, Herbert Spencer, Fara- 
day, and George Ehot, while Coleridge's re- 
mains he m the old bunal-ground Whitting- 
ton’s Stone is believed to mark the spot 
where Whittington heard Bow Bells and 
turned again 

Highhole, a large, brownish, ‘golden- 
winged’ woodpecker, common throughout the 
United States See Woodpecker 

Highland is a term used m geography m 
opposition to lowland, but no exact limit of 
height can be given The term highland is 
used to distinguish rugged lands from rela- 
tively flat lands In' this sense the word is 
best applied to distinguish denudation moun- 
tains, such as the Scottish or Scandinavian 
Highlands, from tectomc mountains, such as 
the Alps, or tablelands like Arabia 

Highlanders See Highland Regiments 

Highland Falls, village, New York On 
the north it adjoins the grounds of the U S 
Military Academy at West Point and 3 m to 
the south is Bear Mountain Park The village 
commands a magnificent view of the Hudson, 
and is a well-known summer resort, p 2,588 

Highland Fling, a national dance of Scot- 
land, generally danced by one person The 
music is usually highly syncopated The name 
is derived from the action of the dancer, who 
dances alternately on each leg, flngmg the 
other out before or behind 

Highland Regiments, Scottish regiments 
of the British army whose uniform is the 
Highland dress with a kilt of the distinctive 
tartan There are eight of these regiments, 
the oldest of which, the Black Watch, was or- 
ganized m 1739 as the Forty-Second Regi- 
ment The personnel is not now confined to 
Scottish officers and men The Highland Reg- 
iments have been distinguished by courage, 
danng, and a high degree of patriotism, and 
during the Great War their traditions were 
nobly maintained 

Highlands, a region in the n and n w of 
Scotland It has no political or civil boun- 
dary, but in general includes the territory ly- 
ing north of a line drawn from Nairn, on the 
Moray Firth, to Dumbarton on the Clyde, as 
well as certain parts of the counties of Banff, 
Moray, Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Perth See 
Scotland 

Highlands of the Hudson, a ridge of the 
Appalachian svstem lying mainly m Putnam, 
Orange, and Dutchess counties, New’ York It 
rises in imposing and picturesque peaks on 
both sides of the Hudson River West Point 
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(1,500 ft ) and Storm King (1,389) on the 
west bank, and Breakneck (1,635) and An- 
thonv’s Nose (1,04s) on the cast, are among 
the best known of these 

Highness, an honorary title used in speak- 
ing of 01 addressing princes, grand-dukes, 
and minor crowned rulers, who, generally 
speaking, arc not independent The title was 
used by the kings of England up to the time 
of James 1, when it was officially changed 
for ‘Majesty ’ The children of emperors arc 
‘Your Imperial Highness’, the children of 
kings, ‘Your Royal Highness ’ 

High Place, the literal translation of the 
he Hebrew Bamah, signifying a place of wor- 
ship These high places were the altars of the 
early Israelite period Each town and village 
possessed its own place of worship, which 
was frequently situated on a hill overlooking 
the town 

High Priest, the head of the Israelite 
priesthood According to the writing known 
as P, the first high priest was Aaron, who was 
succeeded by his son Elcazcr, from whose 
line the later holders of the dignity were re- 
quired to be taken The high priest was dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary priests by his 
elaborate and costly robes, together with the 
ephod and the breastplate, the receptacle of 
the Unm and Thummim His special prerog- 
ative was to enter the Holy of Holies on the 
Day of Atonement He was under more 
stringent rules regarding puntv than his in- 
ferior brethren for example, he was permit- 
ted only to marry a virgin , he was prohibited 
from touching a corpse, even that of his 
father or mother, and from manifesting the 
customary signs of mourning 

High Schools, in the United States, arc 
public schools offering instruction in subjects 
between the elementary school and college 
grades During the past fifty years the high 
school lias largely superseded the older acad- 
emy or secondary school of the classical type 
Seven lines of work have been declared by the 
High School Teachers' Association to be es- 
sential language, mathematics, history and 
civics, science, music, drawing, and manual 
training The usual length of the course is 
four years, the average age of the pupils at 
entrance is thirteen 

The adjustment of the high school curricu- 
lum to modem economic and social conditions 
has brought about the inclusion of numerous 
scientific and technical subjects 

High Seas, the open ocean stretching be- 
yond the limit of territorial jurisdiction of 
states or nations having a mantime coast line 


This limit is usually the low-water mark, 
though a certain jurisdiction, properly exer- 
cisable by the admiralty courts, mav be ex- 
ercised to a distance of tin ce miles from the 
shore 

High Steward, formerly the highest offi- 
cer of state in England It is, how ever, revived 
for special occasions, such as a coronation or 
the trial of a peer 

Highway, a way subject to the use of the 
public for passing and repassing It may be a 
road, or onlv a footpath or trail, or it may 
be a stream open to navigation, or a bridge 
or ferry As the public acquires no title to 
the land subject to its use, but onlv a right 
of user in the nature of an casement, no con- 
veyance is necessary to create the right 

Highwayman In the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies highwaymen were to be found on cverv 
high road m England The nature of their 
calling made it essential that they should be 
good riders and well mounted, hence, in or- 
der to escape detection, thev were obliged to 
maintain the appearance of gentlemen Al- 
though a few of them were of good birth and 
education, the majonty of the ‘gentlemen of 
the road,' as they called themselves, were far 
below the level at which fiction has represent- 
ed them Among the most famous were Claude 
Duval (1643-70), Jonathan Wild (?i6S2- 
1725) , Jack Sheppard (1702-24) , Dick Turpin 
(1706-39), Jerry Abcrshaw (i 773 - 9 ">)» and 
John Nevison (hanged at York, 16S4) 

Highways, National In the United 
States, this term is applied chiefly' to loads and 
highways as distinguished from urban streets, 
and these are usually' constructed under joint 
Federal and State supervision Certain high- 
ways or thoroughfares which serve as trunk 
lines, and extend over long distances and be- 
v ond State limits, are also known as National 
Highways In early' times highway's were the 
only means by’ which access was had to various 
parts of land territory, as distinguished from 
sea travel, and many roads — notably' those 
built in Europe by the Romans — arc still m 
an excellent state of preservation 

The earliest roads in the United States were 
Indian trails along watercourses and through 
gaps in the mountains Thoughtful men carlv 
recognized the value of good roads, and Wash- 
ington suggested the necessity of developing 
a central State body which should have as its 
function the promotion of a movement for 
better roads, and for more effective adminis 
trative supervision of their construction and 
maintenance In 1796 Congress authorized a 
national road from Baltimore w cstward, 
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which was built for 650 m through Fennsvl- and the Southern National Association, have 
,ima, Ohio, and Illinois In 1S03, there was devoted thcnxehes to the exploitation of 
created in the Department of Agriculture an special routes, and tliej have been par 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Lngtrecnng ticularlv successful in arou=me public sent! 
whose activities vcrc at first limited to test- ment The mo't important and tvpical of 
ing and research work, but now embraces the these routes is the Lincoln Highway, which 
studying of svstems of road management and is 3,284 m long, and extends from New York 
methods of road building, improvements, and to San Tran cisco bv wav of Trenton, Phila- 
maintcnincc The most important legislation dclphia, Lmcastcr, Pittsburgh, Tort Wayne, 
ever enacted in this connection was the pas- Omnha, Chevcnnc, Reno, and Sacramento, 
S3gc in 1916 bj Congress of the Federal Aid passing through 12 States on its wav 
Road Act, the provisions of which arc under The Dixie Higliw av , whose combined length 
the direction of the Department of Agneul- is 3,989 m , pa«'es through the following cities 
turc This Act had for its purposes to promote Miami ria , Jacl 'onvillc, Fla , Atlanta, Ga , 
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construction of rural po't roads bv granting and Chattanooga, Tcnn , where it branches 
aid to the various States to provide further The eastern branch passes through Knoxville, 
money aid toward the construction of roads Tcnn, Lexington, Ky , Cincinnati, Dayton, 
and trails wholly or partly within the na- Toledo, Detroit, and Sagmavv, to Sheboygan, 
tional forests, and to encourage supervision of Mich It then circles s along the e coast of 
roads within the State by competent officials Lake Michigan through Grand Rapids, to In- 
Pnor to the passage of the Federal Aid dianapolis, where there is a spur line vv to 
Road Act there had been organized various Chicago, and also a connection c to Dayton 
national organizations, including the American Trom Indianapolis it continues through Lcuis- 
Highway Association, the American Road villc, Nashville, back to Chattanooga The 
Builders’ Association, and the National High- Jefferson Highway is r,6oo m m length, and 
way Association, each of which did much good extends from Winnipeg, Canada, through St 
toward the cause of improved highways A Paul, Des Momcs, Kansas City, Joplin, Mo , 
number of organizations, such as the Lincoln to New Orleans The Jackson Highwav v- 
Highway Association, the Dixie Highway As- i,Goo m in length, and extends from Chicago, 
soaation, the Jackson Highway Association, through Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, 
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Birnunglnm, Ala , Jackson, Miss , to New Or- 
leans The Meridian Road has a combined 
length of 2,300 m , and extends from Winni- 
peg, Canada, through Grand Torks, N D, 
Watertown, S D , Columbus' - , Neb , Wichita, 
Kans , Fort Worth, Tex , to Waco, Tc\ , where 
one branch continues to the Gulf Coast at Gal- 
veston, and the other through Austin and San 
Antonio to Laredo on the Mexican border 
The Alaska Highu ay, 1,671 m long from 
Dawson Creek, Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
was completed in 1942 Of the S American 
branch of the Pan- or Inter-Amcncan Higli- 
xvax, begun m 1924, mam sections have been 
built World War II accelerated the work 
Hilnna was one of the great festivals of 
Roman people, and w as celebrated on March 
25 All mourning garments were put off, and 
good cheer and mem making was indulged in, 
and an effigy of Attis, the mother of the gods, 
w as borne through the streets in solemn pro- 
cession The JItlana indicated the rebirth of 
nature after the long winter sleep 
Hilanon, founder of the mon istic sy stem 
in Palestine His memory is celebrated on 
Oct 21 

Hilary, St ( 7320-368) , bishop of Poitiers, 
born at Limonum (Poitiers), and converted 
to Christianity about 350 In 353 he was 
chosen by popular acclamation bishop of Poi- 
tiers, and devoted himself to a struggle with 
Ananism The church holds his day on Jan 
13 Hilary’s writings are valuable for the his- 
tory of the Arian partv and the successive 
phases through which it passed He is often 
styled ‘Malleus Ananorum’ and the ‘Atha- 
nasius of the West,’ and w f as formally recog- 
nized as 'universal ccclcsuc doctor’ by Pius ia. 
m 1851 A celebrated hymn attributed to lum 
is the 'Bcata nobis gaudia Anm rcduxit or- 
bita’, early inserted m Western liturgies 
Hilary, St, of Arles (c 401-449), was 
born m Southern Gaul He entered the mon- 
astery of Lenns, but was recalled to assist 
the bishop of Arles, and became his successor 
(427) As metropolitan of Arles ( Arclatc ) he 
presided at several synods, and especially at 
Orange in 441, the proceedings of which in- 
volved him m a controversy wath Pope Leo 
the Great His day is May 5 
Hilbert, David (1862), German mathe- 
matician, was born in Konigsbeig Hilbert has 
had a tremendous influence upon piogrcss in 
the mathematical sciences, lus greatest achieve- 
ment being the reduction of geometry to a 
system of axioms His chief published work 
is Giundlagen dcr Geometric (3d cd 1913, 
Eng trans 19x0) 


Hilda, St , the patroness of Wlutbx , Eng- 
land In 657 she founded the monastery at 
Staoncshalh or Whitbv, a double house for 
nuns and monks, oxer which she ruled for 22 
\ears, dying in 6S0 Bede tells us that Oedmon 
w as a servant m the monastery 
Hildebrand Sec Gnreoax xn 
Hildcgard, St (1098-1179), religious 
mvstic, born m Bockelhcim in Germany In 
X147 she founded a monastery at Bingen, 
which she ruled until her death 
Hiidcshcim, town and episcopal see, Han- 
over, Prussia During the nth and 12th cen- 
turies manv fine specimens of Romanesque 
architecture and ornamentation were erected 
litre, and m the 15th and 16th centuries num- 
erous examples of Renaissance work To the 
former belong the Cathedral, and the Churches 
of St Godchard and St Michael The gem 
of the latter period was the Guild Home of 
the butchers (1529), destroxed by firem 190S 
The Wedekind House, the Tcihplar House, 
and mam private residences al-o illustrate the 
German timber-framed stale of buildings it 
its best Other buildings of note are the Town 
Hall (15th Centura ), the Romcr Mu«cum, the 
Churches of the Magd ilcnc and St Andrew , 
Frimta Hospital, the Pfeder House, and the 
St Michael Monastery On the Galgcnberg, c 
of the town, a treasure troac of valuable Ro- 
mm silver (dinner scraicc, etc) ivas discox- 
cred in 186S, w Inch is noav preserved in Ber- 
lin, p <50,246 

Hildreth, Richard (1807-63), American 
historian and journalist, was born m Dcor- 
ficld, Mass He was a founder (1832) and 
for many years editor of the Boston 
Atlas His most important work is lus His- 
tory 0} tin United Slates (6 vols , 1849-32) 
Hilgard, Eugene Woldcmar (1S33- 
1916), Geiman-Amcncan geologist and chem- 
ist, boin in Zw’cibruckcn, Gcimany In 1873 
ho became professor of agricultural chcmistra 
and ducctor of the experiment station of the 
University of California (professor emeritus 
1909) In 1SQ4 he w'ns awarded the Liebig 
medal for distinguished serxaces m agricultural 
science His woiks include Riport on the 
Agricultural Fiat in cs of the Pan fie Slope 
(1882) , Soils of the Arid and Humid Regions 
(1906) , Igricultuie for Schools of the Pacific 
Slope (with W J V Ostcihout, 1909) 

Hill, Adams Sherman (1833-1910), 
Amcticin teacher, xxas born m Boston His 
text books on ihetonc art standaid xxorks, and 
include Principles of Rhetoric (1S78) , Foun- 
dations of Rhetoric (1S92), Beginnings 0} 
Rhetone and Composition (190.) 
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Hill, Ambrose Howell (1835-65), \mcr- 
ican eoldier, vv as bom in Culpeper co \ a At 
Gcttvsburg he commanded the Confederate 
center, and it was the accidental meeting of 
one of his divisions with a force of Federal 
cavalrv under Buford that precipitated the 
battle He led his corps through the remainder 
of the w ar until he vv as hilled at Petersburg, 
\ a, while rcconnoitenng (April 2, 1865) 

Hill, Daniel Harvey (1851-89), Ameri- 
can soldier and scholar, w as bom in York Dis- 
trict, S C He took a conspicuous part in the 
Peninsula Campaign, participated in the Bat- 
tles of Bcav cr Dam Creek and Gaines’ Mill , 
w on distinction at South Mountain and Anlic- 
tam , v as in command of the Richmond and 
Petersburg defences during the Gcttvsburg 
campaign He published religious tracts, and 
wrote several chapters in Johnson and Bud's 
Bailies and Leaders of the Civil War 

Hill, David Jayne (1850-1932), American 
author and diplomat, was bom m Plainfield, 
N J In 1898-1903 he was assistant Secretary 
01 State, m 1903-05,11 S Minuter to Switzer- 
land , in 1905-07, Minister to the Netherlands , 
and in 1908-11, Ambassador to Gcrman> He 
is a member of the Permanent Administrative 
Council of the Hague Tnbunal, and was a 
delegate to the Second Peace Conference 
(1907) His published works lndudc-hvcs of 
Washington Irving (1SS7) and of William 
Cullen Bn ant (1878) , later writings include 
The People’s Government (19x5) , Impressions 
o] the Kaiser (1918) , The Problem of a World 
Court (1927) 

Hill, George Birkbeck (1835-1903), 
English author, was bom at Tottenham, Mid 
dlcscv He was a noted reviewer, who made 
The Saturday Review celebrated for its sar- 
casm, and he was distinguished as the editor 
of the supreme edition of Bosw ell’s Johnson 
His principal works deal with Dr Johnson, 
Sir Rowland Hill, Colonel Gordon, Dean 
Swift, Edward Gibbon, Rassclas, and Ros- 
setti 

Hill, George William (1838-1914), 
American astronomer, was bom in New York 
City His researches in celestial mechanics 
rank permancntlj among the memorable 
achievements in that domain His most im- 
portant contribution in book form is A New 
Theory of Jupiter and Saturn (1890) 

Hill, James Jerome (1838-1916), Ameri- 
can railway promoter, was born in Rockwood, 
Ontario, Canada During his administration 
the Great Northern Railroad was extended to 
Puget Sound, on the Pacific Coast, and placed 
m direct communication with C!hi rff an( j 


Japan through the organization of the Japan- 
ese Navigation Companj He organized the 
Northern Securities Companv, against which 
the Government proceeded m 1903 (sec 
Trusts) Besides being a director of the 
Great Northern, the St Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba, and other railroads, J J Hill 
w as a director of the First National Banks of 
New York Citv and Chicago, and v ice-prcsi- 
dent of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
He gave libcrallj to manv institutions, lus 
benefactions including a gift of $500,000 for 
establishing a Roman Catholic theological 
seminarv in St Paul, and $1,500,000 for the 
Roman Catholic cathedral in that citv He 
w as a collector of w or ks of art, his collcctior ol 
the modem T rencli school being espcciallj fine 
In 1910 he wrote and published //ig/i uays to 
Progress 

HillcI (c 50 nc-?io ad), called Haba* 
du, ‘the Babv Ionian,’ and Hazakfn, ‘the eld- 
er,’ one of the greatest and roost influential 
doctors of the Jewish law, was born in Babv- 
lonia He w as the first who collected the num- 
berless traditions of the oral law , and arrangca 
them under six heads His doctnnc has often 
been compared with the carlv teaching of 
Jesus 

Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-S5), German 
musical conductor pianist, and composer, was 
bom in r rankfort-on-thc-Mam His perma- 
nent reputation rests on his work at Cologne 
(from 1850) as founder of the conscrvator- 
lum, of which he was director and conductor 
acting also as director of the musical festivals 
there Works Chamber music, two ora- 
torios, six operas, etc 

Hillman, Sidney (1887-1916) U S la- 
bor leader, born in Russia In Jan 1941 he 
became associate director general of the 
Office of Production Management, and later 
was named to represent labor on the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board He was 
president Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(1915-46), member labor Advisory Board 
(i933)i vice-president CIO (1937-46) 

Hillquit, Mom* B (1869-1933), American 
socialist, vv as bom in Riga, Russia, and emi- 
grated to the United Slates in 1886 He has 
been prominent in the councils of the Socialist 
Partjr, and chairman of the national commit- 
tee His published works include The History 
of Socialism in the United States (1903) , So- 
cialism m Theory and Practice (1909) , Social 
ism Summed Up (1912) , Socialism— Promtst 
or Menace? (1914), From Marx to Lenin 
(1931) 

Hillsdale, city, Michigan Hillsdale Col 
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lege (Baptist) is located here, p 6,381 

Hilo, town and seaport, on the c coast 
ot the island of Hawaii The volcano of 
Kilauca, 28 m n w , attracts numerous visit- 
ors, p 19,468 

Hilprecht, Hermann Volrath (1859- 
1923), Gcrman-Amcrican Assynologist, was 
born m Hohenerxlebcn In 1893-1909 he re- 
organized the Babylonian section of the Im- 
perial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople 
He was editor-in-chief of the Bulletins of the 
Unnersitx of Pennsylvania’s expeditions to 
Babvlonn , and published Frcibrtej Nebitch- 


to include the mountain svstem lvtng between 
the southward bend of the Indus (m 75® e 
and 36° n ) on the w , and the southward 
bend of the Tsangpo, or Brahmaputra (in 
94° n and 30° 1. ) , on the e The area thus in- 
cluded extends about 1,600 m m length, w'lth 
an average breadth of about 200 m , increasing 
tow ard the n w to nearly thrice that distance 
The highest peaks are Nanda Devi, 25,600 
ft , Dhawahgin, 26,826 ft , Ex crest, 29,141 
ft (the highest know'n point on the globe) , 
Godwin-^ usten, 28,250, Gusherbrum, 26,378, 
Mashcrbrum, 25,600, Kakapushi, 25,560, 
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adnezzar’s / (1883) , Old Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions (1893), The Oldest Version of the 
Babylonian Deluge Story and the Temple Li- 
brary 0] Nippur (1910) 

Hilton, James (1900- ), English novel- 

ist and short ston writer His first novel, 
Catherine Herself, was published in 1920 
His other works include And NoiV Goodbye 
(1931) , Lost Horizon (1933) . Goodbye, Mr 
Chips (1934), We Ate Not Alone (1937) » 
Random Haivest (1941), Story of Dr Was- 
sell (1945) He came to the U S m 1935 
Himalayas, (Sans him, ‘cold’, alaya, 
‘abode’) Geographically, it may be held 


Chumahn, 23,946, Kutha Kangir, 24,740, 
and Kunchinjinga, 28,146 In 1924 Dr T H 
Somcrwcll reached 28,000 ft on Mount E\- 
crcst and m 1934, the first airplane journey 
over Mt Everest was successfully completed 
In 1931, Mount Kamet, 25,447 ft high, was 
scaled b\ a British expedition under the lead- 
ership of Trank S Smythe 
The routes across the Himala\as arc few' 
and difficult Nevertheless, those across the 
Karakoram and the central range into Kash- 
mir, as well as those from South Tibet into 
Nepal and Sikkim, are considerably used by 
traders The passes of the chief ranges are 
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the ran l clci ated on the clobc, seldom falling 
below is ooo or 10 ooo ft The mean '•now Uno 
on the Indian Mope of the llnmhw run* it 
about is ooo ft On the northern «idc it rues 
to lS ooo ft , and in the Karat oram to so ooo 
ft \monc the lofticn passes are the Ihi-Gam- 
tn ( 20*57 ft) mto Garlmal, the Parang 
Pas* (iS 50a ft ) in Spin and the < ?aUoro Pass 
(iS 'oo ft ) Tlit <now ' upon of the Hima- 
lav as i® plcntifulK studded with glacier® some 
of them of peat extent The longest in the 
Himilna-, and prohibit the hrgot out'ide 
the Ma'kan and Polar region-, 1* the Siachcn 
in the Karat oram, o\ cr 4 1 m lone 



Pout ton Iltndcrburg 


In the lower, hotter, and moi'ler parts of 
the Himalayas, chiefly towards the e, the 
flora is closely related to that of the Malay 
Peninsula and Hands Tart her v , as the 
dner, colder parts arc approached, it approxi- 
mates to the European flora Culln ition dots 
not a'ccnd higher th m y, ooo ft , except in a 
few of tlit warmer v alleys In respect of its 
fauna this upon is one of the richest in the 
s orld, particularly m birds Within Indian 
ternton most of the inhabitants of these 
mountains arc Hindus The Tibetan portions 
are occupied by people of Turanian stock 
Himmler, Heinrich (1900 194s), Nazi 
German Minister of the Interior, Central 
Plenipotentiary for the Reich, md chief of 
the Gestapo, the secret police during the 
Hitler regime in Germany It was his busi- 
ness to suppress opposition to or criticism 
of that rtgimc in the countries occupied by 
Germany as well as inside Germany He 
commuted suicide May 83, 1943 ' 


Hinny Rim, (‘I c«cr Vehicle*), one of the 
tw 0 sects or schools of religious and plulo-oph- 
lcat ltarnim, in northern Buddhism, the other 
bung the Mains ma 

Htncks, Sir Francis (thoy-Rs), Canadian 
lreisJ itnr and joum th-t w is bom in Cork, 
Irtliml \s prtmttr lie negotiated a commer- 
cial treitv with the lintted States He edited 
Tie 1 * 1 rm cr, Montreal Ftlai, and Montreal 
Jain of o) Covin ercr IIis publications m- 
clmU Cnimifo fi'tyo), Political History of 
Cot 1 tin Pel 1 mi 1^)0 aid tSfS (1877) 

Hind, John Ru»teU (1813-95), British 
astronomer wav hom in Nottingham, rng- 
hnd Hi was sint in 1841 as one of the com- 
mission lppmnlid to determine the exact 
loneituili of \alcntia Bclwctn 1847 and 
U54 he dt-couml tin minor planets In 1853 
he undertool tin editing 01 tin \mittcal If- 
nomc Amon N Ins w oris arc the tsiroiiomicnl 
1 ocabttlan, 7 he Covets, The ’tolar < i\slerr, 
Istrononn, and Dcscnflt <e Treatise on 
Comets 

Hindenburp, Paul von Beneckcndorfi 
und von (1847-1931) • German soldier and 
public official was born in Po*cn Following 
the outbreak of the first World War, and 
tin Uu«sim invasion of Fast Pru<su, he was 
recalled ami p'en comm md of the Eighth 
\rm\ B\ a bold and hazardous strategv lie 
won the | rent victory of Tinncnberg, \ug 
:0-n 1914 and at once becamt a popular 



1, Haunch bone, s, femur, 3, 
round ligament, 4, capsular lig- 
ament 

idol He w as made a field marshal the follow- 
ing November and was placed m chief com- 
mand of the Austro-Gorman forces on the 
Eastern front In August 1916 he succeeded 
General von Tallcnhavn as chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff After the signing of the Armistice 
\on Hmdcnbcrg retained the chief command 
until June 1019 He did good service in dis- 
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banding the armies and even offered himself 
to the Allies to be tried in place of the former 
Kuscr He was the object of numerous dem- 
onstrations bv German monarchists and in 
1925 was elected president of the German re- 
public, decisively defeating the Republican 
candidate Hmdenburg’s great age and his 
aloofness from the clamor of Reichstag pol- 
itics made him a legendary figure m the last 
years of his President His patriotism and 
sense of duty engaged the admiration even of 
nations which had been at war with Germanv 
The end of his career was dimmed by the 
rocket ascent of Adolf Hitler’s fortunes and 
when the venerable statesman accepted the 
Nazi orator as Chancellor (1933) it was ob- 
vious to the world that the President’s day 
was done To Germanv, Hindcnburg sym- 
bolized the greatest and humblest moments 
of her historv and his sarcophagus on the 
Tannenbcrg field has become a national 
shrine 

Hinduism is commonly used to include 
Brahmanism, but for the purposes of this article 
may be confined to those complex religious 
s> stems which were evolved out of the Vcdic 
woiship of the one supreme being, Brahma 
Pure Brahmanism is monotheistic , Hinduism 
is polytheistic Yet Hinduism is the offspring 
of Brahmanism The doctrine of the Tnmurti, 
or trinity, embraces the triple manifestation of 
the godhead as Brahma the creator, Vishnu 
the preserver, and Siva the destroyer 

In theory the Tnmurti is acknowledged, but 
m practice worship is confined to one god 
\t the present day, outside the modem Uni- 
tarian churches of India, which claim to have 
reverted to pure Brahmanism, the worship of 
Brahma is confined to a comparative handful 
of Hindus Siva, the third person of the tnn- 
lty, has been elevated to the position of Mah- 
deva, the great god He has to be approached 
with fear and trembling, and is altogether too 
severe and stem a deity for the multitude, 
therefore m Vishnu, kind and gentle, we have 
the popular god of the Hindus The attitude 
of Hinduism towards other faiths is tolerant, 
or one of indifference The influences of the 
Christianity which the Hindu hesitates to ac- 
cept are certainly making themselves felt in 
many directions, notably in the amelioration 
of the condition of women See Brahm- 
anism, also Vishnu 

Hindu Law It is claimed for Manu, the 
legendary Hindu lawgiver, that he received the 
commandments from the deity The precepts 
which he promulgated were at length amplified 
in ‘commentaries,’ which, though not received 


as divmclj inspired, were yet recognized as 
the work of Brahman experts These ‘com- 
mentaries,’ most of which w'ere compiled bc- 
tween the nth and 15th centuries, are so col- 
ored by local conditions and local customs, 
which to tins day m India are strong enough 
occasional!} to supersede the written law, as 
to differ markedly from each other , and Ben- 
gal and Western India, Benares and Southern 
India, have each their separate ‘schools * The 
subjects dealt with are almost entirely con- 
fined to matters of caste, questions of prop- 
erty, inheritance, succession, adoption, and 
maintenance, and the law's relating to mar- 
riage, divorce, etc , thej concern the fam- 
ily and the individual more than the com- 
munity 

Htndu-Kush, a westw ard prolongation of 
the Himalaj as, from which it is separated b> 
a gorge of the Indus R 
Hindustan ‘the country of the Hindus’, a 
term sometimes applied to British India gen- 
erally, or to that part of it which lies bctw'een 
the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains, from 
the Punjab in the w to Bengal m the e This 
term is now seldom used 
Hingham, tn , Plymouth co , Mass The 
Old Meeting House, built in 1681, is the oldest 
house of public w'orship in the U S which has 
been continuously in use, p 8,003 
Hinterland The notion that the region 
beyond and behind that occupied by colonists 
or traders belongs to them bj right because 
necessary for expansion and grow'th, was m the 
minds of some of the verj earliest colonists 
The doctrine reappeared m S Africa W'hen, m 
1SS4, Cecil Rhodes demanded that the im- 
perial authorities should annex Bechuanaland 
and Stcllaland, to preserve the right of the 
colony to expand tow ards the north The doc- 
trine received its German name, and its most 
striking application, from the sudden develop- 
ment of the desire of the Germans for colonics 
in the days of Bismarck 
Hip-Joint The hip is an cnarthrodial or 
ball-and-socket joint, the rounded head of the 
thigh bone or femur fitting into the aceta- 
bulum, a cup-shaped socket on the outer 
aspect of the haunch bone The commonest 
ailment of the hip is strumous disease, which 
may arise from some slight injurj, such 
as a bruise, but which ultimately shows 
characteristic tubercular infection of the syn- 
ovial membrane or of the bone A disease at- 
tacking the hip m older patients is rheuma- 
toid arthritis, sometimes called morbus co\t 
senihs, m which considerable masses of bone 
are deposited around the joint, so that it be- 


Hipparchut **** H.ppur.t,^ 

come- fixed and u-c!cs- Di-location of the dc-cnption- of dnnot new in the Iliad and 
hip-imnt t- not uncommon md tn old people in the JJrctra of Sopltodt- One of the mon 
it i« frcqumtlv accompanied la fracture of f imou- w ax that at Constantinople, begun bv 
the neck of the femur Scptimms Severu- ind fmi-hcd In Con-tan- 

H.pparchu*, the preate-t of Grccl a-tron- tine the Great, another famous one »a» at 
omerv, ob eiacd in Rhode- from 160 nc He Olimpia 

invented tneonomitra , Uncovered the piece-- Hippopnff, or Hippogryph, a fabulous 
Mon of the equinoxes oncmatcd our present inimal,rcpn«cnted ax lia\m h the winged bodv 
-v«tcm of ptopraphical co-ordinate* and cm- of «t hor-c with the held of 1 prifhn The fip- 
ploacd eccentric- and optevek- to explain the ure \va- much u-cd dunnp the Renan me. 
eelefual movements His catalogue of i,o 5 o Hippolyte, in ancient Gretk Upend, the 
-tan is pre-erved tn Ptolemv - Urrmrst queen of the Am iron- Tradition -iv- that 
Hipparion, one of the fo-d ance-tor- of -he mil the \maron- invaded Attica, but wa- 
thc hor-c, the remain- of which arc found m conquered In The-cu-, who married hrr See 
the Pliocene -trata of \fnca, India, and Chun, ‘that i prate’- t Midsummer Aigl t’s Dream 
and in the l>ppcr Miocene o« North Amenci Hippolytu* (r i6o-:a6>, Chn tun writer, 
It wa« about lour ft hich at the -houltlcr-, n -uppo-eil to have been born in the Fast, 
and bad lateral toes on cadi -ide of the feet, -nd to have died in cvile in Sardinia He 
which were complete thouph -mall wa- at one time a pre-bvtir at Rome or, ac- 

Htppocnmpu*, a name applied by the cording to -ome writer-, bi-hop of Rome A 
Greek- to the tmthical -ea hor-c is u-td a« trciti-c pcncrallv a- lined to Hippohtus 
apenencterm for certain cunou- little fi-hc- throw- much liplil on early church hi-tory 
liavmc a head somewhat n-cmblmg that of Hippopotamus, a large \fncan artiodac- 
the hor-c The -ca-lior«ts bdonp to the -amc tvl mammal, belonging to the dni-ion Suinx, 
order a- the pipe fi-li, and have compre- ed or pic-hkc lorm- The bulkv bodv mav nach 
bodie- and prchcn-ile tail- devoid of a caudal a length of over i\ ft with a hen lit it the 
fin Thev are m the halnt of codmp their t ill- -houldir- of a ft 1 inches The leg- arc urv 
round weeds and arc often earned preat dis- -hort and thicl , the head enormous with an 
tance in tin- wav angular and expanded muzzle, the bodv deep 

Hippocrates, ancient Grccl midicaltnan -o that when the animal walls on -oft mud 
He was born in the l-land of Co- probably the under -urface touches the pround The tail 
about 460 nc, and there be lived tnd prac- is -hort and compre— ed the eves -mall but 
tiecd, thouph he traveled wideh in Greece and projecting, the car- rounded, both cars and 
died in Lan-sa, m The— aly In bis medical no-tnls can be do-cd at will Tach foot bcars 
practicc he was cautiou-, tru-tinp ehidlv to four toe , partlv v ebbed, w Inch art almost 
the operation- 01 nature, and to the tfltcls tqu.il in -ire, and all touch the pround in 
ot diet and repimcn Asto-urperv hi- maxim vailing The -km 1- ncarh naked, bcarmp 
wa-, that ‘what cannot be cured bv medicine onh a few bn-tlc- The mouth 1- hupe 
mu-t be cured bv the Inift, vvlnt cannot be The bippopcitamu- 1- c«entiallv an aquatic 
cured bv the I mfe mu-t be cured bv fire’ He immat -jHnding mo-t of it- time floating at 
da-'ificd the fluid- or humor- of the bodv as the -urface , or w all mp about it the bottom of 
blood, phlegm, blad bite and yellow bile, the the w iter ri-tng it mterv »ls to breathe It is 
npht combination of which resulted in health, nocturnal in h ibit, bung drowsy and languid 
and any disturbance of v Inch cau«cd di-ca-e dunnp the d ev , but at night leaving the w iter 
His mo-t important genuine works arc Fra?- to prize on the bank- In cultivated rcpion- 
noshes, Aphorisms, Of Epidemic Diseases, thc-c animal- often cau-e preat dimige to 
I6011I Air, Water, and Places, and Il'otmrfj crop- It is hunted for the ‘ike of the hide, 
of the Tlead which is of enormous thicknc— , and far the 

Hippocratic Oath See Oath, Hippo- fit, but the ivory of the tu-ls is nov little 
critic e-tccmcd 

Hippodrome, the ancient Greek course Hippuritidne, a group of fossil 1 tnicllt- 
for chariot racing or hor-c racing Itwasob- branebs, winch are peculiar to Cretaceous 
long, with a semicircular end, and its length -Inti The two valves of the -hell were dis- 
was probablv about 4 or 0 stidia The com- similar, the lower (right) valve being large, 
peting chariots or hor-ca must round a pillar often conical or cupshaped, while the sm filer 
or other mark at the farther end, and return (left) valve was flattened, small, and served 
to the starting-point This turn w as the critical as a lid to clo«e the orifice of the cav ity m the 
point of the race, as may be seen from the other The lunge was large and strong, with 
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powerful teeth, and hrge, prominent ridges 
for the attachment of the muscles The outer 
surface was ornamented with ridges and fur- 
row's 

Hipunnas, South Amcncan Indians, wide- 
spread in West Brazil The Protestant mission- 
aries hive reduced their polj synthetic lan- 
guage to written form, and have published a 
grammar and vocabulary They number at 
'present less than 3,000 

Hirado, island, Japan, in the Strait of 
Korea, off the w coast of Kiushiu At one time 
it was a great emporium for trade, and m mod- 
ern times it gives its name to a well known 
variety of blue porcelain 


November of that jcai, owing to his father’s 
illness was appointed Regent of the Empire 
On Jan 26, 1924 he married Princess Nagako, 
daughtci of Pnncc Kuni On the death of 
bis father, Dec 25, 1926, he ascended the im- 
perial throne, the ceremonies incident thereto 
being performed m 1928 In World War II 
his activities were veiled in mvstcrj , he was 
reported, before the Pearl Harbor attack, to 
have asked Pres Roosevelt to cooperate for 
peace During the war he made hast} 
cabinet changes At the conclusion he was 
retained on the throne but all lus acts w ere 
subject to Gen MacAxthur’s approval 
Hirosaki, town, Japan, on the island of 



Hippopotamus 


Hiranyagarbha, m the Rigvcda, a deit> 
who is said to have arisen in the beginning, 
the lord of all, who upholds heaven and earth, 
and sustains all life According to Manu, he 
uais Brahma, the first male, formed m a golden 
egg After a year Brahma burst the egg, one 
oart of which became the heavens, and the 
other the earth, while between them were 
the sky, the eight regions, and the eternal 
abode of waters 

Hiring, a term employed in a variety of 
related significations, including contracts of 
employment, leases, charter-parties, and the 
like In its strict legal sense it denotes an 
agreement for the custody of a chattel either 
for the temporary use of the custodian, or for 
the expenditure of skill and care thereon bv 
the latter, or for its transportation 

Hirohito Michinomiya (1901- ), the 

124th emperor of Japan, son of Emperor 
Yoshihito was born April 29 He w>as pro- 
claimed Crown Prince in 1902 and in 1916 
was appointed captain in the army and 
lieutenant in the navj , being promoted to be 
lieutenant colonel and commander in 1923 
and colonel and captain m 1925 In 1921 he 
made a successful tour of Europe and in 


Hondo A special varietv of lacquer ware i' 
produced Near it is Fukaura, noted for its 
manganese mines, p 36,293 



Hiroshige, (Ando Tolcutaro) (1797- 
*858) , Japanese artist, w as born in Tokyo He 
became a pupil of To> ohiro, who was one of 
the first of the Japanese artists to depict phases 
of contcmporaiy life, domestic incidents, and 
native scenery Hiroshige took advantage of 
a popular interest in scenery to develop a new 
art of landscape representation His fiist ex- 
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pcnmcnt w is to pnnt hi* illustration* on sep- 
arate *hcct« instead o{ binding them in book* 
and «ceondls he begin to u-e color m place 
of the tamiliar bhek md w hue \« i portras cr 
of mi«t* ram* and *now* Hiro*hice ha* m 
the opinion ot mini never been *urpa«cd 
\mong hi* bt'l worts ire the ) edo Ifa\a I I i, 
»oa view* sisidls portras mg the *ccners of 
\edo (Tolso), the 55 news of Tolndo, 36 
mows of Mount Fuji md studies of flower* 
bird*, md fi'h 

Hiroshima, town Japan cnpitil of the 
province of Hiro'liimi, it the mouth 01 Ota- 
gassa Riser It i* the center for lacquer, 
Ironic, md other irli'tic vort Oppo'itc 
Hiro lnmi g« the rocks md nchh -wooded i«- 
hnd of Misipmi, or Itsuku'himi, 1 sacred 
l'hnd dedicated to the godde'S llentin In 
1915 the cits was hcasih damaged bs atomic 
bomb, p 310,000 

Hirsch, Emil Gustav (iSsj-to’s), Amer- 
ican rabbi, w i« bom in the grand dudis of 
Iuacmburg He 'tudied at the fjnisrr'its of 
Pinn'slsama (1*572) md in Berlin He wa* 
a rabbi in Baltimore and in I ouss die, md 
from iS* 5 os\a« the head of the Sinai congrega- 
tion in Chicago In 1S9: he bee >me profc 'or 
of rabbinical htmturc at the tinner i*s of 
Chicago He was editor of Tie Reform id- 
locale, md did important as orl on the Jc it si 
Cncscloprdia 

Hirsch, Maurice, Bnron de (1831-96), 
Jew i'll philanthropic wa* bom in Munich 
He desoted hi* last fortune, parti} inlicntcd 
~nd partis acquired bs fortunate 'peculation, 
to 'chcmc' for the betterment of hi- race To 
the Alliance Israelite Lnversrlle lit prc'intcd 
$.,00000, md endowed it with $So,ooo a scar 
For the bentfit of persecuted Jew* lie founded 
in 18S; the (English) Jcwi'h Colomr ition \«- 
'ocution, with a capital of $10,000000, and 
in 1892 he gasc it an additional $35,000,000 
The association h is founded colonic* of Ru*- 
'im Jew* m Canada, South America, and 
A'latic Turkc} He gasc *15,000,000 for the 
establishment of pnmar} and technical school* 
in Galicia and Bukowma, and oscr $500,000 
to the I ondon ho'pitals In 1893 he gave $3,- 
500/100 for the itnproscmcnl of Rus*ian Jew- 
ish emigrants to the United State* The Baron 
dc Hirsch Fund is an important feature of 
Jtwi'h philanthropic work m the United 
States 

Hirth, Friedrich (1845-1937), German- 
Amcncan Chinese scholar, born m Grifen- 
lonna, Germans , in 1903 he became professor 
of Chinese at Columbia Unis er*it> His books 
include China and the Roman Orient (1885) , 


innn t Poretlcin (18SS) and Text-Book of 
Dofutrertar j Cl nese (2 sol* 18S5-88) 

Hispama See SrAi\ Hispanic Sonets oj 
ti erica, international organisation for the 
furtherance of the «tud\ of the ln*torv , htera- 
lure, and art* of the Spannh-'peaktng people* 

I oundeil in Ness York Cits m 1901, it ha* 
acquired a large md saluablc hbrars and col- 
lection* of maps painting*, etc It* member- 
'hip 1* honorars , limited to roo member* 

Hispaniola Stc Hsm 

Hutologj, tlic 'cicnce wbidi deal* ssitb 
the minute anatoms of organi'm* It* devel- 
opment ha* in the fir*t instance, been depend- 
ent upon the compound iricro'tope, and can 
liardls lie *aid to base been dcfinitrls founded 
until the formulation bs Schlutkn and 
Schwann ot the cell thcors in 1838-9 The 
hi'tologt't nov recognise- four m un 1 md* of 
ti«ue*— epithelial conncctis r, mu'cular, tiers - 
ou* No prr<int das worker, 'as e in r ire >n- 
'tance* thin) * of examining a ti«'uc until it 
has gone through t lone proce'* of prepara- 
tion the mo*t import mt part of whitli 1* the 
'taming with coloring matter, mo*tlv aniline 
ils c* 

Historical Association, American \ 
•ocuts founded in 1SS4 and incorporatid in 
1889 tor the promotion of hi'lonca! 'cienci 
It* publication' include annual report' to Con- 
gTt‘* and monograph* on hi'toncal topic* 
1 bi a«oci ition meet* annu ills during Chn't- 
ma* ssuk 

History onginalls denoted ill acquired 
knowledge, nest, a record of fact* which had 
become I now n to tlic w ntcr from hi* personal 
experience and ob'crs ation , and finnlls , it ss as 
c ■'tended «o a* to include fact* communicated 
to him bs tru*tworths tnd credible wttnc"c* 
A' at pre'ent understood and applied, it lia* 
come to include, besides political iscnt*, the 
movement* which belong to religion, law, 
literature, anil economics The iarlic«t record*, 
whether sacred or profane, arc lists or table* 
giving the succession and genealogies of ruling 
dsn istics Subsequently the} begin to include 
dale- of grcit mihtars expedition*, treaties 
made ssitli other nations, and pa>mcnt* of 
tribute A further :tage is reached when thes 
arc found incorporating annal* of the court, 
or events relating to foreign pohes Associ- 
ated, however, a* such record* mostl} arc, 
with a despotic or an aristocratic form of 
government, the} contain little that serve* to 
illustrate the inner life of the people The 
book* of Kings and of Samuel m the Old 
Testament, written in the 7tb centurv »c, 
and the books of Chronicles, compiled some 
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three centuries liter, arc the most notable ex- 
amples of expansion from the meagre begin- 
nings above described into something more 
nearly corresponding to what is now termed 
history Another stage is reached when the 
record assumes the form of a continuous nar- 
rative, spontaneously undertaken bv the au- 
thor Of such literature ancient Greece affords 
at once the earliest and the most noteworthy 
examples Commencing with Hecatmus (nc 
550-476) of Ionia and his fcllow-logographcrs, 
we find in the 5th ccnluiy (about half-way 
betv ccn the appearance of the books of Kings 
and those of Chronicles) the two contcmpo- 
lan writers, Herodotus of Halicarnassus and 
Thucydides of Athens, compiling their rcspcc- 
tivc histones But while Herodotus justifies 
in many w avs his claim to be called ‘the father 
of lnston ,’ his defective discrimination of the 
varied evidence from which his narrative is 
domed, his limited peiccption of the underly- 
ing causes of the events which he desenbes, 
and his too manifest desire not to allow even 
his ow n incredulitv to interfere w ith his tell- 
ing of Ins ‘travelers’ ’ talcs, compel us to as- 
sign lnm a place below that of his illustrious 
contcmporaiv In Thucvdidcs, the absolute 
candor and impartiality of the w nter, his deep 
insight into the significance of c\ ents and into 
the laws which operate on human motives, to- 
gether w ith the rigorous abstention from any 
direct expression of his own political view's, 
combine to form a standard of historical ex- 
cellence which has rarclv since been attained 
and never surpassed The endeavor of Xeno- 
phon, in the first two books of the HeUciuca, 
to continue the narrative was an effort bevond 
his powers In Polv bius (n c 204-122), com- 
manding a historic retrospect unattainable by 
the foregoing writers, it first developed to 
shadow forth a plnlosophv of history In the 
forces discernible as operating m the past, 
Polybius found an adequate explanation of 
the rev olution m process in his ow n day 
The Latin literature, largelv imitative of the 
Greek offers no example of orminalitv com- 
parable with the foregoing, but I iw (nc 59- 
AD 17) and Tacitus (r 54-117) arc each ex- 
emplars of a high order of historical composi- 
tion Iiw, like Thucvdides introduces long 
orations into Ins narrative, but he had no per- 
sonal know ledee of practical iff urs, and is 
wanting in breadth of view, occasional!! bc- 
trav ing the influence of strong national "par- 
ti ilitns Tacitus m Ins Ittital* too often dev 1- 
ates into what 15 biogripliv rather than his- 
tory Lucian (\d 120-200) of Samosata has 
rarelv been surpassed in subtle ob-ervation, 


whether of social charactcnstics or of political 
affairs Lucicn commences bv insisting on the 
fact that history is not ‘one of the things 
which is easy' to deal with ’ He proceeds, ac- 
cordingly , to enunciate certain canons, the ob- 
servance of which he considers indispensable 
if the function of the historian is to be ade- 
quately dischaiged 'To truth alone must he 
offer sacrifice, fearless, incorruptible, untram 
moiled, conceding nought either to hale or to 
friendship, a citizen of no citv, lccogmzing 
allegiance to no ruler, and setting forth the 
lesults of his researches m a diction which the 
many may understand and the more educated 
approve ’ 

Writing at a time when the impenal power 
of Rome w as at its culminating point, Lucian 
exulted m the empire’s greatness , and his point 
of view is that of an enlightened and philos- 
ophic paganism, bv which Christianity, as yet 
scarcely known by name, was very imperfectly' 
apprehended A century and a half later 
Christianity had become the religion of the 
state, and when, m 410, Rome fell before 
Alanc, there were those among the pagan w nt- 
ers who presumed to raise the cry that the 
woes of the Roman world w ere a heaven-sent 
visitation, and could only be interpreted as a 
manifestation of the displeasure of the gods 
at the repudiation of their worship for that 
of the God of the Christians It was in an- 
swer to such allegations that Augustine of 
Hippo, between the years 413 and 426, com- 
piled his treatise, Dc Civitatc Dei The influ- 
ence exercised by' Augustine’s treaties on sub- 
sequent historical speculation can scarcely' be 
overestimated, a result to which the abridg- 
ment draw n up by his devoted disciple Orosius 
largely conduced The mental attitude of 
mcdiTval scholars and writers will indeed be 
but imperfectly understood if we fail to bear 
in mind that the abridgment by Orosius w as 
the manual of profane history cxdusiv cly used 
bv the teachers of the schools of Western 
Christcndon throughout the middle ages Es- 
timated from this point of view , all pagan his- 
tory came to be regarded as worthless Even 
the historv of Greece w as w cll-nigli forgotten, 
along with the greater part of the Hellenic 
literature, while Roman history survived 
m unlv through its association with the rc- 
v iv cd «tudv of the Roman law The influence 
exerted bv Augustine in connection w ith his- 
torical teaching must therefore be regarded as 
reactionary 

As, however, the 15th century advanced, 
tlirie great events combined gradually to 
bring about a marked advance in histone 
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thconratinn the rev ml of Gretk learning 
brought Inch to W extern Furopc a fuller 
Knowled-e of the liUriturc of antiqmtv , the 
invention 01 printing generated a rapid inter- 
change ot ideas which stimulated mquirv on 
c* erv subject the di«cov erv ot the New \\ orlti 
compelled the philosopher to til e account of 
elements in humanitv not included in the c ur- 
vcv of anv mcditcval thml er In German) , the 
career and writing* of Pirl burner (tj7o i- ,o) 
marl a notable innovation Hu I atm fits' or\ 
of the S m II rr, which gained for hira the 
title of ‘the German Xenophon,’ i- distinguish* 
ed bv its lucidilv and imparti ihtv and i* re* 
ferred to hv Ranke a« a good example of tin 
great supenontx pcrccptibU in such narraliv c< 
when grounded upon personal expemnee and 
ob era ltion The renaissance had rendered 
immen'; *ervnce to tl e cau<c of historic truth 
**• 'nc more critical ‘pint which it calender- 
ed But the reformation in German' , al* 
though originating m a ldc spirit, resulted in 
the appearance of two rival schools of thiol- 
oca, v hose champion* wielded the v capon* 
01 controversv with 'mall regard to randor 
and to the lc«ons of the past \ v oluminous 
literature rcrultcd But if the 'pint of sectar- 
ians gave rise to grave perv colons of hi r - 
torv it at the same time imparted fresh stim- 
ulus to the stud) The frenchman Jean Bodm 
(rS3o 06), the audio- of tin famou- Rep tit- 
he, published in 1566 his Veil otf of eanh at- 
tairtrt; to Ur ht 0 iledse of Hut or \ That 
the first concern of the student of lu'tors is 
vith mini md— -with himself that is to sav, 
and the world around him — that a I now ledge 
of co mographv and of the influences of cli- 
mate 1- essential to a right apprehension of 
universal ht'tory, and that an insight into re- 
ligious truths and the operation of ehvmc laws 
' ill be matcnallv aided bv a comparative 
stud) of religion*, were novel and startling 
tncone.- in the second half of the 16th cen- 
tury 


Dc Thou or Thuanus (1513-1017), the 
eminent minister of Henry iv of France, ir 
hes History 0} Ins Ojtii Time, exhibits a ju- 
dicial impartially u hieh 'cc m e to fall hut lit- 
tle short of the deal 'ct forth b) Bodin Cl ir- 
endon’s IItstor\ of the Rebellion (final re- 
vision, 1667-74), although a work of 'igna! 
went, is csscntnll) an apologv m defence ol 
the rov alist partv In r ranee, the famous Dis- 
wan f«r VHtslotre Urtvrrselle (1C81) ol 
ossaet exerted a reactionary influence By 
raa ” ferencc t0 an overruling Power lie 
rJH. 1 , kk° r ar) d patient investigation 
requisite for the ascertainment of physical 


I iw- \iter in interval of more than half i 
centurv appured the epoch making work of 
Monti -quieu (ifiSq 1755), th l J sprit drs I ms 
In arriving it the funihmental principle- of 
his philo-ophv Monti quiiu’- ri-< arclu- md 
pondume- wire long and irduoiis, for, is he 
Inm-eli tell- u- ‘thev w rt drawn, not from 
mv prejudice hut the naturt of thing- ’ 
St !Miru v ith an enlarged conception 01 laws, 
he definr- tin m a- ‘tin mce«s irv relations re 
suiting from the niturc ol things — the chnf 
determining cau e- of the rour-t of hi'torv, 
compared with which Itgi-latmn grt it politi- 
cal cri e«, ind powerful individualities cm 
lme hut 1 secondarv and dtoj ether subordi- 
nate influence I verv clnpter hears the im- 
press 01 1 pov crful and comm inding ongmal- 
itv 

In thev ear 1725 ippetred the Snniza \ ti- 
ts r> of \ ico the Italian philo-opher, wherein 
he propounded afre-li the Platonic thiory of 
a Divine Idea which he held pcrmcited all 
hislorv and guided human de«linv We hive 
no evidence that \iro’s speculations lutl 1,- 
con 1 Inownto forgot (17-7-Sii) at the time 
(1750) when he delivered his two discourses 
at tin Sorlmnne, otherwise, the 'trond dis- 
course, entitled T 10 Sueertst e Id at res of 
the Him at Hit if, might v ell ipjnar 1 devel- 
opment ol the earlier w ntcr s m un theorv To 
Turgot it ‘timed that progrt s vv is the t- 
<cntnl, the di'tin-uMiim clmicteri'lic of 
man and that lu-ton was eighth its record 
1 ach cjmch, he pointed out, is Imkeel to tho*e 
winch precede or succeed it bv 1 broad «cqu 
encc of cau't- and cfiects, each generation 
bequeaths to the next in cv tr-incrcasmg legaev 
of experience and I now ledge, v Inch pre erved 
bv multiplied 'll ns of speech and writing be 
comes the malien ibli possession of the cntiri 
race Turgot appi ireel is the advocate of the 
church, and const qucntly found lumsclf in 
direct opposition to the new philosophic il 
movement repre cnteel bv Dielerot (1713-84) 
and the I nev dopeelistes, povvcrfullv aided by 
tlichterarv activitv of \ oltaire anel Rou cc cau 
Profoundh impressed bv the degraded condi 
tion of the m i«e- around them and the op 
prc-'ion which they held was the mam cause 
of that degradation, this new school regarded 
with avowed hostility most of the existing 
institutions of their countrv, whether ecclesi- 
astical or political Voltaire’s contempt for 
everything medieval pa*«cd all reason eldc 
bounds, while, on the other hand, he signally 
failed adequately to recognire the genius of 
Montesquieu He is entitled, liow cv cr, to high 
praise as a historian, and h>s History of 
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Charles XII, and Age of Louis XIV , founded 
as tlie> arc on original sources, and evincing a 
genuine regard for accuracy and vcracitv, are 
excellent examples of historic composition 

In Germany, after the peace of Westphalia, 
the few scholars who devoted themselves to 
historical studies rarely did more than collect 
materials Even the researches of Leibniz 
(1646-1716), in connection with his projected 
History of the House of Brunswick, appeared 
only' in his Scitploics Rcrutii Brunswtccnstuin 
(1707-11) , and his Annates Impcrti Occtdcnlis, 
extending from 768 to 1005, remained unpub- 
lished, until given to the world by Pertz in 
1843-6 A like genuine service W'as rendered 
by Christopher Keller to history when he pre- 
vailed upon scholars to renounce the theory of 
the ‘four empires’ for the division of the 
known historical eras into ancient, medmval, 
and modern It is not until the latter part of 
the r8th century that anv material improve- 
ment is to be discerned in Germany, when it 
appears as mainly due to French influences 
working mediately through Switzerland Isaac 
fselin (1728-82), Wcgehn (1721-91), A L 
von Schlozer (1735-1809), and Johannes von 
Muller (1752-1809), all approached different 
fields of philosophical inquiry with views that 
were to some extent original The Universal 
History of Johannes von Muller (1752-1809) 
marks a new departure and takes rank as the 
first W’ork of the kind, which, while exhibit- 
ing the several histones of the different nations 
in close connection, discriminates with ac- 
curacy the charactcnstic features of each In 
1784 Immanuel Kant published his Ideas to- 
wards a Universal History ft 0111 a Cosrno- 
Oolitical Point of View, 1 treatise of which 
Schiller’s inaugural discourse delivered m 1789 
(as professor of history at Jena) W'as little 
more than an echo Kant maintains that the 
human will is never really free, and that even 
the most masterful spints are but the uncon- 
scious instruments of an irrestible, all-pervad- 
ing force working through all history Man 
simply gives effect to that W'hich nature de- 
signs Kant held, however, that a progressive 
improvement in civil polity was to be dis- 
cerned in Europe, and that Europe xvas des- 
tined to give laws to the rest of mankind, 
while the final cause of all history w as to guide 
civilized communities to the development of 
a perfect political constitution. 

From the time of Kant the whole concep- 
tion of history becomes in Germany more 
complex and profound Schclhng (1775-1854) 
and F Schlcgel (1772-1829) each propounded 
a new theory, while the teaching of Hegel 


(1770-1831) gave nse to the formation of an 
important school Michelet, Quintet, Schxveg- 
ler, Lassallc, Zeller, and Kuno Fischer all, in 
a greater or less degree, reflected the influence 
of that eminent philosopher in their research- 
es Side by’ side with this remarkable specula- 
tive movement there was also rising up m 
Germany a school wath widely different char- 
acteristics In Niebuhr (1776-1831) and Sa- 
vigny (1779-1861) scholarship of the high- 
est type was to be seen in combination wath 
great original pow er, a strongly national spirit, 
and an extensive knowledge of men and affairs 
By laborious study of long-disjointed frag- 
ments of c\udence and a sagacious insight 
into the kernel of truth yvhich lay shrouded in 
the ‘mvth,’ Niebuhr, in Ins History of the 
Roman People, reconstructed the history of 
the Latin race, by similar, although less con- 
jectural methods, Savigny’ compiled Ins His- 
tory of the Roman Law in the Middle tges, 
a xvork w’hicli may’ fairly be said to hax e initi- 
ated the historical study of layy , yylule the 
labors of both these eminent scholars may be 
said to have been reflected in the researches 
of Waitz (1813-86), the founder of the school 
yvhich established an organic conjunction be- 
tyveen historical and legal studies Scarcely 
less important were the services rendered by 
Stem (1757-1831), who first projected the in-> 
valuable scries — the Momnnenta Gcrmantcc 
Htstortca — associated wath the name of Pertz 
(1795-1876) In 1824 Leopold xon Ranke 
(1795-1886) published his History of the Ro- 
mance and German Races from 1494 to 1514, 
wath a masterly criticism of the sources to 
yvhich he had been mainly’ indebted Towards 
the conclusion he pointed out certain improve- 
ments m historical lmcstigation which he 
deemed essential to a genuinely scientific meth- 
od In the preface to his History of Gci many 
tit the Period of the Reformation (1839-40), 
he expressed his conviction that, in no long 
time, the duly-trained historian yvould cease 
to relv on the statements of even contempo- 
rary yy nters, unless derived from a first-hand 
knowledge of the facts, and would, as far as 
possible, ground his narrative solely on origi- 
nal documents Under the depressing influ- 
ences of the Hanoverian rule, history declined 
greatly n\ England The reception accorded 
in France to Voltaire’s famous Essai stir Ics 
Mceurs ct VLspnt des Nations (1755) stands 
m marked contrast to that x ouchsafed to the 
two first volumes of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, pubhshed at the same time Excn the 
undeniable merits of Robertson’s History of 
Charles V (1769) bring into stronger relief 
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the deficit* e knowledge of nrlicr times be- 
t rived in hi introduction Gibbon’- Dtcltut 
ard Fill cj ttr Ron ar ln>f,rt (1J66-SS), 
ju th characterized as ‘the greatest monument 
of historical rcfnrch united to imaginative art 
of am ace m am langu?t.e ' w i« w ntten for 
the mo*l part, m a toruen land and derived, 
on the author* own showing but little in- 
spiration from hi* native countrv Rut with 
the commencement of the 19th Centura the in- 
fluence of German scholarship broucht about 
a deceive change Niebuhr * Ifts'cr\ 0/ Ron e 
(1827-31) trtmlated b\ Thirb all and Jultu* 
Charles Hare found, it 1* <aid, more reader* 
m F nchrd than did the oncmal m Germanv 
In iSiS-43 ’ppeared T) r 1 a rly /fu*or\ 0/ 
Rent, b\ Tl on as 1 mold (1705-1842), a 
vorl largil* founded on Niebuhr's researches 
Sir G C I c\ 1* ( iSc6 61) , m hi* / rqtt r\ tr to 
tit Cttd h i' ’ o / tit I rrh Rowat Httlor > 
(1855) challenged with great acumen *ome 
of Niebuhr'* mo«t importart condu ion* Be- 
tween IS 35 and 1830 appeared the rival his- 
tone. 01 Greece ha Grote (1794-1871) and 
Tliirhaall (1797*1875) Caeli author had cora- 
tr cored hi_ researches unknown to the other 
allhouch tliea were permnal fnead* 

Tlie *pccubtivc tendencies of Trench plnl- 
i*opha found notable caprc«ion in the w nt- 
tnc- of Charles Comte (lyS'-iSa*), aaho, In 
hi- Traitf dr I tvdVioi reopened the quev 
tt n n of the influence of pha*ical Ian* 
upoa civilization The better-) nov n \u- 
pust Comte (179S-1857) compiled hi* Court 
4 Phlo'ophr Posit 1 t, and founded a 
*chool v Inch, in the cour c of another genera- 
tion nas represented by an eaten*iar litera- 
ture Tlie movement extended to Tngland, 
and Buckle (1811-61), In In* Iltstors 0} Ct W- 
1‘aiior, rcaiencd the chief theories of his pre- 
dccc *ot* and propounded lu* on n conclus- 
ions aaath unprecedented v ealth of illustration 
and rcmarl able ahihta Hie activity of the 
more strictly historical school in Trance non 
began to command the ittcntion of all learned 
Furope, and J S Mill (writing in 1844) af- 
firms that their nntinps far surpassed tho*c 
of Germanv in importance The works of 
Sumondi (1773**84*) 1 Thicrrv (1795-1856), 
Mipnct (1796-1884), Thiers (1797-1877), and 
Michelet (1798-1874) exhibit characteristic 
ments, but all, with the exception of Mipnct, 
bctra> the influence of strong partialities v cry 
imperfectly di*gui*ed The writings of Guizot 
(1787-1874) andDc Barantc (1781-1866) pre- 
sent, however, a more distinctly scientific spir- 
it Guizot, who edited Gibbon, and first drew 
attention to the invaluable labors of Savigny , 


defined anew the true aim* of the hi'ton m 
it was Ins view that faithful research with its 
result* duls ,a**«mlsted, ought to enable the 
vnler to *uppl\ *uch a portraiture of the 
pa*l that it should be, both to him and to lu* 
reader, a sentabk present Pc Barantc, on 
the other hand in hi* llisloirt dr\ Dues rfti 
Ro’irgogrt, preferred, wherever it wa* po**i- 
ble, to leave In* carl* chronicler* to tell the 
storv in tlicir ov n language But their quaint 
and ob olctc diction repelled the ordinary 
reader and it wa* re»erv cd lor Thicrrv and 
Michelet, two voung tnd cnthu*ia*tic scholars, 
combining a *peaal facultv of graphic de*cnp- 
lion w ith the re till* of conscientious study , 
to advance the art of historical narration a 
further stage 

Dunn„ the la«t quarter of a century the 
path marled out bs Ranlc appear* to have 
attracted the bt_ 1 historic taknt, the facilities 
for it* pur«uit having al*o lately multiplied 
I rce tcce-« hi* hem ifforded to the national 
archive* of all the chtif countries of I urope, 
thrir content* have been carLfulIv cilemlarcd, 
the more important manuscript* in both pub- 
lic and private hbrane- have been pnnlcd and 
published, V bile innumerable ancunt in'erip 
tion* have been brought to light and deciphcr- 
cd I abor- of «cliolar* such as 1 ’ertz, Waltz, 
Momni'en Curtiu* SicI el, and 1 icl er m 
German* Stubbs, I retman and S R Gardi- 
ner tn I nclaml, G Monod, I a\i*«c, .and I u- 
clmrc in Trance, hive borne fruit in work* 
v Inch, for the mo*t part arc not likclv *oon 
to be superseded ConcurnnlJ* with this im- 
proved standard of performance, tlie convic- 
tion has steadily been paining ground that, if 
lustorv 1* to be rig irdcd a* a «crious study , 
no prcconcciv cd thcorv , no local or national 
*s mpatlne*, no political tus must be permit- 
ted to give it bias or color Ihc pnmarv and 
paramount consideration mu*t be to n*ccrt,ain 
accurate!* each f ict, as far a* the 1 nown evi- 
dence permits, tlu ultimate mm must he tin 
scientific synthesis of tin whole body of such 
fact* On the Import mcc of technical 1 nowl- 
edge, as enabling the pos'c**or to discriminate 
betw ecn genuine and spuriou* document*, and 
to detect interpolation*, a good example is 
afforded in the work of A Aulard, Ilistotre 
Politique dr la Rivolulton rranfaisr (1901), 
a production which may be said to illustrate 
the dictum that ‘the historian is at his best 
when ht lwm«cH doe* not appear’, and in the 
Cambridge Modtrn Ihslorv the same princi- 
ple, as inculcated by the late Lord Acton, is 
assumed to underlie the treatment adopted by 
the respective contributors 
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The earliest historical writing in Amenca 
consisted of semi-biographical accounts of dis- 
coveries, explorations, and settlements, such 
as John Smith’s (1580-1631) True Relation 
0] Virginia (1608), William Bradford’s (1588- 
1657) History of Plymouth Plantation 
(1630-1650, published 1856), and John Wm- 
throp’s (1588-1649) History of New England 
(1630-1649, published 1790, 1825-1826) 

During the latter half of the 18th century the 
literaiy tone was decidedly polemical Whig 
and Torv pamphleteers regarded history as a 
storehouse from which arguments might be 
drawn to sustain their political theories The 
only work of permanent value was a History 
of Massachusetts Bay (1764, 1828), by Thom- 
as Hutchinson (1711-1780), the last lovahst 
governor of that province Although aptly 
characterized by Hawthorne’s remark that ‘a 
duller book never came from the brain of mor- 
tal,’ m accuracy and freedom from prejudice 
it approaches the modem ideals of historiog- 
raphy If history be considered primarily as 
a branch of literature, the period from the 
Revolution to the close of the Civil War, 1783- 
1865, was the classical age in the United States 
Washington Irving (1783-1859), W H Pres- 
cott (1796-1859), and J L Motley (1814- 
1877) sought in Spain, Holland, and Spanish 
America the picturesque traditions which 
their own country did not afford They were 
not profoundly philosophical, they were not 
gifted with keenness of critical insight, but 
there is a vigor and a seductive charm about 
their work which still commands our interest 
and our admiration In vivid and romantic 
delineation Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico 
(1843), Conquest of Peru (1847), and History 
of the Reign of Phthp the Second (1855-1858) 
easily take first rank, but neither he nor Mot- 
ley could make use of that good humored 
whimsical satire which has given Irving’s His- 
tory of New Y01 k by Dtcdnck Knickerbocker 
(1809), so wide a reputation Another group 
of students during this period included George 
Bancroft (1800-1891), Jared Sparks (1789- 
1866), J G Palfrey (1796-1881), and Richard 
Hildrcdth (1807-1865), all New Englanders 
They addressed themselves entirely to Ameri- 
can affairs, considering them from the pohtical 
point of view Bancroft’s stupendous History 
of the Untied States (10 vols, 1834-1874, 6 
vol ed revised, 1883-1885) was the first con- 
siderable work in America written according 
to the modem canons of historical investiga- 
tion Spark’s Life of Washington (1834 ) was 
of the Carlyle hero-worship type, and his edi- 
tion of the Writings of Washington (1834- 


1837) was the subject of considerable adverse 
criticism Palfrev represents the New Eng- 
land fiho-pictistic school, which defends the 
entire Puritan program of that section, ec- 
clesiastical as well as political Hildreth’s 
History of the United States [to 1821] (6vol< 
1840-1852) is dry, poorly arranged, and ultra- 
Fcdcralist in tone 

Although Bancroft, Motley, and Ticknor 
(1791-1871) studied m Germany between 1813 
and 1833, and other Americans followed their 
example the next three decades, German his- 
torical methods exercised comparatively little 
influence until after the close of the Civil War 
After that time, the seminar system avas adopt- 
ed at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, and other uni- 
versities Henry Adams (1838-19x8), at Har 
vard and Herbert B Adams (1850-1901) at 
Johns Hopkins were pioneers in the field, H 
E von Holst (1841-1904) encouraged research 
in the northwest, and Justin Wmsor (1831-97) 
was a force for historical learning at Harvard 
The leading wnters of the period were Henry 
C Lea (1825-1909), author of works dealing 
with phases of the medieval church, and 
Francis Parkman (1823-93), whose France 
and England tn Amcnca (12 vols, 1851-92) 
combine the literary talent of a Prescott with 
the highest critical ability John Fiske (1S42- 
1901) u’is without a peer in America as a 
philosophical historian, but his conclusions 
are sometimes based on inadequate data 
Medieval history is represented b\ Charles 
H Haskins (1870-1937), Charles Gross 
(1857-1909), and James H Robinson (1863- 
1936), the French Rc\ olution by H Morse 
Stephens (1857-1919) , navalhiston by Alfred 
T Mahan (1840-1914) , American political 
history by J F Rhodes (1848-1927), James 
Schouler (1839-1920), Henry Adams, von 
Holst, Albert Bushncll Hart (1854-1943), and 
Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924) , social and eco- 
nomic history bv J B McMasttr (1852-1932) 
and Frederick J Turner (1S61-1932) Of 
other authorities m special fields, mention 
should be made of Herbert L Osgood (1S55- 

1918) and Edwaard Channing (1856-1931) for 
the colonies, J F Jameson (1859-1937) for 
the confederation and constitution, Hubert H 
Bancroft (1832-1918) for Spamsh-Amcnca, 
Edward G Bourne (1860-1908) for historical 
criticism, and Theodore Roosevelt (1S58- 

1919) for his history of the naval w'ar of 1812 
and his Winning of the West Other historians 
worth y of mention are John McPherson, 
Frank Simonds, and Poultney Bigelow' The 
World Wars produced many histories 
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Hitchcock) Alfred Joseph (1S99- ), 

British motion-picture producer, came to 
U S in 1938, produced The Girl Was Young, 
The Lady Vanishes, Rebecca, and Suspicion, 
Spellbound (1944) 

Hitchcock, Charles Henry (1836-1919), 
American geologist, was born in Amherst, 
''Mass He was State geologist of Maine in 
1861-62, and of New Hampshire in 1868-78 
He ms m charge of the expedition on Mt 
Washington in the winter of 1870-71, and 
issued dailx weather bulletins from that 
point, the first sen ice of the hind in the 
United States 

Hitchcock, Edward (1793-1864), Amer- 
ican geologist, w as professor of chemistry and 
natural history at Amherst from 1823 to 1843, 
when he became president of the college, tak- 
ing the chairs of natural theology and geology 
In 1S54 he resigned the presidency, but re- 
mained on the faculty for the rest of his life 
Hitchcock, Ethan Allen (1833-1909), 
American public official, U S Minister to 
Russia, 1897, and Secretary of the Interior, 
1S98-1907 

Hitchcock, Frank Harris (1869-1933), 
American lawyer and public official, was born 
in Amherst, O He was for a time biologist 
in the U S Department of Agriculture, and 
later first assistant Postmaster-General (1903- 
8), and Postmaster-General under President 
Taft (1909-13) He established postal sav- 
ings banks and the parcel post 
Hitchcock, Gilbert Monell (1839-1934), 
Amcncan legislator and publisher, was bom 
in Omaha Neb He practised law in Omaha 
until 1883, established the Omaha World- 
Herald He w as a member of Congress dur- 
,n t 1903-3 and 1907-n, and U S Senator, 
1911-23 In 1918 he became chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
Hitler, Adolf (1889-1945), Austro-*Ger- 
man political leader, born in Braunau, Austria 
near the Bavarian frontier, where his father 
"as a customs official Before completing a 
public school education he migrated to Vienna, 
"here for fixe years he hx’cd bx manual labor 
To escape mililarx scrxacc he w ent to Munich 
•n 1912 and took interest in politics When 
the war came in 1914 he enlisted in the Ger- 
man armx, thus losing his nationalitx He 
distinguished hunsch as a daring dispatch 
runner, was wounded gassed and decorated, 
unt rose to no official rank With the rcxolu- 
•on m 1918 Gcrmanx became a republic 
much to Hitler’s disgust He preached inti- 
wpubhcamsm in the beer cellars of Munich 
Hid hx 1921 was the accepted leader of that 


moxement Allied xxith General xon Luden- 
dorff and some military support, the tw 0 at- 
tempted a coup (the ‘Beer Putsch’) m Mu- 
nich on No\ 8, 1923 The plot failed and 
Hitler receixcd fixe years’ impnsonment, but 
xx'as liberated a year later In 1930 he be- 
came leader of the National Socialist Work 
men’s Partx (the 'Naas’), modeled on Fas- 
cist principles By successixe elections Hit- 
ler’s strength rose until in 1932 he xx as taken 
into ministerial confidence He could not be 
ignored nor suppressed, and attained his gqal 
when he xvas appointed Chancellor on Jan- 
uary 30, 1933 On the death of President 
x on Hindenburg, he assumed in August, 
1934, that office, stxhng himself ‘Reichsfuch- 
rer’, or Realm Leader 

Hitler shocked the xxorld on June 30, 1934 
bv a merciless ‘blood purge’ of his party m 
xx Inch it xx'as admitted 77 persons xvere execu- 
ted Enemies of the Nazi regime said hun- 
dreds were slain 

In 1933, he announced the return of con- 
scription to Gcrmanx Later came admission 
that the country' had resumed rearmament 
These acts were forbidden bv the Versailles 
Treaty 

Hitler cultivated friendship xxith Musso 
luu and the Romc-Berlin Axis became a 
reality m 1937 Jews were persecuted 
dnxen from Gcrmanx and their properties 
confiscated In March 1938, Hitler seized 
Austria, making it part of his domain Ger- 
man residents of Czechoslox'akia’s border 
lands were stirred into rexolt Trance and 
Britain unreadx for war sought to appease 
Hitler for Europe’s peace at the Munich 
conference, September 193S, bx haxing 
Czcchoslox akia cede all her Sudetenlands to 
Gcrmanx This xx as done and it so de- 
moralized Czccho'lox akia that Hitler xxas 
enabled to annex the bulk of that countrx 
unresisted n March 19.59, and to terminate 
its national existence He permitted Hungarx 
to take the small remainder Hitlers hand 
xxas strengthened xxhen the Spanish Cixal War 
ended March 19,59, with complete xiclorx for 
the rebel Tranco xxho had been actixclx sup 
ported bx Hitler and Mussolini Same month 
Hitler grabbed Memcl from little Lithuania 
Then appeared indications that Hitler’s 
leax cn xx as preparing the German residents 01 
Danzig to further his plans for control of that 
citx and the Poll h corridor Meanwhile 
Trance and Bntam haxing progressed with 
war preparations and having learned the fu 
Uhtx 01 attempting to appea'c Hitler a'surco 
Poland of support with force 11 'he would 
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fight to preserve licr rights Poland accepted 
the assurance and declared she would fight 
On Sept r, 1939 Hitler ordered his armies 
to attach Poland Three dajs later England 
and France declared war on Germany In 
less than a month the Nazi armv had com- 
pletely conquered the Polish forces and that 
countn was partitioned, 2/5 to Germanv 
and 3/5 to Russia Hitler then sought to 
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make peace with the Allies on the condition 
that they recognize his latest conquest Eng- 
land and France refused Nov , 1939, Hitler 
missed by only 10 minutes being hilled bj a 
time bomb which exploded in a Munich beer- 
garden Before starting his Polish campaign 
Hitler had signed a non-aggression and trade 
pact with Russia Bj the fall of 1941 Hitler 
by force of arms or diplomacy w as the master 
of the European continent except for Switz- 
erland, Spam, Sweden, and Portugal, but he 
was still at war watli England and Russia 
Dec 11, 1941 Hitler declared war on the U S 
Dec 22 he became commander of the German 
armies On March 24, 1933, Hitler had been 
granted powcis as German dictator for ten 
years On Maj 15, 1943, he signed a decree 
continuing his dictatorship for an indefinite 
period In 1942 he assumed army leadership, 
his campaign in Russia was halted at Stalin- 
grad and the African Campaign failed In 
1943 lus army in Russia was in retreat, his 
ally Mussolini w'as overthrown and Italy 
surrendered to the Allies In July 1944 
Hitler escaped when a bomb was exploded 
in his headquarters, probably plotted bj 
army officers His fate w as shrouded in 
mystery, Himmler reported his death on 


Apr 28, 1945, later he was reported officially 
dead. 

Hittites, a people of obscure origin and 
racial connections, first appearing in history 
as invaders of Babjlon (1754 B c ) From the 
presence of mountain deities among their 
gods and from certain characteristics of dress, 
it has been inferred that their ear Ij homos 
w as m the mountains, but whether tliej were 
indigenous to Asia Minor or migrated from 
the cast is unknown References to the Hit- 
tites are frequently found in the Old Testa- 
ment 

The monuments of Egv pt and Assyria hav e 
thrown a good deal of light upon these Hit- 
tites of the north Thej reached the height 
of their povv cr at about the beginning of the 
14th Centura' nc As the Egjptian power dc- 
cav cd, thev made themselves masters of Syria, 
and established a southern capital at Kadesli 

The 19th Egjptian dvnastv endeavored to 
restore the Egv ptian empire m Asia But the 
way vv as blocked bj the Hittites The Hittitc 
empire soon gave waj, however, to a con- 
federation of independent kingdoms, and the 
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Aramasan Semites gradually recovered the 
cities and territories of which thev had been 
dispossessed The captuic of Carchemish bv 
the Assj rian king Sargon in 717 B c finally 
put an end to the Hittitc domination m 
Sj ria, which had lasted for more than sev en 
hundred vears 
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Hive, Bee See Bees 
Hives (urticaria,), a skin disease charac- 
terized by evanescent rounded welts attended 
by intense itching 
Hoang-ho See Yellow River 
Hoar, George Fnsbie (1826-1904), 
American legislator, son of Samuel Hoar 
(1778-1856) , was bom m Concord, Mass He 
was a member of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1852, and of the State Senate in 
1857, and served as Republican Representative 
from Massachusetts in the 41st, 42d, 43d and 
44th Congresses He was elected to the XJ S 
Senate, as a Republican, to succeed George S 
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Boutwell, took his seat in 1877 and was re- 
elected m 1883, 1889, 1895 and 1901 Through- 
out his career Senator Hoar was a conspicuous 
figure in Republican political circles He 
was a man of unusual scholarly attainments, 
both in the classics and the sciences, as was 
indicated by his active interest m many scien- 
tific and historical associations 

Hoar Frost, or Rime, the frozen dew par- 
ticles or molecules of water from the air, 
which, when the temperamie falls below freez- 
ing, are deposited upon grass, twigs, herbage, 
and other objects It is also formed by the 
congelation of moisture arising from the 
ground, collecting upon bits of wood and 
other objects which have lam under the snow 
Still another tjpe is that which is seen in 
scattered clumps on frozen ponds and lakes 
See Dew , Trost 

Hoarseness, or unnatural roughness of 
the voice, is a leading symptom of diseases 
which affect the vocal cords An\ condition, 
such as larjngitis, which causes swelling and 
thickening of the cords, produces an altera- 
tion in the timbre of the voice Thus, a com- 
mon cold often causes a temporarj vocal 


harshness, which disappears as the catarrh 
subsides See Larynx 
Hoatzin, ( Opisthocomus emtatus ), a cur- 
ious South American bird alhed to the game 
birds but with various anomalous characters 
It is pheasant-hke, with a long, thin body, 
a strong, serrated beak, an erectile crest on 
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the head, and long claws The breast bone is 
curiously modified, the keel being much re- 
duced Over this flattened region is a thick- 
ened patch of skin, on which the bird rests 
The crop is enormous, and the ammal con- 
sumes large quantities of leaves and fruit 

Hobart, capital arfd largest city of Tas- 
mania, Australia, is picturesquely situated in 
the southern part of the island, on the estuary 
of the river Derwent, at the foot of Mount 
Wellington It has an exceptionally good ch- 
raate and an excellent harbor Hobart is a 
fine modern city, with broad streets, drives, 
parks, a good tramway system, and many 
handsome buildings Hobart was founded in 
1803, P 56.193 

Hobart, Garret Augustus (1844-99), 
American lawyer and legislator, vice-president 
of the United States m President McKinley’s 
first administration He was graduated from 
Rutgers College (1863), was admitted to the 
New Jersey bar in 1869, practised law m Pat- 
erson, N J, was city counsel there (1871), 
and served in the State Assembly (1873-78) 
and the State Senate (1879-85) He was a 
personal friend and influential advisor of 
President McKinley, and as vice-president was 
an official of much consequence in the ad- 
ministration He died Nov 21, 1899, before 
his term of office expired 

Hobart, John Henry (1775-1830), Amer 
I ican Protestant-Episcopal bishop In 1811 hr 
was elected assistant bishop of New York, ir 
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18x2 assistant rector, and m 1816 rector of 
Trinity and bishop of the diocese In this 
capacity he led m the controversy growing 
out of the distrust of the Episcopal 
Church because of its connection w'lth the 
Church of England, and did much to dispel 
that prejudice He was one of the founders 
of the N Y General Theological Seminary 
Hobart College An institution of higher 
learning situated m Geneva, NY It is the 
development of a theological school founded 
by Trinity Church Corporation, New York 
City, in 1812 At the instance of Bishop Ho- 
bart, in 1821 the school was transferred to 
Geneva, N Y , and in i860 the name was 
changed to Hobait College 


Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), English 
philosopher, was born in Malmesbury , Wilt- 
shire, and is often referred to as the- philoso- 
pher of Malmesbury He was graduated from 
Ovford and in 1640 went to France, whcic 
he met the philosophers and scientists who 
represented the most advanced ideas in sci- 
entific method In 1651 lie returned to Lon- 
don As a philosopher, Hobbes is generally 
regarded as the father of English materialism 
Locke was largeh influenced by him m the 
development of the ‘sensation* theory of 
knowledge It is as a political philosopher, 
however, that his fame is greatest His works 
in this field include De Give (1642), Dc Cor- 
porc Politico (1650), and Leviathan (1651) 
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Hobbema, Meindert (1638-1709), Dutch 
painter, was born probably in Amsterdam 
Little s knowrn of his life, save that he lived 
and died poor, was married m 1668, and the 
same vesr was appointed wane gauger in Am- 
sterdam His pictures did not attract atten- 
tion till after his death, but he is now placed, 
with Cuyp and Ruysdael (w'hose pupil and 
friend he was), at the head of the Dutch 
School of landscape painters With less poetic 
feehng than Ruysdael, Hobbema surpasses 
him m atmospheric effect, tone, and brillian- 
cy' of color, which qualities give beauty to 
his prosaic scenes He is primarily a painter 
of sunlight effects Among his works are The 
Avenue of Middelhmnts, Showciy Weather, 
Watermills and Bleachenes, Ruins of Bredcr- 
odc Castle 


The object of his Leviathan is to determine 
the origin of sovereignty This he finds in 
an original social compact, whereby man, 
w'eary of the insecurity of the state of nature, 
which is a state of w-ar, agrees to submit to 
the authority of an individual or of individ- 
uals strong enough to repress anarchv Con- 
sult Life by Croom Robertson, the volume m 
English Men of Letters series by' Leslie Ste- 
phen, and A E Taylor’s Thomas Hobbes 

Hobblebush, the common name given to 
a species of Viburnum (V aim folium) found 
m North America from New' Brunswuck and 
Michigan to North Carolina It is a low' shrub 
with wade spreading, often procumbent 
branches 

Hoboken, city, New' Jersey, Hudson co , 
on the Hudson River, connected with New 
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York Citj by the Hudson and Manhattan 
Tunnel sjstem The piers of man} transat- 
lantic shipping lines are located here, and it 
was the chief port of embarkation for the 
American Expeditionary Forces in the Great 
War, 75 per cent of the troops leaving 
through the port Educational institutions in- 
clude the Stevens Institute of Technology, the 
Academv of the Sacred Heart, and the Ho- 
boken Academy 

Hoboken stands on part of the site of pa- 
troonship of Michael Pauw (granted 1630) 
The Indians car\ed pipes here, hence the 
name ‘Hoboken Hacking,' the countr} of the 
pipe In 1S04 John Stevens bought the land 
and established a settlement, which became 
a town in 1849 and a city m 1855, p 50,115 
Hobson, Richmond Pearson (1870- 
193?), former U S naval officer, born m 
Greensboro, Ala, and was educated at the 
U S Naval Academy (1889) and in Paris 
scientific schools A lieutenant of the flagship 
NeiU York, he won fame in the Spamsh-Amer- 
lcan war bv sinking the collier Mernmac at 
the entrance to Santiago harbor (June 3, 
1898) under the Spanish guns, for the purpose 
of blocking the exit of the Spanish fleet From 
1906 to 1915 he was a member of Congress 
from Alabama 

Hobson, Thomas (?!544-i63l), the 
Cambridge carrier, immortalized by Milton 
W two humorous epitaphs His insistence on 
each horse in his stable being taken out in 
turn gave nse to the expression ‘Hobson's 
choice’ — ‘this or none ’ 

Hock, a name given to any light white 
German wine The majority of hocks are 
dr} , but some are sweet, and even luscious 
Hockey, an outdoor game played between 
two teams of eleven players, who, armed with 
sticks curved at the end, seek to put a ball 
through their opponents’ goal Its name is 
«aid to be derived from the French hoquel, 
mcamng shepherd’s crook The peoples of 
Northern Europe and Asia were among the 
earliest exponents, and there is evidence that 
the ancient Romans played a game strongly 
resembling hockey It is played in India, Can- 
ada, and m most parts of Europe, and since 
the beginning of the present century has be- 
come increasingly popular m the United 
States In 1901 it was given a permanent 
place in the athletics of American women’s 
colleges 

The regulation hockey field is 100 yards 
long by 50 yards wide Across the field, 50 
vards from each end line, is a line called the 
center line with a cross m its center Each 


half is again divided by a 25-yard line, and 
a 5-yard line is drawn parallel to each side 
line Two goal posts, uprights 7 ft high with 
a horizontal bar between them, are placed 4 
yards apart in the center of each end line 
In frbnt of each goal, 15 yards from ana 
parallel to it, is draw n a line 4 yards long, the 
ends of which are carried in a curve form- 
ing a quarter ancle, with the goal posts as 
center, until thev reach the goal line at a 
point 15 yards from the nearest goal post 
The space thtis formed is known as the strik- 
ing arclc Nets arc usually affixed to the back 
of the goal posts The sticks, made of ash or 
hickory, are about 3 ft 2 inches long and 
weigh from 18 to 22 ounces The ball is a 
regulation leather cricket ball painted white 

The team is usually composed of five for- 
wards, three half-backs, two full-backs and 
one goalkeeper, and the game commonly con- 
sists of two 3S~minutc halves The referet 
places the ball m the center of the field and 
the game begins by the two center forwards 
bullying the ball, each tapping the ground 
with his stick on his own side of the (.enter 
line and then his opponent’s stick over the 
ball three times After this has been done, 
cither center mav strike the ball The ball 
may be moved only by means of the stick It 
may be stopped or caught, but must immedi- 
ately be dropped to the ground A goal is 
made when the ball is knocked between the 
goal posts entirely over the goal line and un- 
der the bar 

Ice hocke\ is a natural development of field 
hockey It was introduced into America about 
1880, when some of the Canadian college:) 
took it up as a winter sport In 1887 tht 
Amateur Hockey Association of Canada was 
formed, and the game was placed on a firm 
footing During the winter of 1894-5 several 
college players from the United States visited 
Canada, played with clubs there, and soon 
after their return formed clubs m their own 
country , the St Nicholas Club being the first 
Later the colleges took up the sport, and it 
is now one of the popular winter games 

For playing ice hockey a clear sheet of ice 
not less than 112 by 58 feet is required A 
boundary of boards, from 6 to 36 inches high 
— preferably the latter — is necessary Goals 
consist of netting supported by posts four 
ft high and six ft apart They are placed 
at least ten feet from the edge of the ice in 
the center of each end of the rink The 1m 
plements comprise a vulcanized rubber disk 
one inch thick and three inches in diameter, 
called a ‘puck,’ and sticks, varying in length 
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according to their use by forwards or defence 
play ers, terminating in a blade set at an angle 
of about 45 degrees with the haft Their av- 
erage length is four feet, and the blade may 
not be more than three inches w ide The ob- 
ject of the game is to push the puck between 
the opponent’s goal posts, thus scoring a goal 
The game consists of halves of twentx min- 
utes each with an intermission of ten min- 
utes In case of a tic a third period is plav cd 
until a goal has been scored The puck is not 
struck with the stick but is advanced b\ 
pushing and by lifting with the blade The 
teams are made up of «cven plaxcrs, the de- 


fence consisting of goal tender, point, and 
cover-point, and the forwards being right end, 
right center, left center, and left end Play 
is begun by placing the puck between the 
sticks of two opponents in the centre of the 
nnk Penalties for offside plaj and other in- 
fractions of the rules may be given by the ref- 
eree, who, with two umpires, constitute the 
officials 

Hocking, William Ernest (1873- ), 

American philosopher, born at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and educated at Harvard University 
From 1906 he taught at California, then Yale, 
then Harvard Universities, becoming Alford 
professor at Harvard m 1920 He avas chair- 
man of the laymen’s commission for the sur- 
vey of foreign missions, of which the report, 
Rethinking Missions, was published in 1932 


His important works are The Meaning 0) God 
111 Human Experience (1912) , Man and the 
State (1926) , The Self, tts Body and Freedom 
(1928) , Spirit of World Politics (1932) , 
Laving Religions and a World Faith (1940) 
Hodge, Frederick Webb, (1864- ), 

American ethnologist, was born m Ph mouth, 
England He was connected with the U S 
Geological Survcx in 1S84-6, was secretary 
of the Hemenwav Archaiological Expedition 
which explored the ancient rums of \nzona 
and New Mexico in 18S6-9, and m 1S89 be- 
came associated with the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnologi, for which he prepared a 


Handbook 0} the American Indians (1907- 
xo) In 1897 he explored the ‘Enchanted 
Mesa’ in Ncw t Mcmco, and m 1901 became 
an officer of the Smithsonian Institution, be- 
ing transferred m 1905 to the Bureau of 
American Ethnology In 191S he became as- 
sociated with the Heyc Foundation, Museum 
of the American Indian, New York Cit\ He 
published The First Discovered Cttv of Cibola 
(1895) , and manv contributions to the Amer- 
ican Anthropolgist 

Hodgms, John George (1821-19x2), 
Canadian educator, deputy superintendent of 
education from 1S55 to 1876 and prouncial 
deputv minister of education from 1876 to 
1890 He exerted an exceedingly important 
influence in educational matters in Ontario, 
and wrote a valuable Documentary History 
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of Education tn Upper Canada m 28 -volumes 
(1910-13), and other works He was for 
manv 1 cars editor of the Upper Canada Jour- 
nal of Education 

Hoe, Richard March (1S12-S6), Ameri- 
can inventor, was born in New York He 
worked with ins father Robert (1784-1833), a 
skilful printer and proprietor of a successful 
business, and eventually, with his brothers, 
took over the control of the firm In 1846 he 
invented a printing machine of the modern 
rotary type, known as ‘Hoe’s lightning press,’ 
which was afterwards rendered capable of 
pnnting simultaneously on both sides of a 
iong sheet of paper See PREcrrsc 

Hoe, Robert (1839-1909), American in- 
ventor, grandson of Robert Hoe (1784-1833), 
was bom m New York City He was edu- 
cated m the United States and m Europe, en- 
tered the Hoe pnnting press factory, and 
eventuallv became the head of the firm He 
not onlv made improvements upon the Hoe 
press of 1846, but invented a rotary press, 
and a multicolor press He w T as one of the 
organizers and the first president of the Gro- 
her Club, devoted to the art of book mak- 
ing, and was the author of A Short History of 
the Printing Press (1902) 

Hofer, Andreas (1767-1810), Tyrolese 
patriot On the transference (1805) of the 
Tyrol from Austria to Bavaria by Napoleon, 
beaded a revolt, and drove the Bavanans 
from the country Again, m 1809, after twice 
defeating the Bavanans and French and twice 


occupying Innsbruck, he won a third victory 
^ Eventually he was betrayed to 
the French m 1810, and carried to Mantua, 
where he was shot by order of Napoleon 
Hoffman, Charles Fenno (1806-84) 1 
American poet and author, was born in New 
York City He was educated at Columbia 
College and was admitted to the bar m 1827 
Three years afterward he abandoned the 
practice of law, and thereafter devoted him- 

fh r t T nal work and writing He founded 
, Knickerbocker Magazine m 1833, and la- 
ter the American Monthly Magazine, which 
he edited for several years 

August Heinrich, commonly 
j, . Hoffmann von Fallersleben (1798- 
74 ), Ger »an poet and philologist His 
ongs are characterized by great simplicity, 
ctmhjt* 5 ' and vigor His pubhcations in- 
7tl£n a T Ch , e L ’ eder < l8 ’*> - J^erhed- 
Gr/br , I ™ ,emleben <1*51) » a selection of 

and fnit ed l88 ^ * and man y children’s 
folk songs A complete collection of his 


writings — Gesammelte Werke — appeared in 
1890-3 

Hoffman, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm 
(1776-1822), Gfcrman wnter and musical 
composer, was born m Komgsbcrg He was 
trained to the lan>, but in 1806 had his career 
cut short, at Warsaw, by the invasion of the 
French In music he is remembered for his 
opera Undine (1816) 

Hoffman, Malvina (1887- ), Ameri- 

can sculptor, who studied with Rodin Her 
works include portraits of John Muir and 
Paderewski, The Sacnfice, a Harvard war 
memorial, and Bacchanalc russc 

Hofmann, August Wilhelm von (1818- 
92), German chemist He became assistant 
to Liebig, and in 1843 was appomted'professor 
at the newly established Royal College of 
Chemistrv, London He returned to Ger- 
many, to become professor at Bonn (1864) 
and Berlin (1865) At Berlin his researches 
were especially fruitful m the domain of or- 
ganic chemistry Those on coal-tar products, 
led to the artificial preparation of numerous 
coloring matters from aniline, and practically 
revolutionized the art of dyeing 

Hofmann, Josef (1877- ), Polish pian- 
ist, was bom in Cracow He made his debut 
when only six years old and some years later 
studied under Rubinstein He visited the 
United States m 1887, returned to Berlin for 
further training, and appeared in concert tours 
in Germany, Austria, England, and America, 
where he spent much of his time from 1898 
on Besides being one of the most popular 
popular modem pianists, he has produced 
compositions for the piano (some appearing 
under the name of Dvorsky) and published 
books on piano playing 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764), founder 
of the British school of painting, born m Lon- 
don, set up business for himself (1718), and 
turned his attention to engraving on copper 
From the outset he relied on his own powers 
of observation, and sought his models when 
roaming about the streets His work was 
thus the pioneer effort of a new epoch He 
first became known as an engraver by his 
plates for Butler’s Hudibras (1726) His cul- 
minating work, in 1745, was the sir extraordi- 
narily inventive pictures entitled Mamage a 
la Mode, now m the National Gallety, Lon- 
don In 1 74s he painted his famous portrait 
of himself (National Gallery) , with the serp- 
entine line on a palette m a corner, and the 
words, ‘The line of beauty and grace ’ Where- 
upon so eager a discussion arose that he wrote 
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The Analysis of Beauty (1753), to explain, 
and to endeavor to fix a standard of beauty 
See William Hogarth, by Austin Dobson 
(1S79) , Hogarth Illustrated, by Samuel Iie- 
land (3 vols 1891-8) 

Hogg, James (1770-1835), ‘the Ettnek 
Shepherd,’ Scottish poet, song-writer, and es- 
sayist, was born at EttncLhall, m the valley 
of the Ettnek, Selkirkshire From about 
the age of si\ he worked for his living as a 
herd He strove to imitate the measure of 
Burns, and the effort made him a poet In 
1802 he assisted Scott m his search for ma- 
terials for his Minstrelsy f of the Scottish Bor- 
der He is regarded as the legitimate successor 
of Burns The Witch of Fife, The SLvlarL, 
When the Kve conic Home, and, above all, 
Ktlmcnv, show his genius at its best His best 
prose work, The Brownie of Bodsbcck (1818), 
‘a Covenanting tale, paints the life of the hum- 
ble poor in a planner not surpassed even by 
Scott The Shepherd’s Calendai, The Three 
Perils of Man, and 1 he Thicc Pails of Wo- 
man rev cal a rich vein of Border romance 
and sentiment See Hogg, by Sir George 
Douglas (Famous Scots Senes, 18S9) 

Hognosc or Puffing Adder, one of two 
species of colubrmc snakes of the North 
American genus Hctcrodon, 1 caching a length 
of about two feet, and grav or blackish with 
mcgular whitish transverse markings Tins 
snake, though perfectly harmless, flattens its 
head, hisses and mimics so well the formidable 
appearance of an adder, especially the copper- 
head, that it is often mistaken for one, and is 
popularly regarded as venomous 

Hohenhcim, vil , Wurtemberg, Germany, 
is the scat of one of the. best-equipped agricul- 
tural colleges in the world Under the Nazi 
regime agricultural colleges have become ex- 
tremely important 

Hohenlmdcn, vil , Upper Bavaria, the 
scene of the victory of the French, under Mo- 
reau, over the Austnans, under Archduke 
John, on Dec 3, 1800 The poet Campbell 
has commemorated the battle in his lyric 
Hohcnltnden 

Hohonlohe - Schillmgsfurst, Chlolwig 
Karl Viktor, Prince of (1819-1901), Ger- 
man statesman After Sadowa he was appoint- 
ed (1S66) chief minister of Bavaria, and tried 
to bring about the union of Southern and 
Northern Germany He advocated the alli- 
ance of Bavaria with Piussia m the Franco- 
German war In 1874 he was sent as German 
ambassador to Pans, where he remained till 
' 1885 As governor of Alsace-Lorraine (1885- 
94) he pursued a concihatory policy In 1894 


Hokusai 

he became imperial chancellor, but resigned in 
1900 

Hohenstaufen, name of a German im- 
perial dvnastj from 113S to 1254 The first 
known member is Frederick of Buren in Swa- 
bia His son Frederick was made Duke of 
Swabia for his fidelity to the Emperor Henrv 
i\ His grandson was crowned king of Italy 
(112S), and on the death of Lothair was 
elected emperor as Conrad m , handing on the 
empire to his nephew, Frederick Barbarossa 
The next emperors of this family were Henry 
iv , Philip, and Frederick n , whose son, Con- 
rad i\ , was the last emperor of the house of 
Hohenstaufen, which practicallv became ex- 
tinct The history' of the family' is one long 
contest with the Guelfs and the papacy', end- 
ing m the triumph of the latter 
Hohcnzollern, two small principalities, 
Hohenzollcrn-Hcchingen and Hohcnzollern- 
Sigmaringcn, in the s of Germanv, between 
the Nccknr and the Lake of Constance The 
castle of Hohcnzollern stands on a steep emi- 
nence near Hechmgen 
Hohenzollern, German imperial dynasty, 
takes its name from the castle of Hohcnzollern 
in Swabia, and traces its origin to Tassilon, 
who lived under Charlemagne A younger 
son of the house, Conrad, sought service un- 
der Frederick Barbarossa, becoming burgrave 
or imperial steward of Nuremberg about 
1x70 In 1226 the family split m the Fran- 
conian and Sw abian branches From 1420 the 
history of the family begins to be closely al- 
lied with the early history' of Prussia, as the 
hislorv of the Franconian branch had been 
bound up with the Holy Roman Empire 
In 1701, Frederick in, elector of Branden- 
burg, became first king of Prussia In 1S71 
the king of Prussia became German emperor 
The kings of Prussia of this line who have 
also been German emperors are William 1, 
after 1871, Frederick m (1SS8) and William 
n (1S88-1918) The proposal to raise Pnncc 
Leopold of Hohenzollcrn-Sigmanngen to the 
throne of Spam was the immediate cause of 
the Tranco-German war 
Hokkaido, term used by the Japanese to 
designate then part of the empire 
Hokusai (1760-1849) Eminent Japanese 
painter, was born at Honjo, in Ycdo (now 
Tokio) the son of a tradesman He got little 
encouragement at first, but m 1807 an associ- 
ation with Bakin, as illustrator for a Chinese ( 
novel the latter had translated, resulted in his 
getting some recognition By 1810 he had be- 
come more generally known, and once he was 
established as a teacher, he soon had so many 
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pupils that he had to resort to w ood-engrav- 
wg to supply them with his original drawings 
for cop) mg purposes This resulted in his 
kangwa, or ‘Ten Thousand Sketches,’ which 
established his fame His productive power 
was astonishing, no less than 30,000 of his 
drawings have been listed There is a com- 
plete list of his works in Anderson’s Descript- 
ive and Htstoncal Catalogue of Chinese and 
Japanese Art (r8S6) See also, Holmes, Ho- 
kusai (1899), Fenollosa, Hokusai and His 
School (1893) 

Holbein, Hans, two German painters, 
father and son (1 ) Hans Hox-urnf the 
Elder (e 1460-1524), was bom at Augsburg 
and formed his style upon the school of 
Roger van der \Vc> den, modified by a study 
of Italian tradition An earnest, patient paint- 
er, his work was devoted chiefly to religious 
subjects (2 ) Hans Holbetv the Younger 
(1497-1543), the greatest of all German me- 
dieval painters, was born m Augsburg In his 
>outh he assisted his father, and in 1515 went 
with his elder brother Ambrosius (b 1494), 
also a painter, to Basel, where he joined the 
painters’ guild (1519) There, and at Lucerne, 
he was employed in portraiture, and in exten- 
sive wall decoration, such as his Peasants’ 
Dance, his frescoes for the town hall, and his 
celebrated Dance of Death, m which he rep- 
resents with biting sabre each grade of hu- 
maiut), from pope to beggar, terrorized b> 
Death He went to London (1526), furnished 
b> Erasmus with an introduction to Sir 
Thomas More, and there he found ample em- 
ployment as a portrait painter, and as such 
reached his mature reputabon A number of 
his finest religious pictures were painted prior 
to this first visit to England At Windsor 
there is a collecbon of eighty-seven portraits 
of noted men of the period, drawn in colored 
chalks on tinted paper, most of which were 
engraved by Bartolozzi and published by 
Chamberlaine (1792-1800) On his return to 
Basel (i5?8), Holbein painted the portrait of 
his wife and two children, now in the Basel 
Museum On his second visit to England 
(1332) he found powerful patrons m the Ger- 
man merchants of the Steelyard, and among 
others painted the portraits of Hans of Ant- 
werp (Windsor), very delicate in drawing, 
and the finel) finished George Gy sen (Ber- 
lin) To 1533 belongs his masterpiece in por- 
traiture, The Ambassadors (Nabonal Gal- 
•®>), a remarkable and cbaractcnsbc pic- 
ture, about which much has been written 

Among the many fine portraits of his later 
»ears ma> be mentioned The Duke of Nor- 


folk, 1539 (Windsor), the Surgeon Chambers 
(Vienna), and the portrait of himself m the 
Uffizzi — all admirable examples of the artist’s 
close observabon of character, extraordinary 
finish and elaboration of detail, delicacy of 
drawing, and clarity of tone Holbein ex- 
celled also a& a miniature painter 
HOLC, Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion See United States History, New Deal, 
Holden, Edward Singleton (1846-1914), 
American astronomer and educator He was 
director of the Washburn (Wis) Obscria- 
torj (1881-85) > of the Lick Observatory 
(1888-98) , president of the University of 
California (1883-8S), and in 1901 was ap- 
pointed librarian at West Point His pub- 
hcabons include Index Catalogue of Nebula; 
(1877) , Life of Sir William Herschcl (1881) , 
Essays in Astronomy (1900) 

Holder, Charles Frederick (1851-1915), 
American naturalist, was educated at the U 
S Naval Academy In 1871-75 he became 
assistant curator of zoology' m the American 
Museum of Natural History , New York City, 
and m 1891 was appointed to the chair of 
zoology of Throop Poll technic Institute 
(Pasadena, Cal ), upon its organization His 
works include Marvels of Animal Life 
(x886) , Big Game Fishes of the United States 
(1903) > Life in the Open (1906) , Big Game 
at Sea (1908) , Game Fishes of the World 
(1913) , Angling Advcntuics around the 
World (1914) 

Holtnshed, or Hollmgshead, Raphael 
(c 1520-80), English chronicler He lived" m 
London in the reign of Elizabeth as transla- 
tor for the printing-press of Reginald Wolfe, 
and when Wolfe planned a Universal His- 
tory, the mam part of the work (relating to 
the British Isles) was entrusted to Hohnshed 
The first edibon appeared m 1577 His 
Chronicle was one of the sources upon which 
Shakespeare drew for his historical plays 
Holl, Francis Montague, known as 
Frank Holl (1845-88), English portrait 
painter Sir John Millais, Lord Wolseley, and 
Gladstone were among his notable sitters 
Holland, aty, Michigan, in Ottawa co , on 
the Black River, 6 miles e of Lake Michi- 
gan, and on the Pere Marquette Railroad, 25 
miles southwest of Grand Rapids It is the 
seat of Hope College, the western insbtubon 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and the 
Western Theological Seminary There are 
several summer resorts in the vicinity It is 
an important manufacturing town having 
furmtuie factories, manufactures of sole lea- 
ther, pickles, beet suga , fruit packages shoes, 
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lumber, leather, wood-working machinery, 
gelatine, boats, and pianos Gram is exported 
by steamer to Chicago and Milwaukee, by 
way of Black Ri\ cr and Lake Michigan Hol- 
land is the scene of the famous ‘Tulip Time,' 
a week-long fcsliv il in which the whole town 
participates, and which draws visitors from 
far and wide It was settled in 1S47 an d char- 
tered in 1867 , p 14,616 

Holland (1) Aoi/Ji, province, the Neth- 
erlands between the Zuider Zee and the 
North Sea , area, 1,065 S( 1 miles It is fl it, low 
(large portions below' sea-lev cl, and protected 
by embankments or dikes), but is fertile, and 
produces cattle and cheese, flow er bulbs 
(Hairlcm), and potatoes Tislung, shipping, 
and ship-building are carried on The chief 
*"wn is Amstcrdim (2) South, province, the 
-lands, stretching along the North Sea 
/ards from the Hanngvhet or mouth of 
Ma is, area, 1,133 «q miles It is low (as 
much as 16 ft below sea level) ind fertile, 
producing cattle ind cheese, flowers and fruit 
There are also brick works, manufactures of 
gm, shipping and fishing The chief town u 
the Hague Sec Netherlands 

Holland, Baron See Fox, Henry 

Holland, Clifford Milburn (1883-1924), 
American tunnel engineer, was born in Som- 
erset, Mass He was graduated from Harvard 
Umvcrsitv in 1905 and became assistant en- 
gineer of the East River tunnels for the New' 
York Rapid Transit Company In 1907-19 he 
was assistant engineer for the Public Service 
Commission of New York City and in 1919 
became chief engineer of the Hudson River 
Vehicular Tunnel, which was named m his 
honor, following his death during its con- 
struction 

Holland, Edmund Milton (1848-1913), 
American actor, was bom in New York City 
As E Milton he was a member of Wallack’s 
company (1867-79), and afterward played 
such parts as Old Rogers in Esmeralda, and 
Jenkins Hanby in A Social Highwayman, one 
of his best parts His later r 61 es include Leo- 
pold Kolditz m Hearts arc Trumps (1900), 
Eben Holden (1901), Gaffer Tyl in The Blue 
Bird and Baron von Haugh m Old Heidel- 
berg 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert (1819-81), Am- 
erican author and journalist From 1849 to 
1867 he was one of the editors, and after 
1852 was also one of the owners of the 
Springfield Republican, and in 1870 he es- 
tablished in New York Scribner’s Monthly 
(afterwards the Century Magazine ) which 
he edited with great success until his death 


He published a successful Life of 1 brahan 
Lincoln (1S65) , somfe novels including Mis 
Gilbert’s Career (i860) and The Story of 
Seven Oaks (1875), some verse, including 
Bitter Sweet (1858) , and a number of col- 
lected cssavs from the Republican and Scrib- 
ner’s , 

Holland Tunnel See Hudson River 
Vehicular Tunnel 

Hollander, Jacob Harry (1871-1940), 
American economist, was born m Baltimore, 
and was educated at Johns Hopkins Umver- 
sitv He was secretary of the Bimetallic Com- 
mission in 1897, and was associate professor of 
political cconomv at Johns Hopkins from 
1901 to 1904, when lie became full professor 
of that subject there He was special com- 
missioner for the revision of taxation laws 
in Porto Rico m 1900, and then treasurer of 
that island In 1904 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him commissioner to examine the fi- 
nancial status of Santo Domingo in connec- 
tion with the claims then being pressed bv 
certain foreign creditors, and m the same v car 
he w as made the government’s special agent 
on taxation in Indian Tctntorv He has writ- 
ten The Ctncmnati Southern Railway <1 
study in Municipal Activity (1S94), War 
Borrowing, 1919, Economic Liberalism, 
1925, Want and Plenty, 1932 

Holies, Denzil, Lord (1599-1680), Eng- 
lish statesman Having entered Parliament 
(1624), he advocated resistance to unjust 
taxation and religious innovations He was 
one of the ‘five members’ against whom 
Charies 1 imputed treason (1642) He played 
a prominent part at the Restoration, and 
acted as English ambassador in Pans (1663- 
6), and m 1667 negotiated the treaty of 
Breda 

Holley, Alexander Lyman (1832-82), 
Amencan metallurgist, was born at Lakeville, 
Conn With Zerah Colburn he published The 
Permanent Wav and Coal-Burnmg Locomo- 
tives of Eutopcan Railways (1858), which 
called attention to the extravagance of the 
American as compared with the English rail- 
roads In 1863 he bought in England for an 
American firm the American nghts to the 
Bessemer steel process and in 1865 he estab- 
lished at Troy the first Bessemer plant in the 
United States Afterwards lie designed similar 
plants for Pittsburgh, St Louis, Joliet, III , 
and other places, and shared m the subsequent 
development of this process, taking out sev- 
eral patents for improvements 

Hollidaysburg, bor Pa , cap of Blair co 
It is the trading and manufacturing center of 
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a coal, iron and limestone region, and has 
rolling mills, blast furnaces, car works, rail- 
road shops, etc Among the resorts and fea- 
tures of scenic interest are Lahemont Park, 
Chimney Rocks, Muleshoe Curve, and Horse- 
shoe Curve The Old Portage R R , one of 
the oldest railroads in Amenca, was con- 
structed from Hollid'iy sburg to the top of 
Alleghany Mountains in the neighborhood, 
P 5 > 9 i° 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va , an educa- 
tional institution for uomen, founded as a 
coeducational institution m 1842 and char- 
tered as Valley Union Seminar, in 1844, was 


to the order Uianex, mostly inhabitants of 
temperate regions, and extensively cultivated 
Their flowers are white, and usually incon- 
spicuous, but the fruit, a scarlet berry, is 
often of great beauty, remaining over winter 
on the tree These berries, contrasted with the 
shining, evergreen, spiny and wavy-edged 
foliage of the European holly (7 aqmfolium), 
and the similar American Ilex opaca, have 
not only made them valuable as ornamental 
and hedge-trees, but have caused their bran- 
ches to be extensively used in Christian dec- 
orations 

Hollyhock ( Althaea rosea), a hardy, per- 



Hollywood, California Street scene 


the first chartered school in Virginia for the 
higher education of women and one of the 
first in the nation In 1852 attendance was 
limited to women, in 1856 its name was 
changed to Hollins Institute and in 1911 to 
Hollins College m honor of Mr and Mrs 
John Hollins of Lynchburg In 1932 the Col- 
lege became a public foundation with an en- 
dowment fund sufficient to insure its perpetu- 
ation 

Holls, George Frederick William 
( 1857 - 1903 ), American lawyer He was secre- 
tary and counsel of *he American delegation 
to the first Peace Conference at The Hague 
m 1899 , and wrote the article Special Media- 
tion in the treaty drawn up at that time He 
wrote The Peace Conference at The Hague 

Holly (Ilex), a genus of trees belonging 


ennial, herbaceous plant It flowers m the late 
summer and early autumn 

Hollywood, Calif, famous center of the 
motion-picture industry, a part of Los Ang- 
eles city since 1910 

Holmes, John Haynes, (1879- ), min- 
ister, was born in Philadelphia, Pa After 
serving in Unitarian churches in Dorchester, 
Mass and New York City, he organized the 
Community Church in New York He was 
Vice-President of the National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People, Director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, Associate 
Editor, The World Tomonow He wrote Re- 
thinking Religion (1938) , Out of Darkness 

(194 3 ) 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-94), 
American essayist and poet, was born at Cam- 
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bridge, Mass, and was Lducitcd it Phillips 
\ndovcr Acadcim and at Harvard, where he 
graduated m 1829 The vear after his gradu- 
ation he wrote for the Boston Advertiser the 
stirring stanzas entitled ‘Old Ironsides’ m 
protest against the proposal to break up the 
old frigate Constitution This poem made him 
famous, and incidentally had much to do 
with the preservation of the old ship lie 
next studied medicine for three years at the 
Harvard Medical School, and then for three 
v cars more in Pans, and two years after Ins 
return (1836) was appointed professor of an- 
atomv at Dartmouth College, a post which 
he held for tn o v cars He w as Parkman pro- 
fessor of anatomv in the Harvard Medical 
School from 1847 to 1882, and wrote several 
papers on medical science 
His litcrarv position w as assured bv the 
oublication of The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
1 able in the Atlantic Monthly in 1857 It 
was issued in book form the next year The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table (published 
«n book form in 1SG0), and The Poet at the 
Brcalfast Table (1871-72) followed Dr 
Holmes published two novels, Elsie Venner 
(2 vols 1S61), and The Guardian Ansel (2 
vols 18G8) His other prose works include, 
Soundings from the Atlantic, cssavs (1864), 
Mechanism m Thought and Morals (1871), 
A Moital Antipathy (1885), Our Hundred 
Days tit Europe (1887) , and Over the Tca- 
Cups (1890) Of his serious poems, he him- 
self is said to have preferred ‘The Chambered 
Nautilus,’ although this can liardlv be con- 
sidered superior to ‘The Voiceless,’ ‘Sun and 
Shadow', ’ and 'Old Ironsides’ ‘The Moral 
Bully'’ is a keen bit of satire, and ‘The Won- 
derful One-Horse Shav,’ is a classic m hu- 
morous poetry , while The Last Leaf, except 
for one or two false notes, is a vivid expres- 
sion of pure pathos His principal volumes 
of poetry were published m the following or- 
der Urania (1846) , Astrmo (1850) , Songs in 
Many Keys (1861) , Songs of Many Seasons 
(1875), and The Iron Gate (1880) See 
Morse’s Ltfe and Letters 0} Holmes, vols 
xiv and xv of the Collected Works (1896), 
and the sketches in Higginson’s Old Cam- 
bridge (1900), and Howell’s Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance (1900) 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1841-1935), 
American jurist, son of the essayist, was born 
in Boston, and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1861, and from the law school there, in 
18G6 He served three years with the 20th 
Massachusetts volunteers in the Civil War 
ana was wounded at Ball’s Bluff, at Antictam, 


and at Trcdencksburg After the war he 
practised law m Boston, was editor of the 
American Law Rcotcio (1870-3), professor 
of law at Harvard (1882) , associate justice 
(2882-99) and chief justice (1899-1902) of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
He was appointed associate justice of the U 
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S Supreme Court, Dec 4, 1902, and resigned 
on Jan 12, 1932 He published The Common 
Laai (1881) and edited Kent’s Commentaries 
Consult Life bv Silas Bent (1932) 

Holmes’ opinions were so often on the min- 
ority side that lie became know n as the court’s 
‘Great Dissenter’ But he lived to see the 
rigid conservatism of the turn of the century 
superseded to a large degree bv his own liberal 
social philosophy John Morlcy' called him the 
greatest judge of the English-speaking world 
and Justice Benjamin N Cardozo, who suc- 
ceeded Holmes on the Supreme bench, said Ins 
predecessor had ‘packed a whole philosophy' of 
legal method into a fragment of a paragraph’ 
of The Common Law The sty’le of Ins opin 
10ns vv ns as felicitous as that of the cssav s ot 
his poet-father, his thought reflected tin 
pragmatism of the friend of his young man 
hood, William Tames Holmes bequeathed 
half of his cstite, 1 sum estimated at $250,- 
000, to the United Stales, bringing, in death, 
a last token of his devotion to the ideals of 
democracy and enlightened patriotism 

Holmes, Sherlock, fictional character See 
Dovix, Sm Arthur C01.AN 

Holocainc, a local anesthetic, similar in 
many respects to cocaine, foi which it is 
sometimes used as a substitute It is a con- 
densation product of phenacctin and para- 
phcnctidin 

Holograph, a legal instrument, particu- 
larly a deed of conveyance or a will, wholly 
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m the handwriting of the person executing 
the same In countries deriving their legal 
systems from the civil, or Roman law (in- 
cluding Scotland, Quebec, Louisiana, and the 
Spamsh-Amcrican states) such writings are 
deemed to authenticate themselves without 
proof by subscribing witnesses, but in coun- 
tries under the common-law system of Eng- 
land and the United States holographic in- 
struments must be executed with the same 
formalities and then validity established in 
the same manner as anv others 
Holothunans, a class ( Holothuroidea ) of 
echinodcrms generally known as 'Sea Cu- 
cumbers,’ owing to their resemblance to that 
vegetable The body is cylindrical m form, 
with tough and muscular walls, with small 
calcareous spicules of various shapes m the 
skin At one end is the mouth, surrounded by 
tentacles, often much branched and used to 
collect food, at the other is the cloaca, which 
gives off a pan of branched respiratory tubes 
They are found in all seas, but congregate m 
the greatest numbers in Eastern waters Off 
the coasts of Australia and in the tropical 
Pacific there occur large holothunans, which 
are gathered, dried, and sold m China as food, 
under the Malay name trepans or the French 
term beche de mer The Philippine and Sulu 
Islands supply much of this demand, the ani- 
mals being obtained by native searchers near 
low-tide on rocky coasts North American ex- 
amples arc chiefly more or less norm-hke 
forms, living buned m the mud of flat 
shores, the most common bemg species of 
Synapta Consult Arnold’s The Sea Beach at 
Ebb-Ttde 

Holst, Hermann Eduard von (1841- 
1904), German historical writer, was bom m 
Tellm in Livonia He was engaged in journal- 
ism after 1866 in New York, became pro- 
fessor of history at Strassburg (1872) and at 
Freiburg (1874), and from 1892 to 1900 held 
the chair of history in the University of Chi- 
cago After 1900 he again lived in Germany 
His chief work is The Constitutional and 
Political History 0} the United States 

Holt, Hamilton (1872- ), American 

editor md educator, educated at Yale and 
Columbia, with the Independent (1897- 
r 9 -i) , president Rollins College, Florida 

(1925- ) 

Holt, Henry (1840-1926), Amencan pub- 
lisher and author, was bom m Bahtmore, Md 
In 1863 he entered the publishing business 
with G P Putnam, and in 1873 became pres- 
ident of the firm of Henry Holt &. Co , New 
^ork He was a fellow of the American As- 


sociation for the Advancement of Political 
Science He published Talks on Civics 
(1901) , Sturm see, Man and Man (1905) , 
The Cosmic Relations and Immortality 
(1919) He edited the Unpopular and the 
Unpartizan Reviews 

Holt, Joseph (1807-1894), Amencan jur- 
ist, was bom in Breckinridge co , Kentucky, 
and began to practice law in 1828 In 1857 
he was appointed commissioner of patents, 
was made Postmaster-General two years la- 
ter, ahd m i860 became Secretary of War 
Lincoln made him judge advocate of the 
army The courts before w'hich Fitz-John 
Porter and Lmcoln’s assassins were tried are 
among those over which he presided 

Holtei, Karl von (1798-1880), German 
poet and playwright, was bom in Breslau 
He made his debut there in 1819, but aband- 
oned acting for theatrical management and 
writing In 1823 he produced Die Wiener m 
Berlin and Die Berliner in Wien, and in 1826 
Poems From that time until his death he 
managed different theatres in Berlin, Breslau, 
Darmstadt, and elsewhere, and wrote a num- 
ber of novels His most popular work is 
Schtesische Gedichte (1830), which reached a 
22d edition in 1905 

Holton, Luther Hamilton (1817-80), 
Canadian statesman In 1854-7 he was a 
member of the Canadian Legislative Assem- 
bly and in 1862-3 a member of the Cana- 
dian Legislative Council for the Victoria Di- 
vision He was Commissioner of Public Works 
(1863), Mimster of Finance (1863-4), and ln 
1867 was elected to the first Dominion Parlia- 
ment He was an ardent free trader, and a 
strong opponent of Canadian confederation 

Holtz, Wilhelm (1836-1913), German 
physicist, invented the electrical machine 
which bears his name He became assistant 
in the physical laboratory in Greifswald in 
1877, and later was made professor He car- 
ried on extensive research work, and wrote 
many papers on electricity for scientific jour- 
nals 

Holtzmann, Heinrich Julius (1832- 
19x0), German New Testament scholar, was 
born m Karlsruhe He became professor of 
theology at Heidelberg m 1865 and m 1874 
was called to Strassburg His great erudition 
and penetrating intellect were exercised in 
dealing with the synoptic problem, and it is 
his solution, more or less modified, which 
holds the field today (see Gospels) 

Holy Alliance, a league formed by the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
with the declared intention that they would 
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be guided both m their internal administra- 
tion and in their foreign policy by the lofty 
principles of Christianity The document was 
drawn up bv Alexander i of Russia, and 
signed at Pans on Sept 26, 1815 Alexander 
was probably the only sovereign who signed 
it with any real conviction, though it was 
later acceded to by the other European sov- 
ereigns Great Britain, while commending the 
document, never signed it France repudiated 
it, England refused to give it any support, 
and by 1825 it had ceased to be of import- 
ance An attempt to extend its influence to 
America brought about the famous Monroe 
Doctrine 

Holy Communion See Eucharist 


In 1901, when the Law of Associations was 
passed, there were a number of flourishing 
colleges and schools conducted by the order 
in France, these were closed, and by 1903 
the order was greatly reduced Missions es- 
tablished m Bengal, Canada and the United 
States, however, have met with success The 
order was introduced into the United States 
by Father Edward Sorrn in 1842 at South 
Bend, Ind , and has grown into the flourish- 
ing Notre Dame du Lac University St 
Mary’s College for Girls at Notre Dame is 
under the direction of the Congregation and 
there arc also colleges in Oregon, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Texas and Louisiana as well as various 
high and primary schools in other States 



Holy Ci oss College 

Alumni Hall (left) and O’Kane Building (right) 


Holy Cross, College of the, a Roman 
Catholic college under the control of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, situated in 
Worcester, Mass It was founded by Bishop 
Fenwick in 1843 and is the oldest Catholic 
college m New England The buildings arc 
situated on an eminence overlooking the city 
of Worcester The system of education is the 
one m use m all the colleges of the Society of 
Jesus, and is guided by the principles laid 
down m the famous Ratio Studiorum The 
degree of A b is granted For latest statistics 
see Table of Colleges and Universities under 
University 

Holy Cross, Congregation of, a body of 
priests and lay brothers formed in France m 
1836 by the union of the Brothers of St 
Joseph, founded at Ruille in 1820 and the 
Auxiliary Priests of Le Mans established in 
1835 In 1857 the constitution and rules of 
the concreeation were approved by Rome 


There is a Congregation of Sisters of the Holy 
Cross whose work is educational and char- 
itable 

Holy Cross, Order of, the name given to 
several medmval orders in Italy, England, 
Germany, France and other countries In 
Italy the order increased m importance until 
the fourteenth century, when it began to de- 
generate and was at length dissolved in 1656 
In 1211 a canon of Liege founded at Huy 
an order of the Holy Cross which spread 
through France, Holland, part of Germany, 
and England In England the order was 
known as the Crutchcd Friars Although 
greatly reduced by the Reformation, it is still 
in existence, having two houses in Belgium, 
two in Holland and one in Germany In the 
American Episcopal Church an order of the 
Holy Cross was founded in 1881 whose chief 
work is the carrying on of missions and re- 
treats 
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Holy Cross Mountain, peak of the Rock- 
ies, Colorado, in Eagle co , about 15 m nw 
of Leadville Height, 14,000 ft Its main fea- 
ture is the cruciform appearance of two 
snow-filled ravines, whence its name 

Holy Grail, The See Grail, Holy 

Holyhead, market town and seaport in 
Anglesey, Wales, is situated in the north- 
western part, on Holyhead Bay It is a port 
of call for liners from New York and the 
starting point of the mail steamers to Dub- 
lin 

, Holy Land See Palestine 

Holyoke, city, Massachusetts, in Hampden 
co , on the w bank of the Connecticut River 
The nver here has a total fall of about 60 ft , 
and by means of a dam over 1,000 ft long, 
water power is obtained The paper industry 
is one of the most important m the world, 
and there are extensive manufactures of cot- 
ton, worsted, and alpaca goods, thread, silk, 
wire, hardware, automobiles, bicycles, and 
machinery The great fall in the river also af- 
fords opportunity for testing water-wheels 
The surrounding scenery is picturesque, Mt 
Tom (1,215 ft) is nearby Holyoke is the 
nearest railroad station to Mt Holyoke Col- 
lege The famous Dinosaur ‘Tracks’ are lo- 
cated here, p 53,750 

Holyoke, Mount, a steep ndge in Massa- 
chusetts, about 3 miles southeast of North- 
ampton A road and a funicular railway lead 
to the summit, from which there is a mag- 
nificent view over the Connecticut valley 
Height, 954 ft 

Holy Orders See Orders, Holy 

Holy Roman Empire, practically the em- 
pire of which Charles the Great was crowned 
emperor m 800 ad at Rome The Roman 
Empire was broken to pieces in the 5th cen- 
tury by the successive inroads of German 
tribes, Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, 
and others These German conquests, after a 
long period of turmoil, resulted in the foun- 
dation of the modern European states, whose 
separate independence is the negation of the 
idea of universal rule which was embodied m 
the extensive dominions of the old Roman 
emperors The year 476 ad, when Romulus 
Augustus was deposed by the barbarian Odo- 
acer, has been accepted as marking the ex- 
tinction of the Roman empire, at any rate 
m western Europe, and has thus come to be 
regarded as on the whole the best dividing 
date between ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ history 
Thus the emperor in Constantinople became, 
after 476, the sole head of a united empire, 
whose distant sovereignty was undisputed, 


though its actual exercise was impossible m 
the western provinces This state of things 
lasted for nearly three centuries, and might 
have gone on until the empty form became 
so unreal and obsolete that it gradually de- 
cayed away But this process of slow decay 
was interrupted by two events — the growing 
power of the papacy, and the invasion of 
Italy by another heathen and barbarous peo- 
ple of German origin, the Lombards 

Upon the papacy fell the mam burden of 
resisting Lombard encroachments during the 
7th and 8th centuries From Constantinople 
little efficient aid was received after the tem- 
porary successes of the generals of Justinian 
But the popes had too little military strength 
to withstand the Lombard rulers without ex- 
ternal assistance Estranged from the East, 
they sought succor from the great western 
power which was being built up by the 
Franks The alliance of the Frankish dynasty 
with the bishop of Rome was finally cemen- 
ted in 800, when Leo m placed the imperial 
crown on the brow of Charles the Great Thus 
I Italy passed under the rule of a German king 
But the great Frankish power whiph Charles 
the Great and his predecessors had built up 
did not prove sufficiently lasting to be the 
foundation on which the traditions of the 
Roman empire could securely rest Out of the 
permutations and combinations of territory 
among his successors three main subdivisions 
gradually emerge Western Franaa became m 
time the historic kingdom of France, Eastern 
Franaa became Alemannia, or Germany 

Amidst the general anarchy, the first move- 
ment of reorganization came from Germany 
Henry the Fowler (918-936), duke of the 
Saxons, formed a fairly coherent state by 
combining the German duchies to resist the 
barbarian invasions His son and successor, 
Otto the Great (936-973) , continued his pol- 
icy, and raised the German monarchy to a 
commanding place in Europe In 951 he as- 
sumed the crown of Italy, and in 962 he was 
crowned emperor by Pope John xn Otto the 
Great did not rule such vast dominions as 
had owned the sway of Charles the Great, 
but his coronation is in some ways a more 
memorable event than that of his famous 
predecessor 

From the first there was something unreal 
about the Roman Empire, and as time went 
on it became more and more a shadowy 
anachronism In mediaeval theory Christen- 
dom was a single state under the secular 
headship of the emperor and the spiritual 
headship of the Pope They were the two 
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vicegerents of the Deity For a time the bal- 
ance of success rested with the spiritual pow- 
er, but every victory gamed by the pope, 
from Hildebrand to Innocent rti , was a blow 
to that fundamental idea of unity bequeathed 
by Rome, on which the claims of both popes 
and emperors were based And if the union 
of the Roman empire with the German mon- 
archy was fatal to the power of the former, 
it was equally ruinous to the latter In the 
ioth century the German king was one of the 
strongest territorial rulers m Europe , by the 
close of the 13th century he had become one 
of the weakest 

By the 16th century the Holy Roman Em- 
pire seemed to be, and was, a complete an- 
achronism The very conception of unity had 
been destroyed by the growth of coherent 
.and powerful nations in France, Spain, and 
England No emperor after Charles v made 
any real effort to assert imperial authority 
outside of Germany The emperors were 
nothing more than German kings, and even 
in Germany they had little real power The 
empire, as Hobbes put it, was neither holy, 
nor Roman, nor an empire When Napoleon 
became emperor of the French, and when his 
conquests made him supreme in western Eu- 
rope, and a dictator m Germany itself, it be- 
came obviously preposterous for an Austrian 
archduke, even though he was also king in 
Hungary and Bohemia, to bear titles which 
purported to tarry with them the rule of the 
world Francis n , bowing to the inevitable, 
formally resigned these titles in 1806, and 
consoled himself for his degradation with the 
preposterous and unhistoncal designation of 
emperor of Austria, which he had already 
tacked on to his other dignities in 1S04 Sec 
James Bryce’s The Holy Roman Empire 
{1889, rev and enlarged cd 1904) 

Holyrood, royal palace at Edinburgh, once 
an abbey, and for centuries the residence of 
the Scottish sovereigns The abbe\ , w'hich has 
been in rums since 1688, was founded b\ 
Da\id x in 1128 The palace was commenced 
about 1501, and is especially famous as the 
residence of Queen Mar}, and the scene of 
the murder of her favorite, David Rizzio, in 
1566 

Holy Sepulchre, Knights of The Sec 
Hospitallers 

Holy Spirit, The, or Holy Ghost, or 
Paraclete — tc adxocatc — in Christian the- 
ology the third person of the Trimt} The 
doctnnc of the Holy Spirit is a distinctively 
Christian one, but foreshadow mgs of it arc 


believed by some to be found m the Old 
Testament The early Christians saw’ Hu 
work in the form of extraordinary gifts, as 
at the day of Pentecost, which inaugurated 
the new dispensation, for Paul, He is the 
principle of the divine life m the community, 
the begetter of all the spiritual graces But 
the Spirit’s proper personality is most clearly 
found m John Yet the early church did not 
forth with attain to a complete doctrine, nor 
W'as it, in fact, till after the essential divinity 
of Jesus had received full ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion that the personality of the Spirit was 
explicitly recognized, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity formulated For the question as to 
whether the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone, or from the Father and the Son 
( fihoque ), which ultimately brought about 
the separation of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, see Greek Church, Trinity 
Consult Hoyle’s Holy Spirit in St Paul 
(1928) , Watkm-Jones, The Holy Spirit from 
Armtmus to Wesley (1929) , Pohle’s Divine 
Trinity (1930) 

Holystone, a piece of soft sandstone, em- 
ployed m scouring the deck of a ship 

Holy Thursday Sec Ascension Day, 
Maundy Thursday 

Holy Water, signifies water blessed by a 
priest or bishop for certain religious uses 
Sprinkling the hands and face with water 
before entering the sanctuary, prescribed in 
the Jewish law for those ceremonially un- 
clean, was early adopted in the Christian 
Church It is expressly mentioned by Tertul- 
lian in the end of the second century, and 
that the water so employed was blessed by 
the priests we learn from St Jerome, and 
from the Apostolical Constitutions In the 
Roman Catholic Church water is solemnly 
blessed by' the priest or bishop on Holy 
Saturday Holy w’atcr is placed in fonts at 
the doors of churches, that worshippers may 
sprinkle themselves with it, before high mass 
on Sundays the celebrant sprinkles the people 
with holy water, and it is used in nearly 
every blessing given by the church 

Holy Week, the week immediately preced- 
ing Easter, set apart to the commemoration 
of the Passion of the Redeemer Sec Palm 
Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good Fridax , 
Eastfr 

Homage, in the feudal law, the formal sub- 
mission of the vassal to his lord upon the in- 
vestiture of the former It w as a solemn dec- 
laration of allogianre, and in theory consti- 
tuted the tic which created the relation of 
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lord and tenant It was exacted of all military 
tenants, the lesser obligation of fealty being 
all that was required of socage tenants 
Homburg vor dor Hobo, watering place 
in Prussian province at Hcssc-Na'sau, stands 
at the southeast foot of the Taunus Moun- 
tains Its mineral springs arc among the best 
known in Europe, p 17,280 
Home Economics The Leonomes of 
Xenophon is the beginning of the literature 
of the subject that has now come to be de- 
fined as ‘home economics' In the United 
States it has had its widest and fullest devel- 
opment The term home economics is the one 
officially approved b> the professional group, 
The American Home Economics Association, 
organized in 1909 Household management is 
an enormous enterprise, embracing the op- 
eration of 28,000,000 familv homes in Am- 
erica, and the spending (m a normal vear) 
of 852,000,000,000, or a billion dollars a week 
In time, of depression the task is serious, 
calling for skill in substituting low-cost for 
high-cost diet of equal nourishment, and m 
maintaining home morale under trying con- 
ditions 

The great changes brought about by Fred- 
erick W Tavlor’s ‘scientific management’ in 
industry , stressing the use of planning prin- 
ciples, ordcrh routine, motion study of labor 
operations, etc , led Mrs Christine Frederick, 
of New York, in ign, to the belief that the 
home could also benefit from the application 
of the 'line principles of scientific manage- 
ment The results of a v car’s experiments at 
the Applccroft Experiment Station led Mrs 
Frederick to present them before the Effi- 
cicncv Society They were published in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal (1912) and since 
brought together in a volume, The Leo 
Housekeeping The thcorv spread to Euro- 
pean countries, it marked the end of an era 
extending centuries back, when ‘women’s 
work was never done* and was regarded as 
hopeless drudeerv without mental interest 
Needles hbor was supplanted b\ new tools 
and pi ms, science was introduced into the 
home and welcomed Coincident with this 
new outlook on household management came 
new hbor-vaving devices Industn discov- 
ered the potential market for such equipment, 
with the ri'tilt that todav there are millions 
of homts uholh or partiallv niodcrmrtd 
W fieri av ‘home management’ once meant onlv 
household hvgiene, denning, account*, etc, 
‘* n0u include, labor-caving routine, ordcrlv j 
arranumcm intellectual application and ' 


Home 

higher standards Mam social factors enter 
into the scheme 

Tood, as a division of home economics, in- 
cludes all the problems of Diet and Dietetics, 
m which America has made great strides 
Marketing, storage (and cold storage), cook- 
ery, serving, meal-planning, care of waste, 
use of left-overs, selection and use of uten- 
sils, fuel, preservation of food — all these arc 
divisions of the subject The pure food cru- 
sade of several decades ago produced valu- 
able reforms, but vigilance is still necessary 
Canned foods are rising to higher standards 
and their consumption has increased enor- 
mously From one can per family m 1865, 
canned food consumption had grown to 133 
cans per family m 1930, while the proportion 
of food in packages has also increased im- 
mensely 

Clothing, the next subdivision of home cc- 
onimics, has fallen in relative importance of 
technique Home sewing has declined, re- 
placed bv cheap mass production of even 
fashionable wearing apparel Training in 
clothing now includes buying, color values, 
ensembles, style and suitability for type, size, 
and occasion Shelter is a term used to desig- 
nate house and house planning— another sub- 
ject that received a new impetus under the 
stimulation of modernistic designs and new 
conceptions of home-planning and the desir- 
ability of planning kitchens and other rooms 
for greater efficiency, artistry, light, ventila- 
tion, spaciousness, sanitation and cost Other 
subdivisions in home economics are Operat- 
ing, Advancement, Savings Operating is the 
cost of fuel, ice, service, equipment, etc, 
though manv women regard the purchase of 
an electric refrigerator as ‘advancement’ no 
less than the acquisition of a radio, or an 
automobile As living standards rise, the dis- 
tinction between luxuries and necessities tends 
to disappear 

Advancement is a cla«sification for such 
as education, culture, travel, entertainment, 
welfare, etc, which prcsumablv represent the 
ultimate ends of desire or spending Educa- 
tion in Home Economics— New England has 
the oldest tradition of definite home training 
but only m «cvvmp, which was introduced to 
Boston public schools in 17S9 Not until 
Toledo Ohio, introduced ‘domestic science’ in 
1SS4 was there a general development m this 
brmcb 01 education It i< now general in clc- 
mentarv schools («cwmg beginning iruaBv in 
the filth and cool cry in the seventh grade) 
and of tour e al 0 in high school- There are 
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still thousands of girls m schools where no 
tuition of this hind is given, the expense of 
maintenance makes its extension rather slow 
In the Middle West the work grew rapidly m 
the State universities, and almost invariably 
in the agricultural schools The State colleges 
of agriculture in most of the Eastern States 
give this training, that at Cornell having the 
largest and strongest department 
Since 1918 a rapidly-increasing use for 
women trained in home economics has been 
with public utilities companies, with food 
manufacturers, with advertising agencies, 
with newspapers and magazines, with large 
retail stores, with wholesale and retail stores 
and style organizations In diet and nutrition 
work, hotels, sanatorium^, schools, hospitals, 
clubs, public institutions, missionary, welfare 
and charity work, etc , have also provided 
many careers Graduates m home economics 
nave also been employed as managing house- 
keepers m private households, or for domestic 
service of a well-paid, specialized type About 
2,000,000 girls attend high schools, and about 
half receive some home training Government 
Support — Through the State and national 
agricultural departments a great deal has 
been done in spreading home economics into 
rural districts Nutrition science was notably 
advanced by Prof W O Atw'atcr, director of 
the first agricultural experiment station, 
Middletown, Conn, 1875, and later by the 
U S Office of Experiment Stations 
By common consent, Mrs Ellen H Rich- 
ards is regarded as the dean of all home eco- 
nomic experts , at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, an expert in sanitary chemis- 
try, Mrs Richaids advocated more science in 
the home, for which she coined the word ‘eu- 
themes ’ Mrs Chnstine Frederick, founder of 
the Applccroft Home Experiment Station at 
Grccniawn, Long Island, N Y, occupies a 
high position among modern leaders, and 
Mrs Lillian Gilbrcth is noted for kitchen de- 
signing and household efficiency In connec- 
tion with this article see Budget, Family, 
Cookery, Diet and Dietetics, Food, 
Furniture, Heating, Housing, Ven- 
tilation Consult Lillian M Gilbrcth’s 
The Homemaker and Her Job, Della T 
Lute’s A Home of Yota Own, Elizabeth and 
Forrester MacDonald’s Homemaking, A Pro- 
fession for Men and Women, Hazel Schultz’s 
Making Homes, Mrs Frederick's Ignoramus’s 
Book of Housekeeping and Selling Mrs Con- 
sumer, Edith Hawley’s Economics of Food 
Consumption, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s Cost of Living m New Yorl 


Ctty, 1(126, Berridgc-Wmslow-Flinn’s Pur- 
chasing Power of l he Consumer, Literary Di- 
gest's Zanesville and 36 other American Com- 
munities, Stuart Chase’s Youi Money’s 
Wot th, Harris and Huston’s New Home Eco- 
nomics Omnibus (1945) 

Home Guards, or Home Defense 
Leagues, citizen organizations formed to act 
as a reserve to the regular police force, sup- 
plementing or taking over the routine W'ork 
of that force m cases of emergency or m w ar 
time, and performing other civic and social 
services One of the most typical and im- 
portant of these organizations in the United 
States was the Home Defence League of New 
York City, which was created by Police 
Commissioner Woods in 1915, with a special 
view to releasing the police of the citv for 
military service in case of w T ar In May, 
1917, over 600 members of the New' York 
City League took the places of patrolmen 
and traffiemen The total membership was 
about 20,000 The League was supplanted by 
the Police Reserves of New York City, which 
ceased to function since Jan 1, 1926 
Home Loan Bank Act, a measure passed 
bv both houses of Congress on Julv 16, 1932, 
provides (1) for a svstem of 8 to 12 gov- 
ernment-supervised banks to assist m con- 
struction and financing of homes by mdivi- 
uals, each bank to be capitalized at $5,000,- 
000 and supported by a government fund of 
$125,000,000 (2) The system to be admin- 
istered by a special board having $300,000 
for expenses (3) Permits these regional banks 
to discount the security which eligible asso- 
ciations receive from home owners, (4) cir- 
culation privileges for government bonds 
bearing up to 3^ per cent interest arc ex- 
tended to three y’ears so that the national 
banks may use the bonds as security for 
temporary currency expansion, totaling near- 
ly $1,000,000,000 Franklin W Fort, a New 
Jersey banker, was appointed chairman of 
the Board by the President, other membeis 
were W B Best, Pittsburgh, Dr J M Gnes 
of Ohio, N Adams, Texas, and M M 
Bodfish of Chicago This timely relief was 
prompted by the severe hardships brought 
upon countless home owners during the de- 
pression In 1933 about half of the counties 
in the U S w’cre without local thrift and 
home-financing facilities, and many existing 
institutions were unable to meet the needs of 
investots or borrowers Bv June 30, 1040, 
1,455 federal associations w’crc m operation, 
located in all the states and m Hawaii and 
Alaska See United States, New Deal 
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Homeopathy See Homoeopathy 
Homeopathy, American Institute of, 
the oldest national medical organization in 
the United States, was founded in 1841 It 
ousts to advance the principles of homeop- 
ath) and to improve matena mcdica It 
holds annual meetings, and publishes monthlv 
The Journal 0 / the American Institute of 
Homeopath ) 

Homer, the author of the Iliad and the 
Odvssf), probahl) lived in the lath ccnturj 
nc His birthplace is doubtful, even in an- 
tiquit) seven cities contended for the honor 
The Iliad tells the storv, not of the whole 
Trojan War, but of some of the chief events 
m the last of the ten vears of its duration 
The subject of the Odyssev is the return of 
Odjsscus from Trov to his home m Ithaca 
Owing to various reasons this homecoming 
was dclavcd for ten vears, during which he 
wandered far and wide 
The subject of each poem possesses a re- 
markable unitv This umtv is not the least 
of the evidences of the genius of Homer 
Neat to this umtv we maj place his com- 
mand of a varied, expressive, and harmonious 
vocabularv, which enables him both to de- 
scribe the most ordmarv actions of life, and 
at the same time to express with unsurpassed 
subhmitv the heroic actions and passions of 
his heroes Then we must observe his dra- 
matic power, which has made his chief char- 
acters— Achilles, Hector, Agamemnon, Nes- 
tor, and Odj sscus— liv e as do few personages 
in authentic lustorv , the marv cllous art bv 
which, while never condoning tht guilt of 
Helen, he vet wins for her his reader’s love, 
and justifies her place as his heroine, his 
perfect punlv and deep religious feeling, Ins 
practical wisdom and sound morahtv, which 
made his poems the Bible of Greece , the ac 
curate observation of nature, that indescrib- 
able freshness and naturalness , the perfection 
of Ins verbal form, which is convcvcd to our 
cars through the medium of the hexameter, 
that incomparable measure which is found 
done in the Greek language 
I rom a verv carle time the Homeric poems 
w ere studied w ith great care — r q , be the poet 
\ntimachus and the philosopher \nstotlc and 
cspecnlle be the three great Alexandrian crit- 
ics ?cnodotus Aristophanes and Aristarchus, 
whose lives roughle cover the period from s6o 
to ivo nc Of these Aristarchus was much 
the greatest he not onle amended the text 
but n!«ei fulle commented on it It was he 
"ho divided the Iliad and the Odejtre each 
into lee ente -four books He also refuted, as 


was held, the Chenzontes, or 'separators', who 
assigned the two poems to diftcront authors 
We max believe m the authenticit) of the 
I had as a whole, as the work of one great 
poet, while admitting the possibilit) of large 
interpolations, such as that of bk x But that 
the Odissey is the work of the same poet 
can hardle be scnouslv contended Its later 
date is shown b> its tacit recognition of the 
existence of the Iliad, its imitation of phrases 
m the Iliad, its nearer approach to later 
Greek m point of grammar, its different view 
of the gods and its variations m mythology, 
and its wider geographical knowledge 
Of tht following facts we ma> be certain 
Homer was long antenor to the cvclic poets 
(740 bc, and later) and to Hesiod (800 
nc), and knew nothing of Greek colonics in 
Ana (eleventh ccnturv bc) or elsewhere, or 
of the Domn invasion of the Peloponnesus, 
usuallv dated to about 1100 bc He was, 
therefore, earlier than the date last men- 
tioned It seems as if the civilization with 
which he was familiar resembled closel) the 
Mvccnann In some respects, however, espe- 
ciallv in regard to the armor used bv his 
heroes, he appears to belong to a later date 
than that of which the discoveries of Schlic- 
mann and others have found evidence We 
ma) therefore assume that he was contcm- 
porar) with the last centuiy of that avaliza- 
tion — , the tw clfth before Chnst Bibliog- 
raphy — The best editions of the Iliad and 
the Odvjjcv arc Text of the Iliad, Monro, 
\an Leeuwen, Da Costa and Tick, text of 
the Od\ssc\, Monro I udwich, Van I ccuvecn 
and Da Costa Of translations into T nglish, 
besides the older works of Chapman and 
Pope, there are I ord Dcrb> ’s Iliad, Blackie’s 
Iliad, Worslce’s Ode wee, Wa>’s Iliad, and 
William Morns’ Qdvssrv, m verse, and m 
prose, Lang, and Leaf, and Mv ers’ Iliad, and 
Butcher and Lang’s Orfesice 
Homer, Louise (Beatt>) (1872-1947), 
Atntnean opera singer, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa She studied under W L Whitnev 
and Sidnev Homer (whom «hc marned) and 
Mme Koenig m Part*, and m iSqS made her 
debut at Vicliv as I tonora in La Fa onto 
In 1900 she became one of tht leading mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Home 
Homer, Winslow (18,6 1910) American 
painter, was bom m Boston Mas* He passed 
his carle lilt in Camlmdct Mass studied 
hthographv for two enr* and in 1S47 be- 
gan work as an illustrator Two vtars htcr 
he removed to New Aork During the Civil 
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War he represented Harpers Weekly as artist 
and correspondent at the front, and in 1867 
he visited Europe, where he exhibited with 
success in Pans, Brussels, and Antwerp In 
1881 Homer visited Tynemouth on the Brit- 
ish coast, where he painted a notable scries of 
water colors and several pictures m oils of 
the work of the coast guardsmen and fisher- 
men In 1884 he settled permanently at 
Prout’s Neck, Me , from this time on devot- 
ing himself chiefly to the painting of the 
marine scenes for w'hich he is best known 
These include The Ltjc Line (1SS4) , The Fog 
Warn ng (1885) and Lookout — All’s Well 
(1896), m the Boston Art Museum, Under- 
tow (1886), Eight Bells (1886), The West 
Wind (1891), and A Summer Night (1890), 
m the Luxembourg, Pans, Northeaster 
(1895), Cannon Rock (1895), The Maine 
Coast (1896), and The Gulf Stream (1899), 
m the Metropolitan Museum Homer w r as a 
member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters Consult W H Downes’ The Lt]e 
and Works of Winslow Homer 
Home Rule, in general, the control of local 
affairs m any state, county, or other admin- 
istrative unit, by the people of that unit, 
rather than by the dominant sovereignty The 
term is used especially in connection with the 
Irish movement for self-government under 
British sovereignty The earlier stages of the 
agitation for Irish self-government arc re- 
presented by the repeal movement of Daniel 
O’Connell, the Young Ireland Rebellion of 
1848, and the Fenian rising twenty years later 
(see Ireland, History) In 1873 the term 
‘Home Rule’ was invented by Isaac Butt, 
leader of the Irish Parliamentary party On 
the death of Butt, m 1879, Charles Stewart 
Parnell became the real leader of the Nation- 
alists (see Parnell, C S ) The general elec- 
tion of 1885 greatly strengthened the party of 
Parnell, and he held the controlling influence 
m the House of Commons On April 6, 1886, 
W E Gladstone introduced his first Home 
Rule Bill, and thereby broke up the old Lib- 
eral Party This Bill was defeated on June 7, 
1886 Gladstone introduced his second Home 
Rule Bill m 1893, which passed the third 
reading m the House of Commons, but was 
defeated in the House of Lords 
The third Home Rule Bill was introduced 
by H H Asquith’s government in April, 
1912 It differed in many material respects 
from Gladstone’s measures, chiefly m the ab- 
sence of any Irish contribution to imperial 
expenditure, and m the much larger financial 
powers granted to an Irish government It 


provided for an Irish Parliament with a 
House of Commons containing 164 members, 
and a nominated House of Lords — such par- 
liament to have pow er to legislate on all sub- 
jects, with the exception of those matters 
which were not Irish, those subjects which 
the Imperial Government reserves to itself, 
certain specified matters like treason and for- 
eign treaties, and the endowment of any re- 
ligion or the establishment of religious pref- 
erences The Imperial Government could at 
any moment pass a law on an Irish question 
over the head of the Irish Parhamcnt Fur- 
ther, the Lord Lieutenant could \ eto any law 
or reserve it for the consideration of the Im- 
perial Gox'crnment Hus Bill passed the 
House of Commons, but was defeated by the 
House of Lords m January, 1913 It was re- 
introduced in May, 1913, and for the second 
time was passed bv the House of Commons 
and rejected b\ the Lords ‘It was again 
brought before the Commons on March 5, 
1914, and on Mav 25 was passed by a vote 
of 351 to 274 Under the provisions of the 
Parliamentary Act of 1911 it then became 
the law , regardless of the Lords King George 
signed the Home Rule Bill on Sept 18, 19x4 
There was xaolcnt opposition from Ulster 
and on Feb 25, 1920, a new Home Rule bill, 
providing for two separate legislatures — one 
for Southern and one for Northeastern Ire- 
land with an Irish Council as a link between 
the two, was introduced into the House of 
Commons It passed its third reading on Nov 
11 and received the assent of the Lords on 
Dec 20, 1920 This was not acceptable, how'- 
cvcr, to Southern Ireland, and further at- 
tempts to settle the question resulted on Dec 
6, 1922, in the conclusion of a treaty grant- 
ing Ireland the same status as the other 
British dominions Specific provision was 
made for the exemption of Northern Ireland 
from the terms of the treaty In October, 
1922, an Irish Constitution was adopted, and 
on Dec 6, 1922, the Irish Free State was 
formally established b> royal proclamation 
See also Ireiand 

Home Sickness See Nostalgia 
Homestead, borough, Pennsylvania, Alle- 
gheny co , on the Monongahela Riv'er Home- 
stead is one of the world’s greatest iron and 
stecl-producmg centers It also manufactures 
mill machinery , engines, steel car w heels, high 
grade valves, axles, fire brick, concrete blocks, 
tiles, cellar doors, iron fences, fire escapes, 
cigars, vaohns, phonographs, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, chemical products, and ice, p 19,012 
Homestead Laws, m the United States, 
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arc of two kinds {i ) Federal Homestead 
Acts under which 'the unoccupied public lands 
of the United States ha\e been opened to 
settlement by bona fide settlers for the pur- 
pose of establishing permanent homes Sec 
Punne Lands oranr U S (2 ) Laws enacted 
in most of the States for securing a family 
against the loss of a modest home through 
the claims of creditors, but aarvmg widely m 
dificrent States The exemption from debts is 
only partial, certain classes of claims (as 
mortgages, liens for improvement, taxes, etc ) 
being enforceable against the homestead 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have 
homestead laws modelled on the American 
plan 

Homicide, the most general term for 
the killing of one human being bx another, 
otherwise than by command of the state It 
includes accidental and justifiable killing, as 
well as wilful murder, but not the execution 
of the death penalty nor the killing of the 
public enemy m war Homicide is justifiable 
where ncccs-an to prexent murder or other 
atrocious crime of xiolcncc, or to prex’ent the 
escape of a felon, it is excusable as m self- 
defence or m the protection of one’s wife, 
child, parent, or property All other homicides 
arc punishable as felonies 

Homildon Hill, one of the Cheviot 
heights near the xilhgc of Homildon or 
Humblcton, Northumberland, England Here 
(Sept 14, 1402) Doughs, with an army of 
10,000 Scots, was defeated by an English 
force under Hotspur and the Earl of March 

Homily, a discourse held with one or more 
indixiduils, but m ecclesiastical use a dis- 
course held m the church The practice of ex- 
plaining m a popular form the lessons of 
Scripture read in the synagogues had pre- 
x ailed among the Jews and appears to have 
been adopted m the Christian churches from 
the earliest times A large collection of Old 
EngltJi homilies has been left bx Tlfric, and 
much of the literature of the Middle Ages is 
homiletic 

Homme Rcplcgiando, an ancient com- 
mon law writ for securing the release of a 
Person unlaw fullx imprisoned, bx bailing him 
out 

Homimdie, the familx to xxhich man be- 
long'' of the ordtr of primates 

Hominy, white Indian-com kernels 
broken into particles of uniform sire after the 
fibrous parts and the perm haxc been re- 
moved 

Homocercal, the eordition in the tail of 
fishes when the upper and loxxer lobes arc c 1 


equal size, and the vertebral column continues 
straight The homocercal tail is found in most 
tclcosteans and m some ganoids Examples 
may be seen in cod, mackerel, haddock 

Homoeopathy, now Homeopathy, a sys- 
tem of medicine, which teaches that diseases 
should be treated or cured bx drugs caphble 
of producing similar sy mptoms of disordered 
health to those presented by them This sys- 
tem is based upon the discoveries of Samuel 
Hahnemann of Saxony , enunciated by him in 
lus Science of Therapeutics in 1796 Hahne- 
mann’s reasoning regarding the causes of dis- 
ease is todax supplanted by the accepted dis- 
cox cries of modern research into the ctiologx 
of disease In 1821 the first homeopathic 
journal was published, the Archive of the 
Homccopathtc Method of Curing appearing in 
that vear in Leipzig But the growth of 
homeopathy has been sloxv m Germany In 
the United States homeopathy' has flourished 
It was brought to America by Dr H B 
Grant in 1825, and it is m this country , freed 
from restrictions, that it has gained greatest 
recognition Homeopathic physicians have 
xx on the nght to representation, national. 
State, and local Many institutions allow them 
to compete for medical and surgical services, 
and they have their own board of medical 
examiners in many States In the homeo- 
pathic medical schools the pathology of dis- 
ease is taught, as arc all the fundamental sci- 
ences upon which the modem practice of 
medicine is based In 1916 about 15,000 hom- 
eopathic practitioners were registered m the 
United States, and there were 10 homeo- 
pathic medical schools There were oxer joo 
public hospitals and sanatoria under homeo- 
pathic management, and a number of medi- 
cal journals 

Homologous Ser cs, m chemistry The 
hxdrocarbons ard their derivatives arc re- 
markable as occurring in families of appa- 
rentlx unlimited «ize, between the members 
of which there is 1 constant difference of 
composition Whenever organic compound- 
show great re cmblancc in their chemical 
properties differing in composition bx 
nXCII thex are said to be be homologous 
See IIxnrocxRBOxs 

Homology When two organs arc similar 
m structure and development though not nc- 
cc«an’x n function the-c organs arc s’ld to 
be homologou- 

Homonym*, in philologx, are words h’x- 
ing the same sound but different meaning 
and derivation 

Homoouuan, Homoiounan, two terns. 
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meaning respectively ‘of the same substance’ 
(with God) and ‘of similar substance,’ which 
formed the party watchwords of the great 
church controversy of the third century re- 
garding the nature of Christ The former vv as 
adopted by the Athanasians, the latter by the 
Arians, or rather semi-Arnns 

Homoptera, a suborder of Hemiptcra, in- 
cluding the cicadas, aphids, scale insects, and 
the like, whose fore wings generally resemble 
the hind wings 

Homotaxial Professor Huxley pointed out 
that ven different assemblages of animals 
and plants inhabit different regions of the 
globe, hence, he argued, the mere fact that 
two senes of rocks in different regions con- 
tain similar assemblages of fossil remains does 
not prove that they were simultaneously de- 
posited He proposed to call this relationship 
homotaxial 

Honan, province, Central China, tra\ ersed 
by the Yellow River (Hoangho) Honan is 
thickly populated, especially m the part n of 
the Yellow River, a large fertile plain which 
produces all kinds of cereals Area, 68,000 sq 
miles, p 25,600,000 

Honda, tn , Tolima, Colombia, at the head 
of navigation on the lower Magdalena, 60 
miles northwest of Bogota Altitude 690 ft , 
p 9,000 

Hondo Sec Japan 

Honduras, republic of Central America, 
lyang betw cen the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Honduras on the n and Salvador and the 
Bay of Tonseca on the s , and between Guate- 
mala on the w r and Nicaragua on the e Ex- 
cept for a narrow strip of swamp land along 
cither coast, the country is a tableland, its 
series of elevated plateaus broken b\ broad 
and fertile plains and valle\s, or rising to 
mountain-ridges that reach S 000 ft The cli- 
mate is hot on the coast but the highlands 
are cool and healthful There is a wet and a 
dry season The flora and fauna are those of 
the other Central American countries The 
mineral resources are extensive, but undeve- 
loped 

igncuUure — The chief export is bananas 
Other products arc cocoanuts, coffee, corn, 
rice, tobacco, wheat and mahogany Cattle 
breeding is important and is encouraged bv 
the government Transportation facilities are 
limited In 1941 there were 1,000 miles of 
railwav Then, were air transport com- 
panies offering daih mail and passenger sen - 
ice for interior and coa'tal cities and to El 
Salvador and Nicaragua All shipping is m a 
backward state The population of Honduras 


according to the 1935 census was 962,000, 
chiefly Spanish and mixed Spanish and In- 
dian Education is free and compulsory from 
the ages of seven to fifteen In 1941 there 
were 1,600 elementary' schools, with about 
60,000 pupils, 15 high schools and normal 
schools, the National University at Teguci- 
galpa Religious liberty is guaranteed, Roman 
Catholicism prevails The size of the regular 
army was fixed at 2,500 men, including the 
national guard, under the terms of the Wash- 
ington Central American Convention of 1923 

Government — The constitution w as rc- 
writtcn 111 1924 The president is elected for 
six years, and is assisted bv six ministers, 
and the legislativ e power is vested m a cong- 
ress of deputies into the ratio of one per 15,- 
000 inhabitants Honduras w r as discovered by 
Columbus m 1502 With the rest of Central 
America, it threw' off the yoke of Spain m 
1821, and in 1S23 joined the federation of 
Central American States which lasted till 
1838 In 1S39 it became a republic, and in 
1849-51 formed a union with Salvador and 
Nicaragua, which ended in 1S63 in war In 
1907 treaties were signed with Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Salvador, setting 
up a high court in Honduras for the settle- 
ment of all disputes betw cen the negotiating 
states Political turmoil from 1919 onwards 
brought intervention by U S Marines in 
1922 and 1923 The Guatemalan boundarv 
dispute was referred m 1930 to an Arbitra- 
tion Commission presided over by U S Chief 
Justice Hughes, and settled 193a There was 
considerable friction, 1939 Nicaragua claim- 
ing that Honduras had been acquiring war 
equipment Honduras declared war on Ger- 
many, Italv, and Japan, 1941 

Honduras, Gulf of, an indentation of 
Central America, between British Honduras 
on the northwest and Guatemala and Hon- 
duras on the s 

Hone, William (17S0-1842), a versatile 
and industrious English writer The Everyday 
Book, Table-Book, and Yearbook contained 
rich stones of information on manners and 
antiquities 

Hones, popularlv called Whetstones or 
Oilstones, a class of stones used for sharp- 
ening knives and other cutting instruments 
See Oilstones 

Honesty, a cruciferous plant ( Litnana an- 
nua) which bears racemes of large scentless 
lilac flowers in carh summer, followed by 
flat, elliptical pods, the central partitions of 
which remain until late in the winter 

Honey, a sweet, thick hom'd produced by 
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bees and other insects of the same genus The 
working bees gather the ncctir from the nec- 
taries of flowers, and also sweets from other 
sources when nectar is scarce, which the} 
cam home to the hive in the crop or honev - 
bag Here it appears to undergo a trans- 
formation, bv which it becomes honev before 
it is di=gorgcd into the cells of the comb \s 
an article of commerce and for human con- 
sumption honev is presented both m the comb 
and as run or strained honev There is great 
vanctv in the qualit} of honev The product 
of spnng excels that ot summer, while mo't 
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autumn honey is inferior to both The flavor 
depends greatlj upon the flowers which have 
supplied the nectar Hone} is a favorite arti- 
cle of food See Bees 

Honey Ant, a small, light-colored ant of 
the Southwestern United States and Mexico, 
which lives in underground chambers 

Honeycomb Moth ( Galleria ceretta), a 
destructive moth of the family Pyrahdac, 
whose caterpillars feed upon bee-comb and 
arc often a great pest in hiv cs There are tw o 
broods m the season 

Honey Creeper, a small tropical or sub- 


tropical bird of the familv Cocrcbidac, found 
an large numbers m the West Indies 
Honeydew, a viscid saccharine exudation 
which is often found m warm drv weather 
on the leaves and stems of plants, occurring 
on both trees and herbaceous plants 
Honey Enters or Honey Suckers (Mcli- 
phagidas), a family of passerine birds found 
onlv in the Australian region and m some 
of the islands of the Pacific 
Honey Guide, Indicator, or Moroc, a 
bird of the familv Indicatonde, related to 
j the barbets and w oodpeckcr The} arc found 
! m Africa, India, and the Mala} region Their 
excitement when thev have discovered a bees’ 
1 nest leads a honev -loving animal like the 
ratcl, or an observing man, to seek the nest 
Honey Locust Tree 
Honcystone, or Mellite, a mineral which 
crv5tallizcs m the tetragonal svstem in small, 
1 pvramidal, honc}-}cllow costals, which have 
| a vvaw lustre and a hardness of about 2 It 
' is the aluminum salt of mellitic acid, with 
'water • 



i, Part of Corolla, with stam- 
ens, 2, fruit 

Honeysuckle, a genus ( Lontccra ) of 
plants of the order Caprifohaccae, embracing 
some 175 ornamental shrubs, either upright 
or climbing, found as far s as Mexico in the 
Western, and Java in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere Some 90 species and man} hvbnds 
are cultivated The better known varieties 
include the bush bone} suckles L tatonca 
and L fragranttsstma Honeysuckles arc easy 
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of cultivation and most of them arc compara- 
tively hardy Propagation is b> seeds or cut- 
tings 

Honfleur, seaport and watering place, de- 
partment of Calvados, France, on the south- 
ern side of the Seme cstuarv ,7m s e of 
Havre 

Hongkong, or Hmng-Kinng, a crown 
colon} of Great Britain (area 391 sq m ) , 
made up of a compact group of islands in- 
cluding Hongkong Island (32 sq m), first 
occupied by Great Britain m 1841 and se- 
cured to her b> treat} m 1842 , the Kowloon 
Peninsula on the mainland (3 sq m ) , ceded 
to the colony m i860, and the New Terri- 
tory (356 sq m ) , acquired bv a 99-} car lease 
in 1898 The Island of Hongkong lies at the 
mouth of the Canton River The harbor is so 
completed protected as to appear landlocked 
but lies in the t>phoon belt, and severe 
storms occur Hongkong is a mihtar} and 
naval station of first-class importance It is 
one of the world’s greatest transhipment 
ports, constituting the principal entrepot for 
the trade of Southern China if not of East- 
ern Asia The chief industries arc refining of 
sugar and of bn, shipbuilding, cotton spin- 
ning, the preserving of foodstuffs, nee pol- 
ishing, and the manufacture of furniture, ce- 
ment, paper, rope, and w oven and knitted 
doth The government of Hongkong is ad- 
ministered b> a governor, assisted bv an 
executive council of nine members, and a leg- 
islative council The total civil population of 
the colon} m 1941 was 1,052,256 The colony 
was seized by Japan, 1941, restored, 1945 

Hongkong University, an institution of 
higher learning on the island of Hongkong, 
opened in 1912 The Umvcrsitv is under the 
control of the government of the island 

Honolulu, capital of the Haw anan Islands, 
is situated on the southern coast of the Island 
of Oahu The city stretches for several miles 
along the shore between the sea and the 
mountains There are bcaubful drives, parks 
and playgrounds, the largest being Kapiolam 
Park Waikiki Beach, s of the city, is a 
world-famed resort, noted for its surf boat- 
ing The United States Army and Navy oc- 
cupy a conspicuous part in the city’s life, 
owing to its nearness to Pearl Harbor (naval 
station) and Schofield Barracks (military 
post) Honolulu is a distributing center for 
the whole island The chief exports are sugar 
and p.neapples, a large quantity shipped to 
the U S The population is heterogeneous, 
including Japanese, Chinese, Americans, Por- 
tuguese, English, and Germans, as well as 


native Hawunans The attack on Honolulu 
and Pearl Harbor Dec 7, 1941, resulted in 
America’s entry into World War II 
The harbor of Honolulu was made known 
to civihzabon by Captain Brown (1794), but 
the place remained a mere village until 1815 
In 1S20 it became the capital of the archi- 
pelago, and remained the territorial capital 
after the Hawaiian Islands were annexed to 
the United States, p 154,476 
Hononus (3S4-423 An) 01, m full, Fla- 
vius Honorius Augustus, emperor of Rome 
from 395, was the second son of Theodosius 
the Great His reign is notevvorthv chicfiv for 
the inroads of the Goths, under Alanc and 
under Rhadagaisus The former was checked 
and the latter defeated bv Stihcho, who was 
the real ruler of the empire during Hononus’ 
vouth 

Hononus 1 , Pope (626-638), was born 
in Campania He sent the pallium to Pauh- 
nus of York and Hononus of Canterburj, 
and tried unsuccessful!} to make the British 
church adopt the Roman custom of keeping 
Easter 

Hononus II, Pope (1124-30), Lambert 
of Osba, was born m Fagnano near Imoh 
He sanctioned the order of Knights Tem- 
plars (1128) and the Pncmonstratcnsian or- 
der, sent Otho as missionar} to Poland, and 
contended unsuccessfully with Roger, Count 
of Sicily, over the Norman possessions in 
Southern Italy 

Hononus III , Pope (1216-27), Ccncio 
Savclh, born at Rome He confirmed the or- 
der of St Dominic (1216) and of St Fran- 
cis (1223), crowned Frederick n emperor, 
opposed the Albigcnscs, and supported Henrv 
in of England against France 
Hononus IV, Pope (1285-7), Giacomo 
Savelh, bom at Rome, supported Charles of 
Anjou against Peter of Aragon, who had 
taken Sicilv and imprisoned the king 
Hood, Thomas (1799-1S45), English poet, 
was born in London In 1821 he became sub- 
editor of the London Magazine, to it he con- 
tributed verse, and through it he became the 
friend of Lamb His wit and humor were 
more lucrative to this brave struggler than 
the qualities with which thev were insepa- 
rably blended His Miss Ktlntanscgg is right- 
ly classed among his serious poems, and with 
the pathos of The Song 0} the Shirt and The 
Bridge 0} Sighs he stirred all hearts 
Hood, Mount, summit m the Cascade 
Range in Oregon, is an extinct volcano 
rising to 11,225 ft above the sea 
Hooded Warbler (Wtlsoma milrata ) one 
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of the roe t con'piu'ou* of the as ar We in of 
•let mted State-, spending the simmer in 
the Southern and Middle S' ate* 

Hoof* nrc tht 'ol d ens dopes which, in the 
maioMa of urmulatc , encase the citrcnu- 
l>cs- oi the dipt nrd »cphce the nails or 
cLas « ol othc r r aumal' Ld e nail< the in 
renewed behind a> tle\ a'c e rub alia worn 
ww in iront lh»v nrc «aaed from dend 
an mh nnd utilised fo” the (reduction of 
flue, pebt!—, c*c 



t ffo-n nil <r ctu * (hoof 
hom) - In^r laser of non fi- 
b-oi 1 hn-n (in‘<n'iti\cl lint 
nn- \ Co'onal bird ((rnpoln) 

( The (o< 5 Tin heel 6 Thr 
fro 7 Tfie bar 

Hook of Holland, or Hork-ran Hol- 
land the point of n small pcmnwili of S 
Holland, at rrouth of tht New WaUrv an, 
17 m 11 m of Po'Urdsm 

Hookah, the 1 <'f) del of India imircrua 
an Oient'l tnbaeco pipe, lnsui" lh« bowl 
-'tt-elird to a a >*e containing v ate', through 
vhtch the 'mol c (n"t before entering a 
lon^ flexible tula corn. ram- it to thr mouth- 
piece 

Hooke, Robert (16,5-170?) I nghdi ex- 
pcnmcnlal philoMiplu r, bom at I re»bw atcr. 
We ol Wmht lie diainrd before Newton tlic 
true doctrine of unit oral rrautalion, but 
from hi lact of mathcmitfcil fnowlcdic 
failed to demonstrate Ins di'Coaers 

Hooker, Mount, peal of the Rod a Mt' , 
on the boundarj lx tv cm Hnti'h Columbia 
and \lberta, Canada 

Hooker, Thomas (1566-16(7), \mencan 
theologian, one of the founder- of Connecti- 
cut, v is bom in Mart field, I oicc'tcr'hirc, 
Lngltnd Hating been arraigned ,i« a Puritan 
b-> the ccclc'ia'tical authorities in Lnrl end, lit 
'tent to Holland in i6?o and from there emi- 
ented to Ncv Tngl ind in 1653 aaherc he. bt- 
camc pa'tor of the first cliurcb at Ness toss nt 
(now Cambridge), Ma« Uceoming discon- 


tented with condition' in Massachusetts be 
led In* con re, ation ami olhi re to aalnt 1' noaa 
C01 nrctimt, and there founded Hartford 

Hool worm Diicmc, l noaa n tccbmcalla a' 
Vi r i nr ■** s and \rh\lp’lomu'is, and popu- 
larla a< Ground ItJi \ncnna, Miners* \m - 
nna, Uriel laa cr‘* \t,emia, ami I ..ap'ian 
( *ilnri»M» 1* a pari'i'it tli'ea'i octunin, (inn 
cipalla in trop e il and subtropical countries 
In the l nited ‘'tale' it i< confinul chiefla to 
the nur aallra' of tie South \tlantir and 
Gt'lf States It attads ptr<ons of all aits ind 
clis‘c« tliomh it Is most common in tural 
district' 

S mptoma — Infections of cutaneous or- 
igin, winch app- ar to con«tmiU the j rcit ma 
jon’a ofca c< tw o distinct 't igt 'in the course 
ot the die'st mas |>i recount td — the cut 1- 
reo s aid tin intestinal The rharictcriatic 
feature of thr cutaneous st v e is the ltrlniig At 
the ‘ite of e.itrstice of the a nun- para»ite 

Hie s\ nj'toms ot tin intestinal <t n r are 
areotn Hecau'c of its baneful effects on the 
1 rilth and rfiieienca of the run! populihon, 
the liool v omi rnn*'itutes a *crions mi nacc to 
economic ami -social progress Tile State 
! bond of health base conducted timorous 
cat ipait n' a> im t the di«ca e, and the Rod c- 
fel’er Commi* inn for the 1 radication o' 
Hool a nrm I)i ra«o lias accompli bed impor- 
tant results 



II pot- a! 


Hoop Snake, the name giaen to Abnstor 
frytl roframmus ind raranna abacura, two 
small harmless «nal cs found in the Southern 
United States 

Hootae Mountain*, m Deri shire co , 
Mast ichu'ctts, a spur of the Green Mountains 
The Hoorar Junnrl, the first great tunnel 
in the United States, pierces the Hoosac 
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Mountains near North Adams It 15 about 
4)i m long, and was constructed in 1856-73 
at a cost of $20,000,000 

Hoosac River, or Hoosick River, rises 
in Berkshire co , Massachusetts, flows through 
Vermont and New York, and after a course 
of about go m joins the Hudson River 15 
m north of Troy 

Hoover, Herbert Clark (1874- ), the 

thirty-first president of the United States, was 
born in West Branch, la His parents were 
Quakers and Ins father died when he was tour 
vears old and lus mother when lie was ten 
He entered Lcland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity , worked his way through and was gradu- 


United States, Mexico, Alaska and Australia 
For some years before World War I his head- 
quarters were m London, although his work 
took him to nearly all parts of the world 
After the outbreak of the World War I 
(1914), he acted as organizer and chairman 
of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium On Aug 10, 1917, he was appoint- 
ed by President Wilson as National Food Ad- 
ministrator He later became head of the 
Supreme Economic Council at Pans In 1921 
he was appointed Secretary of Commerce m 
Piesidcnt Harding’s cabinet, continuing in 
the same office under President Coohdgc In 
1928 Mr Hoover was the Republican choice 



ated in 1895, a brilliant student in mathemat- 
ics and engineering In 1808 he married Miss 
Lou Hcnrv of Monterey, Cal He served on 
various government expeditions which 
mapped water, mineral and forest resources 

He made a big reputation for himself m a 
short time, and before he was twentv-four 
he was engaged by a British firm to work m 
Western Australia, where gold had been dis- 
covered His own fame spread, so that he 
received other foreign offers and accepted the 
appointment of Director of the Department 
of Mines under the old Imperial government 
of China 

He was in the foreign quarter of Tientsin 
when the Boxers rose His house was under 
a bomb and rifle bombardment for a month 
Mr Hoover did his first relief w ork here, dis- 
tributing the supplies to the Chinese refugees 
during the siege In 1907 he set up independ- 
ently as a mining and engineering expert 
He planned mines and built railways and 
smelters m Burma He opened copper mines 
in the Ural Mountains and supervised great 
mining and industrial developments m the 


for President of the United States and he was 
elected by a popular majoritx of about 6,000 - 
000 and a majority of 357 electoral x r otcs He 
was defeated for re-election in 1932 bv Frank- 
lin D Roosevelt, his administration liaxang 
been beset by the business depression which 
began in 1929 

In 1938 Mr Hooxer \1s1tcd 15 European 
countries After his return he wrote, with 
Hugh Gibson, The Problems of Lasting 
Peace (1942) See U S History 

Hoover, John Edgar (1895- ), public 

official, since 1933 director of Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice He is also Major of the 
Military Intelligence Division Reset vc, and 
Vice-chairman of the Advisory Board of In- 
ternational World Police Mr Hoover was 
trained to be a Iawver and criminologist 
Among his best known activities was the cap- 
ture of the notorious criminal John Dillingtr 
m 1934, when Dilhnger wms killed and hie 
gang broken up See Kidnaping 

Hope, Anthony, pseudonym of Sir An 
thony Hope Hawkins l 1863-1933), English 
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novelist, was born in London and was edu- 
cated at Oxford In 1894 appeared Ins two 
great successes, The Prisoner oj Zenda and 
The Dolly Dialogues, examples of widely dif- 
ferent styles Subsequent woiks are Simon 
Dale, Rupert of Hen t sail (1898) , The King's 
Mirror (1S99) » Lucinda (1920) 

Hopedale, town, Massachusetts, m W01- 
cester co It was founded m 1841 as a religious 
community, the aim of its founder, Adm Bal- 
lon, having been to restoie the ideals of Chris- 
tian life, but the venture was not a financial 
success and social harmonj could not be 
maintained, p 3,1x3 

Hopkins, Edward (1600-57), governor of 
Connecticut n alternate \cars fiom 1640 to 
1652 The union of the New England colonies 
(1643) is largely due to him 

Hopkins, Hairy L (1890-1946), public 
official, was born in Sioux City, la , educated 
at Gnnncll College He engaged in social 
service work m N Y Cit\, m 1912, was 
director of the N Y State Temporary Emcr- 



Harry L Hopkins 


genev Administration in 1931, Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Emergency Relief, in 1935, 
Secretary of Commerce, 1938-40 In 1941 be 
made tw'o visits to Londn as the President’s 
messenger and flew' to Moscow to confer with 
Maishal Stalin In the same xcar he served 


for 5 months as Lend-Lease Coordinator In 
1943 he became head of the Russian Protocol 
Committee and was appointed to the advi- 
sor committee of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion He was the President’s adwser at the 
Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, and Teheran con- 
ferences In 1945 he was awarded the 
Distinguished Sen ice Medal for ‘exceptional 
abiliti m welding our allies to the common 
purpose of \ ictor\ o\ cr aggression ’ 
Hopkms, Johns (1795-1873), American 
financier and philanthropist, W’as born m 
Anne Arundel co , Maryland In 1873 he 
made a gift of propcrt\ u’orth $4,500,000 to 
found a free hospital, he presented Balti- 
more with a public park , and lie ga\ e more 
than $3,000,000 to found Johns Hopkins 
Umversitt m Baltimore 
Hopkins, Stephen (1707-S5), colonial 
got ernor of Rhode Island, and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence He was a 
member of the colonial assembh in 1732- 
1741, chief justice of the Superior Court m 
1 75 1 -4, delegate to the Colonial Congress 
w'hich assembled in Albam in. 1754, and nine 
times go\ ernor of Rhode Island In 1774-S 
he w as delegate to the Continental Congress 
Hopkmson, Francis (1737-91), Amcncin 
lawyer and legislator, was a delegate from 
N J to the Continental Congress in 1776-/? 

Hopkmson, Joseph (1770-1S42), Ameri- 
can jurist He was aulhoi of the national 
song Hail Columbia (179S) 

Hop-louse, a species of Aphis ( Aphis Ifti- 
muli ) w'hich in certain seasons w orks fearful 
havoc m the hop fields 



II op-fly — Insect and I arvn 

Hopper, De Wolfe, (1858-1935), actor 
born m New York Cit\ He made his debut 
m Our Bovs in 1S79 He has pi a) ed with 
Student Prince Co and the White Lilacs 
Co He made a lecture and concert tour in 
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1930-31 , and give radio talks in 193* and lat- 
er In 1933 he toured with a company playing 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Hops ( Humulus ) belong to the same nat- 
ural order (Urticacca:) as hemp and the com- 
mon nettle The hop ( H htpulus) is a beauti- 
ful climbing plant, native to America and the 
Old World, cultivated for the sake of the 
catkins, which contain 1 bitter principle (lu- 



pulin), and are used in brewing for imparting 
an agreeable flavor to beer The best hops 
are grown in Kent, England, and in Bohemia , 
New York and the Pacific States supply most 
of those grown in America 
Hor, ‘Aaron’s Mount’, mt of Arabia, is the 
reputed scene of Aaron’s death The struc- 
ture on the summit is said to mark his tomb 
Horace (63-8 bc), Roman poet, whose 
full name was Quintus Horatius Flaccus, was 
bom near Venusia in Apulia He was not by 
race of Roman blood, but was educated at 
Rome and at Athens His wntmgs include 
four books of Odes, lyncal poems on a variety 
°f subjects, one book of Epodes — iambics he 
rails them himself i£ lampoons of a bitter 


and sometimes coarse description, two books 
of Satires, which, on the whole, are not violent 
or severe, but rather caustic and witty sketches 
of the character and manners of the times, 
two books of Epistles, which arc similar to 
the Satires, but wider m their choice of sub- 
jects, and even more good-humored in their 
tone , and the Ars Poeltca, a letter to a j oung 
friend, dissuading him from attempting poet- 
r> , while giving advice on the subject He is 
the poet of the man of the w orld in the better 
sense of that phrase, and many a Hontian 
phrase has become proverbial 

Horae (1 e the Seasons) , in ancient Greek 
mythology , were daughters of Zeus and The- 
mis, goddesses who regulated the order of 
nature, guarded the doors of heaven, and pro- 
moted the fertility of the earth by their con- 
tiol of the weather 

Horatn, three brothers of the Horatian 
clan in ancient Rome, who fought with three 
Curiatu from Alba to decide whether Rome 
01 Alba should rule the Latin league One of 
Corneille’s great tragedies, Horace, deals with 
this subject 



1, Flower, 2, Corolla, laid open, 

3, calyx, 4, pistil 

Horatius Codes, on the occasion of For- 
sena's attack on Rome, about 508 b c , is said 
to have held (with two others) the Sublician 
bridge against the whole Etruscan army, while 
the bridge w as being broken down He then 
sprang into the Tiber, and swam ashore The 
story forms the subject of one of Macaulayh 
Lays of Ancient Rome 
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Horcb, Mount, in the Old Testament an 
alternative name of Mount Sinai 
Horehound, a term applied to two plants 
belonging to different genera of the mint fam- 
ily White horehound ( Marrubium vtdgarc) 
is the aromatic, bitter herb highly reputed in 
domestic medicine Both are European plants 
naturalized m America 
Horizon, the great circle of the celestial 
sphere of which the zenith and nadir arc the 
poles 

Horn, Cape, the southernmost point of S 
America, in lat 55° 59' s, a desolate rock, 
rising to a height of 1,390 ft The surrounding 
region is stormy, and dreaded bv sailors 
Horn, French (Fr cor, cor dc chasse), a 
brass wind-instrument which possesses a pe- 
culiar tender and mellow tone Originally its 
use was confined to the hunting field, but 
about the beginning of the 18th century it 
was introduced into the orchestra 



French Horn 


Horn, Arvid Bernhard, Count (1664- 
1742), Swedish statesman, born at Vuorcn- 
taka m Finland In 1710 he was appointed 
chancellor, and from 1719 to 1738 (at which 
latter date he was ousted bj the Hats) he 
practically ruled Sweden, introducing a liberal 
constitution which converted the most auto- 
cratic into a very limited monarch} 

Hornaday, William Temple (1854- 
1937), zoologist, was horn m Plainfield, Ind 
He was collecting naturalist for American 
museums, 1875-82, chief taxidermist U S 
National Museum, 1882-8, Director N Y 
Zoological Park, 1896-1926 Hq has won 
many medals for his avork in bird protection 
Among his works are Talcs fiom Natwe’s 
Wondei lands (1925) . Thirty Years War for 
Wild Life (1931) 

Hornbeam ( Carpmus Carohntana) The 
American hornbeam, or blue- or water-beach, 
resembles the European C bctulus, formerly 
used abroad m topiarv gardening It is a 
small tree, forming a compact, round head 
with ovate leaves, doubly serrate, and a pro- 
fusion of fertile aments, at the ends of twigs, 
which after matunt} persist far into the win- 
ter Each hard ovoid nut lies at the base of a 


wing-like incised bract, forming a long droop- 
ing raceme The bark is gray, very smooth, and 
close-fitting The wood is light brown, hard, 
strong, and durable 



1, Bract of male catkin, 2, 
flower of female catkin, 3, nut 
with scale, 4, ovarium 


Hornbills, interesting birds, widely dis- 
tributed m the warmer parts of the Old 
World, constituting the family Bucerotida:, 
and characterized by the greatly de\ eloped 
bill, which is surmounted bv a bony excre- 
scence, the ‘helmet ’ 

Hornblende is an aluminous vaiiety of 
amplubolc quite common in crystalline rocks, 
generally bhek in color, but sometimes green 
or dark brown , sp gr 3 o, li =55 The term 
hornblende is commonly used m petrograph} 
as a generic name for the whole series of mono- 
clinic amphibolcs 

Hornbook, formerly used by children m 
learning to read, consisted of 1 tablet of wood 
on which was a piece of paper or parchment 
usually containing the alphabet, the nine dig- 
its, and the Lord’s Prayer, the paper was pro- 
tected by a thin layer of transparent horn, 
whence the name ‘hornbook ’ A projection of 
part of the wood formed 1 handle 

Horne, Richard Henry, or Hengist 
(1803-84), English author, bom in London, 
carried on a correspondence with Mrs Brown- 
ing, then Miss Barrett, and m 1843 published 
Onott, an epic poem 

Horne, Thomas Hartwell (1780-1862), 
English biblical critic, born in Chancer} Lane, 
London 

Horned Frog ( Ceratoplirys ) , a large, van- 
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colored frog ruth a triangular appendage on 
the eye-lid About ten species arc found in 
South America 



Horned Frog 


Horned Screamer ( Palomedea cornuta), 
a South Amencan forest bird of a glossy black, 
color, ruth white on the head, rungs, and ab- 
domen The head bears a long, slender horn 
Horned Toad, any of many species of 
small, squat, short-tailed, earth-colored lizards, 
mostly of the genus Phry nosoma, and allied 
to iguanas, which inhabit the arid sw of the 
United States, and the plains of Mexico 
Horned Viper (Cerastes cornutus ) , a poi- 
sonous snake (viper) found in N E Africa, 
remarkable in that it has a projecting horn- 
like scale above each eye 
Hornell (formerly Homellsville) , city, 
Steuben co , N Y , 70 m s e of Buffalo It 
is an important railroad center, being a junc- 
tion of three branches of the Erie Railroad 
Large repair shops are situated here The 
leading industries embrace the manufacture of 
doors, sashes, carved panels, desks, etc , silks, 
broad goods, silk gloves, shoes, clectncal goods, 
coffee mills, and vitnfied brick The aty is 
the centre of a large agricultural trade The 
aty has the reputation of being one of the 
pleasantest residential places of the state The 
valley was the Indian highway between the 
Genesee and Susquehanna valleys Hornell 
was first settled in 1790 and became a aty in 

1888, p 15,494 

Hornet ( Vespa crabro) , a common Euro- 
pean speaes of social wasp, distinguished by 
its large size and bnght red-brown markings 
This wasp has been introduced into the United 
States near New York, and there is a native 
Amencan speaes (P maculata) of similar 
habits, which builds a very large pear-shaped 
paper nest in trees 

Hornfly, a European biting fly (ffeema- 
tobia serrata) now becoming prevalent in the 
United States, which worries cattle greatly 
Horns, as typically represented in the hol- 
low-homed ruminants, are unbranched sheaths 
placed upon the top of cores of bone de- 
veloped from the frontal bones of the skull, 


and arc exemplified m oxen, sheep, and ante- 
lopes They differ from antlers, not only in 
the horny sheath, but m the fact that neither 
core nor sheath is shed throughout life In 
some cases, as m the majority of antelopes, 
horns are confined to the male sex , m others 
they occur in both sexes Functionally they 
are weapons, and can often be used with the 
most deadly effect The\ are utihzed in many 
wits, as handles, ornaments, etc 
Hornstone, a compact, flinty variety of 
chalcedony , rather more brittle than flint but 
much resembling it in color and texture 
Homtail, any of vinous insects related to 
the saw flies which injure trees by boring holes 
into the new wood beneath the bark 
Horologium, the Clock, a southern con- 
stellation placed by Lacaille in 1752 between 
Dorado and Endinus 

Horology is the science of measunng time, 
and of the constructive pnnaples of machines 
for this purpose The sundial is the earliest 
instrument of this kind, and the first advance 
upon it is said to be due to Plato, who invented 
the clepsydra, or water-clock King Alfred, 
m the 9th century, used graduated candles, 
the burning of which marked the passage of 
time Sand-glasses also were used from an 
early date, and are common even now 
The sun 'transits’ or crosses the meridian 
at twelve noon, and the interval between two 
consecutive transits of the sun 15 a solar 
day The earth makes its revolutions m almost 
uniform time, but it also travels round the 
sun, and its rate of motion m this path varies , 
also the inclination of its axis to the sun is 
constantly changing , it therefore follows that 
no two solar days are of exactly the same 
length As it would be impossible to be al- 
ways changing our clocks at noon to agree 
with the daily transits of the sun, an average 
of all the transits of the sun in the year is 
taken, and this is known as mean time ’ The 
difference between the actual transit of the 
sun and the average or mean time is called 
the equation of time, and tables giving the 
times of the actual transits of the sun and 
also of the fixed stars during the year are pre- 
pared at the national observatories at Green- 
wich and Washington As one degree is the 
360th part of the earth’s circumference, and 
as the earth revolves once in twenty-four 
hours, it follows that four minutes of time 
must be allowed for every degree 
Clocks — The art of clock and watch mak- 
ing, it is thought, first took practical shape in 
Germany, and there is positive proof that, 
1 about 1364 Charles \ of France summoned 
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one Henry de Vick from that country, com- 
manding him to make and fit up a large turret 
clock at his palace in Pans De Vick’s clock 
was regulated by a balance, the pendulum not 
having been yet invented The escapement is 
that part in a clock or watch which prevents 
il« running down too quickly It consists of 
the last and quickest moving wheel in the 
tram, along with the pallets which communi- 
cate the energy to the pendulum or balance 
A tram consists of a number of wheels which 
gear together In a timepiece, the force, gen- 
erated cither bv weight or spring, is trans- 
mitted by the train to the escapement, and m 
a clock there is also an additional tram, for the 
purpose of making it strike the hours 
For upwards of two hundred and fifty years 
this escapement, with its rule method of regu- 
lation, remained without advance, until Gali- 
leo discovered the pendulum Although he 
conceived the idea of apply mg a pendulum to 
a clock, it was left to Huyghens, the Dutch 
philosopher, to perfect it The same escape- 
ment remained m use, but the escape wheel 
was now placed vertical to the other wheels, 
and the power was transmitted to it by means 
of a contrate wheel — i e a wheel where the 
teeth project from the side of the nm instead 
of lying in the same plane 



Towards the end of the 17 th century, 
George Graham produced his dead-beat es- 
capement, which is the one now used in 
high-class timekeepers When a tooth m 
the escape wheel has given its impulse to the 
one pallet, the other pallet receives a tooth 
and stops the tv heel, but, owing to the face of 
the pallet being concentric with the arbor, to 
which it is fixed, the wheel is not driven back, 
but locked, and it remains stationary until 
the next forward movement this gives the 
name of dead-beat 


Sixty' years ago, Alexander Bain was the first 
in Great Britain to use electricity in connec- 
tion with clockwork Electricity is generally 
used in three ways — (x) to control clocks at 
a distance from a standard clock, (2) to bnng 
the different clocks in a circuit to the same 
time, usually at the end of each hour, and (3) 
as the motive-power Compressed air has in 
recent years been used to move dials, which 
arc simply time indicators, the air being forced 
along pipes at intervals, controlled by a stand- 
ard clock In a very large clock with four 
dials, in the tower of the Philadelphia, Pa , 
City Hall, compressed air is the power used 
for driving the hands, and the motion is con- 
ti oiled by a small clock inside the tower 

Wireless telegraphy is also employ ed m syn- 
chronizing clocks, and extensive experiments 
are being made to that end in Europe By this 
method a relav can be operated at each station 
in unison with the master clock, while it is 
also possible to send exact noon signals as is 
done by the United States Naval Observatory 

It is believed that early horological machines 
had no striking part The first step m this 
direction was an alarm-striking apparatus, 
and afterward a hammer was made to strike 
a bell a certain number of times, according to 
the hour A more modern and improved de- 
vice is the hour rack This is the segment 
of a cude with twelve teeth cut in the edge 
From the center of motion of tins piece a 
small lever projects, which falls into step* 
of a relative depth on the edge of a snail whidi 
is fixed to the hour wheel The clock in strik- 
ing gathers up the rack by a pallet, w’hich is 
fixed to a wheel, which makes one revolution 
for every blow struck Bells are most com- 
monly used to make the hours audible, but 
there are other means, such as gongs, u'liich 
are simply coiled wires, and give out a softer 
and more mellow tone The most recent con- 
trivance is a steel tube of such diameter and 
length as will give the desired pitch In a 
chiming dock an extra train of wheels is 
necessary for that purpose The chimes are 
generally struck on eight or ten bells, and in 
clocks with the tubes there is always the full 
octave, with an extra long and large tube 
for the hours 

Watches — When watches were first made 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have been 
shortly after the invention of the mainspring 
The escapement used was the verge, similar to 
the one used in clocks, but instead of an arm 
with weights there was a w’heel equal in 
weight all round — vis, the balance wheel, 
which is used to this day In the earher 
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watches catgut was used instead of chains 
for conveying the force of the mainspring to 
the fusee The gut vv as fastened at one end, in 
the edge of the boy containing the mainspring, 
and \i as passed round this boy several times 
The other end of the gut was fastened to the 
fusee at its largest diameter On the Le> be- 
ing put on the fusee square and turned, the 
gut was wound round the fusee These 
W'atches had no balance spring, but depended 
for their regulation on a contrivance which 
consisted of an endless screw and small wheel 
attached to the mainspring arbor This, on 
being wound up or let dow n, caused the watch 
to go respectively quicker or slower 
Hooke invented (e 1660) the balance 
• spring, and on this being apphed to w atches, 
they were found to go so much better that a 
minute hand was added, and the hour divided 
into sixtj minutes Graham, already men- 
tioned, apphed his dead-beat clock escapement 
to watches in what is called the cylinder es- 
capement This escapement is still largelv 
used for cheap Swiss watches, and gives good 
results 

The lever escapement — decidedly the most 
useful of all the escapements ever apphed to 
watches— is the one now most generally in 
use For ordinary purposes, it has proved it- 
self to be superior even to the chronometer 
The chronometer escapement is the one ap- 
phed to the best class of portable timekeepers, 
such as are used by astronomers, naval and 
scientific men While simple in its action, it 
does not admit of any but the finest work- 
manship About the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury it was much in favor for pocket watches , 
but from its great delicacy , and the necessity 
for the most careful treatment, it was rapidly 
displaced for this purpose by the lever 
See the follow mg standard works Sir Ed- 
mund Beckett’s Clocks and Watches and Bells 
v8th ed 1903) , Benson’s Time and Time Tell- 
ets (2d ed 1902) , David Glasgow’s Watch 
and Clock Making (i8£s) , F J Britten’s 
Watch and Clock Maker's Handbook (1892) , 
Hood’s Modern Methods tn Horology (1944) 
Hmt, Roswell G (1830-96), American 
political leader and journalist, was bom at 
Waitsfield, Vt , and went to Lorain co , O , 
when he was four years old He graduated 
uith the first class from Antioch College in 
and was admitted to the bar after being 
clerk of the Common Pleas Court for six 
y®ars In 1866 he went to southeastern Mo , 
where he was interested in mining for six 
y«ars, and then settled in East Saginaw, 
“hen , whence he was elected Republican rep- 


resentative to the 46th, 47th, and 48th Con- 
gresses After his retirement he w as associate 
editor of the New' York Tubune He became 
wudclj known as -i political speaker, especially 
during the campaigns of 1884, 1S88, 1892, 
and 1896 

Horrocks, Jeremiah (?i6i7-4l), English 
astronomer, born at Toxteth, near Liverpool , 
was the first observer of the transit of Venus, 
described in Venus in Sole Visa, Anno 1639, 
published m Germany m 1662 In 1678 the 
Royal Society published Jeremtm Horroccu 
Opera Poslhuma 

Horse ( Equits caballus), a highly special- 
ized member of the order Ungulata In do- 
mesticated forms the color varies very much 
but stripes rarelv occur The height of some 
domesticated forms, which may reach six feet, 
gicatly exceeds that of any wild member of 
the family 

While the majority of mammals have their 
limbs terminating m four or five digits, the 
horse alone has but one toe on each foot This 
toe has a greatlv developed nail or hoof, on 
which the animal walks, and is the middle 
digit of the typical extremity The skeleton 
of the horse show's many stnking peculiari- 
ties, which combine to give the animal its 
characteristic strength and swiftness The 
skull is very long, the length being especially 
due to the facial portion, which not only car- 
ries the six large functional cheek-teeth, but 
has also a considerable space or diastema sep- 
arating these teeth from the front teeth It i« 
m this space that the bit is placed The orbit 
or socket for the eve is completely surrounded 
by bone, and the nasal cavities are large The 
bodies of the cervical vertebra: form ball-and- 
socket joints, and so help to give its great 
mobility to the elongated neck The masers 
of each jaw are in very close contact, and have 
broad crowns Each contains a deep pit 
formed of enamel, which is partially filled with 
cement This, a unique structure among living 
mammals, constitutes, as the tooth begins to 
w ear, the so-called ‘mark,’ by means of which 
it is possible to tell approximately the age of 
the animal The pit does not extend to the 
bottom -of the tooth, and is obliterated by 
wear when the horse has attained a certain 
age 

In the wild or semi-wild states horses live 
in large droves, headed by an old stallion 
They are essentially inhabitants of open coun- 
try, and feed entirely upon the herbage of 
the plains In its wild state the true’ horse 
appears to have been confined to the steppe 
country of Europe and Asia, and was probably 
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domesticated m Europe by the men of tbe 
Stone Age The only true wild horse known, 
as distinguished from domestic breeds which 
have reverted to a wuld state, is Pezevalsky’s 
— a small, compact animal existing m herds 
on the elevated plains of western Tibet 

To the horse family, Equids, belong, m ad- 
dition to the true horses, the asses, zebras, 
and quaggas The casting members of the 
Equids show their high specialization, not- 
ably in the fact that the limbs terminate only 
in a single toe, and that the teeth display 
groat compleaty 

As yet no adequate explanation of the ab- 
sence of the horse from America m the his- 
toric period has been offered, but it should 
be noticed that the problem does not stand 
alone, for while ungulates were m geologically 
recent times abundant in South Amenca, at 
the time of the Spanish conquest very few spe- 
cies w ere found living there The absence from 
Australia presents no special difficulty, for 
placental mammals in general arc absent from 
that region 

Among horses the aristocrat is the Thor- 
oughbred or race horse The Thoroughbred 
race horse has for a hundred years been kept 
pure, it originated in England and owes much 
to an Arab strain The classification of breeds 
is a complicated question not fully agreed 
upon by horse lovers In general, the chief 
gioups, arc draught, harness, saddle The 
hunter is considered a tvpe, bred with one 
thoroughbred parent, for gait, comfort and 
speed Among draught horses the Flemish 
horse or Belgian heavy horse, the charger of 
the Middle Ages, is famous The modern Bel- 
gian is very' heavy and strong There are 
also the Shire, Clydesdale, Suffolk, and Per- 
cheron, all of which contain Flemish blood 
Harness breeds consist of the Hacknev, bred 
for w'eight and sty'le and formerly conspicuous 
for its docked tail, and the American Stand- 
ard, a lighter build bred to pace or trot 

The American trotter is a peculiarly native 
institution He is purclv a trotting thorough- 
bi ed The American saddle horse has its finest 
illustration in the Kentucky gaited horse, with 
at least five gaits, tracing his ancestry back 
to the gicat saddle horse of the early' sixties, 
Denmark The Kentucky horse has a large 
percentage of thoroughbred blood with the 
trotter welded in He is broken to walk, trot, 
smglcfoot, canter, and gallop, and sometimes 
to other gaits His admirers and defendeis 
are legion, and his long line of ancestry shows 
plainly in his character Other famous saddle 
horses are the Barb, Turk, and Cossack, the 

s 


English hunter, and the Arab Various pomes 
as the Welsh, Shetland, and New Forest, are 
considered saddle horses The famous Morgan 
horse is supposed to liaxc Arab blood 
Diseases — Equine diseases mav be roughly 
grouped into four mam classes — (i) bacterial 
diseases, (2) organic diseases, (3) diseases of 
the organs of locomotion, (4) parasitic dis- 
eases 

Bacterial diseases include all the contagious 
and infectious disorders of the horse, such as 
strangles, glanders, farcy, influenza, oi pink- 
eye, equine contagious pleuro-pneumonia, tu- 
berculosis, and certain non-contagious diseases, 
including anthrax, tetanus, purpura-haunorr- 
liagica, malignant redemx, septicxmai, and 
pyaemia 

Strangles (so-called from the difficulty in 
breathing it often produces) is a common and 
w idely'-spread disorder peculiar to horses, 
asses, and mules It exhibits itself chicflv as an 
infectious catarrh of the mucous membrane 
lining the upper air passages, accompanied, as 
a rule, by swelling and suppuration of the 
ly rnpli glands m the region of the throat 
The organs of respiration suffer from 
catarrh, Iary ngitis, pneumonia, pleurisy , bron- 
chitis, roanng, whistling, and broken wand 
Roaring m horses is an abnormally loud, 
coarse sound, heard m respiration when the 
animal is exerted It is caused by paralvsis 
of the muscles of the larynx, generally affect- 
ing those on the left side of the neck Lame- 
ness is very common in horses, and is due to 
a great variety of diseased conditions The 
larva: of the gad-flv ( OEstrus cqm) arc found 
attached to the stomach of the horse, and 
knowm as ‘bots,’ while ascandcs and other 
round worms inhabit the intestines Three 
varieties of mange insects attack the skin of 
the horse 

Horse-chestnut (Mscuhis fftppocastan- 
wm) is one of the handsomest of cultivated 
trees, and a native of Central Asia Its leaves 
are large and fan-slyiped, each consisting of 
fiy'e or seven long serrated leaflets A char- 
acteristic feature consists in the large thick- 
ened buds and branch ends 
Horse-fly, any of the gadflies of the family 
Tabamdae See Gad-Fly 
Horsehair Worm See Gordius 
Horse Latitudes The ill-defined tropical 
belts of high barometric pressure at latitudes 
30° * and s, on the outer margins of the 
trades, are know'n as the horse latitudes, or 
area of tropical calms 

Horse-mackerel, a member of the pom- 
pano family Carangida:, w Inch includes a large 
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number of powerful predatory marine fish, 
useful as food, and widely distributed over 
the oceans of the world 
Horsens, scapt , Jutland, Denmark The 
old Grey Friars’ church has many remarkable 
monuments The chief industries are weav- 
ing, iron-working, and shipbuilding , p 28,13s 
Horse-power When a force is everted 
against a resistance so that motion results, as 
when a weight is lifted or a spring compressed, 
■ft ork is done to an extent equal to the product 
of the force into the distance through which 
it has been exerted, the customary mechanical 


the race-horse made his appearance m Amer- 
ica, the English horse Bulle Rock, foaled in 
1718, being imported into Virginia by Samuel 
Patton and Samuel Gist, and beginning the 
era of the many race horses which were to 
make their names felt in the early history of 
the colonies 

The first race meetings in America were 
given m Virginia in 1753, and the first regular 
racing organization was formed at Charleston, 
S C, m February, at a course which had 
been built by a Mr Nightingale and was 
called the Newmarket Course At about the 
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unit m English-speaking countnes being the 
«eight of a pound lifted a foot, or 1 foot- 
**?**?“ The amount of work is independent 
° tlmc it tikes, but the pow er of the sy s- 
? m fterlmg it is inversely proportional to 
» factor the shorter the time m which the 
" 0 " v ,s do ue the greater the power , thus, the 
unit, or horse-power, is such a power as can 
1133,000 lbs 1 ft in 1 minute 
Horse racing There were trials of speed 
and endurance between horses centunes be- 
ore the Christian era, but the animals were 
m ohmots But the sport, as w e know 
aid not become popular until its rise in 
nmam during the reign of James 1 It was 
later m the reign of George n , in 1730, that 


same time there w ere the Newmarket, Tree- 
Hill, Broad Rock, and Fairview courses m 
■\ lrginia All ol them were the center of social 
life, Gen Washington acting as judge at one 
of the Newmarket meetings By the time of 
the Revolution the breeding of race horses had 
progressed so far that stud farms were in ex 
istence from Long Island to the Carohnas 
and many horses were bred and raced Dur- 
ing the war little was done, but after the sur- 
render of Comw allis the turf again began to 
flourish, but it was not until 1S15 that the 
race meetings of America were conducted on 
anything like systematic plans 
Since that time the records have been regu- 
larlv kept and are authentic Pnor to that 
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lime the records ire fugitive and cannot be 
used as an authentic history of the Amenc in 
turf The first thoroughbreds imported into 
the North were the horses YVildair and Lath 
and the Cub Marc and Rachel, landed at the 
Battery in New York city between 17 55 and 
1760, and to the Cub Mare many high class 
racers of today can trace their ancestry Hie 
first races North were held on Long Island in 
1819, and in 1821 the famous Union Course 
was laid out there Kentucky began the 
biecdmg of race horses in 1795 and Tennessee 
in 1800, and soon after they were rivalling 
the older states As the vears went on Ken- 
tucky firmly established herself at the head 
of the states m this respect and has a fair show 
of right m still claiming the honor The great 
Man 0’ War (1917- ) of Faraway Farm, 
who was retired m 1920, came fiom the blue 
grass region of Kentucky, and there are few 
who are not walling to accord him the palm 
is the greatest race horse ever bred in this 
country During the Civil War racing in the 
South was paralyzed, although occasional 
meets w'ere held, and it has never resumed its 
position In the very heart of the W'ar, m 
1863, the North took up racing in earnest and 
Saratoga’s famous track was opened for the 
first time, Jerome Park follow'ed in 1866 and 
then in the following a ears Monmouth Park, 
N J , Brighton Beach, Shcepshcad Bay, 
Brookhn, Morris Park, Aqueduct, Jamaica, 
and finallv m 1905 the magnificent Belmont 
Park on Long Island, built to succeed Morris 
Paik, whiph had taken the place of the aban- 
doned Jerome Park Now the chief tracks 
noith of Washington arc m Md, N Y, R 
I , Mass , and N H 

The governing bod\ of the sport in Amer- 
ica is of comp iratively' recent origin It began 
with the Board of Control, which held sway 
for several a cars and was then succeeded b\ 
the Jockey Club, which now exercises control 
over all the tracks m the North and East, 
while m the West and South the Western 
Jockev Club is director of the sport 

Racing nowadavs is conducted like a great 
business enterprise Conditions are framed to 
suit all sorts and conditions of race horses, 
and each is supposed to have at least one 
chance m a season to win The racing rules 
arc stringent Thcv provide for all sorts of 
emergencies, and a member of the Jockcv 
Club is in the stewards’ stand at everv race 
track to see that thev are enforced Jockevs 
and trainers cannot exercise their vocations 
unless licensed bv the Jockev Club, and the 
forfeit list controls the owners, who cannot 


start a hoise in a race if there are any 
charges of anv jockey club against him 
With the increased liberalization of legal- 
ized pari-mutuel betting, racing activities 
have become much more numerous and prof- 
itable m recent y ears Pan-mutuel betting— a 
mathematical system whercbv the odds are 
determined by the bettors themselves— has 
been legalized m a number of states and bills 
arc pending m several additional legislatures 
Pan-mutuel betting is handled mainly 
through machines known as “totalizators’ 
Despite the continuance of the depression, 
horse-racing has been growing jn magnitude 
over the past few years Stakes and purses 
distributed m the United States in 1040 
amounted to approximately $20,000,000 
there were over 16,000 races run and over 
12,000 hoises participated m races States m 
which horse-racing is permitted receive con- 
siderable revenue from the tracks Races are 
held at different seasons bn different tracks, 
so that there is horse-racing at any time of 
year somewhere m the United States 
The total number of horses on farms in 
the United States has declined very notice- 
ably in the past ten years to a figure esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture to 
be approximately 10,600,000 m 1940, exclu- 
sive of horses m cities, towns and elsewhere 
It is believed that there are upward of 50,- 
000 thoroughbreds m the U S 

Horse-radish, a cruciferous plant culti- 
vated in Europe, but m America a garden- 
escape frequent m moist lands The root, 
which has a hot, piquant, mustard-like taste, 
is grated as a condiment eaten with meats 
Horseshoeing, the fitting of iron shoes as 
protection for the horse’s foot The shoe is 
built to conform prccisclv to the natural tread 
of the foot, and is renew ed after short periods 
as the truncated cone of the hoof, which has 
its base downward, constantly increases in 
circumference, so that the shoe becomes too 
small after it has been worn for a time 
The art of shoeing for specific purposes is 
of American origin and is a result of the dc 
Velopmcnt of the trotter Shoes were first de- 
signed to influence speed or action Now 
shoes are made also, to remedy defects due 
to faulty conformation or bad habits 
Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander Haden 
(1857-1916), Eng surgeon, neurologist The 
results of his researches m cerebral localiza- 
tion are of the greatest value Among his 
numerous wrnrks arc Brain Surgery (1887) , 
Hydrophobia and tts Treatment (iSSS) , Ex- 
periments upon the Functions of the Cerebral 
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Cortex (1885) , Alcohol and the Human Body 
iwith Dr Mary Sturge) 

Horten, seaport, Norway It is the naval 
arsenal of Norway, and has an observatory 
and nautical museum, p 10,000 
Hortensius, Quintus (1x4-50 bc), was 
perhaps, after Cicero, the most famous orator 
of dnaent Rome He was quaestor in 81, 
Tdile in 75, praetor in 72, and consul in 69 b c 
\ Horthy, Nicholas (1868- ), Hungarian 

official was admiral-commander of the Austro- 
Hunganan fleet in the last months of World 
War I and Regent from 1920-44 As Regent, 
he preserved the stability of'Hungary in the 
troublous years of Central European conflict 
when German and Italian aspirations brought 
pressure on Budapest 

Horticultural Societies exist for the pro- 
motion of the knowledge and practice of gar- 
dening In the United States there are now 
o\cr five hundred such societies 
Horticulture See Gardening 
, Horton, Samuel Dana (1844-95), Amer- 
ican writer on coinage, was bom at Pom- 
eroy , 0 He was secretary of the International 
Monetary Conference at Pans m 1878 and a 
delegate to the session of 1881 He published 
The Monetary Situation (1878) , Silver and 
Gold, Their Relation to the Problem of Re- 
sumption (1880) , Siller in Europe (1900) 
Hortus Siccus See Herbarium 
Horus, in ancient Egyptian mythology, 
»as the sun god, identified with the Greek 
Apollo, and with Harpocrates, the last and 
weakly child of Osins At Rome he was wor- 
shipped as a god of quiet life and silence See 
t >Iithox.ogy, Egyptian 
Hosack, David (1769-1835), Amencan 
phvsician Professor in Columbia, and later 
m the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, he was an authority on yellow 
fever, was the first to tie the femoral artery 
of the thigh in this country, and wrote on 
contagious disorders and on vision 
- Hosanna (‘Oh, save’), the usual cry of 
“arching processions in Jerusalem, used when 
Jesus made his triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem 

Hose, a flexible pipe of rubber, leather, 
“eial, cotton or similar fabric, used to con- 
'e> fluids or gases Fire hose is carefully made 
of interwoven cotton yarn lined with a high 
grade of rubber, and must be able to with- 
, Pressures ranging from 300 to 700 
fm* if Araon S °ther commercial purposes 
which hose is emploved, mention may be 
e of air brake and heating service on rail- 
ays, pneumatic and steam drills and similar 
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appliances, and the convey ance of gas, oil and 
water 

Hosea, the first in order of arrangement 
of the twelve Minor Prophets, and among 
the earliest of all the prophets to commit his 
discourses to w ritmg He was a native of the 
northern kingdom, and prophesied in the 
reigns of Jeroboam n and his successors — 
between b c 747 and 722 His prophecies fall 
into two parts (1) m which he recounts the 
tragedy of his marriage, and uses it to illus- 
trate the relations between Jehovah and His 
unfaithful people, (2) in which he sets forth 
more fully the infidelity of Israel, as shown 
m its idolatry, its internal corruptions , threat- 
ens it with the severest penalties, and yet 
promises deliverance and restoration, if it but 
repent There has been much controversy re- 
garding the marriage of Hosea, whether it 
was a real experience or only a parable 
Hosiery See Knitting 
Hosmer, Harriet Goodhue (1830-1908), 
American sculptor After studying at Boston 
and at St Louis she went to Rome to study 
under John Gibson Her bronze statute of 
Thomas H Benton is in Lafayette Park, St 
Louis, and a fountain by her is located in 
Central Park, New York 
Hospice, a monastic house of shelter for 
travelers, especially those passing over the 
Alps 

Hospital Corps, U S The Hospital 
Corps is attached to the Medical Department, 
and in time of war performs all the necessarv 
field hospital and ambulance service Each di- 
vision of the army in the field is accompanied 
by a detachment of the Hospital Corps and 
each medical officer when on the march is at- 
tended by a mounted private of the corps 
Hospitallers, charitable brotherhoods, 
founded for the care of the sick in hospitals 
The vow to devote one’s self to this work of 
mercy is usually added to the vows of chast- 
ity, poverty and obedience One of the ear- 
liest recorded instances of such a brother- 
hood is the Order of the Knights of Malta, 
first established m Jerusalem 
Hospitals, institutions for the medical or 
surgical care of the sick and injured 
In addition to hospitals of a general char 
acter, admitting all classes of patients for 
treatment, a large number of special institu- 
tions, both charitable and pnvate, exist These 
include hospitals for contagious diseases, chil- 
dren’s and maternity hospitals, convalescent 
hospitals and hospitals for incurables, cancer 
and tuberculosis hospitals, and hospitals for 
the treatment of diseases of the eve, ear, nose 
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throat, and skin, and various other specialties existence, dates from about the year 660 a.d 
The rulers of India, Persia and Arabia During the Middle Ages practically all of 
maintained hospitals m xciv early times, and the monasteries had some provision for the 
the healing art vv as practiced m the temples care of both cloistered patients and strangers, 
of ancient Egvpt, Greece, and Rome Medical one of the most famous of these being the 
schools were conducted in connection with the Benedictine Abbcv of Clunv, established m 
eaily Egyptian temples, and Egyptian physi- 910 Privately cndoyyed hospitals first ap- 
enns are said to have held dimes there ccn- peared m Italy, where a number of such m- 
tuncs before the time of Christ In Greece and stitutions yy ere m existence as earlv as the 
later in Rome, the temples of /Esculapius yy ere 12th century 

the chief houses of healing The House of Sor- In the United States the earliest hospital 
royv for the care of the sick and yvounded yvas yvas erected on Manhattan Island m 1663 to 
founded in Ireland m 300 b c , King Asoka of care for the soldiers and Negroes of the East 
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India established hospitals throughout lus do- India Company The oldest noyv in existence 
minions about 260 b c , and the Roman sena- is the Pennsylvania Hospital, dating from 
tor Antonius erected buildings for the care of 1750, and groyvmg out of the medical yyork 
the dying and for lying-m women about 170 done at the Philadelphia almshouse that yvas 
A d begun 20 y ears before In Neyv York Cilv, the 

With the general recognition and spread of Neyv York Hospital dates from 1771, Bellevue 
Christianity, hospitals multiplied In the 1st from iSri, St Vincent’s from 1849, St Luke’s 
half of the 7U1 century hospitals yy ere found- from 1850, and Mt Sinai from 1852 The 
cd by St John the Almsgiver at Alexandria, Massachusetts General Hospital dates from 
by Bishop Brassianus at Ephesus, and bv St 1821 , and the Johns Hopkins Hospital of 
John Chry'sostom, St Pulchcria, and St Baltimore was chartered m 1867 and opened 
Sampson in Constantinople The 1st hospital in 1889 There are about 6,200 hospitals in 
m France belonged to the 6th ccnturv and the United States 

the Hotel Dieu in Pans, the oldest hospital in Administration — In the United States, the 
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government of a hospital is usually vested in 
the board of managers or trustees, who exer- 
cise their executive authority through a super- 
intendent The immediate medical care of the 
patients is in the hands of the resident staff of 
recentlj graduated ph>sicians or internes, 
who are directed and supplemented by the 
visiting and consulting staffs of experienced 
practitioners The nursmg is usually done by 
a corps of joung women who are receiving 
traimng under the supervision of the visiting 
staff and graduate nurses 
Most city hospitals maintain ambulances, 
equipped with beds, instruments, and restora- 
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pressed institutions In Ohio the law enables 
a board of commissioners to contract with 
non-profit non-sectanan hospitals to pav for 
the care of indigent persons from state re- 
lief funds 

The report of a nation-wide survey by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
states that out of about one hundred mental 
hospitals chosen from 35 states, 77 were 
overcrowded and 27 closed to further cases 
One reaction resulting from crowded con- 
ditions has been a demand for an eight-hour 
day by nurses This by 1936 had become 
generally operative in 729 hospitals 
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tives, for the transportation of the sick or 
wounded to the hospital, each ambulance be- 
ing m charge of a surgeon, who applies first 
aid and cares for the patient before or during 
transportation See Ambulance 
Since the depression the lack of funds has 
hampered activity of hospitals both in the 
United States and elsewhere 
In England the need for free service, which 
was threatening to bankrupt medical institu- 
tions, was met by a contributory plan where- 
by needj persons and unemplo>ed workers, 
by making a small weekly or monthly sub- 
scription, could obtain hospitalization insur- 
ance 

In the U S and Canada, the Blue Cross 
on profit plan for hospital care had by 
*94® an enrollment of over 23,000,000 
The aid of the state and national govem- 
ents is slowly being advanced to hard- 


In 1935 the Canton Hospital in China celc 
brated its hundredth anniversary A new 
building was opened there in November, 
1936, and the National Government honored 
the institution with a gift of $230,000 to- 
ward the construction of Sun Yat-sen Medi- 
cal College 

The Beaujon Hospital in Pans is an in- 
novation in medical buildings Completed 
in 1937, it is claimed to be the most up-to- 
date and the largest institution of its kind 
in France 

Squally modern m concept is the hos- 
pital ship recently launched by the St John’s 
Guild of New York Citv This boat, guar- 
anteed to be unsinkable, will carry fifteen 
hundred convalescent invalids on water borne 
cruises 

In conjunction with this article, the follow- 
ing articles should be consulted in addition to 
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those already suggested Medicine, Surgery, 
Nursing , Hygiene , Sanitary Science , 
Antiseptics 

Btbltogiaphv — Consult Burdctt’s Hospitals 
and Asylums of the World (4 vols ) , and 
Hospitals Annual, Homsbj and Schmidt’s 
The Modem Hospital (1913) , Chapman’s 
Hospital Oiganizaltott and Operation (1924) , 
Weber’s Tnst Steps in Omanizing a Hospital 
(1924) , Bachmeyer and Hartman, The Hos- 
pital m Modem Society (1943) 

Hospital Ship, a vessel specially designed 
to care for the sick and wounded of the armv 
and navy The United States was the 1st na- 
tion to supply its navy with special ships 
equipped and manned to take care of sick and 
wounded soldiers and sailors, such ships being 
originally used m the Spanish-Amcncan War 
In World War I and n their use for the care 
and transportation of disabled soldiers formed 
an important part of the hospital and Red 
Cross service of nearly all the nations See 
Hospitals, Military 

Hospitals, Military Military hospitals 
include all those institutions which are devoted 
to the care of the sick and wounded of the 
military forces, whether m peace or war 

The peace hospitals of the U S Army are of 
three classes — post hospitals, general hospitals, 
and department hospitals Post Hospitals are 
established at all garrisoned posts, for the re- 
ception of patients from those garrisons to 
which the hospital belongs General Hospitals 
are maintained to affoid better facilities than 
'•an be provided at the ordinary post hospitals 
lor the treatment of serious cases, to afford 
opportunities for the performance of the more 
difficult surgical operations, facilities for which 
may be lacking at the post hospitals, to study 
and finally dispose of cases that have long re- 
sisted treatment elsewhere, and to determine 
questions of the existence, cause, extent, and 
permanence of mental and physical disabil- 
ities of long standing or unusual obscurity, to 
instruct and train junior medical officers in 
general prof essional and administrative duties, 
and to form a nucleus for the development of 
the larger hospitals required in the home terri- 
tory in time of war 

In addition to the ordinary geneial hospit- 
als, the Umted States has two general hospitals 
devoted to the treatment of special diseases 
These are the Army and Navy General Hos- 
pital at Hot Springs, Ark , for such diseases as 
the waters of the Hot Springs have an estab- 
lished reputation for benefiting , and the Gen- 
eral Hospital at Fort Bavard, N M , which has 
been set apart as a sanatorium for the treat- 
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ment of officers and men suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis 

Department Hospitals are similar m organ- 
ization, administration, and function to gen- 
eral hospitals In time of war the activities of 
the military establishment embrace the service 
of the interior and the service of the theatre 
of operations The hospitals in the service of 
the interior arc as follow's camp hospitals, im- 
mobile units organized and equipped for use 
in camps, additional general hospitals estab- 
lished by the Surgeon-General at his discre- 
tion , hospitals at ports of embarkation where 
there is not alrcadj a general hospital, and 
hospitals for prisoners of war, having the same 
status as general hospitals Also included in 
the service of the interior arc Hospital Trains 
and Hospital Ships Hospital trains maj be of 
special construction or may be improvised 
fiom ordmarv passenger or freight trains 

The theatre of military operations is divided 
into the zone of the advance and the zone of 
the line of communications, or the evacuation 
zone, w'lnch forms a connecting link with the 
service of the interior Soldiers wounded on 
the battle line, after receiving first aid from 
the sanitary personnel attached to the bat- 
talion, are directed or earned tc the regimental 
aid stations, which an. established as the en- 
gagement develops and the number of wound- 
ed warrants From here thej aic taken by the 
bearer section of the ambulance company to 
the dressing stations, whence they may be sent 
back to the front, despatched to the station for 
the slightly wounded, or earned by ambulance 
to the field hospital 

The Field Hospital, the only hospital m the 
zone of advance, is a mobile unit, with equip- 
ment limited to those things absolutely neces- 
sary to provide shelter, nourishment, and 
cmcrgcncj treatment until the patient can be 
transferred to the immobile units m the rear 
From the field hospital the wounded are trans- 
ferred as soon as possible, usually by motor 
ambulance, to the Evacuation Hospital in the 
line of communication Their function is to re- 
place or take over the patients of the field hos- 
pitals, so that the latter may move with their 
divisions When many wounded arc received, 
treatment may be of the emergency type only, 
but where conditions are favorable complete 
treatment is earned out Scnous cases requir- 
ing protracted care and all patients incapaci- 
tated permanently or for a long period are sent 
from the evacuation to the base hospital 

The Base Hospital is designed for the defini- 
tive treatment of cases received from the other 
hospitals and for those originating on the line 
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of communication Patients requiring special 
treatment or those unfit for further service are 
transferred to the home territory by hospital 
trains or ships Convalescent camps may be 
established as branches of base hospitals, and 
contagious disease hospitals may be organized 
when necessary 

The military hospital services of other coun- 
tries correspond approximately to that of the 
Umted States The great world conflict of 
1914-18 caused the increase and development 
of these services beyond anything previously 
conceived, and revolutionized methods of 
treatment and the care and transportation of 
the wounded 

In the United States, naval hospitals were 
established on shore in connection with navy 
xards and naval stations, and the Navy De- 
partment further designated certain vessels to 
be employed as hospital ships See Hospital 
Ship 

Marine hospitals for sick and disabled sea- 
men of the merchant marine are maintained 
b> the U S Public Health Service See Pub- 
lic Health Service 

See Medical Department, U S Army, 
Medical Department, U S Navy, Surgery 
Hospital Trains See Hospitals, Mili- 
tary 

Hospodar, or Gospodar, a Slavonic 
word meaning ‘master,’ ‘lord,’ is a title which 
was given to Moldavian and Walachian rul- 
ers while those states were still subject to 
Turkey 

Host, the consecrated bread of the euchar- 
ist In the Roman Catholic Church the 
host is a thin circular wafer of pressed un- 
leavened flour on which is stamped some 
emblematic device, as the Crucifixion, or the 
Lamb The celebrant, who uses at mass a 
larger host than that reserved for other com- 
municants, first breaks it into two pieces, one 
of which he himself receives The other piece 
he breaks over the chalice, and drops a por- 
tion into the wine — ‘the mingling of the body 
and blood of Jesus Chnst ’ In the Oriental 
churches the euchanst is celebrated m leav- 
ened bread, one of the grounds of separa- 
tion from the West alleged by Michael Ceru- 
lanus being the Western practice of using 
unleavened bread In the Greek Church the 
consecrated bread is dipped m the wine be- 
ore it is administered to the communicants 
he use of wafer bread in the Episcopal 
Lhurch is not uncommon, but it is usually 
luite plain See Eucharist, Corpus Christi 
noiiafe, a person given to an enemy as a 
hedge for the proper fulfilment of treaty 


conditions Formerly the evasion of the terms 
of the treaty was regarded as entitling the 
enemy to put to death the hostages 
Hostilius, Tullus (d 640 bc), third of 
the legendary kings of Rome, is said to have 
succeeded Numa in 670 b c , and to have con- 
ducted a series of successful wars 
Hot Air Engine See Air Engine 
Hot Air Heating See Heating 
Hotbed, an enclosed mass of fermenting 
matenal, usually covered with a glazed frame 
used m gardening for the rearing of fragile 
annuals, for propagating greenhouse plants by 
cuttings, seeds, or grafting and for forcing 
flowers 

Hotchkiss, Benjamin Berkeley (1826 
85) , American inventor, was born in Water- 
town, Conn He became interested m gun 
making, and devised, in 1882, the machine 
gun which bears his name See Guns 
Hotchpot, m law, the entire mass of a de- 
cedent’s estate available for distribution 
among his children The doctrine of hotchpot 
is a corollary of the principle of advancement, 
gifts made by a decedent before death to his 
children being legarded as constituting a part 
of the assets for equal distribution among 
all of those entitled to share therein 
Hotel, a word with a varied and interest 
mg history In France it originally meant the 
mansion house of a noble or a person of dis- 
tinction, then, later, a place where pajing 
guests were lodged and entertained At the 
present time in France and Belgium a hotel 
de ville resembles in some respects the Am- 
erican aty or town hall, usually containing 
a barracks, a prison, the offices of the various 
local bodies, the residence of the local chief 
magistrate, and the court house In the Unit- 
ed States the forerunners of the modem hotel 
were the inns and taverns of colonial days 
The Natioral Hotel, opened in Washington 
in 1827, was long noted as the home of emi- 
nent public men Delmonico’s in New York 
was started m 1830, the United States Ho- 
tel, New York, m 1833, the Galt House 
Louisville, and Umted States Hotel, Boston, 
in 1835 , and the Astor House, New York In 
1841 the famous Planter’s House of St Louis 
was opened, the largest hostelry w of the 
Alleghaipes From that year the number and 
pretentiousness of American hotels increased 
with the rapid growth of the country, and it 
would take manv pages merely to enumerate 
the important hotels of the, present day in 
the Umted States See Inn 
Hotel de Ville, the name given to the 
budding used for carrying on public business. 
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in cities and towns of France and Belgium 
The most famous hotel dc viilc is that of 
Pans The structure was destroyed by the 
Communists m 1S71, but was rebuilt in 1873- 
83 from the* designs of Ballu and Depcrthes, 
and is a fine specimen of Renaissance See 
Paris 

Hothouse, a term generally applied to 
glass houses used for raising tropical fruits 
and vegetables m temperate regions, or for 
forcing fruit, ycgetablcs, or flowers Hot- 
house cultivation is much more accurate and 
sure than ordinary outdoor gardening, as 
the glower is less dependent on weather and 
other uncontrollable influences Tomatoes, 
grapes, cucumbers, peaches, beans, roses, car- 
nations, ferns, asparagus, strawberries, and 
numerous bulbous and other flowering plants 
are among the plants commonly forced Sec 
Gardening 

Hot Springs Sec Springs 

Hot Springs, cit\, Arkansas, county scat 
of Garland co Here is located Hot Springs 
Reservation, which has made the city a noted 
health resort Tlic first settlers were French 
trappers and hunters who penetrated to the 
region about 1800, p 21,37° Springs 
Reservation (1832), the oldest National Park 
in the United States, was set apart by Con- 
gress in order to retain in the public posses- 
sion the curative properties of the thermal 
waters located here The Rcser\ ation adjoins 
the borders of the city at the foot of Hot 
Springs Mountain, and is a tract of 912 acres 
enclosing all the 46 hot springs 

Houdim, Harry (Eric Weiss) (1873- 
1926), American Magician, made world tours 
pcrfoimmg feats of escaping from handcuffs, 
strait jackets, submerged locked chests He 
exposed fake spiritualistic performances, was 
first successful flier in Australia, he wrote 
Spools and Spmtuahsm, Rope Ties and Es- 
capes, A Magician Among the Spirits, Hand- 
cuff Sccicts 

Hottentot, the native race of South Af- 
rica The people call themselves Khoi-Khoi 
(otherwise Quai-Quai), and they comprise 
the Namaquas, the Koranas, and the Gn- 
quas, as well as the ‘Totties,’ who have been 
for generations the servants of the Boeis At 
the present time the so-called Hottentots 
proper number about 17,000, and the half 
breeds, mostly employed m the Cape Colony , 
probably 100,000 See Bushmen Consult G 
W Stow’s Nattvc Races of South Africa 

Houdon, Jean Antoine (1741-1828), 
French sculptor, was born in Versailles In 
1861 he won the Pm dc Rome In 1785 he 


came to the United Slates, where he sculp- 
tured the statue of Washington placed m the 
State house at Richmond, Va Turgot, Rous- 
seau, Voltanc, Diderot, Franklin, Lafayette, 
Mirabcau, Napoleon, and Mile Arnauld are 
some- of the othei great personages whose 
features he has perjaetuated 

Hough, Emerson (1837-1923), American 
novelist, was born in Newton, Iowa, edu- 
cated at University of Iowa His noycls in- 
clude The Girl at the Half-Way House 
(1900) , The Mississippi Bubble (1902) , 
14-40 o> Tight l (1909), The Passing of the 
Frontier (1918) , Tin Coocrcd Wagon (1922), 
made into a film, Mother of Gold (1924) 

Hough, George Washington (1836- 
1909), American astronomer, yvas born m 
Montgomery co , N Y He is best known for 
his studies of the planet Jupitci, and for his 
discovery of betw’ccn 500 and 600 double 
stars 

Hough, Walter (1859-1935), American 
ethnologist, yvas born m Morgantown, W 
Va After 18S6 he y\as connected w ith the 
U S National Museum as assistant, assistant 
curator, and curator (after 1910) 

Houghton, xillagc, Michigan, county scat 
of Houghton co , on Portage Lake, an arm 
of Lake Superior The State College of Mines 
is situated hcie It is the shipping pomt of a 
rich copper mining region, and has smelling 
yyorks, machine and railroad shops, lumber 
mills, and dry-dock % p 3,693 

Houghton, AH-ison Bigelow (1S6,- 
1941), diplomat, yvas boin m Cambridge, 
Mass , sery-cd as ambassador to Germany, 
1922-25 , as ambassador to Great Britain, 
1925-29, y\-as Chairman of the Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill 

Houghton, George Henry (1820-97), 
Ameiican Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was born in Deerfield, Mass In 1S4S he es- 
tablished in Neyv York City, the Chuich of 
the Transfiguration, of yy-lnch lie remained 
rector for fifty years When a committee of 
actors, who w-erc arranging for the funeral 
of a member of their profession, asked a 
certain Neyv York City clergyman to con- 
duct the services, lie refused because of his 
objection to the stage, and sent the commit- 
tee to Dr Houghton, w-hom he designated as 
the pastor of ‘the little church around the 
corner ’ 

Houghton, Henry Oscar (1823-95), Am- 
erican publisher, yvas bora m Sutton, Vt He 
became a newspaper compositor and report- 
er, in 1849 set up his own printing establish- 
ment at Cambridge, and in 1S52 founded 
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the well known Ri\ ersidc Press In 1864 he 
organized the New York, publishing house 
of Hurd & Houghton , in 1878 this firm took 
01 er the business of James R Osgood &. Co , 
«ucce.'ors to Ticknor &. Fields, and after 
1SS0 continued at Boston under the name of 
Houghton, Mifflin &. Co 

Houlton, town, Maine, count) sent of 
Aroo took co , 125 m n e of Bangor The 
Ricker Clas teal Institute is located here It 
has lumber, woolen, and grist mills, found- 
ne» and machine shops, and an abattoir , p 
7.7n 

Hound, a name applied to dogs used in 
hunting The true hound, such as the Blood- 
hound and Foxhound, hunt only by scent In 


Hour Circle, any great circle drawn from 
one celestial pole to the other The celestial 
meridian is that hour circle which passes 
through the zenith of the observer 
Hour Glass, an appbancc used to esti- 
mate definite portions of time, consists of a 
glass vessel with a narrow duct or neck join- 
ing two oval-shaped receptacles m such a 
manner as to form the figure 8 Into this in- 
strument, during its construction, sand or 
some other powder is introduced in such 
quantity as to occupy a definite penod of 
time in Sowing through the neck from the 
upper to the lower chamber 
Houri, one of the 72 beautiful damsels 
whose companionship in paradise is part of 
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this division ma\ also be included the Bass 
Hound, Beagle and Hamer The Grcyliour 
and Deerhound run by sight alone S 
Bioodikwno, Foxhound, Basset Houni 
“ G tE , Grevhound, Deerhound 
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the row ard of every true Mohammedan after 
death 

Hours, Canonical See Canonical 
Hours 

House, in law, generally signifies a build- 
ing or part thereof used for human habi- 
tation The right of an occupier to protect his 
house against invasion or trespass is an an- 
cient constitutional safeguard Except m the 
case of a criminal offence, an Englishman or 
American may hold his house against all 
comers It is not lawful to break into a house- 
in execution of a civil warrant, except under 
exceptional writs issued by the court Any 
amount of force, however, can be used m 
putting into execution a criminal warrant 
For house construction see Building 

House, Edward Mandell (1858-1938), 
American statesman, was born in Houston, 
Texas, was among the most prominent of 
I those who worked for the nomination of 
' Woodrow Wilson for the presidency in 1912 
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During President Wilson’s term of office he 
ivas one of his chief advisers, though he held 
no cabinet post He was Chairman of the 
\mencan Commission to the Supreme War 
Council of the Allies in London in 19x7 He 
was a member of the American Commission 
to negotiate peace at Pans Following the 
war he retired from public life, was joint 
editor with Professor Charles Seymour of 
What Really Happened at Pans (1921) 

Houseboat Millions of the population of 
China, of Burma, and of India are bom, live, 
and die m floating habitations closely resem- 
bling the thatched huts on land In England 
the square-cornered, slow -moving craft of 
today first made its appearance m the nver 
Thames, and has become one of the most 
important institutions of fashionable Eng- 
lish life The custom has spread to the Unit- 
ed States, where numerous houscsboats arc 
to be found cspcciallv on inland and South- 
ern wnters 

Housebote, the right of a tenant to cut 
timber on leased land for necessary repairs 
to any building thereon 

Housebreaking signifies breaking into a 
house, cither forcibly or by fraudulent de- 
\iccs — by corrupting a servant — at any time 
of day or night, for the purpose of commit- 
ting a felony 

House Finch, a small light-colored finch 
of Northern Mexico, the Southwestern Unit- 
ed States, and the Pacific Coast, especially 
attractive on account of its musical, cheery, 
varied warble and beautiful plumage 

House Fly, the most familiar and most 
widely distributed of the dipterous insects, 
typical of the family Muscidac, to which be- 
long also the Stable Fly, the Bluebottle, and 
numerous other varieties The house fly 
breeds m fermenting organic matter, espe- 
cially stable refuse and human excreta, de- 
positing its eggs, in clumps, from four to 
eight davs after mating The eggs are ovoid 
in shape, white, and glistening, and approxi- 
mately one millimetre in length About 120 
are deposited at once, and a single individual 
mav lav sex oral times In from eight to twen- 
ty-four hours after deposition a tmv split 
appears at one end of the egg, and as this 
enlarges there emerges a slender white larva 
about 2 millimetres m length, without legs 
or distinct head, and provided with small 
hooklets at the mouth It develops rapidly, 
twice casting its skm, and reaches maturity 
on the fourth or fifth day, when it under- 
goes transformation into the pupal stage, the 


outer skm hardening to form a somewhat 
barrel-shaped pupal case, dark bown in color, 
and about 6 millimetres long The adult fly 
emerges after five to seven da\ s in midsum- 



mer, or a longer period m fall and spnng, 
m a few days the female is rcadx to deposit 
eggs, and the life cy de is repeated As ten to 
twelve generations may be produced in a 
single summer, it is easily seen that the pos- 
sibilities for multiplication arc enormous 
Flics are active agents m the dissemination 
of disease, especially conditions affecting the 
intestinal tract, as typhoid fever and infan- 
tile diarrhea As the fly crawls over infected 
materials the hairs and bristles that cover its 
bodv become laden with disease germs, which 
arc subsequently deposited upon human 
foodstuffs and result in their contamination 
The role of the house fly as a transmitter of 
infection has become definitely known only 
Within the last two decades, but with the 
general recognition of the dangerous charac- 
ter of the insect, a xugorous campaign for its 
destruction has been carried on \mong the 
most important measures arc the elimination 
of breeding places by proper methods of ref- 
use disposal, the chemical treatment of ma- 
nure — especially yvith boi’ax — to destroy eggs 
and larx'ac, the destruction of the larvae 
in specially constructed traps Consult L 0 
Hoyvard’s The House Fly Disease Corner 
(19x1) , Howard and Hutchinson’s House 
Flies (Farmers’ Bulletin No 679, 1915) 
Houseleek, a genus of plants, a subdivi- 
sion of the order Crassulaceae They are suc- 
culent plants, the leax'es being commonlv 
revolute Their fioyyers arc usually stellate, 
sepals and petals numbering six or more 
Housemaid’s Knee, a popular name for a 
swelling of the bursa, or pouch containing 
serous fluid, yvhich lies just over the knee- 
cap It is the result of continued irritation, 
such as may follow' constant kneeling on hard 
floors The onset is sudden , the knee bccom 
mg red, hot, swollen, and tender 
House of Commons Sec Parliament 
House of Lords Sec Parliament 
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House of Representatives See United 
States, Government 

House Sparrow, or English Sparrow, 
a small arboreal finch found throughout the 
greater part of Europe, whence it has been 
introduced into Australasia and America It 
is about 6 inches m length, stout and stocky 
in form, with a short, stout bill, pointed 
wings, and a short tail The male is brown 
above, with stripes of black and chestnut, and 
grayish white beneath The wings show a 
patch of bright chestnut and white bands , the 
top of the head is grayish, and the throat and 
chest patch black The female is grayish 
brown or olive above, and brownish white or 
gray beneath The voice is harsh, the usual 
note being an unmusical chirp The house 
sparrow is especially abundant m towns and 
cities It builds a rough nest of straw or grass 
about houses or in trees, and lays from four 
to seven bluish white eggs, speckled or 
blotched with brown and black Several 
broods arc reared m a season 
Housing Under the title Housing may be 
included all the social activities that tend to 
supply, or make better, abodes of human be- 
ings, provided that such activities are not lim- 
ited to the construction or improvement of 
an individual’s own domicile by and for him- 
self alone In its broadest sense it embraces 
the efforts of co-operative associations as well 
as tho«c of individuals for other individuals, 
or of corporations, municipalities, States, or 
national governments The housing problem 
at present most prominent in the public mind 
concerns chiefly overcrowded conditions in 
the great cities The housing problems in the 
United States arc epitomized in New York be- 
cause its size and social character, as an im- 
migration port, tend to magnify the unwhole- 
some conditions resultant from poor housing 
conditions 

Agitations for public control of housing in 
New York began in 1842 No action was 
talcn until 1S64 when a council of hygiene 
and public health was organized Although 
the department of health was formed in iSGG 
and the first tenement house law w as passed 
in 1SG7 restrictions were loose and builders 
were comparalivc.lv free to doaslhcv wished, 
until the passage of lh< 1901 tenement house 
law accompanied with the creation of the 
tenement house department Thu, law, im- 
proved bv successive amendments and en- 
forced bv the department, marked the begin- 
ning of housing reform in New \ ork In ad- 
dition, New \ ork’s lead fumi'hcd the impet- 
us ,o other cities 'o that within a few vears 


many cities and states p isseu nousing regula- 
tions of some kind The 1901 1<"> however, 
was superseded by another after 25 years o f 
use, and the present law m New York State 
is much more comprehensive than the earlier 
legislation 

The crisis in housing conditions prior to, 
during and following World War I awak- 
ened the public to a renewed interest in 
housing reform Not only was there a short- 
j age of building materials and therefore, a re- 
striction upon the erection of buildings, but 
this was accompanied by serious housing con- 
gestion, increased by the return of the sol- 
diers after the Armistice In 1917 the acute 
scarcity of housing accommodations, espe- 
cially in munitions and shipbuilding centers 
made Federal action imperative The United 
States Shipping Board was given an appro- 
priation to provide housing for its workers 
The United States Housing Corporation car- 
ried on construction for the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation in 128 
communities Housing conditions became 
worse after the war In New York, 1921, 
with 982,000 tenements, only t 510 were va- 
cant Then came a period of intensive build- 
ing, through the 1920 Tat Exemption Act, 
which was partlv maintained to satisfy the 
city’s housing needs 

By the middle of 1939 the federal govern- 
ment had spent $800,000,000 in financing 
housing for about 1604300 slum families 
Throughout the first three decades of this 
century there vv ere varied attempts at hous- 
ing reform — private agencies conducted re- 
search and formulated plans, state legisla- 
tures sought to improve and increase regu- 
lations, boards of administration and control 
were appointed (notablv, the New York 
State Board of Housing in 1926), but the 
vears of 1933 and 1934 marked the biggest 
strides forward m housing reform In June, 
1934, a federal bill was passed which pro- 
vided for the stimulation of renovating and 
modernizing campaigns, for protection 
against foreclosure through long-term refi- 
nancing of mortgages, for relief to investors 
through building and loan associations, and 
for the encouragement of home construction 
on a large scale This was followed bv the 
creation of the Federal Hou«in„ \dmini>tra- 
tion (FHA) to administer its provisions 
In 1941 the Division 01 Defence Housing Co- 
ordination was created and \pril S 194: the 
War Production Board halted noni'Hntia) 
i construction of buildme There w a' a 'cnou; 
| housing 'hortaei lftcr World War II 
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Housman, Alfred Edward (1859-1936), 
English poet and Latinist, and brother of 
Laurence Housman His best known work, 
A Shropshire Lad (1896) gave him a place 
even among the g-cat figuics of the late Vic- 
torian era Last Poems (1922) and 7 he Name 
and Nature 0} Poetry (1933) reminded the 
world of the Cambridge scholar who was de- 
voting his life to the major Latin poets 
Housman, Laurence (1S65- ), English 
author and artist, made his first reputation as 
a book illustrator His pictorial work in- 
cludes drawings for Meredith’s Jump to Glory 
Jane (1892), Jonas Lie’s Weird Talcs (1892), 


Rosal Runaway (1914) , The Return 0} Al- 
ceshs (1916) , Bud in Hand (1916) , The 
Lord of the Harvest, The Sheepfold (1918), 
Backwoids and Forewords (1945) 
Houssaye, Henry (1848-1911), French 
historian, was born in Paris His Htstoirc 
d'Alcibiades (1873) was awarded the Thiers 
Prize by the French Academy His 1814 and 
iSiy, which appeared m three volumes be- 
tween 1S8S and 1899, is a work of the highest 
authonta on the last campaigns of Napoleon 
Houston, citv, Icxas, county seat of Har- 
ris co , is situated on an arm of Galaeston 
Bay formerly known as Buffalo Baa oil, but 
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Christiana Rossetti’s Goblin Market (1893), 
and Shelley’s Sensitive Plant (1898) Subse- 
quently he became a writer of verse, and 
produced Green Arras (1896), Rue (1899), 
Spikcnaid (1899), Mendicant Rhymes 
(1906), and The Heart of Peace (1919), as 
well as allegories in prose, such as The Blue 
Moon (1904) and The Cloak 0} Friendship 
(1906) His Bethlehem, a nativity play, avas 
presented at London Umvcrsita m 1902, 
Prunella’ (in collaboration aaith Granville 
Barker) at the Court Theatre in 1904, and m 
New York in 1913 Other avorks include An 
Englishwoman's Love Letters (1900), pub- 
lished anonymously, A Modern Anteeus 
(1901) , Sabrina Warham (1904) , The Chi- 
nese Lantern (1908), Lysistrata A Modern 
Paraphrase (1910) , Pattis and Penalties 
(1911) , The New Child’s Guide to Knowl- 
edge (1911), John of Jtngalo (19x2) The 


since its improa'ement as the Houston Ship 
Channel, and on eighteen railroads The Ship 
Channel, completed m 19x4 to a depth of 25 
ft at a total cost of $4,500,000, connects the 
city with deep aaater in Gala'cston Bay, and 
makes possible direct communication aaith 
New York Citv, Tampa, Fla , Tampico, Mex- 
ico, and other points, while the Intcrcoastal 
Canal, noav under construction, avill establish 
a landlocked direct aaater route to coastaaise 
points in Texas and Louisiana and to pro- 
ductive districts inland, via the Mississippi 
River 

The public school sa stem includes 34 
schools for aahite children and 17 for negroes 
Chief among the educational institutions is 
the Rice Institute Important industries are 
petroleum refining, cotton compressing, cot- 
ton-seed and peanut oil plants, rice and flour 
mills foundries and machine shops, rolling 
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mills, planing hulls, and bnck and tile works 
There are large packing houses and extensive 
railroad shops The city is an important cot- 
ton and lumber trade center and is a large 
exporter of sugar and cotton-seed oil, nee, 
rice products, and petroleum Deposits* of 
iron ore, coal, lignite, and clay are found in 
the vicinity 

Houston was settled in 1836, and named m 
honor of Sam Houston , and the next year 
was the capital of the Republic of Texas , p 

386,150 

Houston, David Franklin (1866-1940), 
American educator and Cabinet officer, was 
bom in Monroe, N C He served as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture from 1913 to 1920, was 
a member of the Federal Reserve Bank Or- 
ganization Committee (1913-14), member of 
the Councd of National Defence (1916-20), 
Secretary of the Treasurv, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the Farm Loan 
Board (1920-21) 

Houston, Sam (1793-1863), American 
soldier and political leader, was bom near 
Lexington, Va After the death of his father 
m 1806 he removed -with his mother to Ten- 
nessee, where he passed several years as the 
adopted son of a Cherokee Indian chief Fol- 
lowing a brief study of law, he practised suc- 
ccssfulh m Tennessee, was a member of 
Congress (1S23-7), and governor of the State 
(1827-9) In 1832 Houston remoxed to Tex- 
as, where he became one of the leaders in the 
movement for the overthrow of Mexican 
rule ^ As commander-in-chief of the revolu- 
tionary forces of Texas, he defeated and cap- 
tured the Mexican leader, Santa Anna, at the 
Battle of San Jacinto, thereby securing Tex- 
an independence He was twice president of 
Texas (1836-8 and 1841-4), and was instru- 
mental in bringing about its annexation to 
the United States He served as U S Senator 
from 1846 to 1859, and governor of Texas 
from 1859 to 1861, from which office he was 
deposed because he did not favor the Con- 
federate cause Consult Bruce’s Life 0} Gen- 
eral Houston, Bradley’s Winning the South- 
west (1912) 

Hovey, Richard (1864-1900), American 
poet, was born in Normal, HI Among his 
works are The Laurel, an Ode (1889) , Songs 
from Vagabondt (with Bliss Carman, 1893- 
6), Along the Trail (1898), Taliesin, a 
Masque 1899) 

Howard, Bronson (1842-1908), American 
dramatist, was born m Detroit After several 
years spent in newspaper work, he turned to 
playwntmg, in which field he early achieved 


success, for many years enjoying an enviable 
reputation as a dramatist After 187s he di- 
vided his time between New York and Lon- 
don Among his play's arf Saratoga (1870) , 
The Banker's Daughter (1S78) , Shenandoah, 
Peter Stuyvesant (1899), Kate (1906) 
Howard, Catherine (1521-42), 5th queen 
of Henry vm , was a granddaughter of the 
second Duke of Norfolk Between July 21 
and Aug 8, 1540, she was privately married 
to the king Shortly afterward evidence of 
her immoral conduct before her marriage was 
brought to light, and she was beheaded 
Howard, Esme (Baron Howard of Pen- 
nth) (1863-1939), Bntish diplomat, was bom 
in Grev stoke Castle, served as minister to 
Switzerland from 1911 to 1913, and to Swe- 
den from 1913 to 1919, when he was trans- 
ferred to Spam In 1924-30 he was ambassa- 
dor to the United States 
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Howard, Henry Clay (1860-1930), Am- 
erican diplomat, was born in Mount Sterl- 
ing, Ky , and in 1909-10 chairman of the Re- 
publican State campaign committee In 1911- 
13 he was United States minister to Peru 
Howard, Jacob Merritt (1805-71), Am- 
erican legislator, was one of the founders of 
the Republican Party in Michigan, attorney- 
general of the State (1855-60) , U S Senator 
(1862-71) , and a delegate to the Loyalist 
Convention held at Philadelphia m 1866 He/ 
translated from the French The Secret Jour- 
nal of the Empress Josephine 
Howard, John (1726-90), English phil- 
anthropist Chiefly as the result of his ef- 
forts, two acts were passed in 1774, one mak- 
ing provision for fixed salaries to be paid to 
the jailers, and the other enforcing greater 
cleanliness in prisons, with a view to the pre- 
vention of the dreaded jail fever He also 
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travelled extensively Consult his Correspond- 
ence, and Ltvcs by Taylor, Dixon, and Field 

Howard, Leslie (1893-1943), English ac- 
tor After his discharge from the army m 
1919 he became an actor In 1920 he came 
to N Y He appeared m his own play Mur- 
ray Hitt (1927) In 1930 he appeared in mo- 
tion pictures and his restrained t\ pc of acting 
won for him many successes including Out- 
ward Bound, 0 } Human Bondage, The Pctn- 
fied Forest, Berkeley Square, The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Shaw’s Pygmalion, of which he 
was director, and Intermezzo June 1, 1943 
the plane in which he was approaching Lon- 
don was destroyed by the Nazis 

Howard, Oliver Otis (1830-1909), Am- 
erican military man, as commander of the 
Army of the Tennessee, accompanied VV T 
Sherman m his March to the Sea and through 
the Carohnas He became a major-general in 
1886, commanded the division of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, and retired m 1895 Gen- 
eral Howard was the first president of How- 
ard University, which was named for him 

Howard, Sidney Coe (1891-1939), Amcr 
playwright, author of They Knew What 
They Wanted, winner of the Pulitzer Prize m 
1934, Ned McCobb’s Daughter (1926), The 
Late Christopher Bean (1932) , and more re- 
cently scenarios for motion pictures 

Howard University, a coeducational in- 
stitution of higher learning in Washington, 
D C , founded m 1867 by Gen 0 O 
Howard 

Howe, Elias (1819-67), American in- 
ventor, succeeded m devising the lock-stitch 
sewing machine, patented m the United States 
In 1846 For a long time he vainly tried to sc- 
cuic recognition for his invention, long and 
tedious litigation followed, chiefly with Isaac 
M Singer The courts finally decided in 
Howe’s favor 

Howe, Frederic Clemson (1867-1940), 
American lawvcr and public official, was born 
in Meadville, Pa In 1905 he yvas special U S 
commissioner to investigate municipal owner- 
ship m Great Britain and from 1906 to 1909 
he was a member of the Ohio Senate He be- 
came commissioner of immigration at the 
Port of New York in 1914 In President F 
D Roosevelt’s New Deal, Howe became 
consumers’ counsel in the AAA and was one 
of those affected by the controversy over 
the ousting of Jerome N Franks, AAA’s 
chief counsel Howe was an authority on 
marketing cost, having been an earlv asso- 
ciate of Tom Johnston, Newton D Baker 
and Brand Whitlock in the Liberal movement 


m Cleveland In 1934, he urged that milk be 
made a public utility and regulated as such 
His w r orks include The Confessions of a Mon- 
opolist (1907), Socialised Germany (1915), 
Why War ? (1916) , The Htgh Cost of Lumg 
(1917) The Land and the Soldier (1919) 

Howe, Joseph (1804-73), Canadian edi- 
tor and statesman, was bom near Halifax, N 
S , and m 1828 purchased 7 he Nooa Scotian, 
winch he owned and edited for many years 
In 1835 he published an article which led to 
his indictment for libel of the municipality 
of Halifax He conducted his own defense so 
ably that he W'as acquitted For 11 years he 
devoted himself to the obtaining of respon- 
sible government for Nova Scotia, and to its 
establishment in 1847, he contributed more 
than any other one man When, however, 
Confederation became an accomplished fact 
(1867), upon the promise of better financial 
terms to Nova Scotia, Howe accepted the 
position of president of the council m the 
Cabinet of Sir John MacDonald In April, 
1873, he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Nova Scotia, but died a month later 

Howe, Julia Ward (1819-1910), Ameri- 
can writer and philanthropist, was born in 
New York In 1843 she married Dr Samuel 
Gridlcy Howe and was associated with him 
in editing the Boston Commonwealth, an 
anti-slave journal Her hortie m Boston was 
one of the meeting-places for the New Eng- 
land group of American men of letters and 
science She wrote many essays, biographies, 
poems Her finest poem, ‘Batlle-Hyann of the 
Republic,’ was written while visiting the 
camps near Washington during the Civil War, 
and was first published in the Attanlic Month- 
ly (1861) Consult her Reminiscences (1899) 
nnd Richard’s Two Noble Lives (19x1) 

Howe, Mark Antony de Wolfe (1864), 
American man of letters He wans associate 
editor of the Youth’s Companton (1888-93), 
assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
(X893-5), again associate editor of the 
Youth’s Companion (1899-1913), and editor 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (19x7) 
He is the author of many' works, chiefly 
biographical, among which Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters won the Pulitzer Prize for 
Biography, 1924 

Howe, Richard, Earl (1726-99), English 
admiral Soon after the outbreak of the Amer- 
ican War for independence, he was made a 
vicc-admual, and in Fcbruarv, 1776, was ap- 
pointed commander m chief of the British 
naval forces m America, to co-operate with 
his brother Consult Barrow’s Life 
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Howe, Samuel Gridjey (1801-76), Am- 
erican philanthropist, was born in Boston, 
Mass After studying the methods employed 
in Europe for educating the blind, he helped to 
found (1833), and directed until his death, 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind m Bos- 
ton, pioneer institution of its kind in America 
His most famous pupil wa£ Laura Bndgman 
He was one of the founders (1831), and for 
one year editor of an anti-slavery paper, the 
Boston Daily Commonwealth, and was an 
active promoter of the free-State movement 
in Kansas 

Howe, Timothy Otis (1816-83), Amen- 
lcan lawyer and legislator He was a 
judge of the circuit and supreme courts of 
Wisconsin (1850-35), and member (Repub- 
lican) of the U S Senate (1861-79) He was 
Postmaster-General of the United States in 
the Cabinet of President Arthur (1882-3) 

Howe, Sir William, Fifth Viscount 
(1729-1814), English general, prominent m 
the Amencan War for Independence, was m 
immediate command of the British in the at- 
tack upon Bunker Hill (June 17, 177s) In Oc- 
tober, 1773, he succeeded General Gage in 
command of all the British land forces in Am- 
erica, outside of Canada He defeated Wash- 
ington at White Plains (Oct 28, 1776) , cap- 
tured Fort Washington (Nov r6, 1776) , and 
aftet wasting valuable time in New York, 
moved by water against Philadelphia, late m 
the summer of 1777 He occupied Philadel- 
phia (Sept 26, 1777) after the battle of the 
Brandywine, defeated Washington at Ger- 
mantown (Oct 4, 1777), and then spent the 
winter inertly in Philadelphia His military 
conduct having been severely criticised in 
England, he was relieved at his own request, 
and in May, 1778, relinquished his command 
to Sir Henry Clinton Consult his Narrative 
Before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1780) 

Howell, John Adams (1840-1918), Am- 
encan naval officer and inventor, was bom in 
•Bath, New York He was graduated from the 
Dnitcd States Naval Academy in 1858, and 
served on various ships m the Civil War He 
invented the gyroscopic steermg torpedo, a 
disappeanng gun carnage, etc , and wrote 
several books on technical subjects 

Howells, William Dean (1837-1920), 
Amencan novelist, poet, and editor, was bom 
m Martin’s Ferry, Ohio From 1840 to 1849 
the family resided at Hamilton, Ohio, de- 
scnbcd in Howells’ charming account of his 
youthful days, A Boy's Town There and in 
other tow ns of Ohio the father published coun- 


try papers, on which his 'son worked as car 
ner, compositor, and contributor After serv- 
ing as correspondent and editor for Columbus 
and Cincinnati papers, Howells was made U 
S consul at Venice (1861-3) Meanwhile 
(1839-61), he had won recognition by his 
contributions to the Atlantic Monthly, and 
had visited the East, and formed friendship* 
with the Boston and New York literary 
groups On his return to America he was con- 
nected (1866-81), with the Tribune, Times, 
and Nation of New York, and from 1871 to 
1881 edited the Atlantic Monthly After trav- 
elling for two years in Europe he conducted 
the ‘Editor’s Study’ m Harpers’ Magazine for 
five years and resigned to become editor of 
The Cosmopolitan This engagement was 
soon terminated and he took up the conduct 
of ‘The Editor’s Easy Chair’ m Harper’s, which 
he continued until his death in 1920 He was 
the president, and one of the original mem- 
bers, of the Amencan Academy of Arts and 
Letters 

Howells stands in the foremost rank of Am- 
encan authors not only as a novelist, but also 
as a wnter of poems, books of travel, and 
biographical and literary essays His pub- 
lished works include Poems (1873-86, and 
i 89S) , the novels, Their Wedding Journey 
(1871), The Lady of the Aroostook (1878), 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (1883), Indian 
Summer (1886), The Coast of Bohemia 
(1893), A Fantasy (1914) , the general works, 
Venetian Life (1866), Italian Journeys 
(1867), Through the Eye of the Needle 
(1907), Roman Holidays (1908)/ Familiar 
Spanish Travels (1913), The Seen and the 
Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon (1914) , Years 
of My Youth (19x5) , a number of farces. 
The Sleeping Car, The Mouse Trap, The Ele- 
vator, etc , sketches and reminiscences, A 
Boy’s Town (1890), Impressions and Experi- 
ences (1896), My Mark Twain (1911), and 
numerous short stones His Collected Works 
(191a et seq ) have been edited by Prof 
Brandpr Matthews 

Howison, George Holmes (1834-1917), 
American mathematician and philosopher, 
was Mills professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of California (1884-1909), and in 
1909 ementus professor of philosophy He 
edited the University’s philosophical publica- 
tions, and was co-editor of the Psychological 
Review and of The Amencan Theological 
Review His works include Conception at 
God (jointly with Profs Ro\ce, Le Comte, 
and Mezes, 1897) , The Limits of Evolution 
(1901, 2d ed 1904) , Philosophy, Its Funda- 
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mental Conceptions and Its Methods (igo6) 
Howitt, Mary (1799-1888) , English w ritcr, 
ivas born m Coleford, Gloucestershire In ad- 
dition to the work she did m collaboration 
with her husband, William Howitt, she wrote 
dainty children’s lyrics and other poems, and 
first made known, by her Translation, the 
work of Hans Andersen 
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Howitzer, is a tvpc of cannon intcrmcdi- 
late between the gun ind the mortar See Ar- 
tietery, Coast Ditence, Guns, Mortar 
Howler, Howling Monkey, or Stentor 
(Mycctes ) , a genus of Central and South Am- 
erican monkeys (most abundant m Brazil), 
remarkable for the dilatation of the h\oid 
bone into a hollow drum, which communi- 
cates with the larvnx, makes a conspicuous ex- 
ternal swelling of the throat, and gives pro-' 
digious power to the voice 
Howth, pemsula, Ireland, on the n side of 
Dublin Bay, rises seaward to a rocky height 
(Hill of Howth, 563 ft) The abbey is a pic- 
turesque ruin , p 1,200 
Hoxie, Vmme Ream (1847-1914), Am- 
erican sculptor She received from Congress 
commissions to execute statues of President 
Lincoln (Capitol rotunda) and Admiral Far- 
ragut (Farragut Square, Washington) 

Hoy, the second largest island of the Ork- 
ney group, Scotland, 2 m s w of Pomona or 
Mainland At the southern end is a good nat- 
ural harbor known as Long Hope The Old 
Man of Hoy, an isolated pillar rock of yel- 
low and red sandstone, with arches under- 
neath, rises to 450 feet, p about 1,082 


Hoyle, Edmond (1672-1769), English 
writer on whist and other games He gave 
lessons in whist, and is mentioned b\ Fielding 
and Baron His Short Treatise on Whist was 
long consulted as a standard, but his rules 
have now been superseded He wrote also a 
book on Quadrille, Piquet, Backgammon, and 
Chess (1761) 

Hoyt, John Wesley (1831- 1912), Ameri- 
can educator and admimstiator, took an in- 
fluential part in reorganizing the Unix ersitv of 
Wisconsin , was governor of Wyoming Tern 
tory (1878-83) , president of the Umvcrsitj of 
Wjoming (1S87-90), and a member of the 
Wyoming Constitutional Convention (1890) 
He was also special representative for foreign 
affairs at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
at Chicago (1903) 

Hrdlicka, Ales (1869-1943), American 
anthropologist, born at Humpolctz, Bohemia 
He studied in New York City, making a spe- 
cial studv of the insane He accompanied 
manj expeditions of anthropologists to Mex- 
ico, Siberia, Peru, and Southwestern America 


In 1903 he became assistant curator of the 
American Museum of Natural Historv, later 
curator In 1910 he became curator of pfrvsical 
anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution 
In 1918 he founded and edited the American 
Journal oj Physical Anthropology He is the t 
author of many scientific works 
Hroswitha, or Roswitha (? 935 -? IOO °)> 
German poet, was born of a noble Saxon fam 
ily, and entered the Benedictine nunnen of 
Gandcrsheim, Brunswick, where she died She 
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■wrote eight metncal legends, including that of 
Tlieoplnlus, the mediaval Faust 
Hsianfu See Sianfu 
Hsiang River, an important affluent of the 
Yang-tse-hiang in Hu-nan, China, and one of 
the main routes to Kwang-tung from Central 
China 

Hsuan-tung (1905), dynastic name of 
Prince Ptr Yi of China, the son of Prince 
(Jh’un See China, History 
Huaina-capac, Huayna-capac or Ccap- 
ca (e 1450-1525), one of the great Incas of 
Peru, during whose reign the empire attained 
its greatest splendor 

Huambisas, are a savage tribe of South 
American Indians, of Jivaroan stock, dwelling 
along the Maranon and Santiago Rivers, Peru 
Huancavelica, or Guancabelica, a de- 
partment of Peru, lying entirely within the 
Cordilleras The capital is Huancavelica It 
contains little land fit for agriculture The 
mountains are rich in minerals , p 230,000 
Huang-hsmg, or Hwang-hsing (1875), 
Chinese soldier In December, 1911, he was 
appointed Premier ot the new Republic Later, 
he took a leading part in the rebellion against 
Yuan, and was expelled He visited the United 
States in 1914 

Huanuco, or Guanuco, a department, 
Peru Capital, Huanuco Mining and agricul- 
ture are the chief industries , p 160,000 
Huaraz, capital of Ancachs department, 
Peru, on the Huaraz River It has noteworthy 
rums of the ancient Peruvians, p 15,000 
Hubbard, Bernard Rosecrans (1888- 
) , American pnest, explorer, author, known 
as the ‘Glacier Pnest’ because of his leadership 
of explorations into Alaska Besides many 
scientific studies and discoveries of buned 
sites of the Stone age villages, fossils, etc , he 
was the author and photographer of the film 
‘Amachak’ and wrote Mush You Malemutesl 

(1932) ' 

Hubbard, Elbert (1859-1915), American 
author and publisher He founded at East 
Aurora, N Y, an establishment called the 
‘The Roycroft Shop’ for the publication of 
artistically printed and bound books, both new 
and repnnted He was also the founder and 
editor of The Philistine, a monthly magazine 
of protest He lost his life when the Bntish 
steamship Lusitania was sunk by a German 
submannc during the European War (May 7, 
1915) His publications include an extensive 
series of sketches of t a biographical nature,' 
known as Little Journeys, A Message to Gar- 
cia (1898) , Time and Chance (1901) 
Hubbard, Thomas Hamlin (1838-19)5), 


American lawyer and financier He practised 
law in New York City until 1894, when he 
retired to devote himself to railroad, banking, 
and other business enterprises He was an 
officer of the New York Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Arctic exploration, 
being president of the Peary Arctic Club 

Hubbard, William (1621-1704), Ameri- 
can historian, was for a short period president 
of Harvard College (1688) He wrote General 
History of New England to 1680 (first pub- 
lished 1815) , History of the Indian Wan in 
New England to 1677 (1677, annotated by S 
G Drake, 1865) 

Hubert, St (656-727), bishop of Lifcge 
was a son of Bertrand, duke of Guienne He 
lived a worldly hfe, first at the court of the 
Frankish king Theodench, next under Pepin 
of Henstal, but after the death of his wife re 
tired into a monastery In legend and in art, 
since the 15th century, St Hubert appears as 
a hunter who, when hunting on Good Friday, 
was startled into repentance by the appearance 
of a stag bearing between his homs a crucifix 

Huckleberry (corrupted probably from 
hurtleberry, whortleberry, although the latter 
name is not commonly used in America), or 
Bilberry, the term apphed indiscriminately to 
a number of small shrubs, of the genus Ga>- 
lussacia, family Vaccimaceae, having a four to 
five cdled many-seeded berry The species are 
numerous, and are mostly natives of the north- 
ern parts of the world 

The shrubs range in height from the tiny 
Vacctmum calspitosum to the V pennsylvan- 
icuin (about 3 ft ) and the V corymbosum 
(sometimes 12 ft high) In New England 
canning huckleberries is an extensive and fairly 
profitable industry The fruits are all small 
and sweet, having a tough skin, black or blue, 
shining or with a bloom, and white, fleshy in- 
terior, with several seeds 

Hudde, Andreas (c 1600-1663), Dutch 
colonial commander, was born in Holland 
He became surveyor in Manhattan (1642) In 
the archil es at Albany are preserved volumin- 
ous reports written by him 

Hudson, atv, New York county seat of 
Columbia Co , on the Hudson River It ex- 
tends along a high ndge ending in a bold 
promontory, at whose foot are the wharves 
There are manufactures of fire engines, paper, 
leather, foundries, and trade in tobacco, lum- 
ber, and cement It was settled in 1783, p 
“.517 

Hudson, Erasmus Darwin (1843-87), 
Americas ohysiaan, was health inspector of 
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New York City (1869-70) , professor of med- 
icine m the Women’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary (1872-82) , and m the 
New York Polyclinic (1882-87) His publica- 
tions include Doctors, Hygiene, and Thera- 
peutics (1877) , Physical Diagnosis of Thoracic 
Diseases (2d ed 1887) 

Hudson, Henry (d 1611), English navi- 
gator, of whom nothing certain is known be- 
fore April, 1607, when he started on the first 
of two voyages for the Muscovy Company to 
discover a northeast passage to the East In- 
dies His most famous voyage was that of 
1609, undertaken for the same object, but on 
behalf of the Dutch East India Company He 
sailed from Amsterdam on March 25 in the 
Half Moon, of 80 tons burden, and with a 
crew of xS or 20 He reached Nova Zembla , 
but the crew becoming quarrelsome, he turned 
westward and crossed the Atlantic Ocean, 
•sighting land in the latitude of Nova Scotia 
He then steered southward, and discovered 
the mouth of the river which now bears his 
name, and sailed up its waters for 150 m , to 
the present site of Albany 
Hudson sailed upon his last voyage in 1610, 
in the Discoveric, and reached Greenland 
Steering westward, he discovered the strait 
now known as Hudson Strait, and passed 
hrough it, and entered the great bodj of water 
which has received the name of Hudson Bay 
The practical results of Hudson’s voyages 
were the establishment of the Spitzbcrgen 
whale fisheries and the Hudson Bay fur trade, 
and the settlement of New York by the Dutch 
His name passed into the folk lore of the Hud- 
son River, some of the popular beliefs concern- 
ing him and his exploits being embodied m the 
stories of Washington Irving 
Hudson, Henry Norman (1814-66), at- 
tained a prominent place among Shakespeare- 
an scholars, prepared an annotated edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works (11 vols , 1851-6) , and 
wrote many scholarly studies 
Hudson Bay, or Hudson’s Bay, a great 
gulf or inland sea in the northeastern part of 
North America The winter climate of the re- 
gion is severe , the summer months are genial 
and bracing The fur trade has been profitably 
earned on m the vicinity for centuries, but the 
agncultural possibilities of the soil, the rich 
mineral resources of the region, and the fish 
industry remain to be fully explored and de- 
veloped 

Hudson Strait is about 450 m in length It 
has no islands or rocks to hinder navigation, 
and never freezes over The Bay is seldom 
frozen for more than a few miles from shore , 


but both Bay and Strait are blocked with 
Arctic ice floes and bergs, which render navi- 
gation unsafe at certain times An aerial and 
marine survey of ice conditions in the Straits 
was made m 1927 and 1928 , it is expected that 
the use of airplanes as guides to ships navi- 
gating the Straits will materially reduce the 
risks 

Hudson Bay was discovered bj Henrj Hud- 
son in 16x0, and in 1670, by royal charter, the 
'Governor and Adventurers of England, trad- 
ing into Hudson Bay,* were granted ‘the whole 
trade of all those seas, strcights, and bays, riv- 
ers, lakes, creeks, and sounds’ During the 
French wars, w'lth the exception of Fort Al- 
bany, it remained in French hands, being re- 
stored to the English m 1714 

Hudson Falls (formerly Sandy Hill), 
village, Washington co , New York It has 
lion foundries and paper, saw and planing 
mills, p 6,654 

Hudson River, river m New York State, 
one of the most beautiful and important in 
America It rises in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains near Mount Marcj, 4,322 ft above the 
level of the sea, its head streams being the out- 
lets of mam mountain lakes In its upper 
course the river falls rapidly Below'. Glens 
Falls it turns s to flow' into New' York Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean The total length is 
about 300 m , area of the river basin, 13,366 
sq m Below' Albany, the nver widens from 
one-half to one and one-half m , passes within 
anew' of the Catskill Mountains, enters the 
Highlands, which rise abruptly from the water 
to a height of 1,600 ft , wadens to four miles at 
Tappan and Havcrstraw Bajs, and about 20 
m above New Yoik City reaches the Palisades, 
a perpendicular wall of rock 300 to 500 ft m 
height, w hich constitutes the chief beauty of 
the river The principal tow ns and cities along 
its borders are Glens Falls m the n , Cohoes, 
Troy, and Albany near the mouth of the Mo- 
liaw'k, Hudson, Catskill, Kingston, Pough- 
keepsie, New'burg, West Point (seat of the 
U S Military Acadcmv), Pcckskill, Haver- 
straw, Ossining, Njack, Tarrj town, and Yon- 
kers along the lower course, New' York, Ho- 
boken, and Jersey City at its mouth The 
Hudson supplies considerable water power in 
its upper part, and farther down has valuable 
fisheries The river also furnishes the water 
suppl* of New York City through its tribu- 
taries, the Croton and the Esopus 

History — The historv of the Hudson Rixer 
begins with its discovery m x 524 by Verrazano, 
and its exploration m 1609 by Henry Hudson 
The Dutch name of North River (to distxn- 
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guish it from the Delaw are or South River) is 
still retained on the west harbor front of 
Manhattan Island During the American Rev- 
olution the Hudson, owing to its strategic im- 
portance, was the scene of the battles of Har- 
lem Heights, Stony Point, and Pcekskill, and 
witnessed the campaign of Burgojnc and the 
treason of Benedict Arnold ' In 1807 Robert 
Fulton’s first successful experiment in steam- 
boat navigation was made on this river The 
Fulton-Hudson Celebration was held in 1909, 
at which time the Palisades Interstate Park 
was dedicated 

Consult D L Buckman’s Old Steamboat 
Da$s on the Hudson River, C Johnson’s 
The Picturesque Hudson, J P Farley’s Three 
Rivers The Janies, the Potomac, the Hudson 
(iqio) 

Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel, popu- 
larly known as the Holiand Tuknel, connect- 
ing New York and New Jersey, the largest 
tunnel in the world for the exclusive use of 
motor-driven vehicles The name was given 
to it in memory of Clifford M Holland, who 
as chief engineer organized the engineering 
staff and successfully earned out the plans 
during the earlier j ears of construction The 
best method of ventilation and the power to 
accomplish it were determined bj a number 
of experiments earned on at the University of 
Illinois As a final test of the question of sat- 
isfactory ventilation a model tunnel was con- 
structed by the Bureau of Mines at Bruceton, 
Pa , and experiments were made as to the best 
way to introduce fresh and withdraw vitiated 
air 

The tunnel comprises twin tubes, one m 
each direction Each is divided into three 
separate parts They are lined with concrete 
and the walls tiled in white The tunnel was 
first opened for operation November 13, 

1927 

Hudson’s Bay Company, a corporation 
formed in 1670 by Prince Rupert and 17 noble- 
men and gentlemen for importing into Great 
Britain furs and skins obtamed by barter from 
the Indians of North America The company 
was invested with the absolute proprietorship 
and the exclusive right of traffic over an un- 
defined territory, which, under the name of 
Rupert’s Land’ comprised all the regions dis- 
covered, or to be discovered, within the en- 
trance of Hudson Strait Until the Treaty of 
Utrecht, m 1713, the Company was forced to 
contend against the French m Canada Ad- 
venturers from the Great Lakes began to pen- 
etrate far up the Saskatchewan toward the 
Rocky Mountains, and their enterprises led 


in 1783 to the formation of the Northwest Fur 
Company of Montreal After a period of stub- 
born competition, the Hudson’s Ba> Com- 
pany joined with its formidable opponent m 
1821 Finally, in 1869, the Company made a 
formal cession to the British government of 
whatever tcrntonal claims remained Consult 
Laut’s The Conquest of the Great Northwest, 
Annual Reports of the company 

Hudson Strait See Hudson Bay 

Hue, walled cit\ , capital of Annam, French 
Indo-Chma The native city is surrounded by 
walls but the French quarters lie outside In 
the native aty is the Citadel which contains 
the king’s palace, the residential quarter lies 
east of it There are tombs of the old Anna- 
mite kings, and a museum of ancient Anna- 
mite art, p 42,000 

Hue and Cry, a term used for the ancient 
English process of summary pursuit and arrest 
of a felon caught in the act It was the duty of 
every lawful citizen to raise *hue and cry,’ and 
to join m it 

Huelva, province, Southern Spain, form- 
ing part of the ancient kingdom of Seville, 
p 330,402 The Capital is Huelva, from which 
Columbus sailed in 1492 

Huerta, Victonano (1854-1916), Mexi- 
can general, dictator, and president When 
fighting broke out in the Mexican capital, in 
February, 1913, he was in command of the 
Federal troops, hut later he combined with 
Gen Felix Diaz to make Madero 1 prisoner 
and force him to resign Huerta, being Min- 
ister of War, and the strongest man in sight, 
became provisional president The Umted 
States Government refused to recognize his 
title On July 15, 1914, he was forced to resign 
the presidency, and retired to Barcelona, 
Spam In April, 1915, he took up his residence 
at New York In July, 1915, he was arrested, 
charged with violating American neutrality, 
but be died at El Faso, Texas, on Jan 13, 
1916, before being brought to trial 

Huesca (Latin Osca) , aty, Spanvin Hues- 
ca province, on the River Isuela, 40 m n e of 
Saragossa It is an anaent city with interest- 
ing buildings, formerly a residence of Moorish 
kings and of those of Aragon , p 12,500 

Huggins, Sir William (1824-1910), Eng- 
lish astronomer, was born in London Having 
m 1855 built an observatory at Upper Tulse 
Hill, by his own researches on the sun’s spec- 
tra and the spectra oi certain comets, he as- 
certained that their luminous properties are 
not the same He photographed the ultra- 
violet parts of the spectra of the stars, and 
determined the amount of heat that reaches 
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the earth from some of the fixed stars 
In 1868 he experimentally demonstrated the 
feasibility of applying Doppler’s Principle to 
the determination of stellar velocities 
Hughes, Ball (1806-68), Anglo-American 
sculptor, was born m London He studied with 
Edward H Bailey , and m 1829 went to the 
United States His statue of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, made for the New York Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and shortly afterwaid destroyed by 
fire, is said to have been the first portrait fig- 
ure sculptured in the United States 
Hughes, Charles Evans (1862- ), Am- 
erican lawyer and public official, was bom in 
Glens Falls, N Y , and was graduated from 


xision of the State military code, the investi- 
gation of speculation m stocks, the improve- 
ment of State banking legislation, employ ers’ 
liability legislation, and the mo\ cment toward 
the establishment of direct primaries m the 
State In May, 1910, he w as appointed Asso- 
ciate Justice of the U S Supreme Court In 
1916 he was nominated for president He was 
defeated and resumed his law practice m New 
York City In 1921 he was appointed Sec- 
retary of State in President Harding’s cabinet, 
a position he filled until 1925, v'hcn he re- 
turned to his law practice He w’as chairman 
of the International Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armament (1921), and in February, 
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Brown University (1881) and Columbia Law 
School (1884) He practised his profession m 
New York City m 1884-01, again in 1893- 
1906, and in 1925-29 He w'as professor of 
law at Cornell University in 1891-3, and at the 
New Yojk Law School in 1893-1900 He 
served as counsel for the Stevens Gas Com- 
mission of the New York legislature in 1905, 
and for the Armstrong Insurance Commission 
in 1905-06, and as special assistant to the U S 
Attorney General in the coal inquiry of 1906 
His able conduct of these investigations, es- 
pecially that involving the insurance com- 
panies, made him widely and favorably 
known, and led to his election m 1906 as gov- 
ernor of New York State, he was reelected in 
1908 His administration was marl ed bv the 
cieation of the State public service commis- 
sions, the anti-race track gambling law, the -e- 


1930 was appointed by President Hoover 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to suc- 
ceed William H Taft, deceased 

His decisions caused him to be classed w’lth 
the liberal members of the court He voted 
with the majority in the celebrated five- 
to-four 'gold clause’ decision in 1935, a find- 
ing which in effect absolved issuers of gold 
bonds from the obligation to redeem them in 
gold He retired, June 1941 

Hughes, David Edward (i83i-l9°°)> 
Anglo-American inventor, invented the type- 
printing telegraph, w’hich has been extensively 
employed m the United States and Europe, 
in 1878 the microphone and in 1879 the induc- 
tion balance 

Hughes, Edwin Holt (1866- ), Am- 

erican bishop and educator From 1903 to 
:co8 he was president of DcPauw University 
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and his books include Thanksgiving Sermons 

Hughes, Howard Robard (1904- ), 

American aviator and cinema producer 
Made world flight, 1938, in 3 days 19 hrs 17 
min , 1937 flew across U S m 7 hrs 28 min 
25 sec 

Hughes, John (1797-1864), first Roman 
Catholic archbishop of New \orh, was bom 
in Annaloghan, County Tyrone, Ireland He 
went to the United States m 1817 In 1838 he 
became coadjutor bishop of New York In 


Hughes, Sir Samuel (1853-1921), Cana- 
dian soldier and public official In 1911 he 
became Minister of Militia and Defence m the 
Borden Cabinet and on the outbreak of the 
European War (1914) he had charge of the or- 
ganizing of Canadian troops, of whom more 
than 300,000 were prepared for overseas ser- 
vice 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-96), English au- 
thor, was born in Uffing ton In 1848 he joined 
the Christian socialist movement under Mau- 
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1839 he was appointed administrator In 1838 
he founded it Lafargeville, N Y , a Roman 
Catholic seminary, which in 1841 was removed 
to Fordham, and became St John’s College 
In 1850 he became the first archbishop of New 
York His Complete Works were published 
in 2 vols m 1865 

Hughes, Rupert (1872- ), American 

author and playwright He is a prolific writer 
of fiction, and occupies a prominent position 
among living American authors His works 
include George Washington (1926-30) , a 
musical composition Cam (1920) , the play 
Excuse Me, and several motion pictures, At- 
torney for the People (1940) 


rice and Kingsley, and w as one of the founders 
and principals of the Working Men’s College, 
London He published, anonymously, Tom 
Brown’s School Days (1857), which was an 
instant success, and Tom Brown at Oxford 
(1861) 

Hugh of Avalon, St (?r 135-1:200), 
bishop of Lincoln, bom at Avalon, Burgundy, 
and entered the Grande Chartreuse Henry 
n of England installed him as prior of Witham 
monastery, Somerset, and thence promoted 
him to the see of Lincoln (1186) There he 
initiated numerous reforms, and was famed 
for charitable actions Hugh w as canonized m 
1220 
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Hugh of Lincoln, i boy of that city who 
is alleged to have been crucified (1255) , by the 
resident Jews in mockery of Christ’s death 
The storv was a fav onto ballad subject, and 
supplies the framework of Chaucer’s Prioresses 
laic 

Hugh, or Hoogly (1) Capital of the dis- 
trict of Hugh, Bengal, India Hugh is said to 
have been founded in 1537 b\ the Portuguese , 
p about 29,383 (2 ) The most westerly of 

the deltaic arms of the Ganges, India, flows 
almost due s to Calcutta, and empties into the 
Bay of Bengal 

Hugo, Victor Marie (1802-85), the 
greatest among French poets, bom at Besan- 
<;on Victor Hugo’s true literary career began 
with the publication of his first volume of 
poetry, Odes el Poistes, in 1823, after which 
he was acknowledged as one of the most 
promising young literary men of the day The 
vear 1S23 may be looked upon as the open- 
ing of the Campaign between the romanticists 
and the classicists in France Hugo, who at 
first professed to hold a middc place, was ir- 
resistibly pushed by his pre-eminence into the 
championship of the new romantic movement 
It was as editor of La Muse Franfaisc (1823- 
4, that he first took part in the warfare which 
m 1S30 he brought to a climax by putting on 
the stage his drama Hernani, even to this 
day almost Victor Hugo’s most celebrated 
work Its production created quite a tumult, 
amid which the piece was scarcely heard Bc- 
tween 1830 and 1836 Hugo’s fame rose to 
its highest point He was friendly to the Or- 
Icanist dynasty, which came in with the revo- 
lution of 1830, and he was treated with great 
consideration by the court In 1831 appeared 
Notre Dame dc Pans, the most celebrated of 
his romances, and perhaps his finest prose 
w'ork, and a volume of verse, Feuilles d’Au- 
totnne, verses which express better than any', 
except L’Art d’Etic Grand-pirc, the domestic 
and tender sentiments of the poet In the same 
years was played Manon Delorme (or Dc 
Lormc), which had been forbidden by the 
censor under the previous dynasty Lc Roi 
s’amusc followed in 1832, the best-motived 
perhaps of all Victor Hugo’s plays, oftener 
seen in its operatic guise, Rigoletto, than as a 
drama Lucricc Borgia, Hugo's next play, had 
a greater initial success than any of his other 
pieces Howbeit, in Von lnlbneures and Les 
Rayons ct les Otnbrcs w e have the writer in 
a new mood — a subdued state of reflection, 
not ono-of declamation as heretofore Though, 
or because, he was the acknowledged leader of 


young literary France, Hugo was refused ad- 
mission to the Academy in 1836, and not 
elected till 1841 Saving for one tragic event 
which greatly .influenced his thought and \ erse 
— namely, the death m a boating accident of 
his newly married daughter Leopoldine, and 
of her husband Charles Vacquene — the poet’s 
biography from tins time to 1845 consists 
chiefly of the list of his productions two 
dramas, Ruy bias (1838) and Les Burgraves 
(1843), and a large book of travels and his- 
tory', Lc Rltin (1841) But the coup d'itat 
(Dec , 1851), against which Hugo made vain 
efforts to raise the people, turned him into an 
exile and a convinced republican, tending, as 
the years went on, more and more towards 
socialism In 1852 appeared his attack on the 
emperor, Napoleon lc Petit, which was fol- 
low cd a vear later by the CMt intents, a senes 
of poems as bitter as were ever w ntten Victor 
Hugo at first made his home m Jersey , in 
1S55 he moved to Guernsey, and lived at 
Hautoville House For fifteen years he re- 
mained an exile m the island, and only re- 
turned to France after the fall of the empire 
in 1870 After Ch&tinicnts, the chief literary’ 
events are — the beginning of La Lcgende des 
Steeles, which without doubt, from its ong- 
irnhtv m form of versification and m the 
choice of rhymes, constitutes an epoch in the 
history of Trench poetrv, the publication of 
Contemplations, one of his verv finest w'orks 
(part had been w'ritten long before) , and the 
publication of those novels or romances of 
modern life ol w'hicli Les Misirablcs (1862) 
is the most celebrated, others being Les Tra- 
vadlctirs dc la Mcr (1866), L’Hommc gin Rit 
(1869), and Quatre-vvigt-trcizc , written m 
Trance after his return, the last two being in 
a sense historical stones They are examples 
not only of the immensely wade range of the 
wntcr’s powers — versatility is too slight a 
w ord to use — but of his new' outlook upon life, 
and his predilection for the poorer classes 
After his return to Pans in 1870, Victor 
Hugo reigned as the undisputed sovereign and, 
as it were, father of contemporary French 
literature But only one or two more works 
from lus pen of the first importance were to 
see the light One of these is L’ Annie Terrible, 
a series of lyrics — as they must be called — ar- 
ranged in an epic manner, and all illustrating 
the sufferings of Paris during the siege, ana 
he also wrote his charming L’Art d’Etn 
Grand-pirc, which perhaps more than any 
thing of Victor Hugo’s made for bis popular 
ity with the, middle class public 
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In French literature Victor Hugo takes a 
place analogous to, if far behind, the place 
which is held by Shakespeare in England and 
Goethe in Germany 

Huguenot Society of America, an as- 
sociation of descendants of Huguenot ances- 
tors, founded in 1883 with headquarters in 
New York 

Huguenots, the name generally given to 
the French Protestants of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries The turning-points lh their 
history were — (1) the outbreak of the civil 
religious wars in 1562, (2) the Edict of 
Nantes, bv which toleration was guaranteed 
to them in 1598, (3) the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis \iv in 1683 They 
were placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with tiie rest of the population by the revolu- 
tion of 1789 Large numbers emigrated to 
America, especially to New York 
Huia ( Hetcralocha acutirostns) , a New 
Zealand bird in which there is remarkable 
sexual dimorphism The plumage is greenish 
black, the tail being tipped with white The 
bird is allied to the crows of the family Cor- 
vidae 

Huila, volcanic mountain peak, Colombia, 
m the central Cordilleras, about 60 m n e of 
Popayan It is about 17,700 feet, snow-clad, I 
and constantly emits smoky vapor 
Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec war god 
Though theoretically subordinate to the su- 
preme deities, the sun and the moon, in real- 
ity he was at the head of the Aztec pan- 
theon Huge images of him have been ex- 
cavated m ranous parts of Meuco 
Hull, more correctly Kmgston-upon- 
Hull, city and county, England The docks 
extend along the nver front for nearly seven 
m and cover a water area of about 200 
acres The leading industries are shipbuilding, 
and fisheries During the war it was fre- 
quently raided by Zeppelins The town was 
named Kingstown by Edward 1 in 1293 
Until late m the 19th century it was the 
headquarters of a xvhale fishery , p 313,636 
Hull, Cordell (1871- ) , American cab- 

inet officer Born m Tennessee, where he was 
admitted to the bar in 1891, he represented 
his state in the House of Representatives for 
six terms, being elected to the Senate in 1931 
Two j ears later he became Secretary of State 
m the cabinet of President Roosevelt 
He was chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, 1921-1924, ard chairman 
of the American delegation to the London 
Monetary and Economic Conference (1933) 
In Congress he was author of the federal 


income tax system of 1913 and the Federal 
inheritance act of 1916 His name has be- 
come associated with the ‘Good Neighbor’ 
policy He was Secretary through World War 
II, resigning in Dec 1944 on account of ill- 
ness One of his last official acts was the 
signing of the United Nations Charter 
Hull, Isaac (1773-1843), American naval 
officer During the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain he distinguished himself by his expert 
seamanship Later he was in command of the 
Boston and the New York navy yards 
Hull, William (1753-1823), American 
soldier, served with distinction throughout the 
Revolutionary War, taking an active part in 
the battles of White Plains, Trenton, Prince- 
ton, and others He was governor of Michi- 
gan territory from 1803 until the outbreak of 
the War of 1812, when, with the rank of brig- 
adier general and at the head of 1 force of 
about 2,200 he attempted the invasion of 
Canada, but he almost immediately withdrew 
to Detroit, which place he soon surrendered 
to the British (Aug 16, 1812) xvithout resist- 
ance He was tried by court-martial, was 
found guilty of neglect of duty, and was con- 
demned to death, but xvas pardoned by 
President Madison 

Hull House, a famous social settlement in 
Chicago, 111 In 1889 the building, which had 
been erected bv Charles Hull, was leased by 
Jane Addams and Ellen Starr as a home for 
a social settlement similar to Toynbee Hall, 
London In its early days its activities were 
purely social but they were gradually ex- 
tended to cover phases of the economic life 
of the district and it finally came to be 
identified with the labor movement 
Humanists, the name applied to the 
scholars and advocates of the new learning 
which spread over Europe after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1433 Owing to the fact 
that the new learning was classical and hter- 
ary, the movement tended to be considered 
pagan without being declared anti-Chnstian 
or even anti-papal Some of the most dis- 
tinguished humanists were Poggio, Petrarch, 
Bembo, Erasmus, Ulrich von Hutten, Sir 
Thomas More, and George Buchanan, and 
among moderns, Irving Babbitt 
Humber, estuary, on the e coast of Eng- 
land, between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
formed by the Ouse and the Trent 
Humbert I (1844-1900), king of Italy, 
eldest son of Victor Emmanuel n His visit 
to Vienna m 1881 secured for Italy admission 
to the Triple Alliance, but the failure of the 
Italian troops in Abyssinia and heavy taxa- 
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tion in later y cars caused him the loss of some 
of his popularity He was mortally shot by 
an anarchist named Bresci 

Humble-bees, or Bumble-bees ( Bom- 
bus ) a group of bees display ing less perfection 
of social life than their ally the hive-bees 
Humble-bees are distinguished by their large, 
egg-shaped bodies, thickly covered with hair 
They are found m all parts of the world ex- 
cept Australasia, where they have been intro- 
duced in order to grow clover, which depends 
mainly on the cross-fertilization effected by 
these insects Consult Kellogg’s American In- 
sects 

Humboldt, a large glacier m Greenland, 
m the northern part, near Renssalaer Harbor 
It is one of the largest m the Arctic regions, 
and stretches north some fifty miles 

Humboldt, lake, Nevada, m Pershing and 
Churchill Counties It is about so m long and 
8 m wide and at certain seasons of the year 
is httlc more than a marsh 
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Humboldt, mountain range, Nevada, m 
Pcrship co , m the western part of the State 
Humboldt, river, Nevada, rising in Elko 
co and flowing in a southwesterly course of 
350 m into Humboldt Lake Its waters are 
somewhat saline 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alex- 
ander, Baron von (1769-1859), Prussian 
naturalist and traveler, was born at Berlin He 
sailed with Bonpland for the Spanish states 


of South America in 1799, where they explored 
the course of the Orinoco, and proved its con- 
nection with the Amazons, sailed up the Mag- 
dalena, crossed over the Andes, and descended 
on the other side to the sources of the Ama- 
zons, then, after a year spent in Mexico and 
the U S , the two returned (1804) to Europe 
His principal occupation from 1845 down to 
the time of his death was the composition of 
the classic Kosnios, a summary and exposition 
of the laws and 'conditions of the physical 
universe The results of his great journey were 
published m 30 vols , divided into six separate 
sections, under the general title, Voyage am 
Regions Equmoxtalcs du Nouveau Continent, 
fait cn 1709-1804 

Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1767-1835), Prussian statesman and writer, 
elder brother of the above, was appointed 
successively minister in Rome (1802), minister 
of education m Prussia (1808) — it was he who 
founded the University of Berlin — ambassa- 
dor at Vienna (18x2), and Prussian plempo 
tcntiary at the Congress of Prague (18:5) 
Subsequently he took part m the Congress of 
Vienna (18x4-15) But in 1819 he devoted 
himself to hteraturc, mainly to comparative 
philology and the philosophy of language His 
Gcsammcltc Wcrkc w ere edited by his brother 
Alexander in 1841-52 Sec the Life by Haym 

Hume, David (1711-76), Scottish philos- 
opher and historian, born at Edinburgh In 
1734 he w'ent for a time to France, and there 
wrote the important Treatise of Human Na- 
ture Hume then turned his pen to subjects 
of more general interest, and m 1742 published 
Essays — Moral, Political, and Literary Two 
other philosophical works W'crc published 
about this time — the Inquiry concerning Hu- 
man Understanding in 174S, and the Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals m 17S 1 > 
and another volume of essays, the Political 
Discourses, followed m 1752 With the ex- 
ception of his Natural History of Religion, his 
literary activity was mainly concentrated on 
his History of England His Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion were published m 
1779 The philosophy of Hume was an ex- 
tiemc and thoroughgoing development of the 
sensationalism that was latent in Locke’s ac- 
count of the origin of knowledge See also his 
Autobiography (edited by Adam Smith 
1777) , and Burton’s Life and Correspondence 
of David Hume (1846)^ 

Hume, Martin Andrew Sharp (1847- 
1910, English historical writer, bom m Lon- 
don, w’as principally known for Ins political 
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and diplomatic histones of the Tudor penod, Humming-birds (Smithsonian Institution, 
and for his numerous works on the history of Annual Report for r 8go) 

Spain Humperdinck Engelbert (1854-1921), 

Humeral Veil, a cape or covering for the Gcrmm musical composer, was born m 
shoulders In ecclesiastical ntual, the humeral Seigburg He ranks with the young Wng- 
veil is an oblong silk vestment wom over the nenans, and was closely associated with the 
shoulders during various ceremonies, also cov- family of the Master, whose son Siegfned he 
enng the hands when the officiating pnest taught The opera, Hansel und Gretcl, pro- 
holds the sacred vessels The humeral veil was duced (with his sister as librettist) at Weimar 
also wom b> the Jewish pnest on the shoul- (1893), brought him a European reputation, 
ders, and was fastened to the breastplate and it is upon this that his fame chiefly rests 
Humidity, the state of the atmosphere Humphreys, Andrew Atkinson (1810- 
with relation to the vapor that it contains 83), won particular distinction by his surveys 
it is said to be high when the air is damp with Henry L Abbott, of the Mississippi nver, 
and low when the air is dry Cold as well their Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics 
as heat is more easilj bomc by the hu- of the Mississippi River (1861, new ed 
man subject when the air is drv The quan- 1876), being considered one of the most valu- 
tity of vapor present at the time of ob- able scientific and engineering reports ever is- 
'ervation is called the absolute humidity, this sued by the U S Government 
being expressed either in the expansive force Humphteys, David (1752-1818), Amcn- 
exertedby the vapor, or in its weight in grains lean soldier, diplomat, and wnter, served in 
per cubic foot of air The relative humidity the Revolutionary War as an aide to General 
is ascertained by dividing the amount 0! vapor Washington from 1780 until the close of the 
that might exist if the air were saturated by war He was U S Minister to Portugal 
the aDsolute humidity In the U S the rela- (1791-7) , and to Spain (1797-1802) 
tive humidity vines from a mean annual of Humphreys, Joshua (1751-1838), Amer- 
38 7 per cent for the very dry region of lean naval architect, built, among other ships, 
Phoenix, Arizona, to 82 9 per cent for Hat- the Constitution He is sometimes called ‘the 
teras, N C , afid 82 1 per cent for Nantucket, father of the American Navy ’ 

Mms The instrumental measurement of hu- Humphreys, William Jackson (1862), 
midi y is discussed at Hygrometer See Amcncan physicist, became a professor of me- 
tables of U S Weather Bureau teorological physics at the U S Weather Bu- 

ummel, Johann Nepomuk (1778- reau (1905) , and in George Washington Uni- 
«37), Hungarian pianoforte composer and versitj (1911) He was director of the re- 
P a\er, perhaps Mozart’s most talented pupil, search station at Mount Weather, Va , from 
was born m Pressburg His numerous compo- 1905 to 1908 

^ t ” nS , sonatas > studies, and church Hun, Henry (1854-1924) , American, neu- 

hmn 1 D0W laredj for S° tten > were rologist, was born m Albany, N V He was 

, er y m repute, for in his prime Hum- associated as consulting and attending phvs- 
as regarded as the equal of Beethoven jaan with various hospitals, and was 
f a ke their name from the president of the Amcncan Neurological Asso- 
r , maae *>y the wings dunng flight Their ciation He published Guide for American 
mset * s found in flowers, Medical Students in Europe, and Differential 
no , as was formerly supposed, of nectar Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases 

,jZrT blr * C °f tltUte ^ fanuly Tro ' Hunan, province of Central China, is 
but nn mC , E t “ e sma ^ est known birds, broken up into valleys divided by low-lying 

lemrfh nf v? { - Pala Z° na g'g«) reaches a hills, and is bounded e , s , and w by moun- 

stmrfnr i°v an< t a half inches Among their tains rising from 3,000 ft to 6,000 ft The 
nr „„ . , c ara oters may be noticed the com- Hsiang and Yuan m ers are the chief commer- 
CQ , a an< * s ^ cn< ^ er an( t pointed bill The cial routes to the provinces of Kw angtung 
of fea<i, re b n ^ant in modified tufts and Kweichow A very extensive coal field 

tufts . ers ^ valca occur as crests, gorgets, ear- (anthracite and bituminous) lies to the e of 
onlv'nn^ 1 f if 11 ^ S ° ° n common and the Hsiang Immense quantities of tea are e\- 

rubv-th 6 '* r 6 eas ^ ern States is the ported annually The population is hard> , m- 

GouM’ar fTroclnlttj Colubrts ) Consult dependent m character, and until recentlj was 
mficentl °’! 0 £ ra f > h °f Trocliihdae , mag- very anti-foreign, Hunan being the last prov- 
V illustrated, and Ridgway’s The ince to permit missionary activity The ab- 
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original tribes, which c\ist in the s w , arc not 
under Chinese control Changsha, the cap- 
ital, has a population of over 500,000, p of 
province 20,000,000 , 

Hunchback, or Humpback, a deformity 
arising in consequence of abnormal curvature 
of the dorsal portion of the spinal column The 
slighter degrees of the deformity may result 
from lateral curvature, which again is caused 
bv such conditions as obliquity of the pelvis 
from the shortening of one leg, contraction of 
one side of the thorax following empyema, 
unilateral muscular action from paralysis of 
opposing muscles, or the habitual one-sided 
position of the body frequently assumed by 
delicate children who are growing rapidlv 
Rickets and struma are also important fac- 
tors m the causation of the condition 

A graver condition is the deformity arising 
from Pott’s diseases, or, as it is called, ‘angular’ 
curvature, which is due to inflammation and 
necrotic destruction or canes of the antenor 
parts of the \ crtebral bodies and inter-verte- 
bral discs After the necrosed parts have been 
cast off by abscess formation and the inflam- 
mation has subsided, the adjacent vertebra: 
above and below the scat of disease become 
fused together by cicatricial tissue, so that the 
upper part of the spine is bent forward at an 
angle proportionate to the amount of bone 
destroyed Another cause of hunchback is 
chronic rheumatic arthritis 

Hundred The primitive administrative 
and judicial district in England, generally 
superseded in later times bv the more complex 
organization of the kingdom into counties, 
parishes, towns, and boroughs 

Hundred Days, The, a name often given 
to the period between Napoleon’s arrival in 
France on March 1, 1815, after escaping from 
Elba, till his defeat at Waterloo on June 18 of 
the same year 

Hundred Years’ War, the struggle be- 
tween Trance and England from 1337 to 1453, 
interrupted by interv als of peace By the > ear 
1453 the English were driven from France, 
and Calais was all that remained to them Seo 
France History 

Huneker, James Gibbons {1860-1921), 
American music critic, was born in Philadel- 
phia He taught in the N Y National Con- 
servatory of Music (18S6-96) He became 
editor of the Musical Courier m 1892, was 
music critic on the New York Sun, Times, and 
World, and contributed to London, Pans, 
Vienna, and Berlin journals His writings in- 
clude Mezzotmtsin the Modem Music (1899) > 


Chopin (1900), The Mclomamacs (1902), 
Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks (19x5) , The Phil 
harmonic Society (1918) , Variations (1921) 
Consult Letters of James Gibbons Huneker 
(1922) bv Josephine Huneker 

Hungarian Confession, The, adopted by 
the Reformed Church of Hungarj at the Sy- 
nod of Czenger (1558), is a Presbvtcnan or 
Calvimstic Confession of Faith It rejected 
Anabaptism and the anti-Trinitarian views 
contained m the Roman Catholic and Lu- 
theran doctrines of the Eucharist 

Hungarian Wines are of a varied type 
The more important are the different brands 
of Tokav, both drv and sweet 

Hungary (Hung Magvarorszag), a re- 
public since 1946, prior to World War I 
(1914-19) one of the members of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, lies c of Austria, with 
former Czechoslovakia on the n , Rumania 
on the c and s , and Yugoslavia also on the s 
Before the war it embraced Hungary proper, 
Croatia-Slavonia, and the city of Flume, and 
had a total area of 125,649 sq m Its domin- 
ions were reduced, following the War, bv the 
loss of Fiumc, of Croatia and Slavonia to the 
Yugoslavs, and of Transylvania to Rumania, 
and bv a general readjustment of its other 
boundaries 

On the n , c , and s c , Hungar> is encircled 
b> the Carpathians, while in the w and s w , 
the extreme outljmg ramifications of the Alps 
stretch into the country as the Bakonj Wald 
(2,000 ft ) The characteristic feature, how- 
ever, is the great central plain of the Alfold, 
some 37,500 sq m in extent The greater 
pirt consists of wide, open, treeless steppes 
called pusztas, where graze vast herds of 
horses, cattle, buffaloes, sheep, and swine, but 
many acres have been converted to the plough, 
the soil being excellently adapted for the grow- 
ing of wheat In the w , between the Little 
Carpathians and the Bakonv Wald, there 
stretches a smaller plain, some 4,500 sq m in 
area, and very fertile The Danube, navigable 
in its entire course through Hungary, follows 
along former Czechoslovakia to a short dis- 
tance, above Budapest, where it turns and 
runs due south to the southern boundary 
Owang to the protection of the Carpathian 
girdle on the n and e , and its open situation 
towards the s , 'Hungary enjoys a relatively 
mild climate The rainfall varies greatly in 
different localities Generally speaking, it is 
low, and droughts are frequent Fishing m the 
rivers and in Lake Balaton is good, and carp, 
sturgeon, barbel, salmon, and trout form a 
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part of the food supply Hungary lost much 
of its mineral wealth by the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, but extensive iron mines remain in the 
e and n , and coal and lignite are mined m 
great quantities The greater proportion of 
the population is engaged in agriculture Ce- 
reals are the chief crop, and tobacco, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, hops, fruit, and -flax are im- 
portant Hungary has long been famous for 
its wines The rearing of silkworms and of 
bees is carried on, and horse breeding is profit- 
able, Hungarian horses, famed for speed and 
endurance, being much m demand Textile 
works, paper making, flour milling, and sugar 
refining are the chief industries 

Hungary’s trade is largely with German} 
and with Austria, Czechoslovakia The di- 
verse racial elements in Hungary were long a 
menace to the stability of the country The 
dominant race is the Magyars or Hungarians 
The Rumanians formed a pretty compact 
riass in the e and ne and Transylvania, 
amounting to about 15 per cent of the total 
population Germans' and Slovaks predomi- 
nated in the n and n w There was a strong 
Ruthenian element in the ne Croats and 
Serbians made up only 3 8 per cent , but in 
Croatia-Slavonia almost the entire popula- 
tion was of Croato-Serbian blood There 
were also some 80,000 gypsies Under the 
Peace Treaty (the Treaty of Trianon) ter- 
minating World War I, the terntones oc- 
cupied largely by Rumanians, Slovaks, and 
Croats and Serbs were assigned to Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Yugoslav Republic 
respectively The principal cities are Budapest, 
the capital (1,586,000), Szeged (110,000), 
Debrcczin (103,000) 

Over half the population belongs to the 
Roman and Greek Cathohc Churches The 
educational system is similar to that of Aus- 
tria The Constitution of Hungary as a king- 
dom dates from the year 1000, and the first 
charter from the Golden Bull of 1222 The 
constitution was in abeyance from 1849 to 
1860, but existed in full validity from 1867 
to the revolution in 1918 The Government of 
Hungary since the dose of World War I has 
been m an extremely unsettled state A re- 
public was proclaimed Nov 16, 1918 , this was 
succeeded by a soviet government , and this by 
a government headed by a Regent , and again 
by a republic Attila and his Huns had held 
the fertile plain in the 5th century a d , the 
Gepid® m the 5th and 6th centuries, the Avars 
m the 7th and 8th, the Slavs in the 8th and 
9th The remnants of these races the Magyars 


swept away to the mountainous verge of the 
plain, establishing themselves on the Theiss 
under the sovereignty of Arpad 

Christianity and monarchy reached Hun- 
gary together in the person of Stephen, saint 
and king (1000-1038), from whom Hungary 
received a constitution combining Roman cen- 
tralization with German autonomy, each coun- 
ty being governed from a local center, while 
the country was legislated for m the National 
Assemblv or Diet In 1222 the Golden Bull, 
or Magna Charta of Hungary, was signed by 
Andrew 11 (J205-35), as since by each suc- 
cessive sovereign, including the Hapsburgs Bj 
the death of Andrew m m 1301 the House of 
Arpad became extinct, and the throne of Hun- 
gary became an object of rivalr} between 
x anous foreign potentates After many vicis- 
situdes, Hungary was fortunate enough to find 
a worthy king in the person of Charles Robert 
of Anjou (1308-42), xvho did much to place 
his adopted country on a level with more civi- 
lized western nations From the Arpfid dynasty 
to the Hapsburgs eleven kings ruled, Louis 1 
of \njou (1342-82) being the most formidable 
continental European monarch of his time 
Then followed the struggle with the Ottoman 
invasion In 1526 the Turks, under Solyman 
the Great, annihilated the Hungarian forces 
at Mohacs, pillaged whole districts, and car- 
ried off some 30,000 Hungarians as slaves 
Louis n himself lost his life in or after the 
battle of Mohacs, and the Hungarian throne 
became once more the pnze of contention be- 
tween two claimants For some hundred and 
fifty years the Turks were masters in two- 
thirds of the Hungarian counties, from which 
they were driven (1683) by John Sobieski, 
king of Poland, and Leopold of Austria But 
Hungary had only changed masters, and was 
never lower than after the peace of Karlowitz 
(1699) As long as the Napoleonic xvars 
lasted, the Hungarians supplied money and 
troops to the Austrian armj and took their 
share m combating the French Republic and 
empire 

The narrow-minded policy of Metternich 
and the whole court party drove the Hungar- 
ians into political revolt, xvhich culminated in 
an armed rebellion in 1848 Under Kossuth 
the Austrians were driven out of Hungary, 
but owing to the intervention of Russia, the 
Magyars surrendered at Vilagos m 1849, and 
Hungary was incorporated into and governed 
as an hereditary province of Austria Gradu- 
ally, however, better counsels prevailed at the 
court of Vienna Parliament was again sum- 
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moncd m 1865, and the demands of the Hun- 
garians, as formulated by De&k and his party, 
were complied with JFrancis Joseph was 
crowned king of Hungary, June 7, 1867, and 
entered on the faithful discharge of his duties 
as constitutional monarch 
The outbreak of the World War m 1914 
seemed for a time at least to unite Austria and 
Hungary, but as hostilities progressed the var- 
ious subject races became increasingly restless, 
and affairs were more and more disturbed 
Francis Joseph died on Nov 21, 1916, and in 
May 1917 Count Tisza, pnme-mimstcr since 
1913, resigned because of a disagreement with 
the franchise reform pohey of the new king, 


forces on the eastern battle front during the 
first two years of the war, assumed control 
of affairs 

The Archduke’s government, however, was 
not recognized by the Peace Conference, and 
on Aug 22 his withdrawal was announced 
On Aug 28 Stephen Frcdench, premier under 
the archduke’s rigime, formed a new cabinet 
Frcdench was succeeded by Karl Huzzar, 
pending the meeting of the National Assem- 
bly, and during his ministry the Treaty of 
Tnanon was signed, whereby peace was es- 
tablished and Hungary lost more than two- 
thirds of its former territory Great groups 
of Hungarians became subjects of neighbonng 
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Charles iv In the meantime the Hungarian 
Parliament had adopted a resolution declaring 
Hungary’s independence of Austria Count 
Michael Karolyi, who had been named Prem- 
ier on Oct 31, assumed control, and the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic was formally pro- 
claimed Nov 16, 1918 A second revolution, 
more radical than the first, occurred m March, 
1919 A soviet republic was at once estab- 
lished, with Alexander Gorbai as Premier and 
Bela Kun as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
steps were taken for the immediate socializa- 
tion of the large estates, mines, industries, 
banks, and transport lines Growing opposi- 
tion to the radical measures that had been 
adopted, and the serious food situation, led 
to the dow nfall of the government Bela Kun 
resigned on Aug i, 1919 Archduke Joseph, 
who had commanded the Austro-Hungarian 


countries , statues m Budapest were veiled to 
mourn the lost soil Conditions m Hungary 
at tins period were extremely unsettled 1921 
was marked by an attempt of the former em- 
peror, Charles of Hapsburg, to regain the 
Hungarian throne By' order of the Council ^ 
of Ambassadors, he was exiled to the island of 
Madeira, off the west coast of Africa where 
he died April 1, 1922 Admiral Horthy was 
appointed Regent, and a cabinet was formed 
by Teleki, succeeded by Count Bethlen as 
Premier and semi-dictator 
A separate peace between Hungary' and the 
United States was ratified Dec 12, 192I1 an( * 
on Sept 18, 1922, Hungary was admitted to 
the League of Nations By the early summer 
of 1923 the economic situation in Hungary 
had become so serious that Count Bethlen 
appealed to the Retiaration Commission, then 
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meeting, for permission to raise a foreign loan Hungarian Gra nmar of Ignatius Singer 
Certain economic reforms were required of (1882) 

Hungary, and Jeremiah Smith, Jr , an Amer Hunganan literature dates chiefly from 
ican, was appointed Commissioner General of 1780, yet there are more than S,ooo Magyar 
the League to supervise the execution of the authors Latin was more in use than the na- 
plan The loan was immediately raised, and tional idiom in the x8th and the first quarter 
evidence of economic recovery was soon ap- of the 19th century, and French, German, 
parent English, and Italian were widely read and 

The solving of the internal situation was studied Hungarians, too, such as J L Klein 
brought about from 1922 to 1926 by the cab- and Charles Beck, wrote and ranked as for- 
met and fully representative parliament eigners But smee 1832 the literature of Hun- 
formed by Count Bethlen, succeeded in 1931 gary has reflected the growth of national life 
by Premier Gombos But Hungary’s relations and feeling The years 896-1772 may be 
with her neighbors, after the Treaty of Tn- termed the period of growth Foreign schol- 
anon, remained strained and involved To the ars (Anton Bonfim, Marzio Galcotti), a new 
s and w was Yugoslavia , Roumama was on university (that of Pozsony, with the Corvma 
the e , Czechoslovakia on the n These coun- library), a printing-press at Buda (1473), and 
tries 'became known as the ‘Little Entente* a translation of the Bible by Caspar Karolyi, 
whose purpose was to maintain the bound- all aided in the production of an ever-increas- 
anes of the Treaty The ‘ring’ was broken mg literature The first Hunganan drama, 
onl\ by a stretch of Austria on the w , gen- The Marrtage of Priests (a papok hasas saga), 
erally fnendly Since 1921, Yugoslavia has by Michael Sztarai (1550) , the still populai 
been the neighbor most troublesome to Hun- Argtnus Kiralyfi by Albert Gergei, Flower 
gar\ To counteract the friendly relations Songs (Vtrag-inekek), by Balassi (1551-94) 
France maintained with the Little Entente, — discovered only in 1874 — author of the Bal- 
Hungary from 1922 on cemented fnendly assi stanza, are notable The Venus of Murany 
agreements with Italy and Austna-Hungary (1664), written in Alexandrines by Stephen 
accused Yugoslavia of breaking a Trade Gyongyossi, the Kurucs (political) ballads, 
Treatv and fostenng border trouble, Yugo- and chronicles by John Szalardi, should be 
slavia brought formal charges against Hun- added as of importance From 1711-72 there 
gary at Geneva m ig34 l accusing her of ts little to record save heavy learned works, 
fomenting a conspiracy of the Croats under and French and German translations In- 
Pavelitch, supposedly culminating in the spired by Count Stephen Szechenyi and the 
murder of Alexander, King of Yugoslavia liberal and patriotic party , Hunganan litera- 
When Hitler blotted out the national tore entered its latest and triumphant phase 
existence 6f Czechoslovakia, 1938-39, he al- In 1830 the Academy, in 1837 the national 
lowed Hungary to seize the Carpatho- theatre at Pest, were founded 
Ukraine province of that country as well as Szechenyi drove Latin from the Diet by 
a slice of Slovakia This increased Hungary’s a daring speech in Magyar, and the 1m 
area to some 45,000 square miles and her penal bps spoke Magyar from the throne A 
population to about 10,500,000 In 1940 mere indication of authors follows Poets 
with Germany’s aid a large slice of Rumania Charles Kisfaludy (1788-1830) , Michael 
was added to Hungary but m 1941 the Vorosmarty (1800-53) — the National Hymn, 
country was under complete domination of Ssosal (1837) , Gregory Czuczor (1800-66) , 
German Nazis \ puppet government was set Alexander Petofi (1823)— Hire, O Magyar , 
up, with Field Marshal Sztojay as Premier, Talpra Magyar (1848) , John Arany (1817- 
m 1944 Col Lakatos became Premier Ad- 82) — Toldi Trilogy, Capture of Murany, Mi- 
nural Horthy, the Regent under the earlier c/iael Tompa (1817-68)— Flower Fables, Fir- 
monarchy, was retained by the Germans, ogregtk Novelists Nicolas Josika (1794) — 
hut Nazi enthusiasts ousted his last-named Abafi, The Bohemians m Hungary, Joseph 
Premier and named Szalasy In 1946 the Eotvos (1813)— The Carthusians, The Village 
third Hunganan Republic was founded Notary (1845) , Stgismund Kemeny (1875)— 4 
Hungary Language and Literature Gyulai Pal, Rough Tunes (1862), Maurus' 
The Hunganan language, together with Vo- Johai (1825-1904), who wrote more than 250 
gul, Ostiak, Siryenun, Votiak, Lapp, Finnish, novels — among them, A Hunganan Nabob 
Mordvin, Cscrcmiss, forms IJgnan tongues (1856), Love’s Fools, The Golden Era o> 
Of Ugnan group, Hunganan most resembles Transylvania Since 1848 a great dramatic re- 
furnish, Lapp, Turkish vival has produced Katona (1830), Banns 
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Bank, Eduard Szigligcti (1814-78), folk- 
dnmas, Charles Hugo Bernstein (1817-77), 
Banker and Baton, Gregory Csiky (1842- 
go) Critic Joseph Bajza (1S04-5S) Sea Hun- 
garian Anthology, by P Tabor (1943) 

Hunger is a recurring painful sensation due 
to the organic need for food Normally, hun- 
ger immcdiatclv disappears avhen sufficient 
and suitable food enters the stomach Hunger 
is not essentially or strictly periodic, but the 
times of recurrence may be made regular by 
training These in general follow the rate of 
digestion From the evolution standpoint, 
hunger is a phase in the rhythm of nutrition, 
a sequel to assimilation , it is the organic index 
of incipient death, and therefore becomes the 
lundamental motive to individual self-preser- 
vation 

Hunnen-Bettcn, or Hunne-Beds, the 
name given to a scries of mcgalithic cairns, 
akin to dolmens, situated m the Netherlands, 
almost exclusively m the province of Drcn- 
the They resemble the ‘giants’ graves’ of 
other parts of N Europe Sec Fergusson’s 
Rude Stone Monuments (1872) , and Munro’s 
'Mcgalithic Monuments of Holland,’ m Proc 
Soc Antiq Scot , vol xvm 

Huns, a people of Tartar or Ugnan stock, 
who in the 3d century b c seem to have dom- 
inated the whole of N Asia, from the Ural 
Mts to the Straits of Korea , and the famous 
Great Wall of China was erected at this time 
to check their inroads When the Huns first 
appeared in Europe remains a matter of con- 
jecture, but crossing the Volga, they over- 
threw the kingdom of the Alans about 374, 
and pressed on at once to the conquest of the 
Gothic empire 

Supreme between the Danube and the Vol- 
ga, the Huns successfully invaded Persia, ter- 
rorized Syria, and threatened Italy, and in 
446 Attila was in a position to dictate to the 
Byzantines a treaty by which they surrendered 
a part of their territory, paid an immediate 
indemnity of six thousand pounds weight of 
gold, and agreed to pay two thousand one 
hundred annually to the suzerain Attila Four 
vears later he simultaneously declared war 
against the empires of the East and the West 
At Chalons-sur-Marne, east of Paris, was 
fought, in 451, the great battle which at 
length broke his mighty power In this mo- 
mentous engagement Altila's immense army, 
estimated at half a million of men, was de- 
feated by the combined armies of the Romans 
and the Visigoths, under lEtius and Thco- 
donc In the follow mg spring, however, Attila 
launched himself upon N Italy, whose aties 


he devastated and plundered But all further 
schemes of conquest w ere effectually put a stop 
to by his sudden death in 453 

For se\ oral centuries the Huns continued to 
figure in European history, their home bang 
chiefly in the Danube region, whence they 
issued to battle with Charlemagne, and, in 
the gth and 10th centuries, to ra\ age Italy 
and Germany See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, De Guignes’s Ihsloire 
Giniralc des Huns (1756! See, further, At- 

TILA 

Hunt, Alfred William (1830-96), Eng- 
lish landscape painter, bom m Liverpool Rus- 
km’s critical admiration of his Llyit ld,val in 
the Academy of 1856 determined lus vocation 
He painted mainly in water color, with fine 
observation of nature and dclicatch finished 
detail, and was a follow er of Turner Among 
his w r orks may be named T Vasldalc Head from 
Sly head Pass (1854) , Windsor Castle (1SS9) 

Hunt, Helen Sec Jackson, Helen Fiske 
Hunt 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (1784-1859), 
English essayist and poet, was bom at South- 
gate, Middlesex and w as educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, London In 1808, with lus brother, 
he founded the Examiner, which he edited for 
thirteen years, and through whose columns 
Keats and Shellv W’ere presented to the public 
In 1812 an article on the prince regent led to 
Hunt’s impnsonment for two vears, but he 
continued during this period in the editors! ip 
of his paper, published his second volume of 
verse, A Feast of the Poets (1814) , w r rote The 
Descent of Liberty a Mask (1S15) , and be- 
gan lus most important poem, The Story of 
Rimini (1816) From 1819 to 1821 he con- 
ducted the Indicator, which contains his best 
work as an essayist and published other w'orks 
He visited Florence, returning to England m 
1825 and in 1833 he began lus residence at 
Chelsea, next door to Thomas Carlyle, watli 
W'hom he soon became intimate During lus 
stay there his play, A Legend of Florence, was 
produced at Covcnt Garden Theatre, London, 
with a fair measure of success (1840) In 
1S50 appeared the most popular of all lus 
books, the Autobiography His other w r orks 
include Foliage (181S) , Lord Byron and some \ 
of lus Contemporaries (1828) , The Religion 
of the Heart (1853) Consult Ins Poetical 
Works, cd bv T Hunt (1S60) , Correspon- 
dence, ed by T Hunt (1862) , Life (with bib- 
liography), by Monkhouse, L Cross’ (F 
Carr) Characteristics of Leigh Hunt, Win- 
chester’s A Group of English Essayists (1910) 

Hunt, Richard Morris (1828-95)1 Amer- 
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ican architect, was bom in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont He designed the Lenox Library building 
m New York, the United States naval observa- 
tor> at Washington, and the fine Administra- 
tion Building for the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, the Yorktown monument, 
many fine villas at Newport and a t>pe of 
business edifice in New York which became 
identified with his name He was president of 
the Institute of Architects 

Hunt, William Henry (1790-1864), Eng- 
lish artist of the English water color school 
His subjects were mostly country scenes, as 
the interiors of barns and cottages, smithies, 
and fisher folk Too Hot, The Eavesdropper, 
Roses in a Jar, are characteristic of his work 
Consult Ruslan’s Notes on Samuel Proul and 
William Hunt 

Hunt, William Henry (1824-84), Ameri- 
can lawyer and political leader, was bom in 
Charleston, S C In 1876, as the Republican 
candidate on the Packard ticket, he was de- 
feated in a bitter contest for the position of 
attorney-general of Louisiana He was a judge 
of the U S Court of Claims (1878-80), and 
was secretary of the navy from March, 1881, 
until April, 1882 From 1882 until his death 
at St Petersburg he was the minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Russia 

Hunt, William Holman (1827-1910), 
English religious painter, born m London He 
exhibited his first work in 1846 This was 
followed by scenes from Dickens and Scott, 
and by the more important Flight of Made- 
line and Porphyro, from Keats’ Eve of St 
Agnes (1848) At this penod Hunt shared a 
studio with Rossetti, and the pair, along with 
Millais and a few other earnest young paint- 
ers, inaugurated the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood ’ Hunt’s Hireling Shepherd was shown 
in 1853, an d was follow ed by Awakened Con- 
science and his world-famed Light of the 
World (1854), to which may be traced much 
of later religious art m England and abroad 
Thereafter followed The Scapegoat (1836) , 
Christ Discovered m the Temple (i860) , The 
Triumph of the Innocents (1885) , Isabella 
and the Pot of Basil, and others See Pre- 
Raphaelxtes Consult Coleridge’s Holman 
Hunt 

Hunt, William Morris (1824-79), Ameri- 
can painter, was bom at Brattleboro, Vt He 
was one of the earhest discoverers of Millet, 
whose famous picture The Sower he pur- 
chased, and whom he visited at Barbizon His 
most famous commission was the decoration 
of the ceiling in the Capitol at Albany, N Y , 
with his two paintings The Flight of Night 


and The Discoverer Portraits of Chief Justice 
Shaw, Senator Evarts, and Mr Sumner, The 
Prodigal Son, The Drummer Boy, and Charles 
Rioer are well known works 

Hunter, David (1802-86), American sol- 
dier, was born in Washington, D C He was 
conspicuous as the commander of the mam 
column of McDowell’s army in the first battle 
of Bull Run, was the successor of Fremont as 
Commander of the Western Department, then 
commanded m turn the Department of the 
South (issuing on May 9, 1862, a famous 
order immediately annulled by President Lin- 
coln, freeing the slaves in this department), 
and the Department of West Virginia (1864- 
65) In 1865 he was president of the military 
commission which tried Mrs Suratt, Atzerodt, 
and others charged with being implicated in 
the assassination of Lincoln 

Hunter, John (1728-93), Scottish anato- 
mist and surgeon, brother of William Hunter 
was bom m Long Calderwood, Lanarkshire 
He discovered the circulation m the human 
placenta (1780), the method of ligating the 
artery in cases of aneurism (1785), and the 
establishment of collateral circulation by anas- 
tomosing branches of arteries He wrote on 
Human Teeth (1771), Recovery of the Ap- 
parently Drowned (1776) , Blood, Inflamma- 
tion, and Gunshot Wounds (1794) His mu- 
seum in Leicester Square, London, was 
bought by the Government, and opened in 
1813, when the Hunterian orations began 
Consult Mather’s Two Great Scotsmen 

Hunter, Robert Mercer Taliaferro 
(1809-87), American political leader, was 
bom in Essex co , Va He was a member of the 
Virginia bar He was a representative in Con- 
gress (1837-43 and 1845-7), was speaker of 
that body (1839-41), and was a U S Senator 
from 1847 until 1861, when on the secession 
of his State he resigned and cast in his for- 
tunes with the Confederacy He was then sec- 
retary of state of the Confederate States 
(1861-2) , was a Confederate senator (1862-5) , 
and was one of the Confederate representatives 
at the Hampton Roads conference After the 
the war he was treasurer of Virginia (1874- 
80), and collector of the port of Tappahan- 
nock, Va (1885-7) 

Hunter, William (1718-83), Scottish an- 
atomist and obstetncian, elder brother of John 
Hunter, was bom in Long Calderwood, Lan 
arkshire His collection of specimens now 
forms the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow Uni- 
versity His great work, The Human Gravid 
Uterus, appeared in 1774 (3d ed 1843) 

1 Hunter, Sir William Wilson (1840- 
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1900), British Indnn historian and geogra- 
pher, was born at Aberdeen As dircctor- 
gencnl of statistics, he planned and earned 
out the first Indian census (1872) Under his 
superintendence w'crc produced a Statistical 
Survey of India (128 vols ) condensed into 9 
vols for the Imperial India Gazetteer (1881, 
2d cd 10 \ols, 18S5-7) , Bengal and Assam 
(22 vols 1875-79) , Rulers of India Series 
(1890-95) He also produced a Dictionary of 
Non-Aryan Languages of India and High 
Asia (1868), and The Indian Empire (1895) 

Hunter College, originally known as the 
Normal College of New York City, was 
founded in February, 1870, and received a 
charter from the State m 1877 It is a part 
of the public school system of New York and 
tuition is free to the w omen residents of the 
boroughs of Greater New' York The chief 
purpose of the school is to encourage 5 oung 
w'omcn (0 enter the profession of teaching 
In connection with the college the city main- 
tains a high school, which serves for general 
education, college preparatory work and also 
as a model and practice school, a model ele- 
mentary school including kindergarten, and 
a special training school for kindergarten 
teachers Summer and evening sessions arc 
held For latest statistics sec Table of Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities, under the 
heading Umvfrsity 

Hunting, the pursuit of wild game for 
whatever purpose, but especially for sport 
Hunting as a pastime is an ancient practice , 
depictions of wild beasts with hunters in pur- 
suit arc found on Assyrian and Eg>ptian 
sculptures Hounds avere in common use, 
while even lions w T cre trained to follow game 
The Greeks hunted big game on horseback 
or by trapping, and were particularly fond of 
hare hunting In modem times stag hunting, 
fox hunting, otter hunting, the hunting of 
game birds, and the hunting of big game arc 
all engaged m In the present article only big 
game hunting will be discussed For other 
phases of the subject see Deer Stalking, 
Fox Hunting , Siiooting , Game Law's , and 
articles on the various game birds, as 
Groust, Pheasant, Quail, and others 

The term ‘big game’ may be said to include 
all wild mammals larger than the ordinary 
fox The Himalayas and India, m Asia, are 
the greatest nursery and preserve of game in 
the world outside of Central Africa The hon 
is now' to be found only in certain and hills 
on the Afghan frontier The tiger, on the 
other hand, ravages cvcrywhcic that forest, 
swamp, or mountain will furnish him refuge 


Even more numerous and widespread is the 
leopard, or panther, and perhaps equally de- 
structive are several other large and fierce 
cats The brown bear abounds throughout 
southern Asia, and its pursuit is among the 
most dangerous of eastern sports In the open 
grounds wolves, hyenas, and jackals range in 
packs, and are hunted with hounds as well as 
shot, while various wild dogs arc the terror 
of the jungle Here, too, is followed the ex- 
citing chase on horseback of the wild boar, 
the spearing of which, or ‘pig-sticking,’ is 
considered excellent sport 

The elephant ranges over the higher parts of 
Central India, Burma, Sum, and m Ccj Ion, 
but it is well protected bv law Rhinoceroses 
of three species miv be had m sw’ampv forest- 
tracts from the Ganges delta southward to Co- 
chin China and Borneo In the same stretch 
of tropical jungles wild oxen are to be hunted 
The sportsman’s powers of climbing and skill 
m stalking may be tested bv the wild yaks or 
any of a dozen v ancties of sheep, ibexes, and 
goat-antelopes, inhabiting the heights of the 
Central Asian plateaus and mountain svstems 
Africa lias long been known as preeminently 
the home of strange and wonderful forms of 
life, and in certain districts big game survives 
in large numbers Most characteristic of these 
arc the elephant, hon, leopard, hippopotamus, 
giraffe, antelope, gorilla, rhinoceros, buffalo 
and zebra 

The fate of big game in America has been 
similar to that of other regions The bison, 
which two centuries ago came east to the Allc- 
gliamcs, is now represented by' pnlv a few pro- 
tected bands kept as curiosities The wapiti or 
elk, once equally wide-ranging, is now to be 
seen only in the northern Rocky Mountains 
Moose and woodland caribou may' still be shot, 
when local laws permit it, in Eastern Canada, 
Maine, Northwestern Canada, and parts of 
Alaska The moic rcindter-like Barren 
Grounds caribou still migrate annually mi 
countless herds between the Arctic coast and 
the northern border of the forest-lands, but, 
like the musk-oxen of that region, arc bey ond 
the reach of most spoitsmcn A similar inac- 
cessibility has prescivcd thus far the white 
goat-antelope The big-horned wild sheep w ere 
once common throughout the whole moun- 
tainous west, but arc now rare south of the 
Canadian boundary Two other beautiful game 
animals of the West have been nearly destroy- 
ed — the mule-deer and the prong-horn — both 
of which are now few and scattcied The small, 
common, white-tailed deer remains scattered 
over nearly every State in the Union The for- 
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cats and mountains of the Eastern States and 
Canada «till shelter a fair number of black 
bears The puma long ago di«appcarcd from 
the eastern half of the countrv , but the north- 
ern lv nx and southern and w estern bobcat still 
dwell in the wilder parts of the East, and arc 
trapped or poisoned Pumas are to be found 
in the Rocha Mountains, and on the Pacific 
slope, where they mage the livestock of 
ranches, and, aaath the taa o bears — the gnzzlv 
and the black — furnish good sport 
Sport is not to be had, or big game of con- 
sequence obtained m South America, until the 
pampas of Argentina arc reached, and there 
guanacos and ostriches (rheas) arc about all 
that propcrla come under the head of ‘big 
game,’ except the puma and jaguar — the latter 
not Inown south of Paraguay Among the 
bc«t known hunters who ha\c made expedi- 
tions in search of big game both for the sake 
of sport and m the interest of science are Carl 
Akclc\, who lias made three trip-, to Africa 
and brought back \aluable specimens and 
written instructive articles on his experiences, 
Paul Raincv , who has hunted big game in the 
Rockies, in the Arctic regions, and in Bnti«li 
East Africa, and has phblographcd many wild 
animals in their native haunts, and Theodore 
Roo'cvclt, who in 1909 w as sent by the Smith- 
soman In-titution of Washington on an expe- 
dition to British East Africa to obtain speci- 
mens of wild animals in that region Remark- 
able moving picture films have been made in 
recent times bv Martin Johnson and other ex- 
plorers of African animals never before pic- 
tured in their native haunts 
Consults W Baker's Wild Beasts and Their 
Ways, H G Hutchinson’s Big Game Shoot- 
ing, Karl Hagcnbcck's Beasts and Men, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s A Wilderness Hunter, Ameri- 
can Big Game, African Game Trails (1910}, 
and A Booklover’s Holiday in the Open 
(1916) , F G Aflalo’s A Book of the Wtlder- 
tess and Jungle (1912), W S Rainford’s 
The Land of Utc Lion (1913) , G B Gnnncll's 
Hunting at High Altitudes (1913) , C Kcar- 
ton’s Wild Life Across the World (1913) , Syd- 
ney A Christopher’s Big Game Shooting in 
Looser Burma (19x6) , Robinson’s Woodland, 
Field and Wat erf a oil Hunting (1946) 
Hunting Dog, a wild camne ( Lyaon pic- 
lus) distributed over most of Africa It re- 
sembles a hjena m form, but is more slender, 
and is irregularly blotched with black and 
tawny Its native prey was principally ante- 
lopes and zebras, but the flocks and herds of 
farmers now suffer greatly from their depre- 
dations 


Huntingdon, municipal borough, capital 
of Huntingdonshire, England, is situated on 
the Ou<-e , 18 m s of Peterborough It is the 
birthplace of Oliver Cromwell, and at the 
grammar school, founded m is 60, Oliver 
Cromw ell w as educated Cromvv ell House oc- 
cupies the site 01 the house m which the Pro 
tector w as bom P 4,194 

Huntingdon, borough, Pennsylvania, 
co seat of Huntingdon co It is the scat of 
Juniata College It was settled about 1760 A 
'Standing Stone Monument* marks the old In- 
dian council ground which occupied the site 
of Huntingdon , p 7,170 

Huntingdonshire, or Hunts, inland coun- 
tv of England The south and w cst arc undu- 
lating, with low lulls, the east belongs to the 
Ten district The chief rivers arc the Ouse in 
the south ind the Nenc in the north Agncul 
turc and pasturing arc leading industries Area 
366 sq m , p <56,204 

Huntington, town, New York, Suffolk co 
(Long Island) A State fish hatchery is locat- 
ed here A monument marks the spot where 
N atlian H lie w as taken bv the British , p 35,- 
582 

Huntington, Archer Milton (1870- ), 

American author, adopted son of Collis P 
Huntington, was bom in New York and was 
educated pnvatclv there and in Spam He ear- 
ned out arch-clogical investigations for the 
Spanish government, founded the Hispanic So- 
nets of Amcnca, and did much to encourage 
interest in Hispanic matters He edited Lady 
tvlnoy's Traoclsinto Spam (1899), The Poem 
of the Cid, with translation and notes (1897), 
and other Spanish texts, and wrote A Note 
Book m Northern Spam (1898) and A riight 
of Birds (1938) 

Huntington, Collis Potter (1821-1900), 
Amencan railroad builder, was bom in Har- 
w inton, Conn He was one of the builders of 
the Southern Panfic and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and gradually acquired a large number 
of other railroad lines as well as great steam- 
ship interests He accumulated a large for- 
tune, and by liberal gifts encouraged negro 
and Indian education and other educational 
enterprises His valuable collection of paint- 
ings he bequeathed to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art 

Huntington, Daniel (1816-1906), Amen- 
can painter, a member of the 'Hudson River 
group,’ was bom in New York He devoted 
himself, as far as more lucrative portrait paint- 
ing would permit, to historical and genre w ork 
lus interpretations of The Pilgrim’s Progtess 
and of scenes from Irving’s Sketch Book being 
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especially noteworthy He visited England in 
1851, and there painted several portraits, not- 
ably those of Sir Charles Eastlake and the Earl 
of Cailisle (collection New York Historical So- 
ciety) He was president of the National 
Academy in 1862 and 1869, and again in 1877- 
91 His work includes portraits of Lincoln, 
Agassiz, W C Bryant, and others 
Huntington, Ellsworth (1876-1947), Am- 
erican geographer, was born in Galesburg, 111 
He spent several years m Turkestan, Russia, 
Sibcua and Persia and after serving at Yale 
as instructor, and assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, m 1917 he became research associate 
He has been research associate in Carnegie In- 
stitute, Washington, and has made many in- 
vestigations m relation to climate and geologic 
changes His pubhshed works include The 
Pulse of Asia (1907), The Human Habitat 
(1927) , Geography in Human Affairs (1946) 
Huntington, Frederic Dan (1810-1904), 
American Protestant Episcopal bishop, was 
born in Hadley, Mass He was professor and 
preacher m Harvard in 1855-60, lecturer in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass , and the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Boston (1861-69) In 1869 
he was consecrated bishop of the newlv creat- 
ed diocese of Central New York He edited 
The Christian Register and The Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine, and The Golden Rule Ap- 
plied to Business and Social Life (1892) 
Huntington, Samuel (1731-96), Ameri- 
can jurist and revolutionary leader, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was bom in 
Windham, Conn He was a member of the 
Contmental Congress (1776-84), and was 
president of that body in 1779-81 , was a judge 
of the superior court of Connecticut in 1786- 
96 

Huntington, William Reed (1838-1909), 
Amencan Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
was born m Lowell, Mass , and was rector of 
All Saints Church, Worcester, Mass , from 
1862 to 1883, when he became rector of Grace 
Church, New York City He pubhshed The 
Church Idea (1870) , Short History of the 
Book, of Common Prayer (1893) , A Good 
Shepherd and Other Sermons (1906), etc 
Hunts See Huntingdonshire 
Hunyadi, Janos, or John Corvinus 
Hunyady ( ?I395-I456) , national soldier-hero 
of Hungary, was probably bom in Hunyad 
in Transy lvania He became prominent first 
in 1437, when he appeared on the battlefield 
and caused the defeat of the Turkish Sultan at 
Scmindna His last and most famous achieve- 


ment was the relief of Belgrade (1456), in 
which he was assisted by the monk Capis- 
trano Hum adi has been looked upon as the 
saviour of Christianity, for it was largely due 
to his efforts that the Turks failed to gain an 
entrance to Central Europe 

Huon of Bordeaux, a romantic nanativc 
poem of the 13th century, belonging to tlic 
Charlemagne cycle, one of the chansons dc 
geste From it Shakespeare drew* some of tlic 
dramatis personal of A Midsummer Night’s 
Di cam, and Weber and Weeland tlic plots of 
Obcron 

Hupa, an Indian tnbe in Northwestern 
California noted for their skill in basketry of 
the twme-w oven type 

Hupeh, province of China, lies in the cen- 
tre of tlic country , and has an area of about 
71,000 sq m It is generally hillv in the north, 
but low’ in the central and southei n parts The 
Yangtse and Han nvers intersect it, and there 
are numerous lakes and canals Iron and coal 
arc found, the Taveli iron mines being the 
largest in China Wuchang-fu is the capital 
There arc three treaty ports, Hankow , Ichang 
and Sha-shih , p 34,000,000 

Hurd, Richard (1720-1S0S), English ec 
desiastic and writer, was bom in Congreve, 
Staffordshire He became successively bishop 
of Lichfield and Co\ entry (1774), and of Wor- 
cester (17S1) His first notable production ap- 
peared anonymouslv m 1749, Commentary on 
Horace’s A rs Poetica Other wmrks arc Disser- 
tations on Poetry (1757) , Uses of Foreign 
Travel (1764) 

Hurdy-gurdy, a musical instrument from 
v’hich the sound is obtained by tlic friction of 
strings of catgut or wire, stretched on a sound- 
ing board, the various notes being stopped by a 
simple apparatus of key s In appearance it re- 
sembles the guitar and the lute The vibration 
of the strings is produced by a w'oodcn wheel, 
which is turned by a handle at the end The 
name is popularly applied to itinerant street 
pianos 

Hurley, Edward Nash (1S64-1933), Am 
enc.an public official, was bom in Galesburg, 
III He w as the founder of the pneumatic tool 
industry and w\as actively engaged in its pro- 
motion During the Great War he w as chair- 
man of the U S Shipping Board and presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
(1917-19) He was a member of the World 
Debt Commission and has received manv oth- 
er distinguished honors and has many import- 
ant business connections He is the author of 
The Awakening of Business (1918) , The 
Bridge td France (1927), etc 
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Hurley, Patrick Jay (1S83- ), Ameri- 

can public official, w as bom m Indian Tern- 
ton He was attorn ex for the Choctaw Na- 
tion (1913-17), sened overseas in the Great 
War reaching the grade of lieutenant-colonel, 
and was ated for gallantry in action As attor- 
nci for the United States Army of Occupation 
in Germany be negotiated an agreement with 
the Duchv of Luxemburg, and he has held 
mam important mil offices He was Secre- 
tary of War in President Homer's cabinet 
(1929-33), brigadier general m 1942, repre- 
sented the President in various countries 
(1043) , ambassador to China (1944-45) 
Huron, one of the Great Lakes of North 
Amcnca, traversed n and s by the boundary 
line bctvv ecn the United States and Canada It 
i« connected with Lake Superior northwest- 
ward b\ St Man Riser and with I ake Erie 
on the s bv the n\ ers St Clair and Detroit 
The Strait of Mackinaw connects it w ith Lake 
Michigan It is second in size of the Great 
Lakes, with a water surface of 23 010 sq m 
(9,110 U S , 13,900 Canada), and a drainage 
basin of 72,600 sq m The mean lead of its 
surface abov e the sea is 581 13 lcct The w atcr 
of Lake Huron is cold and pure, and abounds 
in fish, the while fish being the mo't import- 
ant Huron is subject to violent storms The 
largest group of Hand* in the lake is that of 
Grand Mamtoulm belonging to Canada Sec 
Great Lakes 

Huron College, a coeducational institu- 
tion m Huron, South Dakota, founded m 1883 
as Pierre Unix ersity , and moxed from Pierre 
to Huron m 1898, when its present name was 
adopted It is a w ell-organized and thorouglilx 
accredited institution conducted under Pres- 
bxtenan management Tor icccnt statistics 
•cc Table under the heading Uvnnnsm 
Huronian, a name gixcn by Sir William 
Logan to a group of rocks, mostlx of meta- 
morphic character, which underlie the oldest 
fo'sthferous strata of the North American 
continent, and are largelx developed in the vi- 
cinity of Lake Huron Valuable masses of iron 
ore are found m this group 
Huron*, a confederacy of North American 
Indians, whose name has been given to the 
great lake, the northern shores of which were 
formerly occupied by them Thex removed to 
Sandusky Bay, and then to Indiana and Illi- 
nois for a time, but returned to Detroit and 
Sandusky where they became know n as Wyan- 
dots In 1842 they again removed to Kansas 
and m 1867 to Northeastern Oklahoma 
Hurricane, the name applied to tropical 
cyclones which occur between 30° n lat and 


,o s 5 Thev do not embrace so large an area 
as cyclones in higher latitudes, but are char- 
acterized bx much lower barometric pressures 
and exccedinglv violent xnnds, which some- 
times attain n xelocitx of 100 m or more an 
hour In the centre of the disturbance there is 
a calm, but immcdiateix surrounding this is an 
area of very heavy winds, while on the outside 
borders the wind is light In the China Sea 
severe hurncanes, known as typhoons, are fre- 
quent See Storm 

Hurst, Fannie (1889- ), author, was 

bom in Hamilton, O She engaged in sociol- 
ogical research work in New York Citx, and 
traveled in Ru«ia, following which she wrote 
and lectured She has been deeply interested 
in civic and intellectual movements affecting 
women Among her short stones arc Humor- 
esque, Song 0/ Lxfe, among her novels are A 
Prestdert Is Born, Put and Tet , Back Street 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Diego (1503-75), 
Spanish statesman and man of letters, was 
bom in Granada His redondiHas, m the old 
Spanish stx le, arc full of sparkling w it , but his 
best work, however, is the prose, Guerra de 
Granada (1627), a model of classical Castilian 
and historical form 

Husband and Wife, a man and woman 
united bv a law ful marnage Though based on 
contract, the relation of husband and wife in- 
volves mutual nghts and obligations which 
pass bevond the sphere 0 f contract and are 
annexed by law to the status created bv the 
marnage, and its legal consequences extend 
even bevond those mutual relations, deter- 
mining the legitimacy of children, and giv- 
ing rise to relations of consanguinity and 
affinitv The relation is permanent, and is 
terminated onlv bv death or divorce 

In the United States the laws governing 
mantal relations differ in different States but 
in general it max be said that husband and 
w ife are entitled to one another’s socictv and 
that anv disturbance of this right is an action- 
able w rong If either refuses to live with the 
other the injured one is entitled at common 
law to maintain m action against the other for 
the restitution of conjugal rights As against 
others infringing conjugal rights, either hus- 
band or wife has an action for the alienation of 
the other’s affections 

The wife’s domicile is that of her husband 
and changes with it The husband has a right 
to the control and custody of his wife, but as 
far as this implies physical restraint, the nght 
is of a very limited nature A husband is liable 
to support his wife and familv If he does not 
do so, the wife may pledge his credit for nee 
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essaries while she lives with him, or if she lives 
apart owing to his misconduct 
The property relations of husband and wife 
at common law based on the notion that the 
identity of the wife was merged in that of the 
husband, have m the last half century been 
completely transformed, both m England and 
the United States, and a married woman is 
now generally entitled to hold as her separate 
property, and to dispose of, all real and per- 
sonal property belonging to her at the time of 
the marriage, or which shall devolve on or be 
acquired by her thereafter In England and 
generally m the United States, the rights of 
husband and wife, as survivor to the real and 
peisonal property of the other, remain sub- 
stantially as at common law 

Hu Shih (1891- ), Chinese philosopher, 

educated at Cornell, ambassador to U S 
(1938-42) , simplified written Chinese 


priestly office within the diocese But Huss be- 
came the champion and hero of the national- 
istic sentiment, and Aichbishop Sbvnko finally 
excommunicated him m 1410 In his retire- 
ment Huss wrote his principal book, De Ecck- 
t ta In 1414 a great Ecumenical council of the 
church met at Constance, and the reformer, 
summoned to attend the council, travelled to 
Constance under the security of a free imperial 
pass Nevertheless, three xvecks alter his ar- 
rival, lie was seized and imprisoned , and upon 
his refusal to recant doctrines or to submit 
himself unconditionally to the authority of 
the council, he xvas condemned to the stake, 
and forthwith (July 6, 1415) led out and 
burned, dvmg as steadfastly and as bravelv as 
he had lived and preached Consult Wratis- 
laxv’s John Huss 

Hussars, light cavalry soldiers They were 
originally a distinct type of Hungarian mount- 
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Husi, or Hushi, town, Rumania, in Mol- 
davia Here in 1711 the peace of the Pruth 
was signed between the Russians and Turks, 
p 18,500 

Huss, Henry Holden (1862- ), Amer- 

ican musician, was born in Newark, N J He 
xvas graduated (1885) fiom the Munich Roj al 
Conservatory and continued his musical ca- 
reer in New York, xvhere he gave instruction 
on the piano, plaj ed himself, and composed a 
number of pieces for vocal and instrumental 
interpretation 

Huss, or Hus, John (?I369-I4X5), Bo- 
hemian reformer, knoxvn originally as Hussi- 
necz, from the village at the foot of the 
Bohmerxx'ald in Bohemia w here he xvas born 
At the University of Prague he became im- 
bued wath the spirit of Wychffe, and in 1402 
he was appointed rector of the umx'crsit/ Six 
years later he xvas forbidden by Sbynko, arch- 
bishop of Prague, to preach or perform any 


cd troops, raised bx' Matthias Corvinus in 
1458 to operate against the Turks 
Hussites, War of the The Hussite 
movement, xvhich became prominent in the 
early xcars of the 15th ccnturv, xvas partlv 
secular, partly religious It wns both an at- 
tempt on the part of the Slavs xx'ho inhabited 
Bohemia to check the Teutonic advance east- 
ward and a protest against the corruption of 
the papacy The death of Huss at the hands of 
the Council of Constance prox'okcd violent 1 1- 
dignation among the Bohemian lcformcrs, and 
a revolt against the churches and monasteries 
swept over Bohemia In 1420 Pope Martin V 
proclaimed a crusade against the Hussites, but 
the German armies xvcrc defeated and the 
Hussites xvere again victorious in 1427 when 
another crusade xvas launched against them In 
1434 civil xvar broke out, the Tabontcs as 
the extremists in Bohemia xvere called, xvere 
defeated at Lipau, and a compromise xvas 
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made with Sigismund, who entered Prague 
in August, 1436 

Huston, Walter (1884- ), Canadian 

stage and screen actor Alter successes in 
vaudeville and on the legitimate stage, he 
went to Hollywood in 1928 and a 'core or 
more productions followed He returned to 
the legitimate stage in Sinclair Lewis’s Dods- 
uorlh, and in Holla wood made a picture of 
the same pla\ In 1937 Mr Huston loured 
with his own company in a production of 
Othello He returned to HolKwood and in 
1943 plavci the part of Joseph E Davies in 
the motion picture Mission to Moscow 
Hutcheson, Francis (1G94-1746), Irish 
philosopher, was bom probably in Drumahg, 
co Down, Ireland He settled in Dublin as 
head of a pm ate school, and m 1725 pub- 
lished An h guiry into the Original 0] Our 
Ideas 0/ Braid v and Virtue, which brought 
him into prominence This wa« follow id in 
1728 b\ an Essa\ 01 the Mature and C01 duct 
of the Passtois and Affections and Illustra- 
ttois upon the Moral Sense From 1729 till 
his death he was professor of moral philos- 
ophy at Glasgow , and published mans w orLs 
including De Saturah II omnium Socwhlate 
(1730) , Phdosophia Moral is and M eta pity s- 
ica: Synopsis (1742) , Svsfrnt of Moral Philos- 
ophy with Memoir bv Dr Ltccliman (2 vol* 
I »S 5) > Logic (17G4) Hutcheson was, the 
pioneer of the ‘Scottish school’ of philosophy , 
and a precursor of the utilitarian* 

Hutchins, Harry Burns (1847-1930), 
American educator, w as born in Lisbon, Is H 
He w as professor of law in Cornell University 
from 18S7 to 1894, when he relumed to the 
University of Michigan, first as professor and 
dean of the department of law, then acting 
president and president (1910-20) 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard (1899- 
), American educator, was horn in Brook- 
lyn, N Y He was graduated from Yale in 
19*1 and after teaching a short time, served as 
secretary at Yale (1923-7), and as dean of 
the Law School (1927-9) In 1929 he was 
chosen president of the University of Chicago 
Hutchins, Thomas (1730-89), American 
geographer, was born in Monmouth co , N J 
In the latter part of the Revolutionary War 
he was appointed geographer-general bv Gen- 
eral Greene He is best known as the author of 
a Historical, Narrative, and Topographical 
Description of Louisiana and West Tlonda 
(1784), which furnishes valuable material 
concerning the last years of the Spanish 
regime in Louisiana and the territory vv of 
the Rio Perdido 


Hutchinson, Anne (Marbury) 'c 1590- 
1643), a religious enthusiast, was born m 1 in- 
colnshirc, Eng She emigrated with her hus- 
band, William Hutchinson, to the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colonv , in 1634, and soon began to 
hold religious meetings, and m general as- 
sumed an attitude of revolt against the rigid 
legalism of the Puritan church svstem 
Mrs Hutchinson was eventually tried by 
the Bo*ton church, excommunicated, and 
driven from the communitv (1G38) She and 
her adherents then settled in Rhode Island 
After the death of her husband she removed 
to a place mar Stamford, Conn, within the 
jurisdiction of the Dutch of New Netherlands, 
and in 1643 she and her large familv (one 
excepted) were massacred bv the Indians 
Hutchinson, Thomas (1711 -So), the last 
roval (end) governor of Massachusetts, w is 
horn in Ro«ton Mass He w as chief justice of 
the Superior Court'of Massachusetts (1761- 
9), was lieutenant-governor of the province 
(r/58-71), and w is acting governor in 1769- 
71 Trom 1771 until 1774 lit was the list end 
governor of Massachusetts Thereafter, having 
remov ed to I ondon, Eng , he w as frequently 
consulted bv the British government with re 
gard to Imcrican affur« idvocatmg on the 
whole a conciliatory policy He wrote an t\ 
ccllcnt Ihslor\ of Massac »> setts Bay (3 vols 
1764-1828) 

Hutia (Capromvs), 01 Hog Rat, a name 
applied in combination 10 icrtain large ro- 
dents of the West Indies 
Huttcr, Ulrich von (1488-1523), Ger- 
man scholar, was born in the castle of Stcck- 
clbtrg, near Fulda In sgtj he settled in 
Germans, devoting his time and energy to 
free that country from the dominance of 
Roman Catholicism For his poetical achieve- 
ments, that same vear, the Emperor Mix- 
imdian crowned lum poet laurcitc At length 
his outspoken criticism of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy led to Hutten’s extradition, 
he found a shelter, and he soon became as 
noteworthy a champion of the Reformation 
as he had been a realous humanist Of his 
works, the best known arc the Dialogues, 
some of which he translated into German 
(1521) Ills complete works were published 
by Bocking (1859-70) 

Hutton, Frederick Remsen (1853-1918), 
American mechanical engineer, was born in 
New York City He was assistant professor of 
engineering at Columbia from 1877 to 1891, 
professor from 1891 to 1897, and dean of the 
Columbia faculty of engineering from 1899 to 
1905 He servdd as consulting engineer m the 
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New York City department of water, gas and 
electricity in 19x1-12 and did important edi- 
torial work m connection with Johnson’s En- 
cyclopedia and the Century Dictionary He is 
the author of Water and Heat Engines (1890) , 
The Gas Engine (1904), etc 
Hutton, Laurence (1843-1904), American 
author, of Scottish ancestry, was bom in 
New York City, where he attended school 
He w as literary editor of Harper’s Magazine 
from 1886 to 1898, m the latter year remov- 
ing from New York to Princeton where he 
became university lecturer on Enghsh liter- 
ature He was a founder of the New York 
Authors and Platers Club and a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
His published works include the books on 
drahnatic subjects Plays and Players (187 5)1 
American Actor Senes (1881-2), Curiosities 
of the Amcncan Stage (1887), Memoirs of 
Edwin Booth (.1893), and a delightful scries 
of literary guidebooks 

Huxley, Aldous (1894- ), British nov- 

elist, author of Brave New World (1932), 
Eyeless tn Gaza (1936) , Ends and Means 
(1937) , After Manx a Summer Dies the 
Swan (1939), Gray Eminence (1941), The 
Perennial Jountn (1945) 

Huxley, Julian Sorrell (1877- ), 

English scientist ind authoi, grandson of 
T H Huxley He wrote popular works on 
science, including Essays 0} a Biologist and 
Religion without Revelation Was dircctorgen- 
cral of United Nations UNESCO (1946- ) 
Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-93), Eng- 
lish man of science, an earnest advocate of 
the doctrine of evolution, wais born m Ealing, 
Middlesex He studied medicine and in 1846 
w'as appointed assistant-surgeon to HMS 
Rattlesnake, then about to proceed on an ex- 
ploring expedition to the coast of New' Guinea 
and the Barrier Reef of Australia During the 
vovage (1848) he wrote his paper ‘On the 
Anatomy and Affinities of the Family of the 
Medusa;,’ which contains extremely impor- 
tant scientific data In 1854, after.havwg en- 
dured a struggle against adversity, he suc- 
ceeded Professor Forbes at the Government 
School of Mines m Jermyn Street, London, a 
position m w'hich he passed most of his life, 
though he also held many other posts of hon- 
or In 1876 he went to America w'hcre he 
lectured on evolution and other biological 
subjects 

Huxley’s Scientific Memoirs were repub- 
lished in four volumes by Sir Michael Foster 
and Professor Ray Lankcster (1898, suppl 
vol 1903) , and his collected essays, some of 


them theological and containing his brief but 
charming autobiography, were republished m 
nine volumes in 1S93-4 It is bv many of 
these essays and controversial papers that 
Huxley is best known popularly Of his text- 
books, many, such as Lessons in Elcmcntarv 
Physiology, Physiography, Anatomv of Ycrte- 
brated and lnvcrlebrated Animals, are mod- 
els of clarity and accuracy Consult his Life 
and Letters, bv his son Leonard Huxley , Os- 
born’s Huxlev and Education 

Huy, fortified tow’n, Belgium, in the prox- 
mce of Liege It has a citadel hewn from sol- 
id rock and an interesting mediaeval church 
The abbey of Neufmousticr in the suburbs 
was founded by Peter the Hermit, who is bur- 
ied in it The town was occupied bv the Ger- 
mans at the beginning of the Great War, p 
15 »mo 

Huygens, Christian (1629-95), Dutch 
physicist and horologist, son of Constantijn 
Huygens, was born in The Hague After de- 
voting himself to the study of mathematics, 
he turned his attention to the improx'cment 
of telescopes, and discovered an improxed 
method of grinding and polishing lenses With 
his new instrument he was able to define 
Saturn’s ring (1655), md about the same 
time he applied the pendulum to regulate the 
movements of clocks, and presented the first 
pendulum clock to the States-gcneral (1657) 
He also developed Galileo’s doctrine of ac- 
celerated motion under the action of gravity, 
preparing the wav for Ncw’ton He defined 
the wave theory of light, which had been 
suggested b\ earlier mx'cstigators and discox'- 
cred the phenomenon of polarization His 
chief works are Theorcmata de Quadrature 
Hypcrbolis, Ellipsis, et Circuit (1651) , Horo- 
logium Oscillatonum (1657) , Systema Sa- 
turnium (1659) Bis CEuvres Computes were 
issued by the Amsterdam Acadcmv of Sci- 
ences (18S8-95) 

Huygens, Constantijn (1596-16S7), 
Dutch poet, was born m The Hague He was 
one of the most original poets of Holland and 
published Bataoa Tempo, an account m verse 
of local legends, Costchck Mai, satiric x’erse, 
Otia, Ledige wen, and Korcnblocinen, a col- 
lection of poems 

Huysutn, Jan van (1682-1749) Dutch 
painter, was born m Amsterdam He studied 
under his father and first devoted his atten- 
tion to landscape painting, later turning to 
fruit and flowers, of which he became one 
of the greatest painters 
Hvcn, island, Sweden, at the southern end 
of The Sound It was here that the astron- 
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pmcr INge (T\ cho) Brahe built the obscrva- 
ton of Uriniborg 
Hwang Ho See Yellow River 
Hwangpoo, mcr, China, in the prounce 
of Kiang-su, which it drains in the southeast 
It joins the \angtze at Wusung, 12 miles 
below Shanghai, where a bar necessitates the 
lightening of xcs'cls of deep draught 
Hwcn - thsang, or Htquen - Thsang 
(7605-664), Chinese monk and traicllcr, was 
bom near Honan He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 622 and in 629 made a pilgrim- 
age to India to \i'it the sacred places His 
memoirs gne a faithful and \aluablc account 
of religious India at that time (641-644) \n 
abstract of the translations appeared in the 
17th volume of the Journal of the Ro\al 
Astatic Society 

Hyacinth, also known as Jacinth, a rock 
which includes the xcllow, orange, red, and 
brown zircons Sec Zircon, Vesuvianitf 
Hyacinth, a genus of bulbous plants be- 
longing to the order Liliacca: Thcv are popu- 
lar, hard}, spring-flow enng bulbs, with radi- 
cal leaves and tragrant blossoms, pink, blue, 
purple or white, arranged in racemes There 
arc some 30 species Hvacinths of all kinds 
are cxtcnsivclv cultivated near Haarlem, m 
Holland The water hvaemth is a member 
of the Pontcdcira familv (P crasstpes), nat- 
uralized in the streams and ponds of the 
southern United States 
Hyacmtbus, in Greek legend, was the son 
of the Spartan king Aim das, and famous for 
_his beautv He was passionate!} loved by 
Apollo, who while engaging in a game of 
quoits with him accidentally struck and killed 
him Trom his blood there sprang the hya- 
cinth flower 

Hyadcs, 1 c , the ‘Rainers’ — the name giv- 
en by the ancient Greeks to seven stars in 
the head of the constellation Taurus, whose 
n'ing simultaneous!} with the sun was held 
to portend wet weather 
Hyaenas, usuall} spelled Hyenas, are of 
the family H}aenidac, are carnivores, re- 
lated to the civets The} arc confined to the 
Old World and are not now found in Europe 
They are ugl} animals, with long front legs, 
short and broad heads, coarse, shagg} fur, 
and short tails There are three living species 
the stnped hyena (// slnala), which extends 
from India to North Africa, the brown hy- 
ena ( ff brunnta ) of South Africa, and the 
large spotted hyena (H crocuta) of Africa 
generally 

Hyaenodon, a genus of fossil carnivorous 
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animals, belonging to the crcodonts, about the 
size of a leopard 

Hyatt, Alpheus (1838-1902), American 
naturalist, vv as born m Washington, D C He 
was associated with the Boston Societv of 
Natural Historv as custodian m 1870, and 
curator in 1881 That same vear he was ap- 
pointed professor of zoolog} and palxontol- 
ogv in the Massachusetts Institute of Tcch- 
nologv and at Boston University He did 
original and valuable investigating work on 
\mcrican sponges and the fossil Cephalopoda 
and edited various textbooks 

Hyatt, Anna Vaughn (now Mrs Arch- 
er Huntington) (1876- ), American 

sculptor, w as born m Cambridge, Mass She 
was educated in private schools and later was 
a pupil of Gutzon Borglum Among her 
works are statues of Joan d’Arc in the Ca- 
thedral of St John the Divim. and elsewhere 
in New \ork Cit} and mam small bronzes 
of animals 

Hyatt, John Wesley (1837-1920), Amer- 
ican inventor, was born m Starke}, N \ He 
discovered a process for dissolving pvroxyhn 
under pressure, thercbv making possible the 
economical manufacture of celluloid, invented 
‘bonsilatc’ (1878), used in making billiard 
balls, and devised a water punf}ing svstem 
(1881), a lock-stitch sewing machine for sew- 
ing belting (1900), a machine for squeezing 
the juice from sugar-cane, and a method of 
sohdifvmg hard woods 

Hybln, the name of three ancient low ns in 
Sialv One, knovvn as II\bIa Gclcatis, was 
situated on the southern slope of Mt Etna, 
where Patcrno now stands Tlybla minor , 
afterwards known as Mcgara, was about 40 
m from Augusta, and Hybla Hcraea was on 
the road from Syracuse to Agngcntum One 
of these towns — it is uncertain winch — was 
famous for the production of the Hyblaean 
honey, celebrated in poctrv 

Hybrid, the offspring of the union of two 
distinct species, as the mule, the result of a 
cross between ass and mare Naturalists be- 
lieved formerly that all hvbrids were neces- 
sarily stcnlc Fertile hvbrids are not com- 
mon among animals, but Darwin himself 
reared healthy young from a pair of hybrids 
between the domestic goose {Aitser ferus) 
and the Chinese goose {A eygnoidcs), which 
arc distinct species Among plants not a few 
florist’s flowers are hvbrids, and are yet per- 
fectly fertile On the whole, therefore, while 
hybrids among animals especially are usually 
more or less sterile, they are not invariably 
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so, and among plants fertile hybrids arc not 
uncommon Consult Ewart’s Guide to the 
Zebra Hybrids (1900), and Mendel’s Experi- 
ments in Plant Hybridisation (1925) For the 
theoretical bearing of the occurrence of hy- 
brids on the theory of evolution, consult the 
works of Darwin and Wallace, especially The 
Origin of Species (1859) and Darwinism 
(1890), and Morgan’s Evolution and Adapta- 
tion 

Hydatid Cyst Sec Tapeworms 

Hyde, Arthur M (1877- )j American 
public official, was born m Princeton, Mo 
He was mavor of Princeton 1908-10, and 
moving to Trenton, Mo , in 19151 he u'as 
Governor of Missouri, 1921-5, during w’hich 
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(1S97), A Litciarv Ilntoi v of Ireland (1899) 
Hyde, Edward Sec Clarendon 
Hyde, Edward, 3d Earl of Clarendon 
Hyde Park See London 
Hydnum, a genus of fungi, terrestrial and 
parasitic, characterized by the hymemum, 
or fructifying surface, being spread over 
awl-shaped prickles or tubercles, W’hich arc 
distinct at the base and project down- 
ward like spines, or the teeth of a comb 
Thcv have fleshy bodies, which m several 
species are edible, and in none poisonous 
It is found m woods and open places and 
w’hen raw' has a sweet, slightly pungent 
taste 

Hydra, a fabulous hundred-headed mon 
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American Museum of Natural History, N Y 


Spotted Hyena 0} Ethiopia 


time he made a strong fight for fire 
prevention In 1929-33 he wms Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Hoover’s cab- 
inet 

Hyde, Douglas (i860- ), Irish folk- 

lorist and poet, was born in Trencpark, Coun- 
ty Roscommon He became president of the 
Gaelic League in 1893, and w'as president of 
other societies connected with the new Irish 
litcrarv movement, visiting the United States 
in 1906 in the interest of the movement In 
1909 he became professor of modern Irish m 
University College, Dublin, and m 1923 he 
became editor of Lta Fail Elected President 
of Eire, 1938 In addition to his wmrk on the 
ancient Irish language, he published Beside 
the Fire (1890), Love Songs of Connacht 
(1894), Story 0} Early lush Literature 


ster, the offspring of Typhon and Echidna, 
inhabiting the Lernacan swamp in Argolis As 
soon as one head w'as cut off two sprang up in 
its place, until Hercules seared the stumps 
with fire The mouths were charged with a 
deadly poison, in which Hercules dipped Ins 
arrows 

Hydra, an ancient southern constellation 
extending through many hours of right as- 
cension, from the south of Cancer to the west 
of Scorpio 

Hydra, a small fresh-water polyp found 
attached to weeds in ponds It is a very sim- 
ple coelentcratc, wath a slender body , consist- , 
mg of a hollow' cvhnder, which reaches a 
length of from r /i to Y. inch The terminal 
mouth is surrounded by tentacles armed with 
stinging cells, by means of which the hydra 
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obtain- the minute organisms on which H 
feed. Two 'pccics, a green and a brown one 
(II undis and II jtica), arc common in 
\mcncati pond? and other still frc-li waters 
Hydragogues, in medicine the name gi\tn 
to the more actixc purgatixe-, which cube 
watcrv cxacuation- See \itrifsts 
Hydrangea, a genus of deciduous shrub' 
beloncinc to the order Saxifraeaciac They 
ha\e large corymbo'c head', of 'mail flowers, 
white pmh or blue, with enlarged, shown, 
marginal, stcnlc flowers In some ca'cs the 
wbole head is compo c cd 01 thc'c stcnlc flow • 
et« 

Hydrate, a term formerly applied to anv 
compound formed In the combination of wa- 
ter with other sub lancc«, but now rcsera cd 
for compounds containing water molecules 
that ha\c undergone no rearrangement 
Hydraulic Giant or Monitor, the popu- 
lar name for an apparatus width U'cd in 
mining The whole machine is extremely 'im- 
plc, comsting of an elbow connected with a 
hinh-pre -urc pipe hnc, a unnir'al joint and 
a long nozzle, like a fire nozzle, w ith a coun- 
ters eight The force of the jet from this 
nozzle may, with the necessary head, be so 
povcrful that c\cn the hardest earth will be 
wa'hed aw at b\ the water 
Hydraulic Machinery Hydraulic ma- 
chinery may be classified a' follows (i) Ma- 
chines built to transform, more or less con- 
tinuously, energy of moying yyatir into me- 
chanical energy \mong thc'c will be men- 
tioned the dificrent kind' of water yyheeb, 
turbine', and hydraulic engines and motors 
(-) Machines in yyluch yvatcr or other liquids, 
such as oil, act as a medium for the transmis- 
sion of power Included in this category arc 
pipe lines, hydraulic ram«, giants, and pis- 
tons, whieh have many applications in press- 
's, jacks, turbine goyernors, accumulators, 
delators, etc 

Waterwheels and Turbines — -The trcmcn- 
°ik cxlcruon ln the use of electric poyycr, 
*** Hexibihty of operation and its ca*c 
?. tr ?j SmiSEIon > ^as niade obsolete many of 
o older styles of waterwheels and stimulated 
ciclopment of the special types suitable for 
ruing clcctnc generators At present yya- 
icrw heels are used almost exclusively for this 
C ’ CXCcpl ,n s P CCJ il cases, such as for 
chm" “ nncctlon to wood pulp grinding ma- 
c '’ or Pumping under cert un conditions, 
'new! n ,® cncra ^> electric generators of a high 
Inn c ° j ° tatlon ® r e more economical than 
of ♦if'™ Generators, and direct connection 
e waterwheel to the generator on the 


'amc «hift affords more reliable operation 
than a belled or geared connection Conse- 
quently, yyatenyheel dcyclopmcnl during the 
pa't twenty -fly c years has taken place prin- 
cipally along the hnc of increasing the speed 
of rotation of the yyaterwheel under gi\cn 
heads \mong practically obsolete ty pcs, in- 
teresting solely from the historical point of 
Mew, arc the undershot yyheel, breast wheel 
and the oyir-hot yylicel 





Old Types of Waterwheel 
Upper, Oy cr'hot , Middle, Un- 
dershot, lower, Breast Wheel 

The reaction turbine differs from the oldc* 1 
y\ heels in that y\atcr by its pressure or by it® 
yclocity head acts simultaneously on all th<* 
vanes of the yyheel In the mixed floyv reac- 
tion turbine, yihich has been most gcncrallv 
U'cd during the past tyyenty-fivc y’cars, thp 
y\ atcr enters the yvheel at the outer edge of the 
yancs and folloyys the yanc tovyard the center 
of the yvheel, at the same time the stream 
lines turn until they arc approximately paral 
lei yvith the shaft which may be cither hon- 
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7ontal or vertical In recent practice empha- 
sis has been placed upon turbine efficiency in 
order to obtain the maximum possible power 
available from the water available, and bv 
careful study and experiment on the part of 
manufacturers, efficient curves of excellent 
operating characteristics have been devel- 
oped The 1907 turbine at the time it was 
installed was considered to have a remark- 
ably wide operating range at high efficiency 
The 1912 turbine was substantially better, and 
the 1921 turbine shows practicallj 90 per cent 
efficiency for loads varying from go per cent 
to 100 per cent of capacity 

Draft tube designs play an important part 
in the turbine setting, particularly in low 
head developments An improperly designed 
draft tube will substantially narrow the 
range of smooth operation and will reduce 
the efficiency of the unit The early practice 
was to use a vertical conical tube to dis- 
charge the water as directly under the run- 
ner as feasible, although designs roughly ap- 
proximating the recent spreading type and 
hydrauconc draft tubes were installed bv 
some of the water wheel pioneers The func- 
tion of a draft tube is to allow the turbine to 
be placed above ordinary tail xx'atcr level and 
to convert into usable pow’er the energy of 
the water tied up in its high velocity as it 
leaves the wheel This is done by gradually 
reducing the water velocity from about 20 ft 
per second at the top of the draft tube to say 
4 ft per second at the discharge end of the 
draft tube 

Governors for maintaining constant speed 
of rotation arc an essential accessory to tur- 
bines A governor requires a pair of fly balls, 
driven at the speed proportional to the speed 
of the turbine cither by a belt connection or 
by an alternating current motor connected 
directly to the generator which the turbine 
drives If, on account of decreased load, the 
turbine speeds up, the flyballs are raised and 
a valve opened which causes oil or water 
pressure to pass m the ‘servo-motor’ cylinder 
at the end which will press a piston m the 
direction required to close the widest gates of 
the tuibme, or, m case of a Pelton wheel, to 
deflect the nozzle stream When electric load 
is demanded of the unit, the speed slows 
down slightly and the lowered position of the 
flyballs adjusts valves to admit pressure to 
the other end of the servo-motor cylinder, 
thus opening the turbine gates Good prac- 
tice m regulation of speed depends upon cir- 
cumstances, but to give an approximate idea 
it may be mentioned that one very modem 
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plant has a speed change of not over 1 7 per 
cent for a load change of xo per cent 

Simultaneously with the dcxolopmcnt of 
higher efficiencies and more economical set- 
tings and larger units, the development of 
automatic hydroelectric stations has reached 
a stage where sex oral such plants are now 
operating The staitmg and shutting down of 
these plants is accomplished by a clock m 
the station or by throwing a sxvitch in an 
other station of the same system perhaps 
miles axvay 

Storage and Transmission of Power — The 
principle underlying the action of hydraulic 
machines connected with the storage and 
transmission of poxxcr was enunciated bx 
Pascal more than txxo hundred and fifty years 



Runner of Pelton Impulse Turbine 
Equipped with Patented Ellipsoidal 
Buckets 

ago in the folloxxmg xvords ‘If a x'csscl full 
of xxater, closed on all sides, has two open- 
ings, the one a hundred times as large as the 
other, and if each be supplied xvith a piston 
xvhich fits it exactly, then a man pushing the 
small piston xxall exert a force xvhich xvill 
equilibrate that of 100 men pushing the large 
piston, and will overcome that of 99 ’ Though 
this principle w'as knoxxn so long ago, little 
practical use xvas made ol it until 1796 
Hydraulic machinery for the storage and 
transmission of poxx’er oxxcs its success largely 
to the late Lord Armstrong in England He 
at first used a reserxoir on a high toixer as 
a storehouse for energy, pumping xvater into 
it About 1S50 he hit on the hydraulic ac- 
cumulator as a means of producing an arti- 
ficial head 

The Application of Hydraulic Power Hy- 
draulic Ciaties — The hydraulic ciane is some 
xx hat like an ordinary pullex'-tackle reversed, 
the hjdrauhc power being applied by 1 ram 
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acting at the load-end of the tackle, the 
weight raised occupung the place usuallv as- 
signed to the hand or power Thus the ram 
moves much more slowlv than the load 
raised For instance, take a crane with three 
cylinders, the rams of which actuate one 
ero«s-head, from which the lifting chain pass- 
es over multiplung sheaves to the crane 31b 
Either one, two, or all the rams could be 
put under pressure, and hence the amount of 
water (or hydraulic power) required could 
be varied with the load raised Without some 
such arrangement any hydraulic machine 
raises its smallest load, or does its least 
amount of work, at the same cost as its great- 
est 

Hydraulic Elevators — Hydraulic elevators 
or hoists are distinguished from cranes by 
the fact that the load raised must alwavs take 
the same vertical path, being placed in a cage 
or room which travels on fixed vertical guides 

Suspended Elevators — The elevators in 
use m the finest buildings m America are 
mainly of the suspended type In these the 
cage is suspended usually by four wire ropes, 
each of which is strong enough to bear the 
whole load with safetv The ropes are pulled 
up by a Short ram which works m its cylinder, 
and has multiply mg sheaves like a hydraulic 
crane No deep well is required for the cylin- 
der, and the speed of the elevator may be 
much higher than m the case of the direct- 
acting apparatus Every elevator of this kind 
must be supplied with a safety device, the 
function of which is to arrest the cage should 
the ropes break or be paid out too rapidly 
See Elevator 

Canal Lift Locks — Not only have hy- 
draulic elevators been provided for passengers 
and goods, but even a section of a canal with 
one or two boats m it is moved from one lev- 
el to another by hydraulic power 

Hydraulic Engines — It is often necessary 
to use hydraulic power for driving shafts and 
machines which have a rotary motion To do 
this a hydraulic engine may be employed It 
is like a steam-engine, but is driven by water 
under pressure instead of by steam 

Hydraulic Machinery on board Ships — 
The manipulation of heavy guns on ships of 
war, with the provision of recoil-absorbing 
apparatus, and the moving of heavy turrets, 
and operations ot a similar nature, are some- 
times performed by hydraulic power The 
magazines are fitted with hydrauhe capstans, 
purchases (or cranes) , and hoists for dealing 
with the ammunition The absence of nsk 
of fire or explosion is one of the chief reasons 
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for the adoption of this class of power for 
these purposes 

Hydraulic Brake — Hydrauhe appliances 
may also be used to destroy motion or waste 
energv The simplest appliance of this kind 
is the ordinary dash-pot, which is a cylinder 
filled with oil or water, containing a piston 
which cither fits loosely or has holes m it for 
the passage of the fluid The body w'hosc mo- 
tion is to be ‘damped’ acts on the piston, 
forcing it along the cylinder, the fluid passing 
through the holes or round the piston, and by 
friction, wasting the energy of the moving 
body In a better form of apparatus the 
piston fits the cy Under, the two ends of the 
latter being connected by a pipe through 
which the fluid passes as the piston moves 
The following are a few of the authorities 
which may be consulted Church’s Hydraulic 
Motors (1905) , Williams and Huron’s Hy- 
draulic Tables (190s) , Mark’s Hydraulic 
Power Engtneenitg (1905) , Hasluck’s Pumps 
and Hydraulic Rams (1907) , Beardsley’s De- 
sign and Construction of Hydro-Electnc 
Plants (1907) , Thurso’s Modern Turbine 
Practice and Water Power Plants (1907), 
Bodmer’s Hydraulic Motors and Turbines, 
Ball’s Natural Sources of Power (1908) , 
Lvndon’s Development and Electrical Dis- 
tribution of Water Power (1908) , Baxter’s 
Hydraulic Elevators (1910) , Addison’s Trea- 
tise on A pphed Hydraulics ( 1944) 

Hydraulic Ram In this machine, invent- 
ed bv J M Montgolfier m 1796, a large 
quantity of water under low head is used to 
raise a smaller quantity of water from the 
same or another source to a higher point 
Hydraulic rams are not highly efficient, and 
usually are adapted only for moderate out- 
put They are used chiefly for isolated dwell- 
ings near a stream that affords sbmc fall of 
water 

Hydraulics See Hydro-mechanics 

Hydrazine, H N-NH-, is a colorless liquid 
(bp 114° c ) that can be prepared by heat- 
ing hydrazine hy dratc with barium oxide It 
is alkaline, uniting with acids to form salts, 
and with water to form a stable hydrate 

Hydrea, now Hydra, a small island in the 
Gulf of Hermione, on the s e coast of Argolis, 
is famous for the gallant part its inhabitants 
played in the Greek war of independence On 
its n w coast is the fortified seaport town of 
Hydra, with an active trade Its seamen are 
reputed the best m the Levant, p 6,500 

Hydrides, in the widest sense of the tcim 
are the compounds formed by the union of 
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hydrogen with i single other element, but 
the name is more often restricted to the com- 
pounds of hydrogen with metallic or scmi- 
mctalhc elements 

Hydriodic Acid, hvdrogcn iodide, HI, a 
heavy , colorless, sharp-smelling gas, may be 
prepared by acting on red phosphorus and 
iodine with water, or, in solution, by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into water m which io- 
dine is suspended, and filtering oft the sulphur 
precipitated The medicinal acid is of io per 
cent strength The iodides, or salts of hydri- 
odic acid, are crystalline, and, as a rule, solu- 
ble in ivater 

Hydrobromic Acid, hydrogen bromide, 
HBr, is prepared by heating potassium bro- 
mide with phosphoric acid, or by cautiosuly 
dropping bromine into red phosphorous made 
into a paste wnth water Bromides of potas- 
sium, sodium, and ammonium are used m 
medicine, being powerful depressants of the 
nervous system and hypnotics 

Hydrocarbons are compounds of hy'dro- 
gen with carbon, and may be looked on as 
the parent substances from which all organic 
compounds are derived There arc many 
classes of hydrocarbons, of winch the follow- 
ing are the chief — (i) The paraffins of gen- 
eral formula C«H.n -f- which are saturated 
compounds w ith the carbon atoms in an open 
or branched chain These occur in natural 
gas, and make up petroleum (2) Unsaturated 
hydrocarbons of several series, such as the 
cthv lcnc scries, of general formula C«H n, the 
acetylene scries, C«H«, etc , all of which will 
unite with other elements, like chlorine, with- 
aut rearrangement of the molecule (3) Hy- 
drocarbons with a ring structure (cyclic), 
such as the benzene, naphthalene, and an- 
thracene hydrocarbons, m which the carbon 
atoms are arranged in one or more closed 
chains 

Hydrocele, a swelling of the scrotum, 
caused by the effusion of fluid into the space 
beta ccn the serous lav ers of the tunica vag- 
inalis, which co\ ers the testicle It forms a 
tense, elastic, smooth swelling, and it is dis- 
tinguished from other conditions in the same 
situation b\ its translucent 

Hydrocephalus, or w ater on the brain, is 
a condition of the head cau c cd b\ excess of 
fluid under the brain coverings or in the brain 
covering- or m the brain cavities (ventricles) 
The former is rare, and the latter not uncom- 
mon There is an acute form due to tubercu- 
lar meningitis, and occurring most frcqucntlv 
m children between the age- ol two and flic 
l ears, but the usual form is chrome and the 


cause is often unknown In a large propor- 
tion of cases the disease is congenital A hy- 
drocephalic child seldom lives more than 
four or five years Chronic h\ droccphalus 
(acquired) m adults ma\ result from cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, or from occlusion of the 
foramen of Mngcndie by a tumor, or it may 
be idiopathic — arising independently, apart 
from other disease Hydrocephalus is, how- 
ever, rather a svmptom than a disease, but 
acute cases are generally accompanied by the 
ordinary signs of inflammation, and acquired 
chronic hydrocephalus, when arising from the 
pressure of a tumor, is often associated with 
intense headache and drowsiness, which may 
end m coma and death 
Hydrochloric Acid, or Muriatic Acid, 
hydrogen chloride, HCx, is found in nature 
m some volcanic gases The gas is prepared 
by heating common salt with concentrated 
sulphuric acid Hv drogen chloride is a pun- 
gent, colorless, fuming gas of suffocating odor, 
that is heavier than air and very soluble in 
water, forming a fuming monobasic acid— 
hydrochloric acid, ‘spirits of salt,’ or muri 
atic acid The pure concentrated acid is about 
36 per cent , while that used in medicine is 1 0 
per cent in strength The senes of ■salts, the 
chlorides, derived from hydrochlonc acid, art 
widely distributed and of great importance 
In general they are crystalline, stable, and 
soluble (except silver), though some arc de- 
composed by water, cspcciallv if evaporated 
with it Common salt, sodium chloride, 
NaCI, is the most important of the chlorides, 
from which almost all chlorine and its com- 
pounds are made, as well as all of the sodium 
compounds Common salt, besides its use as 
food and as a preservative is useful as a gas- 
tric stimulant 

Hydrocyanic Acid, or Prussic Acid, 
HCN, was discovered by Scheclc in 1782, and 
is a product of the decomposition of the 
amvgdabn present in bitter almonds, wild 
cherrv, laurel, peach kernels, etc An aque- 
ous solution mav be prepared bv distilling 
potassium ferroev anide vv ith diluted sulphur- 
ic acid or by acting on potassium cv anide 
w ith tartaric acid The only aad sold is tw 0 
per cent strength It is intensely poisonous 
even if onlv absorbed through the skin, or if 
its vapor is inhaled, while a single drop of 
the anhydrous acid if swallowed, cau'c^ in- 
stant mcous death bv paralv ms of the heart 

Clicmicallv, livdrocvamc aad is a fccbl" 
aad, faintlv reddening litmu« It forms salts, 
the evinides that arc in some respects like 
the halides, but are poisonous, and enter into 
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complex aad radicals like the ferrocy amdes 
and ferricyanides In dilute solutions, hydro- 
cyanic aad is used medicinally Potassium (or 
sodium) cyanide is useful as flux and reduc- 
ing agent, as fixing agent in photography, but 
chiefly as a solvent for gold 

Hydrodynamics See Hydrokinetics , 
Hydrostatics 

Hydro-Extractor, or centrifugal, is a ma- 
chine for separating liquids, such as water, 
from solids, by whirling the mixture in a 
pow er-dnven perforated or wire cage sur- 
rounded by a casing to collect the liquid that 
flies out through the openings 

Hydrofluoric Acid, or Hydrogen Fluor- 
ide, HF, is obtained in aqueous solution by 
heating calaum fluonde (fluorspar) with con- 
centrated sulphuric aad in a leaden or plati- 
num retort, and condensing the gas given off 
in water (CaF.+H-SO<=CaSO.+2HF) If 
potassium bvdrogcn fluonde is prepared by 
half neutralizing the aqueous aad, the anhy- 
drous aad can be Obtained by the distilla- 
tion of the dned salt in a platinum retort 
Anhydrous hydrofluonc aad is a colorless 
liquid, boding at 19“ c , and giving off most 
lrntatmg and corrosive fumes Hydrogen 
fluonde (commeraal, about 36 per cent ) is 
valuable on account of its solvent action in 
silica and silicates, bang largely used to etch 
glass Calcium fluonde is the most important, 
and forms clear cubical crystals Besides its 
use as a source of hydrofluonc aad, it is em- 
ployed as a flux m metallurgical operations 
Ammonium fluonde is sometimes used as a 
beverage preservative 

Hydrofluosilicic Acid, H SiF 0| is obtain- 
ed by leading silicon fluonde, obtained 
by the action of concentrated sulphunc aad 
on a mixture of fluorspar and fine sand, into 
water, hydrated silica being simultaneously 
formed Hydrofluosihac acid is only known 
m solution, which is colorless, sour, and be- 
haves as a dia^asic aad, forming somewhat 
insoluble potassium and banum salts 

Hydrogen, H, 1 008, is a gaseous element 
that chiefly occurs in nature in combination 
with oxygen as water It was first recognized 
as a distinct substance by Cavendish in 1766, 
though the formation of an inflammable gas 
by the action of aads on metals had been 
noticed earlier Hydrogen is most convenient- 
ly prepared on a small scale by displacement 
from diluted sulphunc aad by zinc, Zn + H- 
SO<=ZnSOi+H- Oa a larger scale, scrap 
iron may be substituted for zinc, or steam 
may be passed over red-hot iron, or water 
electrolyzed Hydrogen is a colorless, odor- 
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less gas that condenses to a liquid at — 203° 
c and a pressure of 180 atmospheres, boils 
at — 252° c I f is the lighcst known substance, 
a litre of the gas w aghmg but o 08995 gram, 
while the liquid has but 06 of the density of 
w ater Hydrogen is very insoluble in water, 
and though not actively poisonous, is incap- 
able of supporting respiration Hydrogen 
burns in air with a non-luminous flame, ex- 
ploding if previously mixed with the air, or 
oxygen, and in either case forming water by 
union with the oxygen Hy drogen units with 
many elements to form compounds of very 
\ aried properties Thus it forms w'ater with 
oxygen, hydrochloric aad with chlonne, and 
sodium and palladium hydrides with the re- 
spective metals 

See also Heavy Water for recent discover- 
ies and work on isotopes Hydrogen is used 
os a reduang agent, as a means of produang 
high temperatures in the oxyhy drogen flame 
(about 2,500° c), and for filling balloons 

Hydrogen Peroxide, or Hydrogen Di- 
oxide, H 0 , is probably present in natural 
waters exposed to sun and air It is obtained 
by the action of dilute sulphunc aad on hy- 
drated banum peroxide, barium sulphate be- 
ing preapitated, and the aqueous solution 
concentrated by evaporation on a water bath, 
followed by fractional distillation under re- 
duced pressure Hydrogen peroxide is a 
somewhat visad liquid of faint blue color 
that mixes with water m all proportions Hy- 
drogen peroxide is a powerful oxidizing agent 
displacing iodine, converting sulphides to 
sulphates, and bleaching by oxidation, etc It 
acts as a natural disinfectant The commeraal 
solutions contain three per cent , yielding ten 
volumes of oxygen 

Hydrographic Office, in the United 
States, is an institution of the Navy Depart- 
ment Among its statutory functions are the 
improvement of the means for navigating 
the vessels of the navy and of the mercan- 
tile marine by preparing and providing naut- 
ical charts, sailing directions, manuals of in- 
struction, and works on nautical astronomy, 
with the purpose of arriving at that stage of 
national advantage in which the nautical 
publications of the United States shall be 
sufBaent to insure the security of the nation's 
shipping in all parts of the world See Hy- 

DROCRAFHS , MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL 

Hydrography is the physical geography 
of the waters of the earth It embraces the 
description of rivers, lakes, and of all the 
marine areas of the globe Hydrography 
treats of the contours of the ocean bed from 
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the sea-level down to the greatest depths, the 
temperature, circulation, physical and chem- 
ical properties of seawater, the currents, tides, 
and waves, the composition and distribution 
of marine deposits, the aspects of biological 
oceanographv , and the relations of man to 
the ocean in the development of navigation, 
commerce, and civilization The name Hy- 
drography is applied to the art of making 
nautical coast surveys Such surveys are usu- 
ally connected with trigonometrical and top- 
ographical surveys, which serve to lay down 
the shore lines and locate the objects above 
water, and to provide a basis for the subse- 
quent operations of representing the depths 
of water over the shoals and in the channels 
See Chart 

Hydrokinetics is that branch of the sub- 
ject of hydrodynamics which deals specially 
with the motion of fluids under tlic action 
of force Various types of fluid motion may 
be discriminated The simplest of all is that 
of uniform steady motion By uniform mo- 
tion is meant motion which is the same m 
direction and magnitude at all points, so that 
the mass of fluid which is moving in this 
manner moves as if it were sohd, and may 
be treated mathematically as such No ac- 
count is taken of the fact that a fluid mav 
be regarded as a system of molecules, and 
we limit the discussion to an ideal fluid from 
which faction is entirely absent Neverthe- 
less, except in the cases of the more viscous 
fluids, the results correspond closely with ac- 
tual facts, and the general nature of the 
deviations friction brings in can always be 
allowed for 

The study of hydrokinetics to any extent 
requires a moderate knowledge of the differ- 
ential calculus, and also of the integral cal- 
culus Any one so equipped will find a very 
full discussion m Lamb’s Hydrodynamics 
(1895), or a less extended treatment in Bas- 
set’s Elementary Ticatise on Hydrodynamics 
and Sound (ad ed , 1900) 

Hydrolysis, the term applied to those 
chemical actions in which decomposition is 
brought about by the action of water 

Hydromechanics, the science dealing 
with the application of liquids as motive 
power for machinery Hydromechanics is 
usually taken to embrace so much of the pur- 
er sciences of hy drostatics and hydrodynam- 
ics as concern the principles of machine™ 
and is included in the wader term hydraulics 

Hydromel, a be\ erage, either fermented 
or unfermented, composed of honey and wa- 
ter When fermented it is called mead 
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Hydrometer, or Areometer, an appar- 
atus for measuring, or more strictly compar- 
ing, the densities of liquids There are vari- 
ous forms, but all arc direct applications of 
the hydrostatic principle of Archimedes, 
which states that when a substance is wholly 
or partially immersed in a liquid, its apparent 
weight is diminished by the weight of the 
liquid which lias been displaced When the 
substance floats in the liquid, the weight of 
the amount of liquid displaced will be exact- 
ly equal to the weight of the body, hence 
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more or less of the floating body will be im- 
mersed according as the liquid is lighter or 
heavier A sensitive hydrometer is incapable 
of measuring densities through a great range, 
hence it is ncccssarv to construct different 
forms for measuring correspondingly differ- 
ent groups of liquids Sec Deysity and Spe- 
cmc Gravity 

Hydropathy See Hydrotherapy 

Hydrophobia, or Rabies, is a disease 
communicated by a bite from a rabid animal 
It is nearly always caused by the bite of a 
dog , but any animal, even man himself, may 
communicate it to another The dog in the 
U S and Europe, the jackal in India, the 
pariah dog in Egvpt, and the wolf in Russia 
are the animals from which hydrophobia is 
mostly derived From six weeks to two 
months usually elapse before ‘the onset, of 
symptoms, but the time mav be shorter, or 
even longer The temperature gradually rises 
to ioi° or 103° r , and the symptom develops 
yyhich has given the disease its name tio- 
lent and painful spasms of the throat follow 
any attempt to swallow liquids, and the pa- 
tient dreads such attempts He also becomes 
extraordinarily sensitive to sounds and vi- 
brations He may become delirious, and at- 
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tempt to bite his attendants The disease ends 
in death from general exhaustion, or from 
heart-failure, or from asphyxia due to the 
spa«ms of the throat 

The Pasteur Treatment is treatment bv hy - 
podcrmic injections of the attenuated or w cak- 
ened poison of rabies Pasteur found by ex- 
periment that an injected extract from the 
spinal cords of rabbits which had been inocu- 
lated with the virus Mas too Meak to cause 
hydrophobia if the cords Mere kept dry for 
a certain time Further, he found that after 
injecting the extract from cords which had 
been dried ten days, he could safclv inject 
newer, and therefore stronger, extracts, until 
at last he reached a strength of injection w hich 
under ordinary circumstances would produce 
hy dropliobia Then he discovered that the 
graduated doses give immunity from an in- 
oculation that would otherwise be fatal Pa- 
tients who have been bitten by a rabid ani- 
mal arc now put through a graduated senes 
of injections, and it is claimed that the mor- 
tality is greatly lessened by this treatment if 
onl\ it is adopted in time Dogs arc now fre- 
quently inoculated against rabies but this 
treatment has not proved cntirch effective 
Hydroquinone, para-dihv droxv benzene 
C«H t (OH)«, is prepared bv the oxidation of 
aniline to qvinonc by pota-sium bichromate 
and sulphuric acid, followed b\ reduction of 
the product bv sulphurous acid and extrac- 
tion w ith ether Hy droquinonc is a colorless, 
odorless crystalline solid (mp 169° c ), that 
has a slightly sweet taste It is somewhat sol- 
uble in water, gives a green color with ferne 
chloride, and acts as a reducing agent, being 
used for that purpose in photographic devel- 
opers 
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Hydrostatics is the science which treats 
of the application of forces to fluids m such 
a way that no motion ensues Consider the 
equilibrium of the cvlinder in the direction of 
its length Bv the definition of a liquid thisc 
pressures are normal to the surfaces con- 
cerned and the pressure on the curved sur- 
face will not balance anv of the pressure on 
the end. Thus if there be any increased 
pressure on one end, there must be an equal 


increase on the other end, for the weight of 
the liquid will not alter Hence we have the 
theorem, ‘Any increase of pressure at one 
point of’ a liquid is at once transmitted to 
every other point’ This theorem is taken 
advantage of m the hydraulic press, which 
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consists essentially of a large and small cylin- 
der, each fitted with a piston and filled with 
fluid, and connected together (Tig 1) Let 
the large cylinder have a cross-section * times 
the smaller Then if v pounds be put on the 
smaller piston, since the pressure transmitted 
is P on every area equal to the cross-section 
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C, Center of gravitv of float- 
ing bodv , c, centre of gravity 
of displaced water, m, mctaccn- 
tre 

of the small cvlinder, xp must be put on the 
large pbton to keep it down Bv making x 
very large an immense force is developed 
\gain, consider a horizontal cvlinder in a 
fluid The pressures on the curved sides bal- 
ance each other The weight acts vertically, 
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and therefore the pressures on the flat ends 
of the cylinder balance each other Hence we 
have the theorem, ‘The pressures at two 
points m the same horizontal plane are equal ’ 
A particular case of this is the ordinary ob- 
servation that ‘water finds its own level 1 

Let our cylinder now be vertical As before, 
the prcssuies on the curved sides will balance 
among themselves, and the pressure on the 
bottom will be balanced by the pressure on 
the top, together with the weight of the cylin- 
der of hquid Thus the difference of pressure 
between one part of a liquid and another 
point at a different level is equal to the 
weight of a column of liquid of unit cross- 
section, and of a height equal to the differ- 
ence in level This theorem is applicable to 
most of the ordinary hydrostatic instruments 
— e g the barometer, the suction pump, the 
siphon, and balancing columns In the mer- 
cury barometer, for example, the column of 
mercury is kept balanced by the pressure of 
the air When this increases or diminishes 
from any cause, the column gets longer or 
shorter The action in the suction pump is 
similar to that m the barometer When the 
piston is withdrawn, the pressure of the air 
forces water into th’ barrel (Fig 2) The 
efficiency of the pump is thus limited by the 
pressure of the air, and water cannot m con- 
sequence be ‘sucked’ higher than about 33 ft 

The densities of liquids are frequently got 
by an application of this theorem The 
heights of two liquids that balance each other 
in a tube bent m the shape of a long U are 
noted Since they balance, they have equal 
pressures, and we know therefore that the 
height of the first multiplied by its density 
is equal to the height of the second multiplied 
by its density If we know three of these 
quantities, the fourth can be calculated 
Further, from this theorem follows the 
‘principle of Archimedes,’ which may be 
stated thus A body when immersed in a 
liquid is buoyed up by a pressure equal to 
the weight Df liquid displaced by the body 
Thus we may obtain the volume, and hence 
the density of a body by weighing it m air 
and in water, and remembering that the 
weight of one cubic centimeter of water is 
one gram An instrument depending on this 
principle is the hydrometer See Hydrome- 
ter 

The position of the metacenter in a ship 
can be obtained by a consideration of the 
principle of Archimedes The pressure of the 
water on a ship acts in a line vertically 
through the center of gravity of the dis- 


placed water -(Fig 3 ) A gas difters from a 
liquid m the lesser cohesion of its particles 
From the present point of view the chief 
differences arc these firstly, a gas is very 
compressible, whereas a liquid is nearly in 
compressible, and secondly, a gas has com- 
paratively little weight Hence, while the 
above theorems apply to gases, they are not 
relatively so important as the two laws of 
Boyle and Charles giving the relation be- 
tween the volumes, pressures, and tempera- 
tures of gases (See Gases and Vapor) 
Boyle’s law becomes practically important, 
1 for example, m the case of the diving-bell 
(Fig 4) Now', if the surface of the water in- 
side this apparatus be % feet below the level 
of the surface outside, this means that the 
pressure on the air in the bell is greater than 
the pressure of the outside air bv the pressure 
of a column of W'atcr a. ft high Thus the 
pressure of the air inside is approximately 
a- + 33 

atmospheres, 33 ft being the ap 

33 

proximate height of the water barometer 
Though gases have little w'cight, this is not 
negligible, as may be seen in the case of the 
atmosphere Its pressure is due to its w'eight 
On going up a hill, therefore, we find that the 
barometer falls The fall near sea-level is 
approximately one inch for even thousand 
ft, but at higher altitudes the rate is lower, 
owing to the diminished densitj of the air 
We can thus estimate the height of a hill by 
the fall of the barometer 

Hydrotherapy, in medicine, is treatment 
of disease by water, whether externally or in- 
ternally applied The cure of disease by wa- 
ter was known to the ancient Greek, Roman, 
and Arabian physicians French and German 
physicians have paid considciable attention 
to the matter, and m the United States of 
America a great deal of strictly scientific 
w'ork has been done in connection with hy- 
drothcrapcutics For therapeutic purposes 
water may be applied externally by means 
of baths, douches, sprays, wet packs, and 
fomentations, while internally it may be ad- 
ministered by the mouth, or used for the 
lavage of various cavities See Baths Con- 
sult Baruch’s Principles and Practice of Sy- 
diotheiapy (1908), Baithel’s Hydrotherapy 
(1944) 

Hydrothorax (derived from hydor, wa- 
ter,’ and thorax, ‘the chest’) is the term ap- 
plied to dropsical collections in the pleura 
See Dropsy, Plzvrisy 

Hydrotropism, the tendency of growing 
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phnts to curve m response to the influence 
of unequal degrees of moisture with which 
they come in contact See Plvsts 
Hydroxylamme (NH OH) , may be re- 
garded ns ajnmonn (NH-) m which one of 
the hydrogen atoms has been replaced by 
the compound radical hydroxyl (OH) It is 
a powerful reducing agent, nnd n strong poi- 
son, and is deadly to micro-organisms 
Hydro z^a, n class of the phylum Coclcn- 
tcratn which includes the simplest forms of 
animal life Tne hydrozoa arc characterized 
by the absence of such mesenteries and parti- 
tions as divide the general cavity of sea anem- 
ones, the mouth leading directly into the 
body cavitv without the intervention of a 
gullet, by the structure of the body in two 
layers, ectoderm and entoderm, by the fact 
that the reproductive cells usually arise from 
the ectoderm, and by the possession of net- 
tle cells Thcv occur in both fresh and salt 
water, and may be cither free floating or 
fixed, simple or colonial fresh-water forms 
are the Prolhydra, Sltcrolndra, and Hydra 
Two distinct structural types of hydrozoa 
occur— the pohp or In droid, and the medusa, 
a small swimming bell or jcllv -fish— both of 
which may arise m the same life cvcle, with 
a resulting alternation of generations char- 
acteristic of most forms of the class (sec Ai- 
TERf.Ano\ or Gfnfrakoxs) Existing hv- 
drozoa embrace four orders, the first two of 
which arc sometimes grouped together under 
the heading HvnROxiFMJSAr (i) Leptohnac, 
typical polyp colonics, some permanently 
fixed, such as the Scrtulanans, others liber- 
ating swimming bells, (2) Trachyhnac, which 
have no polvp stage, but comprise only free- 
sw immmg medusae produced directly from j 
the eggs of the jellyfish, (3) Hy drocoralhnac, 
typical of which arc the tropical Millcporcs, 
fixed colonics which possess the power of 
forming corals, show much division of labor 
among the members of the colonv , and repro- 
duce b\ budding, (4) Siphonophora, 'free- 
floating colonies, which also show much divi- 
sion of labor, exemplified in the Portuguese 
Man of-W ar \ filth order, Graptohthoidca, 
now extinct, belonged to Paleozoic limes Sec 
ConrvriRATV 

Hydrui, i south polar constellation, added 
by Haver in 160, 

Hyena Su Hyaena 

Hycres, or Hieres, town, department 
\ ar, 1 ranee, on the Riviera, 11 m e of Tou- 
lon, and , m from the '11 It i« a favorite 
health resort The climate is mild and drv, 
thouch the mistral is sometimes disagreeable 


The plain of Hveres is a field of roses Palm 
and orange grov cs add much to the beauty of 
the town, p 21,339 

Hygieia, in classical mythology the god- 
dess of Health, was the daughter of Aescula- 
pius In works of art she is usually represent- 
ed as a virgin, with a snake, the symbol of 
health, which drinks from a cup held m her 
hand 

Hygiene The word Hvgienc, derived 
from a Greek root signifying 'healthy’ or 
‘sound’ (sec HvcreiA), has commonly been 
used to include the whole art of preserving 
health, bv whateve'r means German writers 
still use the term m this wide sense In the 
United States it is usual to make a distinc- 
tion between the control of external or en- 
vironmental conditions which max produce 
disease, and the conduct of the individual 
life so as to keep the body itself in a state 
of maximum health The environmental, com- 
mumtv problems arc grouped under the head 
of Sanitary Scinvct, while the term Hvgicne 
is restricted to the field of personal habits 
The word Hvgienc is here used in this lim- 
ited sense 

The human body is in a quite literal and 
exact sense a living machine, made up of 
parts or organs which work together accord- 
ing to more or less clcarlv understood physi- 
cal and chemical laws Disease ensues cither 
as a result of inherited defect, an initially 
weak spot in the machine, as the outcome of 
careless use of the machine itscll, with re- 
sulting over-strain of some part of it, or as 
the effect of some external agent The first 
of these three causes can be reached onlv 
through Evoemcs, but it is the ideal of Hy- 
giene so to conduct the dailv life ot the in- 
dividual as to conserve at a maxtmum the 
efficiency which his inherited constitution 
makes attainable Dissipation 0! energy and 
wastage of tissue substance must be as con- 
stantlv made good bv supplvmg the body 
with the proper kind and amount of food 

Air is of course as essential as food to the 
conduct of the life process, because this 
I process in its essence is an oxidation, a union 
of food constituents wath the oxvgcn 01 the 
air The mu'clc- the heart the blood v es-els, 
the Iung&, and all tbc other organs of the 
bodv require norma! cxerci-c to keep them in 
good condition Since cxtrcj«e of the muscles 
excrci es mo«t ol the other organs as well, 
a reasonable amount ot muscular actiwtv is 
m essential factor in personal hvgicne 

Since activitv of am part 01 the body not 
onlv u«cs up tnergv , but produces poi'onous 
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waste products which the excretory processes 
take time to remove, rest is is essential as ex- 
erase to the normal operation of the living 
machine Food, Fiesh Air, Exerasc, and Rest 
have been nghth described as the four main 
pillars of the temple of health, and its foun- 
dation must be built on moderation The 
bod> needs food, first of all, to supply the 
energy neccssan for the life process Such 
food cnergx is measured m caloric*, one cal- 
orie being the quantitj of heat energy neces- 
sary to warm two quarts of W'atcr one degree 
Centigrade (see Calorie) 

The daih amount of food energy needed 
for a normal adult is 2,500 calorics for a sed- 
entary life, rising to 3,000 calorics for a physi- 
cal w orher It is not merely the total amount 
of food which is important, but the propor- 
tions of its principal constituents Among the 
well to do it is probable that man> persons 
suTcr from o\ creating or from too high a 
proportion of protein m the diet The pro- 
tein in the food should make up about 
10 to 15 per cent of the total caloncs, or 
3 to 4 ounces a daj A helpful guide to 
the proportioning of the diet is from 
Fisher and Fisk’s How to Live, which 
classifies some of the commoner foods as 
to their richness in protein and fat — those 
low in both being of course high in carbohj - 
drates 

Except for the tendency to eat too much 
meat, the normal instincts take prettx good 
care of the selection of the diet in those who 
arc unlimited as to income Among the poor, 
however, the danger of under-nutrition, lack 
of calorific value, or more generallj lack of 
certain specific food substances, becomes a 
serious problem A supply of 2,500 to 3,000 
calorics of energx per daj, of which 10 to 15 
per cent is in the form of protein, and in- 
cluding a fair proportion of fresh vegetables 
and fruits and of fibrous bow’el stimulating 
food, is the essential m a proper diet (See 
Food, DirT ) 

The alimentary canal, which begins with 
the mouth and runs doxvn through oesophagus 
and stomach to the small and large intestines, 
is lined with verj delicate membranes, and 
equipped with special organs, some of which 
are spcaally liable to serve as poitals for in- 
vading germs of disease or for the absorption 
of microbic poisons First of all under this 
head must be considcied the hxgicne of the 
teeth The teeth are protected bx a hard 
laver of enamel, but if particles of food are 
left between them the bacteria which develop 
form chemical substances that act on the 
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enamel and dcstroj it Once the enamel is 
dissolved, certain tj pcs of bacteria w ork their 
w»ax down toward the ncr\c until sex ere 
toothache results This is by no means the 
worst of it, however, for certain txpes of 
bacteria which enter the bodx b\ xvnj of a 
decaj cd tooth ma> cause rheumatism or kid- 
ncx trouble or fatal heart disease The toilet 
of the mouth should be made night and 
morning at least, and prcfcrablx after each 
meal (See Dentistry ) 

The other portion of the ahmentarj tract 
which requires special attention, aside from 
the general question of the food submitted 
to the digestixe sxstem as a whole, is the 
intestine Here the principal absorption takes 
place from the food as it passes along, and 
if the mass does not pass, but remains too 
long in the intestine — particularlx if the food 
be largely nitrogenous — unpleasant and dan- 
gerous products of bacterial decomposition 
xx ill be formed, and absorbed into the bodx 
along with the food elements themsehes The 
remedx is a free moxa.mcnt of the bow els, <=o 
that the food masses max not lnx'e lime to 
decompose too far, and at least one regular 
mox ement a dax is ncccssaij to health Con- 
stipation should not be treated bx medicine, 
except in special ca=cs and under medical ad- 
xicc, but the remedx should be sought bx 
eating bulkx foods, fruits, etc , and bj mus- 
cular exerasc to stimulate the normal healthj 
moxements of the bowels (Sec Constifx- 
tion* ) 

The obxaous and important effects of bad 
air aie due not to its chemical, but to its 
physical properties to its temperature and 
humiditj, rather than its carbon dioxide 
High temperature — particularlx if accom- 
panied bj high Immiditv, xxlnch prevents 
ex aporation — is the cause of the languor and 
malaise experienced in badlx xcntilated 
rooms Furthermore, there are special influ- 
ences exerted bx high atmospheric tempera- 
tures upon the membranccs of the nose and 
throat xxhich have an important bearing up- 
on the prevalence of respiratory diseases 
(Sec Ventilation ) 

Air conditioning is in fact primarily related 
to the lixgicnc of the skin, rather than to that 
of the lungs, and is intimatclj connected xxath 
the txxo other hxgiemc problems of clothing 
and bathing Aside from the general desir- 
ability of bodilx cleanness, the hx gicnc of the 
skin is pnmanlx a question of adcquatelx 
training and exercising the x asomotor sx stem 
The heat-regulating machinery of the bodv 
is one of the most remarkable parts of the 
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living organism We maintain a temperature 
of close to 98 6 ° t , whatever outside condi- 
tions may be, from the Equator to the Poles , 
and wc do this mainly by the automatic ad- 
justments of the blood vessels of the skin 
Our ideal for the hygiene of the circulatory 
system should involve three principles pro- 
tection against excessive heat, protection 
ag unst excessive cold, and the provision of a 
sufficient stimulus of moderate cold to train 
the blood vessels of the shin to prompt res- 
ponse in time of need First of all, overheat- 
ing of living rooms and the swaddhng of the 
bod> m too heavy clothing should be carc- 
fullv avoided Above all, the habit of sleep- 
ing outdoors or with windows freely open 
top and bottom, of li\ mg outdoors as much 
as possible, and of keeping living rooms cool, 
will do wonders in building up the general 
vigor of the body and its resistance against 
disease 

The muscles make up more than one-half 
the total weight of the human body, and 
their proper u«c is essential, not only for 
their own growth, but on account of the 
interrelation between the health of the mus- 
cles and that of the rest of the organs Vig- 
orous phvsical exercise not only develops the 
muscles themselves, it stimulates the heart 
and the blood vessels, it deepens the res- 
piration , it keeps up the tone of the digestive 
system, it frees the tissues from the accum- 
ulation of harmful waste products Correct 
posture of the bodv is a first cs^ntial m the 
hygiene of the muscular system, for the posi- 
tion of the bony skeleton and of many of 
the softer organs of the body depends on the 
maintenance ot a proper muscular tone 
When standing, the head, bodv, and legs 
should he so poised, one above the other, 
that a line dropped from the front of the car 
will fall within the forward half of the foot 
The shoulder blades should be flat across the 
back, and the feet should be directed straight 
forward (not outward) The best exercises — 
aside from those designed for the correction 
of special defects — arc those which develop 
as mam as possible of the different muscles 
of the body Such exercises are brisk walk- 
ing and running rowing, riding swimming, 
tennis, baseball, and football It is better to 
exercise m the open air than indoors, and 
exercise in the form of games is better than 
cxcrcist taken merch for the sake of excr- 
ci'-mc, «mcc games develop the eve and the 
brain as well as the muscles (Sec Physical 
Trap, isc ) 

werv ous sv stem, like the other parts of 


the body , needs Test to keep it healthy , and 
since the higher centers in the brain are ac- 
tive all the time we are awake, their need for 
rest is particularly great Fatigue after great 
labor, phvsical or mental, is caused by the 
fact that the muscles or the nerv cs have been 
worked so hard that waste products have 
collected too fast to be earned off by the 
blood, and are poisoning the tissues which 
produced them Fatigue is nature’s danger 
signal, and should always be heeded With a 
proper variety of work it is marvellous what 
the human mind and hand can accomplish, 
but they cannoc stand too long a pull without 
interruption A cheerful person can do far 
more work and feel less tired than a cross 
and w orrving one 

There are a great many ways of resting 
the brain and nerves Some naturally active 
people arc rested bv plaving hard, and some 
by other recreations which have the power 
of resting and really rc-crcattng their minds 
It is a good thing for almost every one to 
hive some hobby The onlv complete rest for 
both body and mind is found in sleep, and 
no one can keep healthy without satisfying 
this need In sleep, the blood supply going to 
the brain is so decreased that we lose con- 
sciousness, that is, we do not think or feel or 
have any knowledge of what is gbing on 
about us In this condition, the higher nerve 
centers have the best chance of freeing them- 
selves of their waste products and budding 
themselves up again for the work of the com- 
ing dav Individuals vary somewhat m the 
amount of sleep they need Almost all grown 
people need about eight hours of sleep Chd- 
dren who arc growing fast and leading an 
active life need more — ten hours at least, 
while babies sleep from fifteen to twentv 
hours out of the twentv -four 

The general principles of hygiene are in 
greater or less measure applicable to all 
normal individuals, but for those who are 
affected with serious abnormalities there are 
special rules which come into play To coin a 
somewhat contradictorv phrase, there is a 
Pathological or Abnormal Hvgicnc The pa 
tient affected with incipient tuberculosis, for 
example, needs spcaal provisions for fresh 
air, special rules as to exercise and rest 
Prompt detection of the disease process in 
its incipient stages is essential to success The 
development of the medical inspection ol 
school children (rec Medical Inspection or 
Schools) and the movement for svstematic 
medical examination of adults over »s— the 
age at which the con'titi tional diseases be- 
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gin to manifest their effects — arc tendencies 
of the time, for the early detection of in- 
cipient disease and its preventive care are 
among the most important elements in per- 
sonal hygiene 

Bibhogiaphy — Consult L H Guhch’s The 
Efficient Life (1910) , P G Stiles’ Nutritional 
Physiology (1912) , H C Sherman’s Chemis- 
try of Food and Niitutton (1913) , W H 
Howell’s A Text Bool of Phvstologv (1914) , 
W L Pyle’s A Manual of Personal Hx'gtcnc 
(1915) j E Sense’s America’s Nutrition 
Pntnei , What to Eat and Why (1941), The 
Red Cross, Food and Nutrition (1942) , M 
Fishbein’s The National Nutrition (1942) , F 
Kahn’s Man in Structmcand Function (1943) 

Hygrometer, an apparatus for measuring 
the humidity of the air, of which the rude 
instrument invented by Comers, and de- 
scribed m the Philosophical Tiansactioiis of 
1676, appears to be the first specimen Hy- 
grometers are of three hinds — those, namely, 
of absorption, of condensation, and of evap- 
oration Instruments of the first class are 
made of various fibious organic substances, 
such as hair, outbeard, and catgut, which 
contract or expand Math variations in the 
humidity of the air Hvgrometers of con- 
densation experimentally illustrate the prin- 
ciple of the dew point (see Dew) 

In Dines’ Hx'gtomctcr a vase, fitted with a 
pipe at the bottom, is conducted close under 
a plate of black glass, where it envelops the 
bulb of a thermometer, a cock being fitted to 
the vase at the base A little Mater and ice, 
or cold M'ater only, is put into the vase and 
allowed to Aom' gentlv through a small cham- 
ber by turning the tap, Mhercupon the glass 
rapidly becomes dulled, and the thermometer 
is read The tap is then closed again, the 
water in the tube soon rises in temperature, 
and the cloudy condensation vanishes, the 
moment of its disappearance being that when 
the dew point is again reached The hv grom- 
eter in most general use is the h\ grometer 
of evaporation, otherwise known as the Wet 
and Dry Bulb Thermometer In the form 
used by the U S Weather Bureau, known as 
the Sling Psychromctcr, the thermometers 
are so mounted that they can be rapidly 
wheeled about the observer’s head, thus af- 
fording speedy evaporation If the air is 
saturated, there is no evaporation, so that 
the two thermometers indicate the same tem- 
perature, but if the air is very drv, the wet- 
bulb thermometer will indicate a temperature 
lower than that of the air bv several degrees 
— the difference being greater as the air is 


drier From a knowledge of the two tempera- 
tures — the 'wet and the ‘dr>’ — and of the 
thermal constants of the thermometers, the 
humidity of the air can be estimated Prac- 
tically, however, this is done bv some such 
set of hvgromctnc tables as those of Prof 
C F Marvin’s Psychomctnc Tables, pub- 
lished by the U S Weather Bureau, which 
issues several interesting bulletins on this 
subject Consult Insliuctions to Voluntary 
Observers, by the U S Weather Bureau 



Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, the 15th 
and sixteenth dynasties of Egyptian rulers 
See Egypt 

Hyla Sec Tree Frog 

Hylas, m Greek legend, a beautiful youth, 
the friend of Hercules, whom he accompanied 
on the Argonaulic expedition On the Mvsnn 
coast the Naiads drew him down into the 
depths of the spring 

Hyllus, in Greek legend, the son of Her- 
cules b> Deiancira After his father’s death 
he was excluded from the Peloponnesus bv 
Eurystheus, and took refuge at Athens Later 
he was killed bv Echemus, king of Arcadia, 
when trying to force bis w f ay into the Pelo- 
ponnesus 
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Hyman*, Pawl (1865*1941) Belgian states- 
man, bom in Brussels Trom 1915 to 1917 
he was Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St James, 
and m 1917 was appointed Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in the Belgian Cabinet He re- 
presented Belgium at the Peace Conference 
of Pans, and in November, 1920, was chosen 
president of the League of Nations Since 
1927 he has been Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs 

Hymen, in Greek, the song sung by the 
bride's companions at wedding celebrations 
Trom this original significance, it came to be 
applied to tlie god of marriage, who is usu- 
ally represented as the son of Apollo and a 
muse 

Hymenoptera, the order of insects of the 
highest rank, including ant, bee, and wasp 
The distinguishing characters are that there 
are four membranous wings, usually trans- 
parent and of unequal size, the anterior be- 
ing the larger, that the mandibles are always 
conspicuous, though the other parts of the 
mouth may be converted into a suctorial 
proboscis, that the females are furnished 
with a saw, sting, or ovipositor at the end 
of the abdomen, that the metamorphosis is 
complete, the hr\a being more or less mag- 
got-likc The H\ mcnoptcra mav be divided 
into two suborders — Phy tophaga and He- 
tcrophaga, according as the 'waist' is absent 
or present 

Hymettu*, mountain of Attica, ancient 
Greece, 3,370 ft in height, about 5 miles 
•southeast of Athens, famous for its honey 
and its marble 
Hymnody Sec Hymns 
Hymns The word hymn, derived from 
the Greek /iy Minor, denotes in general a poem 
or 'ong expressive of praise or adoration, 
specifically it is applied to metrical com- 
positions emplovcd in religious worship 
Hv mns in praise of deitv form a feature of 
mo't religions The\ were emplovcd in an- 
cient Bab' Ionia, India, Egypt, and Greece, 
and Tcacbcd a high development m the He- 
brew psalter («ce Psvi/\ts), the prai«c-book 
of the Jewish Church 

titcici ( Christian Ilvmnody — St Ambrose, 
bi«hop of Milan (d 397), is the real founder 
of the great school of Latin hvmnodv which 
flourished m the Western Church St Bene- 
dict of Nursn (d c 541), bv the fitting of 
h'mns upon his Order of W'orship, secured 
tlicir w idcsprcad and permanent hold Prom- 
inent names m connection with hvmns of this 
period are St \ndrew of Crete (d 732) , 


Charles the Great (d 8x4), to whom, or with 
more probability to his grandson, Charles the 
Bald (d 875), is attributed ‘Come, Holv 
Ghost, our souls inspire’ , Theodulphus (d c 
821), ‘AU glorv, laud, and honor’ To this 
period also belong ‘Blessed city, heavenly 
Salem,’ and ‘Christ is made the sure founda- 
tion ’ The general characteristics of the penod 
arc the praise of God, emphasis upon the 
facts of redemption and exhortation Hymns 
from the eleventh to sixteenth centurv are 
mamlv monastic m origin, and deal largely 
with the lives and sufferings of saints, and 
especially with the growing cult of the mother 
of our Lord ‘Assonances,’ passing gradually 
into rhvme, are characteristic of their form 
Robert n of France composed Vent, Sancti 
Spmtus, the noble Vent, Creator Spmlus, 
‘Come, Creator Spirit,’ belongs to this penod 
St Bernard of Clairvaux is well known as a 
source of hymns The hvmn bv St Bernard 
of Cluny (12th century) , ‘The times are very 
evil’ (trans by Neale), is one of the best 
The famous ‘sequences,’ ‘Dies Ira:’ and ‘Sta- 
bat Mater,* are probably somewhat later 

Post-Reformation Penod — Prc - reforma- 
tion hymns in the vernacular seem to have 
been but few With the exception of the 
Vem Creator, the Latin hymns went out 
and their place was taken bv Psalms (see 
Psatais) and paraphrases till the end of the 
seventeenth century, in the course of which 
original English hvmns may almost be said 
to have had their birth Of the paraphrases, 
that by Sternhold and Hopkins is the most 
famous, and the abiding basis of hvmnodv 
for two centuries But Tate and Bradv’s col- 
lection had great influence Prominent writers 
of this penod are George Herbert (1593- 
1638), ‘The Sundavs of man’s life,’ and 
George W’lthcr (1588-1667), whose Hymns 
and Songs of the Church (1623) is the earl- 
iest attempt at an English hymn-book ‘Jeru- 
salem, m\ happy home,’ bv a Catholic, ap- 
peared about 1650 Bishop Ken’s three hvmns 
arc conspicuous for the intensity of their 
devotional spirit The first Baptist hvmml bv 
Benjamin Keach (1691) and the earliest 
Congregational hv mn-book (1690) belong to 
Uus period 

r rom the dose of the seventeenth centurv 
hvmns, if not hvmn wnters, are numerous 
\mong the earliest livmmsts arc Isaac W alts 
(1674-1748) and Doddndge (1702-1751) Of 
thc«e, Watts, ‘the father of English hvm- 
nodv is equalled onlv bv C W e>!cv in pop- 
ulantv w ith compilers, of hv mnals from the 
power of faith and love shown m hi« best 
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efforts Among the most popular of his 
hymns are ‘O God, our help m agps past,’ 
‘Jesus shall reign,’ ‘When I survey the won- 
drous Cross’ J Stennett (d 1713) made a 
beginning of Baptist hymnody, continued by 
his grandson, S Stennett (d 1795), with Miss 
Anne Steel (1716-1778) filling the gap be- 
tween The educated taste of William Cow- 
per (1731-1800) and the spiritual fervor of 
John Newton (1725-1807) furnished in the 
Olney Hymns (1779) much material of 
permanent value The mission work of John 
Wesley (1703-1791) in Georgia was a turn- 
ing point in the history of English hymnody 
His collection of 1737 was the first published 
for use m the Church of England He also 
translated from the French and Spanish His 
younger brother Charles (1707-88) was one 
of the most prolific hymn-writers of any 
period There are ascribed to him no less 
than 6,500, of various degrees of merit, in- 
cluding ‘The strife is o’er, the battle done,’ 
‘Jesus, Lover of my soul ’ 

In the English Church the thirty or forty 
years termmating with 1850 were conspicu- 
ous for compilations Conspicuous hymns of 
this date are Heber’s ‘From Greenland’s icy 
mountains’ (1812), 'The Son of God goes 
forth to war,’ and ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty,’ which stands in the front 
rank of hymns of adoration Newman, Mant, 
ard Faber before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, by the attention they be- 
stowed on Latin hymns, did much to mould 
the collections that followed Favorite hymns 
by Newman are ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ and 
(from his Hi com of Gerontms) ‘Praise to the 
Holiest in the height ’ Collections and trans- 
lations made by J M Neale include the 
Hymnal Noted (1862), Hymns Ancient and 
Modem, which secured speedy and lasting 
popularity in England, Church Hymns, the 
Hymnary, etc All of these books have had 
great influence in raising the standard of this 
part of divine worship 
Hymn-W'nters m tins period are legion The 
following are among the best known H 
Kirke White (1785-1806), ‘Much [Oft] in 
sorrow, oft in w'oe’ — Sir R Grant (1779- 
1838), ‘Saviour, when in dust to Thee’ — 
Miss Charlotte Elliott (1789-1871), ‘Just as 
I am without one plea ’—H F Lyte (1793- 
1847), ‘Abide with me,’ ‘Pleasant are Thy 
courts above ’— J Montgomery (1771-1854) 
Montgomery may be called the first real 
F.nghch bymnologist His Christian Psalmist | 
(1825) was at once historical and critical of . 
the vices and defects found m manv existing I 


nymns — Sarah Flower Adams (1805-48), 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ — D Sedgwick 
(1814-79) by some termed the father of 
English hymnology — Christopher Words- 
worth (1807-85), ‘Hark, the sound of hoh 
voices,’ ‘0 day' of rest and gladness H 
Bonar (180S-89), *1 heard the voice of Jesus 
say ' — J EHerton (d 1893), of exquisite feel- 
ing for nature, ‘Saviour, again in Thy deal 
name we meet’ — W W How (1823-97), co- 
cditor with EHerton of Church Hymns ‘0 
Jesus, Thou arc standing,’ Tor all the saints 
who from their labors rest’ — S J Stone 
(d 1900), ‘The Church’s one foundation,* 
‘Weary of earth ’ — Rev S Banng-Gould is a 
well-known contributor ‘On the resurrection 
morning,’ ‘Through the night of doubt and 
sorrow',’ ‘Onward I Christian soldiers’ — Of 
women writers m the same century w»e max 
name the following Charlotte Elliott (1789- 
2871), ‘Just as I am’ (said to hax'C been 
translated into more languages than rny 
other hymn) — Mrs Alexander (to be cred- 
ited to Irish hymnology, 1818-85) The gent- 
ler views of our day' as to a child's relation to 
God are conspicuous m her hymns for little 
children, as compared xvith those of earlier 
time For beauty and fitness of expression 
these compositions of hers are unequalled 
‘Once m royal David’s city',’ ‘There is a green 
hill far away’ 

Simplicity and transparency arc character- 
istics of Welsh poetry, which has been com- 
pared to Hebrew m this respect William 
Williams of Pantycelyn (1717-91) ,s 
‘sweet singer’ of Wales, devout and even 
rapturous, while deep and mature m thought 
‘Guide me [us], O Thou great Johoxaih,’ 
‘O’er the gloomy hills of darkness ’ The sing- 
ing of hymns other thin the Paraphrases 
dates fiom the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury In the Established Church the Scottish 
Hymnal (sanctioned 1884) is the outcome of 
several revisions The Book of Hymns of the 
Ancient Chinch of Ireland, J H Todd 
(1S05-69), contains the fullest account of 
old Irish hymnody In later days Tate and 
Brady’s Metrical Psalter was succeeded (c 
1820) by the Melodta Sacra of Dr Weyman 
Luther set the example of writing hvmns 
and at the same time a high mark in his 37 
hymns, the greatest being the grand ‘Em’ 
feste Burg ’ Luther not only sang himself, he 
set others singing Second only' to Lutlier in 
power and surpassing him m fecundity was 
| Paul Gerhardt (1607-78) m post-Reformi- 
tion times — a nch source of English and 
I American translators For German bymno- 
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north wind,’ m a hnd of perpetual sunshmc, 
and in perfect happiness 
Hypencaceae, an order of herbs and 
shrubs with teimmal panicles of white or 
yellow flowers Many of the included species 
yield a yellow’ juice, which in some cases 
possesses astringent qualities The flow ers are 
composed of four or five sepals, often marked 
with dark spots, a similar number of petals, 
similarly marked, numerous stamens, and a 
single ovary Several species of the genus 
Hypericum are cultivated as short-lived per- 



Hypcncum, or St John's Wort 
1 Pistil. 


ennials, but arc mostly of unccitain hardi- 
ness, requiring cover m wanter Of the manv 
species the native giant St John’s wort is 
common 

Hyperides (c 395-322 bc), one of the 
ten Attic orators, was a professional speech- 
writer, and in politics was, like Demosthenes, 
one of the leaders of the Athenian opposition 
to Philip, and afterwards to Alexander of 
Macedon After the collapse of the Lamian 
war m 322, he was put to death As an orator 
he may perhaps bc placed second to Demos- 
'henes More than si\tv speeches arc attributed 
to him, but until the discoaen of a pap\rus 
about 1850 containing four speeches of his, 
three of which are incomplete, his writings 
were represented only by a few’ fragments. 


Hyperion, m Greek mythology', one of the 
Titans, a son of Uranus and Gan, and father 
of Helios, Selene, and Eos, that is, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Dawm Hyperion is often 
called the Sun-god bv the poets and is some- 
times identified with Apollo 
Hypermetropia, or Longsightedness 
See Myopia \ 

Hypersthene, one of the orthorhombic 
pyroxenes, m composition a siheate of mag- 
nesium and iron It is pinchbeck brown or 
green in color, and often has a bronzy sub- 
metallic lustre, from the presence of minute 
platy enclosures of doubtful nature, which 
reflect the light from their surfaces It is a 
common rock-forming mineral and is com- 
mon throughout the rocks of the Adirondack 
region of Northern New York which extend 
into Canada It also occurs m Norn ay and 
Sweden 

Hyperthyroidea, or Hyperthyroidism 
(excess of thyroid principles), an abnormal 
condition caused by excessive activity of the 
thyroid gland See Goitke 
H ypertrichosis, a condition of abnormal 
grow'th of hair, either over the entire bodv 
or m patches where hair docs not normally 
grow' In w omen, the condition is frequently 
associated with ovarian disease before, 01 
with the menopause 

Hypertrophy, the term applied in medi- 
cine to abnormal growth of an organ or 
tissue It may’ be congenital or acquired The 
ultimate causes arc often obscure Congenital 
hypertrophy is usually unilateral, one side of 
the body being larger than the other Ac- 
quired liy pertrophy maybe purely functional, 
fitting a part for extraordinary yvork, as m 
the case of a yycll-dey eloped muscle Irrita- 
tion of a part may’ cause protective hyper- 
trophy' This is seen in the skin, where a cal- 
lus results from frequent pressure, and an 
embedded foreign body such as a bullet, or a 
bacillus, such as that of tubercle, is often 
surrounded by a avail of hj’pcrtropbied fib- 
rous tissue 

Hypnotics, agents which induce sleep 
They act in one bf tw’O yyays, either by pro- 
ducing temporary' anaimia of the brain or 
by' lowering the excitability of nery e-cells 
Natural sleep is accompanied by' cerebral 
anxmia, and for tins reason a yyarm bath at 
bedtime acts as a hypnotic, by dncrting a 
considerable part of the bloodstream from 
the brain Warmth applied to the feet, and a 
full meal, tend to the same result 
Hypnotism, a term used first by Braid 
(1796-1860) to cover a series of phenomena 
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contents of the syringe are then slowly in- 
jected, and the needle quickly withdrawn 

Hypophosphorous Acid, H3PO2, is pre- 
pared by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
on barium hypophosphite It is separated 
from water by evaporation and crystalliza- 
tion, and forms a fusible white crystalline 
solid that is a powerful reducing agent It 
forms a series of salts, the hypophosphites, 
which are used in medicine 

Hypostasis, a Greek word signify mg sub- 
stance or substantial existence At first used 
simply to signify the divine substance or 
nature But later the w ord hypostasis, which 
is the natural equivalent of the Latin sub- 
stantia, came itself to be used to denote the 
one divine substance 

Hypotenuse, the side which subtends the 
right angle of a right-handed triangle The 
' square on it is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other sides The hypotenuse is also 
the diameter of the circle circumscribing the 
triangle, and therefore its middle point is 
equidistant from the three angles 

Hypothec, a form of property security 
for debt originating m the Roman law and 
surviving m the modern systems derived 
from the former It resembles the mortgage 
of English and American law and may be ap- 
plied either to real or personal property It 
differs from the pledge (pignus) m the fact 
that it does not, like the latter, involve the 
transfer of the possession of the property to 
the creditor 

Hypothesis may be used widely to signify 
any supposition, but m the logic of science it 
signifies a conception or principle supposed m 
order to explain or bring into intelligible con- 
nection a number of given facts whose rela- 
tions arc not clcaily understood 

Hypsipyle, in Greek legend, the daughter 
of Thoas, king of Lemnos When the Lem- 
nian women killed all the men m the island, 
she saved her father and hid him When 
Jason visited Lemnos with the Argonauts, 
she became the mother of twin sons by him 
Later, when the women discovered that her 
father was alive, they expelled her from the 
island, in her flight she was taken by pirates 
and sold to the Ncmean king Lycurgus 

Hyracothenum, a repiesentativc of a 
family of extinct ungulate mammals, which 
rank as the oldest and most primitive peris- 
sodactyls The typical genus is found m lower 
Cocene beds m England, France, and N Am- 
erica Closely related to it were forms which 
are believed to be early ancestors of the 


horse The existing tapirs appear also to have 
been dem ed from this stem 
Hyrax, one of a group of small ungulates 
found m Africa, Arabia, and Sy ria Thev are 
somewhat rabbit-like in appearance, hence 
the name coney applied to them in the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible 
Hyslop, James Hervey (1854-1920), 
American psy chologist and psychical re- 
searcher, one of the first' members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research He 
wrote Science and a Futuic Ltjc, Psychical 
Reseat ch and Survival 
Hyrcanus, Jewish high priests, one of 
whom was Joannes, the son of Simon Mac- 
cabaius, w'ho restored the independence of 
Jud.Ta He w'as the founder of the Jewish 
monarchy, which continued m his family un- 
til Herod secured the kingdom of Juda» 
Hyssop, a hardy, semi-herbaceous plant, 
of the order Labiatm It has herbaceous 
stems springing from a shrubby base, entire, 



open 

oblong, sessile leaves, and avhorlcd spikes of 
blue, labiate flowers in summer It is strongly 
aromatic, pungent, and bitter, and the leaves 
are used as flavoring m salads, and also m 
the manufacture of absinthe The dried flow- 
ers have a popular reputation as a medicine, 
and arc also used in soups The herb is easily 



I 


I 

l The primary Greek and Latin value of 
this letter is that in the word ‘machine ’ 
Closely related is the short ‘wide’ vowel in 
‘pit ’ In a general scientific notation i may 
include both groups, most modern languages 
use it to e\press these values The sound of 
the English name is a diphthong, and is a 
value of t quite peculiar to English It ap- 
pears from the 15th centUrj I, m Latin, had 
a consonantal value also, like English y 
Other sounds of 1 are not common in English 
The Semitic value of t was consonantal y ■ 
The meaning of the Semitic name yodh , 
Greek iota, is ‘hand ’ 

Iacchus, the name of the god Bacchus as 
worshipped m the Eleusinian masteries 

Iambic Verse, m Greek and English pros- 
ody verses composed of iambic feet The 
iambic foot is dissyllabic In English the un- 
accented or short syllable stands first, being 
followed by one which is accented or long 
Iambics are generally used m groups of five, 
or pentameters, usually without rhy me, v'hcn 
they constitute ‘heroic blank verse’ When 
rhyming in couplets they are ‘rhyming he- 
roics ’ 

Iamblichus, Neo-Platonic philosopher, 
spent his life in S> na , he is believed to have 
died before 333 ad He was an ardent stud- 
ent of the phil&ophy of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, and was also versed m the lore of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians His philosophy 
was a syncretism of Platonic and Pythagor- 
ean doctrines, mixed with Onertal mystic- 
ism, his cardinal thesis being that communion 
with the Deity was possible for man by 
means of theurgic rites, such as initiations 
and mysteries His principal works are The 
Philosophy of Pythagoras and On the Mys- 
teries 

Ianthma, the genus to which belong some 
beautiful pelagic gasteropods of a violet color 
called violet snails The\ float at the surface 
of the sea, with the thm shells upturned, and 
feed on \anous kinds of jelly-fish A special 
peculiarity is the ‘raft,’ which is attached to 
the foot, and is filled with air-bubbles, by 
means of which it sustains the attached ani- 


Ibex 

mal at the surface of the water They abound 
in the Sargasso Sea 

Iapetus, the 8th satellite of Saturn It has 
a period of 79 days, and an orbital radius of 
2,250,000 miles Like our moon, it turns al- 
ways the same face toward its primary 

Iapetus, one of the Titans, son of Uranus 
and Ga:a, and father of Atlas, Prometheus, 
Epimetheus, and Mcnoetius 

Iba, pueb , Luzon, Philippine Is , 85 m 
northwest of Manila It has several public 
buildings, a telegraph office, a high school, 
is a meteorological station, and has an ex- 
tensive trade in rice, p 6,000 

Ibadan, tn , British colony of Lagos, W 
Africa Inhabitants are chiefly natives living 
in mud huts Lagos by rail (opened m 1901) , 
P r 7 S, 000 

Ibanez, (Vicente) Blasco (1867-1928), 
Spanish novelist and anti-monarchist, whose 
romances, The Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse (1918) and Blood and Sand (1913) 
had a great vogue when translated into Eng 
Iish His opposition to the monarchy com 
pelled him to live abroad for manv years In 
Pans, his home was a center for those who 
were agitating for the overthrow of Alfonso 
\m One million Spaniards lined the streets 
of Valencia when his ashes were returned for 
burial after the republican revolution Other 
books The Shadow of the Cathedral (1903) > 
Our Sea (1920) 

Iberia The name given by the Greeks to 
Hispama, or Spam, whence Ibenan Peninsula 
Also the ancient name for Georgia in the 
Caucasus 

Iberian Sea, that part of the Mediterra- 
nean which lies between Spain on the n and 
Morocco and Algeria on the s 
Iberville, Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d 
(1661-1706), a Frcnch-Canadian soldier and 
naval commander, the founder of Louisiana 
Ibex, a name given to four nearly allied 
species of wild goat the Alpine ibex, the 
bearded ibex of the Himalayas, a species with 
a wade distribution in \sia, the Arabian 
ibex, and the Abvssiman ibex The first 
named is extinct as a wild animal, though it 
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is preserved by the Italian government in 
some of the Piedmont valleys The habits 
resemble those of the Himalayan ibex Both 
species are nearly uniform in color, and have 
their long horns ornamented with transverse 
ridges The natural habitat is the margin of 
the snowline, where the animals live in 
flocks, the seres keeping separate during a 
great part of the year Tw o kids are produced 
every summer, the pairing season being in 
winter 



Alpine Ibex 


Ibis, a family of birds related to the storks, 
and mostly found in warm countries The 
bill is long, slender, and nearly cylindrical, 
tapers towards the tip, and is more or less 
arched The head is always more or less bare 
of feathers, the tail is short, and there are 
generally tufts of plumehkc feathers near the 
posterior end of the body The most famous 
member of the family is the sacred ibis of 
the ancient Egvptians, often found as a mum- 



my in temples The North American white 
ibis and the scarlet ibis were once numerous 
in the southern United States, but hav c been 
so killed off by millinery hunters that they 
are rare except in the remote tropics 
Ibn Batuta, Moorish tra\ cllcr, whose 
proper name was Abu Abdullah Mohammed 
He spent thirty \oars of his life (1325-33) in 
traveling through the w and s of Asia His 
travels were published in 4 vols in 1835-39 
(td cd 1893) 


Ibn Ezra, more properly Abraham Ben 
Meir ibn Ezra (1092-1167), Jewish scholar, 
also known as Abraham judaius, Abenare 
and Avcnara, bom at Toledo m Spam , trav- 
eled through Europe, including England 
(1137-8) His mathematical and astronom- 
ical works throw much light upon the meth- 
ods and knowledge of the Arabs in the 12th 
century 

Ibn Saud Sec Abdul-Aziz Ibn Saud 
Ibn Zobr, Avenzoar, or Abu Merwan 
(1072-1162), Arabian physician, wrote the 
work Al-Teysir, considered of the utmost 
value, by Arab physicians 
Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), viceroy of 
Egypt, adopted son of Mehemet All, Turkish 
viceroy of Egypt 

Ibsen, Henrik* (1828-1900), Norwegian 
dramatist and poet The first of Ibsen’s prose 
plays was The Young Hen's League (1869), 
a political comedy written in that crisp, con- 
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cise, pregnant prose so characteristic of the 
author’s problem dramas This was followed 
by a number of plavs which reveal the 
dramatist as an uncompromising foe of con- 
ventionality and hypocrisy The Pillars 0) 
Society (1877), A Doll’s House (1879), 
widely discussed for its advanced view* 
regarding feminine individualism. Ghosts 
(1881), a scathing criticism of the prev ailing 
attitude toward marriage and prenuptial pro- 
fligacy , An Enemy 0} the People (1SS2), ar 
attack on the cowardice of pubbe opinion 
The Wild Duck (1SS4) Ibsen's later dramas 
are of a somewhat dificrent cast — the moral 
intention being ob'eured by the same mys- 
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tical note that flashed forth so brilliantly m 
Peer Gynt Thev include Ilcdda Gabler 
(1S90) , The Master Builder (1892) , Little 
Eyol j (1S94) , John Gabntl Boiknian 
(1896) , When We Dead Awaken (1899) 

An estimate of Ibsen’s work is difficult 
Hailed by some as the bearer of a gospel of 
emancipation and truth, he was by others 
passionately denounced as cynical, sordidly 
pessimist, realist in the worst sense of the 
ft ord, gloating over the most degraded and 
degrading incidents and aspects of corrupt 
social conditions His phvs bristle with 
‘problems’ An idealist in his hopes of the 
future possibilities of mankind, he was ut- 
terly sceptical as to existing men, and es- 
pecially as to existing institutions, soual and 
political The interest and method of lus 
plav= arc almost exclusively psychological 
Ibsen’s Complete Works were published at 
Copenhagen m ten \olumcs in 1S98-1902 
There are English editions of the plays by 
\rcher (new ed 1906) and by Gossc Con- 
sult Gossc’s Life 0} Henrik Ibsen 
Ibycus, a Greek lync poet of the 6th cen- 
tury b c His poems treated especially of the 
subject of love, but only a few fragments are 
now extant Schiller’s ballad The Cranes of 
Ibycus is based upon the legend that as the 
poet met his death at the hands of robbers, 
he called upon a flock of cranes to avenge 
his murder, later, as the cranes hovered 
over the theatre at Corinth, one of the mur- 
derers, seeing them, exclaimed ‘Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus ’ This led to an inquiry, 
and to the conviction of the guilty 
lea, city, Peru, capital of the department 
of lea, on the lea River, 1,310 ft above the 
sea, 150 miles southeast of Lima The lead- 
ing industries are cotton manufacture, distill- 
ing, and wine making, p 25,000 
Iga, or Putumayo, river, Ecuador, rises in 
the Andes, flows southeast, and joins the 
Amazon near San Antonio, Brazil It is 1,000 
miles long, and in the wet season is navigable 
through most of its course 
Icanus, an Athenian ft I10, according to 
legend, entertained the god Dionysus on lus 
arrival m Attica, and was taught by him the 
culture of the vine Icanus xvas killed by 
certain peasants to xvhom he had given wine, 
and who, being drunk, thought they were 
poisoned With his daughter Engone he was 
placed by Zeus (or Dionysus) among the 
stars — she as the Virgin, Icanus as Bootes 
or Arcturus 

Icanus, father of Penelope, wife of Odys- 
seus He promised her to the man who should 


beat him in a foot-race, in this contest Odys 
scus succeeded 

Icarus, m Greek mythologx, the son of 
Daedalus, who, m spite of his father’s warn- 
ings when they were flying from Crete with 
xvaxen wings, flew too near the sun His 
wings melted and he fell into the sea and 
was drowned 

Ice, the solid form which water assumes 
below a certain temperature It is crystalline 
in structure, it has a specific gravity of about 
o 92, so that it floats on the surface of water, 
and it contracts on melting Water under 
ordinary conditions freezes at o° c , or 32 0 f , 
but if it is kept perfectly still it may be 
cooled to nearlv — 5 5 0 c below freezing 
(=22° r ) and still remain hquid The freez- 
ing point of water and, therefore, the melting 
point of ice, may also be low'crcd by pres- 
sure It is this characteristic that makes skat- 
ing possible, the ice melting momentarily 
benLath the pressure of the skates Sea water, 
and salt water in general, freezes at a lower 
temperature than pure water 

Ice and snow m the making and unmaking 
are powerful geological or physiographical 
agents For example, when water which has 
percolated into the cracks of rocks freezes, it 
tends by its expansion to force the crack 
wider, and hasten the disintegration of the 
rock The resistless downward motion or 
glaciers or ice sheets is accompanied by a 
grinding of the surface over which thc\ pass 
At the present time immense masses of perm- 
anent ict occur m the neighborhood of the 
poles, and on mountains of a certain height 
in all latitudes Ice finds an enormous prac- 
tical application as a refrigerant, both in in- 
dustry and m the household, and large quan- 
tities of natural ice are yearly harvested for 
this purpose, cut m blocks, and stored m ice 
houses for shipment In recent years the man- 
ufacture of artificial ice has become an im- 
portant industry' See Refrigeration 

Ice, Law of The right to take ice form- 
ing on a private stream of lake is an incident 
of ownership of the bed of such stream or 
lake and this is, as a general rule, vested m 
the riparian proprietor The public have no 
right to cut ice on such waters even in eases 
where the latter arc subject to a public right 
of navigation On the other hand, any person 
may take ice at his pleasure from public 
waters, like navigable nvers and the great 
lakes, subject, however to the superior pub- 
lic right of passing and repassing and to such 
regulations as may be enacted by law for 
adjusting conflicting claims 
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Ice Age See Glacial Period 
Iceberg, a fragment broken from the ice 
sheet which covers certain areas in the far 
north and south The size of icebergs vanes 
greatly, but bergs 60 to 100 ft to the top of 
their walls, with spires and pinnacles from 
200 to 250 ft high, arc most common Their 
length is generally from 300 to 500 yds , and 
the depth under water is usually estimated at 
about seven-eighths of the entire mass Most 
of the Atlantic icebergs come from the ice 
fields of Greenland The greater number are 
encountered in April, May, and June, they 
have been seen as far s as 39° lat and as 
far c as 38° long 
Ice Boating Sec Ice Yachting 
Ice Breaker, a specially constructed 
steamer used for forcing a passage through 
ice-bound waters Ice breakers vary greatly 
in form and dimension, from small steam 
launches 40 ft long to enormous vessels of as 
much as 10,000 h p 

Ice Caves, or Glacieres, perennial ice 
formations partially or completely under- 
ground They occur m many different rock 
formations, but the rock must be either por- 
ous or broken, so that water can find its way 
in Examples of ice caves occur m Iceland, 
Scandinavia, England, Wales, Switzerland, 
Russia, Germanv, France, Scrvia, Siberia, 
Japan, Korea, and m some sixty places in the 
United States Among the most celebrated 
American examples are those at Northriver 
Mills, West Virginia, Decorah, Iowa, Man- 
chester, Vermont, Williamstow n, Massachu- 
setts 

Ice Cream, a frozen product made from 
cream and sugar, or a sweetened mixture of 
cream and milk, with or without a natural 
flavoring The fat content vanes in the dif- 
ferent grades of ice cream, but standard ice 
cream must contain at least 8 per cent It is 
a highly nutritious and valuable food and its 
manufacture constitutes an important and 
fast growing industry In a general way, ice 
creams mav be divided into two classes 
plain, uncooked ice cream, often known as 
Philadelphia icc cream, made of cream, sugar, 
and fiav ormg, v ith or w ithout some stabili- 
zer, and cooked ice cream, know n as E rcnch 
ice cream, in which eggs arc u«cd, and some- 
times flour or cornstarch Plain ice cream is 
usuallv flavored with vandh, coffee, chocolate, 
maple, or fresh or canned fruits The history 
of ice cream is onlv fragmentarv Water ices 
were probablv brought to Trance from Italv 
aoout 1330, and ice cream is said to have 
been known in Pans m 1775, and in Eng- 


land and Germany at about the same time 
The first advertisement of ice cream m New 
York appeared June 8, 1786, and the dish 
was introduced in Washington by Mrs Alex- 
ander Hamilton at a dinner given in honor 
of President Jackson The wholesale ice 
cream business ongmated with Jacob Fusscll 
of Baltimore, m 1851, and has been a suc- 
cessful venture from the beginning 

Iceland, an island m the North Sea, 
dose to the Arctic Cirde It lies about 300 
miles northwest of the Shetland Islands and 
230 miles southeast of Greenland, and has an 
area of nearly 40,000 sq miles, of which 
probablv only ^,000 sq miles are habitable 
The northern shores are much indented by 
fiords, but the southern coast is unbroken by 
bays or inlets The surface consists of ice 
clad phteaus from 1,300 to 2,000 ft m height 
There are numerous lakes, mostly small, 
many are crater basins and moraine lakes 
Glacier fields constitute over 3,000 sq miles 
of the area and large tracts of the interim 
arc covered with lavas of recent origin There 
are many volcanoes, of which at least twenty 
have been m eruption m modem times The 
best known ire Hekla, Katia, and Askja 
More than seventy earthquakes occurred in 
the nineteenth century Hot springs are num- 
erous, and the geysers are famous for their 
intermittent eruptions of scalding water The 
scenery of the island has great natural 
beauty 

Iceland was discovered and colonized by 
Norsemen, or Scandinavian vikings, between 
870 and 930, though Irish monks would ap- 
pear to have visited the island, and settled 
there, from the year 793 onwards The earl- 
iest immigrants arrived in four mam streams 
— the first and fourth from Norway, the 
second from the Norse kingdom of Dublin, 
the third from the Orknevs and Western 
(»c Hebridean) islands Christianity became 
established about 1000 At first the Iceland- 
ers constituted themselves into a sort of aris- 
tocratic republic of franklins whose central 
authority was the Althing, or national as- 
sembly But internal conflicts led (1262-71) 
to the island falling under the supremacy of 
the kings of Norway From about 1280, 
though de jure onlv from 1388, Iceland was a 
dependency of the Danish crown The restor- 
ation of national self-gov eminent, though still 
under the control of the Danish crown, was 
secured in 1902 In December 1918 Iceland 
was acknowledged as a sovereign state, unit- 
ed w ith Denmark onlv bv the identity of the 
sovereign and bv the agreement comprised 
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in the Act of Union adopted Nov 30, 1918 
The present constitution was adopted in 
1920 England occupied Iceland following 
the German conquest of Denmark in 1940 
and in 1941 the U S also sent troops there 
and constructed large naval and au bases, 
p 127,770 Cap, Reykjavik 
The language spoken and written m Ice- 
land at the present day is almost precisely 
the same as that spoken and written at the 
date of its colonization m the 9th century — 
the ancient Norracm (Northern) or Danish 
tongue, which presents close affimtes to 
Anglo-Saxon, and which, the sagas state, was 
readily understood not only throughout the 


Scandinavian countries, but also m England 
The language employed in the 'runic monu- 
ments was also closely akin to ancient Ice- 
landic The literature, like that of Norway, 
counts two periods of especial fruitfulness — 
the first from about the middle of the nth 
to the end of the 13th century, and the 
second from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury to the present time The literature of 
the older period admits of being grouped in 
three divisions — the ancient mythical and 
heroic songs, the scaldic poetrv, and the sagas 
The most valuable of the mythic or onth- 
ological songs are the Voluspa, or ‘Wise Wo- 
man’s Prophecy’, Hamaishctml, or ‘Fetching 
Home the Hammer’, Hymtskvida, or ‘The 
Song of Hyrair,’ and others 
The prose saga, however, is the peculiar 
and crowning product of Icelandic genius 
Among the host of sagas written m this per- 
iod the following arc perhaps most notable, 
the Gvlfaginnmg, Volsungasaga, Laxdala, 
Gish, Njal, and Gunnlaug The chief sources 
for ancient Icelandic literature are two col- 
lections known as the Elder Edda and the 
Younger Edda The latter w as put together by 
Snorri Sturluson (117S-1241) about 1222, and 


embraces the mythical-heroic sagas The EM- 
er Edda, which preserves the ancient mythical 
songs, was attributed to Sxmund, who flour- 
ished about ixoo Ari, a contemporary of Sie- 
mund, wrote chronicles KronungaboL and a 
wonderful Domesday Book of Iceland Land- 
namabok 

The relatively barren stretdi between the 
earlier and the later literary periods can fur- 
nish the names of only three poets — Stefan 
Olafsson, Hallgnmur Petursson, and Eggerl 
Olafsson The awakening took place between 
1830 and 1880, the most potent organ being 
the magazine Fjohnr (1S35), to which 
poems, new’ both in form and in subject, 


were contributed by Bjarm Ihorarcnscn 
(1786-1841) and Jonas Halgnmsson (1S07- 
45) The two most distinguished novelists of 
the 19th century w’ere Jon Thoroddscn 
(1819-6S), whose most popular book, Ptltur 
og SlulKa, minutely detailed pictures of 
Icelandic domestic life, and Gestur Palsson 
(1852-91) To the early 20th century’ belong 
the names Jonas Gudlaugsson, Jakob Tho- 
rarenson, Stefan fra Hwtadal, Sigurjon Jons- 
son, and David Stefanson, all poets w’hosc 
works have but rarely been translated into 
English Among the leading novelists arc 
Einar Hjorleifsson Kvaran, a master of prose 
fiction, and Gunnar Gunnarsson, the author 
of Sworn Brothers and Guest the One-Eyed 
Short story writers include Gestur Palsson, 
Gudmundur Fndjonsson, and Gudmunder 
Hagalinrc The playwright Johann Sigur- 
jonsson (1S80-1919), w’ho wrote in the Dan- 
ish language, and Gudmunder Kamban arc 
outstanding Icelandic dramatists Consult 
Morris’ and Magnusson’s The Saga Library, 
Horn’s History of the Literature of the Scan- 
dinavian North, Craigic’s The Icelandic Sa- 
gas, Vigfusson and Powell’s Original Island- 
tea: See also Edda 
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Iceland Moss, a lichen found in mountain- 
ous regions of Northern Europe and else- 
where In Iceland the phnt is important 
commercially and is used as a food It is also 
used for dressing the warp m weaving and 
m manufacturing sizing paper 
Iceland Spar is a clear, transparent, col- 
orless \ anctj of cilcite CaCo 5 , found in Ice- 


covered with glittering protuberant dots All 
through the summer it bears white, axillary 
Sowers close to the stems 
Ice Yachting is a popular winter sport on 
inland waters of the United States extending 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic coast 
On the frozen rivers, and lakes during the 
season hundreds of these xachts are to be 
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Ice Yachting 


land, sp gr 27, h =3 It is, by reason of 
ats strong double refraction and perfect trans- 
parency, pre-eminently suited for optical 
purposes particularly in polariscopes and Mi- 
col’s prisms 



Iceland Moss 


Icem, an ancient Bntish people, who dwelt 
in the modern counties of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk They revolted against the Romans un- 
der their queen Boadicea 
Ice plant, a procumbent, succulent plant 


seen, and they vary from the home-made 
sleds to the expensive yachts which are ca- 
pable of nc-irlv a mile a minute Some carry 
a spread of canvas which would be sufficient 
for a racing j acht in deep waters, while oth- 
ers have little more spread than the tradi- 
tional pocket-handkerchief Ice yachting be- 
gan to take definite shape in America about 
fifty years ago, and the first regular ice jacht 
club on the Hudson nver was formed in 1861, 
to be followed by similar clubs on the 
Shrewsbury nver m New Jersey, on various 
lakes throughout the Eastern states, and 
upon the great and small lakes in the North- 
west 
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Ichneumon, or Egyptian Mongoose, an 
animal of the civet family, found in Afnca 
n of the Great Desert, Southern Spam, Asia 
MuiOr, and Palestine 
Ichneumon-flies are hymenopterous in 
sects Several thousand species are known, 
and there is much variation in size, some 
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hiving OMpositors from three to four inches 
m length, while other forms arc cxcccdingl} 
minute Examples of the latter are species of 
Mtcrogasier, which arc paiasitic upon the 
caterpillar of the while cabbage buttciflj 
Ichneumon-flics aic usually verv slcndci, 
long-bodied insects, and otherwise maj be 
distinguished fiom true flics bv the pics- 
cnce of tw'o pans of wings, no Jess than bj 
the structure of the mouth 
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Ichnology, the stud\ of fossil footprints 
These are most common in the Permian and 
Triassic strata, where large slabs of rock are 
often covered with impressions of the feet 
of reptiles or amphibians, which walked over 
the soft sand when it was wet The most re- 
markable locality for such footprints is the 
Connecticut Valley 

Ichor, a word used by Homei to Signify 
the ethereal fluid, not blood, which flowed 
in the veins of the gods of Olvmpus 

Ichthyodorulites arc fossil fish-spines, 
mostly belonging to extinct species of sharks 
Ichthyol (C.sHaaSiOatNHiM?]), a brown, 
viscous, chemicallv complex liquid of tarn 
odor and taste, distilled from a fossihfcrous 
deposit found near Secfcld in the Austrian 
Tvrol Ichthjol has been used with favor- 
able results m a wide \ inch of diseases, 
langmg from affections of the skin, ciysipc- 
las, acne, eczema, etc, to neuialgia, catarrh, 
gout, lhcumatism, gonorrhoea, and sciatica, 
and to pulmonan tuberculosis, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and measles 

Ichthyology, the science of fishes Sec 
Fisheries 

Ichthyorms, an extinct toothed bird, 
W’hich had a iow' of reptile teeth in each jaw 
Its remains have been found in the middle 
Cictaccous of Kansas, and indicate that it 
was about a foot m height 

Ichthyosaurus (Greek, ‘fish-lizard’), a 
genus of fossil reptiles w Inch much resembled 
m appearance a fish or a porpoise In length 
thev ranged from 3 or 4 ft to ever 30 ft A 
long, pointed head, with jaws armed with 
rows of formidable teeth, passed directlj into 


the fusiform bod\, as the animal lnd prac- 
tically no neck, like existing W’hales The sim- 
il-rit\ to whales extends even to minute de- 
tails of the external foim, and this is a re- 
markable example of convergence between 
tw 0 distinct races, the reptiles and the mam 
mals, as a result of the adaptation to an 
aquatic mode of life The animal was appar- 
ently carnivorous, and fed on fishes and mol- 
luscs Son e mombcis of the genus, at least, 
were viviparous Remains of the lchthjo- 
saurus aic found in Tnassic, Jurassic, and 
' Cretaceous strata m Europe, \ustiaha, Af- 
|nci, and South America The onlj icprc- 
scntative so far found m North America is 
the Baptanodon 

Ichthyosis, a skin disease m which the 
surface of the skin is drv , v hard, rough, and 
graj ish m color, and its upper lav ers arc shed 
m scalj fragments The disease is sometimes 
congenital and henditarj 

Ickes, Harold Le Clair (1S74- ), 

public official, lawvcr, was born in Franks- 
town, Pa, educated at Unnersitj of Chicago 
He became active as a rcformei, championing 
the ‘undei dog’ and attacking Chicigo poli- 
ticians In 1912-15 was State leader of the 
Progressive Partv , m 1916 supported Charles 
E Hughes, managing his campaign for the 
Presidency, in 1924 managed Hiram John- 
son’s campugn foi Presidential nomination, 
m 1926 was Independent Republican candi- 
date for Senator from Illinois In 1933 was 
-ppointed bv Pres F D Roosevelt as Sccrc- 
tarj of the Inteuor, also oil administrator 
and administrator of Public Works under 
the N R A In spite of lus contentious nature 
he was an unusunllv able executive and a 
man of lionoi For 6 v cars he supervised the 
cxpendituie of over 95,000,000,000 on public 
work projects He resigned as Secietarv of 
Interior, 1946 Among his books is Autobiog- 
raphy 0] a Curmudgeon (1943) 

Iconium (modern Komeh), ancient City 
in Asia Minor, situated on the principal niili- 
tarv and commercial higliwav Iconium ap- 
peirs to hive been an important Christian 
center, and manv ecclesiastical remains of 
earlv date have been found It was three 
limes visited bv Paul and Barmbas A sv- 
nod of the chuicli was held there in 235 ad 
T he Emperoi Claudius granted to the citv 
the title of ‘Chudicomum,’ and Hadnan 
raised it to the rank of a Roman colonv 
About 1074 it fell into the hands of the Scl- 
juk Turks, in 1079 was made the capital of 
their kingdom , and for a time enjoyed great 
splendor and prosperity The town plajed a 
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prominent part m the Crusades, being occu- 
pied by Godfrey of Bouillon, and by Fred- 
erick Barbaros'a (1x90) Here Ibrahim Pasba 
of Egvpt defeated the Turks in 1832 The 
modern Koveeh manufactures woolen goods, 
carpets, md leather, and is the scat of a 
Greek archbishop , p 30,000 

Iconoclasts See Image Worship 

Ictinus (0 450 bc), Athenian architect, 
who flourished during the ‘^gc of Pendcs’ 
With Callicrates he designed the Parthenon 
at Athens, it was completed in 438 b c Icti- 
nus was also the architect of the beautiful 
temple of Apollo Epicunus at Bassse, and of 
the shnne at Eleusis in which the mysteries 
were celebrated 

Ida, a mountain range m Mi s.a, Asia Min- 
or, scene of the rape of Ganymede and of the 
judgment of Pans, and (in Homer) the place 
from which the gods watched the battle be- 
tween the Trojans and Greeks It was mti- 
matdy connected with the worship of Cy- 
bde It is now known as Kaz Dagh 

Ida, a mountain in the center of Crete, 
associated wath the worship of Zeus, whose 
birth was believed to have taken place in a 
cave there Modern name, Psilolonti 

Ida (d 559) , first king of Bcrmcia, began 
to reign in Northumbpa in 547 

Idaho (Indian, *gem of the mountains’)* 
one of the Western States of the United 
States It ranges in width from 30 m on 
the northern boundary to nearly 300 m on 
the southern boundary, has an extreme 
length of 483 m , and a total area of 84,313 
sq m , p 524.873 

Topography — The surface of the State is 
rough and mountainous, diversified by fertile 
nver valleys, upiand meadows, rolling prai- 
ries, broad plateaus, and and deserts, with 
,many rugged canyons and deep gulches The 
altitude is generally high, the extremes bc- 
ln B 738 ft at Lewiston and 12,078 ft for 
Hyndman Peak Prominent in the midst of 
the Snake River Plains are the detached 
peaks, Three Buttes, famous landmarks for 
travellers for many years Big Butte is a vol- 
canic cone rising to a height of 7,639 ft 
above sea level, and nearly 2,500 ft above 
the plain The southeastern part of the State 
lies m the Great Salt Lake Basin The re- 
mainder is drained by Cocur d’Alene, Koote- 
nai, Clark’s Fork, Snake or Shoshone, and 
Spokane Rivers The Snake with its tribu- 
taries drams 6u,ooo sq m This nver is no- 
table for its remarkable falls, particularly 
the Amencan, Shoshone (200 ft), and Sal- 
mon and for its great cany on The available 


water power is very great, and many thous- 
and horsepower have been developed, much 
of which is used in mining operations 

There are two lake regions one in the 
panhandle includes Pend d’Oreille, Coeur 
d’Alene, and Kamksu lakes, the other m 
the se includes John Day and Bear lakes 
The overflow of Bear Lake passes into Great 
Salt Lake through Bear River These lake 
regions are perhaps the finest hunting- 
grounds in the United States Among the wild 
animals are the grizzly bear, brown bear, 
black bear, racoon, panther, badger, wolf, 
fo\, and coyote Fur-bearing animals are 
represented by the l\n\, mink, and beaver 
The bison, once common, is now seldom seen 
Moose and elk are occasionally met with 
Deer and antelope arc numerous The Rocky 
Mountain sheep is found in the Coeur d'Alene 
Mountains The climate is diversified the 
mountainous portions have severe winters 
and heavy snowfall, the nver valleys have 
a moderate and equable temperature 

Mining — Idaho is nch in minerals The 
value of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
produced from the mines annually is about 
$40,000,000 Idaho held first place in silver 
production for the year 1938, a position held 
bv Utah from 1920 to 1932 The forest re- 
serves of Idaho cover 20,761,979 acres and 
contain about 81,310,000,000 ft of timber A 
sawmill at Potlatch is said to be the largest 
producer m the world The growth is mainly 
coniferous — yellow pine, white pme, red and 
white fir, and cedar 

Agriculture — The larger part of the agn- 
cultural land is the plateau along the Snake 
River Excellent crops are produced by the 
aid of extensive irrigation projects, most of 
them m the Snake River vallev About 
1,028,000 acres are under hay, the yield 
of which averages 2 323,000 tons Other im- 
portant crops are oats 4014000 bushels, 
wheat, 29,848,000 bushels The early history 
of Idaho is bound up with that of the States 
of Oregon and Washington In 1839 goln 
was discovered in the Pierce City region ano 
by autumn of 1862 there were 30,000 per- 
sons near Lewiston The greater discovery m 
the Boise basin followed, and within a vear 
Idaho City had 40,000 inhabitants Idaho 
formed part of Washington territory until 
March 3, 1863, when it became the Terri- 
tory of Idaho, with Lewiston as its capital 
It included Montana (separated m 1864) and 
Wyoming (separated in :868) These changes 
reduced the limits of Idaho to those described 
m the act of admission to statehood, ap- 
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proved July 3, 1890 At the census of 1870 
only 1S1O00 remained of the swarm of miners 
of the early sixties, but $200,000,000 worth 
of gold had been taken out of Idaho— the 
greatest record in history for the same pe- 
nod of time 

Serious conflicts with Indians, m which 
many settlers and soldiers were killed, oc- 
curred in 1877-9 In 1880 agriculture re- 
ceived new impetus from the introduction 
of irrigation The Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road opened up the Snake River valley , and, 



with the discovery of silver-bearing lead in 
the Coeur d’Alene district, immigration in- 
creased In 1S89 Idaho adopted a new con- 
stitution, and in 1890 was admitted to the 
Union Labor troubles have been frequent 
and severe in the Coeur d’Alene district In 
1905 Governor Steuncnberg was assassinated 
following his efforts to subdue noting miners 
with the aid of Federal troops In 1923 the 
American Falls project was authonzed, to 
bnng iro,ooo acres of land under irrigation 
and stabilize the water supply for 560,000 
acres of irrigated land, at a cost of $8,500,- 
000 In 1924 the North and South Highway 
was completed, breaking through what was 
formerly an almost unsurmountable moun 
tain barner In 1924 the Black Canyon Dam 


near Emmett was completed and in 1925 the 
mam line of the Union Pacific to Boise 
In 1931 suspicion was aroused that forest 
fires, prevalent in southern Idaho, had been 
started by unemployed men, w r ho hoped to 
procure work as fire fighters Martial law 
was declared In 1938 Idaho produced 18,- 
601,127 ounces of silver, w'orth $12,024,971, 
P 5 2 4 i 873 Boise, the capital and largest 
cit> , p 26,130 See Bancroft’s Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, Hawkes’ Workbook in 
Idaho History, Lukens’ Idaho Citizen 
(1927)1 Brosnan’s History of the State of 
Idaho (1926), WP A Writers’ Project, Idaho 
( 1938 ) 

Idaho Springs, city, Clear Creek co , Col- 
orado Here was made the first discovery of 
gold m working quantities m the Rocky 
Mountains, and the lode mines have been 
highly productive ever since in gold, silver, 
lead, and copper Because of its hot spnngs, 
a well-known cure for rheumatism, its 
healthful climate, and mountain scenery , the 
city is a favorite summer resort There are 
large ore mills, p 2,112 
Idaho, University- of, a coeducational 
State institution in Moscow, Idaho, chart- 
ered in 1889 

Idahum (modern Dali), ancient town, 
Cyprus Adjoining it was a temple sacred to 
the Aphrodite, from which the goddess was 
sometimes called Idalia Ancient cemeteries, 
rums of temple, coins and statues have been 
found at or near the town In 1868 a bilin- 
gual inscription, Phoenician and Cypriote, 
was discovered, from which the ancient lan- 
guage of Cy’prus was first ascertained to be 
a dialect of Greek 

Ida*, m Greek legend son of Aphareus and 
Arcne and brother of Lynceus Idas figures 
in the legends of the Calydonian boar hunt, 
the Argonauts’ expedition, and the battle be- 
tween Castor and Pollux m which Idas slew 
Castor and was himself slam by a thunder- 
bolt from Zeus 

Iddesleigh, Stafford Northcote, First 
earl of (1818-87), English statesman He 
w'as one of the commissioners for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims (1871) On the 
return of his party to power (1874), he be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the introduction of the 
sinking fund for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt On Disraeli’s elevation to the 
peerage (1876), Northcote succeeded him as 
leader of the Commons He was created Earl 
of Iddesleigh (1S85), and the same year be- 
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came First Lord of the Treasury In Salis- 
bury's administration (1886) he was For- 
eign Secretan, but resigned m December of 
tnat year He was the author of A Short Re- 
t>iea> 0} the History of the Navigation Laois 
(1849) , Twenty Years of Financial Policy 
(1S62) , Lectures and Essays (1887) 
lde, Henry Clay (1844-1921), American 
lawyer and diplomat, born m Barnet, Vt He 
was a member of the Taft Philippine com- 
mission m 1900, and served successn eh as 
secretary of finance and justice, vice-gov cr- 
nor, and governor-general of the Philippines 
until the end of 1906 In 1909 he was made 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Spain 

Idea As used bv Plato, the term is the 
metaphysical equivalent for the concept or 
definition, on whose importance in philos- 
ophy his master Socrates lvd so much stress 
in ethics In contrast with the sensible and 
particular thing of phenomenon, which is ap- 
prehended by ordinary perception, the idea 
is thus supersensible, and belongs to a higher 
order of realitv, an intelligible world, ap- 
prehended by thought In modern philosophy 
the term was used, at first by the Cartesians, 
and thence onward till the time of Kant, in 
the psychological sense from which the popu- 
lar use is demed, and which has remained, 
with some modification, the prevalent sense 
of the ‘term in English philosophy Thus 
Locke, at the outset of his essay, proposes 
to u«e it as 'being the term which serves best 
to stand for whatsoever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks,’ or, as 
we should non say , the general term lor any 
ooject of consciousness as such, whether a 
percept, image, or concept By Hume, how- 
ever, the term impression was employed to 
denote direct perceptions or sensations, and 
idea was used only for the memory images 
which may be formed from these, and by 
means of which thought works And this 
usage of idea has tended to prevail in sci- 
entific psychology as well as m popular lan- 
guage 

By Kant the term idea was used to signify 
the highest concepts of reason — concepts 
which, though incapable of being verified as 
realities m experience, on account of the 
limited and phenomenal nature of the lat- 
ter, nevertheless regulate our thinking as 
ideals of unity or completeness In the 
thought of his great idealistic successors the 
usage of the term passed over into one which 
was practically a revival of the original Pla- 
tonic use Consult Stewart’s Plato Doctrine 


Identity 

of Ideas (1909), Miller’s Psychology of 
Thinking (1909) 

Idealism is a term of very wide, varied, 
and loose application Popularly it is op- 
posed to materialism in philosophy, and to 
realism in art and literature, and then signi- 
fies a regard for and insistence upon a higher 
and more spiritual view of the world and of 
life, m opposition to those who sec only the 
more material side of reality and the baser 
side of life — those who in science admit only 
physical existences and causes, and who in 
art and literature lay great stress upon the 
low cr and coarser elements m human nature 
Even in philosophy the term is used m a 
vague and fluctuating fashion , but the mam 
jsages arc two — a mctaphvsical and a psy- 
chological, corresponding to what may be 
called the Platonic and the psychological 
usages of the term idea In its metaphysical 
usage idealism is the term applied to ohiloso- 
phics like those of Plato and Hegel, which 
maintain the world to be m its most ulti- 
mate naturr intelligible or spiritual In its 
psychological or epistemological usage the 
term is applied to a doctrine like that of 
Berkeley, which regards the external world 
as existing only for and in the consciousness 
of individual percipients, while the opposing 
doctnnc of realism asserts the independence 
of the external world as regards the percipi- 
ent subject This latter kind of idealism is 
sometimes termed subjective, and contrasted 
with the former, which is called absolute 
idealism Sec Ethics, Materialism , Real- 
ism, Kant 

Identification, the act or process of es- 
tablishing the identity of a person This is 
usually a simple matter, owing to the fact 
that practically no two persons arc exactly 
alike in form and feature, but the lapse of 
time frequently renders difficult the identi- 
fication of the same person at various per- 
iods of life A remarkable instance of mis- 
taken identity is recorded in the Tichborne 
Case It is chiefly in criminal cases that the 
question of identification assumes importance 
A valuable method of criminal identifica- 
tion is bv the finger-print system, as finger 
prints remain the same through all bodily 
changes, and thus establish the identity of 
the same person at any period of life 

Identity A thing is said to be identical 
in philosophy when it is thought of as an un- 
varying unit with no internal differences 
The philosophical question of the meaning 
of identity has three phases, according as it 
relates to the logical formula or law of iden 
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tity, the metaphysical concept of the iden- 
tity of a thing, the special psychological 
form which this concept takes m the case of 
a conscious being or person, the problem of 
personal identity 

Ides See Calends 

Idiocy, a term embracing a group of dis- 
orders due to arrest in the development of 
the brain This developmental arrest is mani- 
fested bv abnormalities m the mental, moral, 
and physical condition of the patient In the 
moie profound degrees of idiocy the higher 
mental faculties arc altogether absent, the 
special senses aie often defective, and the 
, bodily organs and tissues are gencrallj mal- 
formed, ill nourished, and functionally weak 
When the mental impairment is but slight, 
tbc term imbecile is often applied to the pa- 
tient, but no accurate distinction can be 
drawn between ldiocv and imbecility, the 
difference being one mcicly of degree 

Idiocy is often classified as congenital, m 
which mental defect is manifest at birth, 
developmental, in w'hich a child of average 
brain powei at birth disphvs mental insuffi- 
ciency at a later period, and accidental, m 
which a child at first of normal development 
becomes idiotic or imbecile after a trau- 
matism, or after diseases such as tubercular 
meningitis and epilepsy The ultimate causes 
of idiocy often lie in ancestral defects, and 
parental alcoholism, consanguinity, struma, 
neurosis, and constitutional debility from 
various causes are the forerunners of innu- 
merable developmental aberrations in the 
progen} After birth the gradual unfolding 
of the childish mind maj be arrested at one 
of the developmental crises, such as those of 
the first and the second dentition and that 
of puberty 

Idiosyncrasy, in medicine, implies a con- 
stitutional peculiarity whereby an individual 
reacts to a stimulus in an abnormal or un- 
usual waj Thus, some persons are rendered 
deaf and giddy b\ even a minute dose of 
quinine, others develop skin eruptions after 
certain foods, or after contact with certain 
plants like Primula obcomca Hay fever is 
an idiosjncratic hj pcrscnsitivcncss to certain 
pollens The odor from various flowers in- 
duces faintness, or sickness, in some induidu- 
als, while the sight or smell of certain ani- 
mals causes similar distress The more marked 
manifestations of an ldiosvncras} are found 
chiefly in persons of neurotic tv pc 

Ido, an international language, essentially 
a modified Esperanto Its advocates claim 
for it the following advantages over Esper- 


anto adaptability to ordinary type, tvpe 
writers, etc , elementary grammatical struc- 
ture, based on that of Esperanto, but fur- 
ther simplified, the application of scientific 
principles of derivation, the increase m the 
number of living roots through the adop- 
tion of words common to several languages, 
and the abandonment of mechanical forms 
The circumstances of the invention and pro- 
gress of Ido are as follows At the Pang Ex- 
position of 1900 there was appointed, for the 
adoption of an international language, a dele- 
gation composed of prominent representa- 
tives of the English, German, Italian, Scan 
dmavian, and Slavonic languages After sev- 
eral jears of investigation, the delegation 
appointed (igo?) a sub-committee to 'elect 
an international language, and Ido, proposed 
by the Marquis de Bcaufront, was adopted 
Manuals and dictionaries have been issued, 
14 Ido periodicals started, Progreso being the 
official organ, and numerous Ido societies 
founded The system includes among its ad- 
vocates Dr L Couturat the philologist, Dr 
Forster, director of the Berlin Observatorj , 
and Professors Ahlbcrg of Stockholm, Court- 
enay of St Petersburg, Jespersen of Copen- 
hagen, Lorenz of Zurich, and Ostwald of 
Leipzig 

Idolatry (Gr eidolon, ‘image,’ and lalrcia, 
Svorship’), the worship of idols or other rep- 
lcscntations of dcitv or supernatural* beings, 
the worship of other than the one true God 
It was formcrlj maintained that ldolatrj 
was a degenerate form of the true worship, 
but recent investigation tends to show that 
it is a stage m the development of religion, 
and by no means the earliest Idolatry was 
an essential clement in the cults of Eg\pl, 
Greece, and Rome, while it is absent from 
man> less developed religions — as, for ex- 
ample, the Hottentot and the Eskimo It 
was widclj disseminated m the primitive 
Semitic world The graven image and the 
picture have had their part in the develop- 
ment of the church worship of mcdiasval 
and modern Christianity, chiefly as aids to 
religious contemplation and devotion The 
Reformed churches do not permit their u c c, 
but the ,Luthcran still admit of images bv 
wav of ornament, or as helpful to devotion 
Idomencus, king of Crete, son of Deu- 
calion, w as the captain of the Cretans in the 
Trojan War Post-Homcric traditions tell 
that m a storm he vowed to sacrifice to Po- 
seidon whatever he should first meet on land- 
ing This was his son, whom he accordmgh 
sacrificed 
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Idria, town, Austnan province of Carmola 
It has quicksilver mines, which have been 
worked since the 16th century, p 17,000 
Idumaea, the Greek form of Edom found 
m the Bible 

Idun, m Norse mythology, the goddess 
personifying the reviving year, keeper of the 
golden apples which the gods tasted to renew 
their youth 

Idyll, or Idyl, a highly wrought narrative 
poem, generally descriptive of pastoral scenes 
such as the idylls of Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus In his Idylls of the King, Tennyson 
uses the word in its original meaning of ‘pic- 
tures,’ 'select representative tableaux, ’ as dis- 
tinguished from the formal epic 
Idylls of the King, 12 poems by Alfred 
Tennyson See Tevnyson 
If, rocky islet m the Gulf of Lyons, France 
The fortress Chateau dlf was built by Fran- 
cis 1 in 1529, and was later used as a State 
prison— Mirabcau and Philippe Egalitc be- 
ing among its more illustrious occupants Du- 
mas, in his Count of Monte Crtsto , impris- 
ons his hero in the chateau 
Ignatiev, Nikolai Pavovitch, Count 
(1832-1908), Russian diplomatist, was bom 
in St Petersburg At the Peace of Pans he 
took an active part in the negotiations re- 
garding the rectification of the Russian 
frontier on the Lower Danube In 1858 he 
concluded commercial treaties with the khan 
of Khiva Two years later he was sent as 
plenipotentiary to Peking, and obtained for 
Russia the left bank of the Amur, and a 
large extent of territory This success led to 
his appointment as ambassador at Constan- 
tinople (1864-77) During these years he 
steadily endeavored to secure for Russia a 
powerful influence over Turkey, and espe- 
cially over the Christian subjects of the 
Porte In the negotiations before and after 
the Russo-Turkisli War of 1877-8 he took a 
prominent part, and the treaty of San Ste- 
fano was mainly his work 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and one of 
the so-called ‘Apostolic Fathers’ A fairly 
reliable tradition represents him as having 
been a pupil of the Apostle John When per- 
secution broke out suddenly m Antioch in 
the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was seized and 
sent to Rome to fight with wild beasts (c 
113 ad) On his journey he received several 
communications from Christian churches, 
and by way of response wrote his famous 
Epistles, as also one to his friend Poly carp, 
bishop of Smyrna These letters have in mod- 
ern times been the theme of much contro- 


versy, the point m dispute being not only 
the actual number to be admitted as genu- 
ine, but also their form and extent 
Consult Mollcr’s Church ffrstory,* Srxwley’s 
Epistles of St Ignatius (2 vols , 1900) , Ge- 
noutllac’s L’Eghse Chrittcimc an Temps dc 
S Ignoce d' Anttochc (1908) 

Ignatius, Father (1837-190S) — family 
name, Joseph Lcyccster Lyne — English 
preacher and writer, was bom m London 
His efforts to restore monasticism m the 
Church of England led him to purchase hnd 
near Abergavenny, where, in 1870, he erect- 
ed the Llanthony Abbey, of which he be- 
came superior Here the monks use the Bene- 
dictine breviary and the Sarum Missal of the 
ante-Rcformation Church of England, and 
wear the Benedictine dress In 1890-1 he 
made a verv successful missionary tour 
through Canada and the United States, and 
in London his enthusiastic mission preach- 
ing attracted great crowds 
Ignatius’ Beans, St , arc the seeds of 
Strychnos Ignatn, a tree growing in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and m Cochin-China They 
were thus named bv the Jesuits after the 
founder of their order The seeds are as large 
as olives, and are contained in a pear-shaped 
fruit They are homv , angular, and very bit- 
ter, and contain about 1 5 per cent of 
strychnine as their active principle 
Igneous Rocks, one of the main groups of 
rocks comprising all varieties that have so- 
lidified from a molten condition They oc- 
cur as lavas which have been poured out on 
the earth’s surface, m the form of dikes, 
sheets, and chimneys extending to unknown 
depths, and as bosses and great irregular 
masses that have consolidated below the sur- 
face, but mav have since been exposed to 
view by erosion of the overly mg rocks They 
w ere probablv the first to be formed on cool- 
ing of the molten globe, and are to be re- 
garded as the sources from which, by physi- 
cal and chemical changes, all other rocks 
have been derived In appearance the igneous 
rocks are typically massive, a feature that 
serves to distinguish them from the sedi- 
mentary group, the members of which ex- 
hibit stratification, and from the metamor- 
phic group, which is characterized by lami- 
nation or schistosity The mode of aggrega* 
tion of the constituents, or texture as it is 
called, in igneous rocks, vanes with the cir- 
cumstances under which they have cooled 
The principal vaneties of texture are the 
vitreous, the fclsitic, the porphyntic and the 
granitoid 
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The mineral and chemical composition va- 
nes within rather wide limits The important 
minerals, however, arc comparatively few m 
number, comprising quartz, feldspar, neplic- 
lme, leucite, horn-blende, pyroxene, biotitc, 
*and oliv'inc According to the percentage of 
silica present, which vanes from a minimum 
of about 30 to a maximum of about So per 
cent , the rocks may be grouped roughly into 
three classes — basic, intermediate, and acid 
There are various methods of classifying the 
Igneous rock, though it can scarcely be said 
that any one is thoroughly satisfactory The 
most serviceable method, perhaps, is that 
commonly adopted by American geologists, 
which has for its basis the three features of 
chemical composition, mineral composition 
and textuie See Kemp’s, Handbook of Rocks 
(1904), Rusenbusch, Miki oskoptscltc Physt- 
ogiaphtc dcr Mmcrahcn itnd Gcslctnc 
(1896), Zirhel’s Lchrbuch dcr Pctrog) aphic 
(1894) 

Ignis Fatuus See Will-o’-the-Wisp 
Ignorance of Law It is a fundamental 
principle of law that ignorance of the law 
will not be accepted as an excuse so as to ex- 
empt a man from the consequences of his 
acts — from punishment for a criminal offence 
or damages for breach of contract 
Ignorantmes, a religious fraternity found- 
ed at Rheims in 1679, and organized in 1683 
by Jean Baptiste de la Salle for the free in- 
struction of poor children The order is no 
longer confined to France, but has spread 
over the world The brethren are better 
known as the Brothers of Christian Schools 
Igorote, or Igo^ot, is the collective name 
for a number of related Malayan tribes in- 
habiting Northern Luzon, Philippine Archi- 
pelago, signifying ‘mountain people ’ They 
are about 5 ft 4 m m stature, round-headed, 
with straight, coarse, black hair and brown 
skin Their mountain-climbing habits give 
them peculiarly deformed feet The culture 
of rice is the chief occupation See A E 
Jenks’s The Bontoc Igorot (1905) 

Iguana, a genus of lizards remarkable for 
their large size and herbivorous habits The 
common species, I tubcrcnlata, reaches a 
length of from five to six feet, and lives m 
trees in South and Central America and the 
W Indies The flesh is greatly esteemed as 
food » 

Iguanodon A genus of fossil dino- 
saurs found in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
strata of Europe It was first described by 
Mantell and named from its structural re- 
semblance to certain lizards that mhbait the 


tropics The animal ranged from 15 to 30 ft 
m length, including the tail, which was mas- 
sive and long It was a land reptile Several 
species are known mostly from the Wcaldcn 
and Puibeck beds See Hutchinson’s Extinct 
Monsteis (1S92), Smith Woodward’s Vcrle- 
biatc Paleontology (1898) , Owen’s Fossil 
Reptiles (4 vols 1S49-S4) , Mantell’s Medals 
of Creation (1844) 


Iguana 

Ile-de-France (1 ) Ancient Drov of 
France, which in 1791 was divided to form 
the department of Seine, the greater part 
of the departments of Semc-ct-Oisc, Scme- 
et-Marnc, Oise, and Aisnc, and a small por- 
tion of Nicvre and Loiret Its former capital 
was Pans (2 ) Former name for Mauritius 
He du D table, one of the group of lies du 
Salut, off coast of French Guiana Here 
Drevfus was impiisoncd (1894-9) 

Ileum, the lowest part of the small in- 
testine, of which it forms about three-fifths 
Ilex, strictly' the gcncuc name of the hol- 
lies, is also used to indicate the ‘evergreen’ 
or ‘holm’ oak, the ilex of Latin authors 
This is a native of S Europ'c 
Iliad Sec Homer and Epic 
Ihon, vil , Herkimer co , N Y The Rem- 
ington arms and typewriters are made here 
Other manufactures arc agricultural imple- 
ments, sewing-machines, bicycles, p 8,927 
IIissus, small river m \ttica, Greece, which 
rises in Mt Hymcttus, and flows past Ath- 
ens on the s c , falling into the Ccphissus two 
or three m to the s w of the citv It is dry 
m summer 

Ilithyia, in Greek my thologv , the goddess 
who presided over childbirth She was the 
daughter of Hera, the goddess of marriage, 
and though the divine midwife, was herself 
a virgin deitv 

Ilkley, urban district, England, in West 
Riding, Yorkshire It is n of Rumble’s or 
Rumhald’s Moor, on which nse the mineral 
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springs for which Hkley is famous Ilkley is 
thought to be the old British town Olicatta, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, p 9,105 

Illegitimacy, the condition of being con- 
trary to law, specifically, the status of chil- 
dren born of unmarried parents The causes 
which govern the rate of illegitimacy among 
the peoples of various countries, races, or re- 
ligions, are exceedingly difficult to determine 
In European countries the following are gen- 
erally considered as of importance a tolera- 
tion of premarital sex relations, marriage 
laws that result in common-law marriages, 
the marnage customs of various races and 
peoples, the large number of late marriages, 
legislation and'legal impediments to marri- 
age In the United States illegitimacy is in 
general due to ignorance and low ideals Men- 
tal defectiveness is probably the most im- 
portant single cause 

Illegitimacy is less common in the United 
States than m most of Europe or in the re- 
mainder of the civilized world, though our 
knowledge of its extent is incomplete, de- 
pending, as it does, almost entirely upon 
birth registration, which is still grossly in- 
adequate Massachusetts was the earliest of 
the States to gather statistics on illegitimacy, 
its first figures being reported in 1854 

Ilhcium, a genus of shrubs of the mag- 
nolia family which includes the Chinese star 
anise The flowers are large and showy, with 
many petals, of a yellowish or purplish hue 
The odor is aromatic, somewhat anise-like 
or dove-like, and the fruits are used as a 
carminative, etc , in medicine 

Illimani, mountain, Bolivian Andes, Cor- 
dillera Real It is one of the highest moun- 
tains of the range, its principal peak having 
an altitude of 21,200 ft It is perpetually 
covered with snow Its highest point was 
reached by Sir William M Conway in 1898 

Illmgton, Margaret (1881-1934), Ameri- 
can actress, u’as born m Bloomington, 111 
She played with E H Sothern in // I Were 
Amg, and in 1904 appeared as Henriette in 
an all-star cast of The Two Orphans Other 
successful appearances include Mrs Leffing- 
wcll m Mrs LeffingwelTs Boots (1905) , Shir- 
ley Ro'smorc m The Lton and the Mouse 
(1906), Mary Turner m Within the Law 
(1914) , Ruth Brant in A Good Bad Woman 
(1919) 

Illinium (symbol H), an element of the 
rare earth senes having the atomic number 
61 and occupying the space m the pcnodic 
wstem between neodymium and samarium 
It was discovered m 1926 by B S Hopkins 


and J A Harris of the University of Illinois 
using the x-ray methods of Moseley It is the 
only element discovered by an Amencan and 
it derives its name from an Amencan State 

Illinois, from the Indian word I Him, men, 
popularly known as the ‘Prame State’, one 
of the North Central States of the United 
States It has an area of 56,665 sq m, of 
which 622 sq m are water The extreme 
length is 385 m and the extreme width 218 
m The State lies in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi River and the basin of the Great 
Lakes It is m the prairie region of the Mid- 
dle West, is generally level, with an undulat- 
ing surface, and slopes gently toward the 
s and sw 

The drainage is mostly to the s w into the 
Mississippi River, though there are consid- 
erable streams flowing s and se into the 
Ohio and Wabash, and some flow into Lake 
Michigan Owing to the great length of the 
State (nearlv 400 m) and the higher alti- 
tude (over 1,000 ft) of the northern part 
the average temperatures m the n and the 
s differ considerably The mean annual tem- 
perature at Chicago is 24° f in January and 
72 0 in July, and at Cairo 34° £3 January 
and 79“ in July, the extremes of tempera- 
ture recorded being 104° for summer, and 
-10 for winter 

The principal mineral products of Illinois 
are coal, clay, cement, sand and gravel, nat- 
ural gas In 1939 Illinois ranked third in the 
coal output Coal mined in that year was 
46,450,000 net tons The coal-yielding area 
of the State forms a part of the Eastern In- 
terior Coal Field, w’hich, covering an area of 
approximately 35,000 sq m m Illinois, ex- 
tends also into Indiana and Kentucky Flu- 
orspar is obtained solely in Hardin co , where 
are located the world’s largest deposits of 
this mineral The quarrving industries, well 
distributed throughout the State, furnish 
stone for construction work, limestone for 
various other purposes, and sandstone, from 
which is derived a large part of the silica 
supplv of the United States 

The greatest source of wealth, next to man- 
ufacturing, is agriculture For about fiftv 
jears Illinois has almost continuously held 
high rank as a producer of corn The annual 
acreage of corn is 8,430,000 acres, with a 
yield of 379,350,000 bushels, at an estimated 
value of $185,882,000 Illinois is one of the 
leading manufacturing States u of the Al- 
leghenies In addition to ample railway fa- 
cilities, the State has the adv antages of cheap 
water transportation a horded by the Mis- 
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sissippi and its navigable tnbutanes and by 
the Great Lakes 

By far the most important industry is 
slaughtering and meat packing This industry 
is almost entirely centered at Chicago Output 
of foundries and manufacture of clcctncal 
machinery are also important The Illinois 
petroleum field is being rapidly developed, 
many new wells have been put down since 
1936, Illinois oil wells produced 94302,000 
barrels m 1939 Other leading industries in- 
clude pruning and publishing, women’s and 
men’s clothing, agricultural implements, iron 
and steel works, rolling mills, railroad cars, 
flour-mills, bread and bakcrv products, lum- 
ber and timber, furniture and refngerators, 
tobacco manufactures, paints and varnishes, 
confectionery, coffee roasting, and spices 

A large fleet of steamers ply on the Great 
Lakes between their numerous ports, carry- 
ing an enormous tonnage annually The wa- 
ter transportation is afforded chiefly by the 
Mississippi River on the w , the Ohio River 
on the s , and Lake Michigan on the n e 
The Lake trade is very extensive Chicago, 
the only port of entry, is one of the leading 
Lake ports The Illinois River is connected 
with the Lake by means of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, the westerly end of which 
is at La Salle, at the head of navigation on 
the Illinois River The Hennepin Canal, re- 
cently opened, connects the Illinois River 
with the Mississippi in the northwestern 
part of the State In 1940 there were 59 cities, 
towns and villages in Illinois which had a 
population of 10,000 or more Chicago, the 
largest city m the State and the second larg- 
est m the United States, had a population of 
3,396,80s, which, represented an increase of 
20,370, or 06 per cent over 1930 The third 
and present constitution was adopted m 1870 

The executive department consists of a 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secrctan 
of State, Auditor, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, an Attorney-General (4 a ears) 
and a Treasurer Under the Fed Reapoor- 
tionment Act, Illinois has 26 Representatives 
in the National Congress Springfield is the 
State capital The early events of Illinois his- 
tory are the explorations by the French In 
1671 La Salle crossed the portage from the 
Chicago to the Illinois Rivers The same trip 
was made several times, and the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers navigated between 1673 
and 1673 by Louis Joliet and Father Mai- 
quette, who hter founded a mission for the 
Indians on the Illinois River In 1680-81 La 
Salle fortified a ramp near the present site of 


Peoria, which he called Fort Crcvecceur, and 
organized the native Indians m resistance 
against invading Iroquois 

About 1700 two settlements were formed 
by Indians, wandeimg traders, and mission- 
aries — one at Kaskaskia, the other at Caho- 
kia In 1717 these settlements were annexed 
to the new' province of Louisiana, as the Dis- 
trict of Illinois In 1720 Fort Chartres and 
three new villages were established by the 
French, and the district was put under the 
government of a French military command- 
ant and a civil judge By the Treaty' of Pans 
(1763) the territory was ceded to the Eng- 
lish, W'ho were unable to gam possession un- 
til the treaty with the Indian chief Pontiac 
tw’o years later The Illinois country in 1774 
became a part of the province of Quebec It 
was formally ceded to the United States m 
1783, largely because of an expedition of Vir- 
ginians under George R Clarl in 1778-79, 
which resulted in the virtual conquest of the 
‘Illinois Country ’ 

After the Ordinance of 1787 it formed a 
part of the Northwest Territory — Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Cohnecticut having ced- 
ed their claims to the Umted States The 
present confines of Illinois formed a part of 
Indiana Territory from 1800 to 1S09, when 
it was organized as the Territory of Illinois, 
the seat of government being at Kaskaskia 
The first Territorial legislature convened in 
1812, and the State was organized and ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1818 In its early his- 
tory the Territory experienced tedious and 
serious Indian troubles, culminating m the 
historic massacre of Fort Dearborn In 1839- 
40 the Mormons, driven out of Missouri, set- 
tled at Nauvoo Financial, political, and so- 
cial causes led to intense hatred and open 
warfare, culminating in the assassination of 
Joseph Smith and his brothei Hvrum at 
Carthage, HI , m 1844 Then began the re- 
markable exodus of the Saints, under the 
leadership of Brigham Young, across the 
w cstern wilderness to Utah ( 

A new constitution was adopted in 1848, 
prohibiting slavery, and establishing the 
tow'nship as the unit of local government 
The contest between Stephen A Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln for the U S Senatorship 
m 1858 was an event of national significance 
Illinois was a principal source of both men 
and supplies during the Civil War, sending 
214,133 soldiers into the field After the war, 
industrial development w’as rapid Chicago 
favored by' a rich agricultural environment 
and unusual transportation faciht es, became 
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the lending stock nnd grain nmhet of tin 
countn, nnd mining al*o developed rapidlv 
The politicnl movement of 1S70 85, furtlurcd 
bv the Societv of Patrons of Industry , led to 
the imposition of legislative restrictions on 
corporations cencrnllv, nnd on railwav* nnd 
trusts in particular — these provision* being 
mndc part of n new constitution 

In October 1871, occurred the great Chi- 
cago Fire Railroad riots at Chicago in Julv, 
1S77, led to the calling out of the militia and 
Federal troop*, and the libor troubles of 
1885 6 culminated in the Hav market Riots of 
Mav in the latter vear In 1S93 was held at 
Chicago the World’s Columbian Expo'ilion 
The following scar occurred a widespread 
railroad strike, resulting in the dc«truclion of 
$1 oco coo w orth 01 propertv , and necessitat- 
ing a call for the militia and United Stalls 
troop* A memorable coal miners’ *trikc in 
Central Illinois came in the <amc year In 
1909 the contest for U S Senator, lasting 
over four months, resulted in the election of 
William Lonmer Charges of bribers ltd to 
an investigation bv the Committee of Llrc- 
tion of the U S Senate In State politics Illi 
nois has been mo'tlv Republican since 1857 
In national politics it has been Republican 
since 1S60, except in 1S92, 1912, 193', and 
1936, when it was Democratic 

Governor Small in 1925 was directed bv 
the Supreme Court of Illinois to account for 
$1,000,000 interest monev, which he was de- 
clared to have withheld while State Treas- 
urer Gang warfare in 1927 flared scvcrelv , 
no fewer than 60 deaths were reported in 
five years throughout Southern Illinois The 
State Ta\ Commission in 19’ 7 ordered all 
real propertv m Cook co to be rc-a"csscd 
\ bill to grant the citv manager form of 
government to municipalities was defeated 
(1929) V Crime Survey committee reported 
in 1929 that all the legal, penal and police 
machincr> was ‘inefficient’ In 1930 the Su- 
preme Court held that the right to trial bv 
jurv mav be waived in fclonv eases to re- 
lieve the pressure upon the courts, p 7,897,- 

The Federal Government’s prosecution of 
^Vl Capone as an income ta\ violator, which 
sent the gang leader to the federal penitentiary 
for a long term, finally broke the back of the 
criminal ring in Chicago The State \ppcllatc 
Court held, 1938, that the National Labor 
Relations Act could not supersede the State's 
power to maintain order and that an em- 
ployer’s refusal to bargain with sinkers could 
not justify seizure of his property See 


W F \ Writers’ Project, Illinois (19^9) 

Illinois, North American Indian*, an ex- 
tinct branch of the Algonquin family, whose 
name, Illume ck, ‘men’, in us Ircncb form, 
survives in the State and river of Illinois 
Reduced bv the fierce wars waged against 
them — espcciallv bv the Lake Indians in re- 
venge for the murder of Pontiac (1769) — 
ihcv numbered onlv iso in 1&00 Thev have 
since disappeared a* 1 di*tmet tribe, having 
consolidated with the Wea ind Pianhashaw 
Indian* tn Oklahoma 

Ilhnoi* College, n coeducational institu- 
tion at Jacksonville, 111 , under Presbyterian 
auspice* founded in iS’9 

Illinois River 1* formed l»v the merging 
of tlu Dc* Plaint* and KanVaVec Rivers m 
Grundv co Ilhnoi* It flow* w , * , and *w 
to it* confluence with the Mi**i**ippi River, 
is m above \lton The I ox and Sangamon 
Rivers arc it* chief tributaries, Pcom, Otta- 
w a, 1 a*allc, and Pekin arc the principal 
town* along it* bank* Total length, 500 m , 
and its drainage ba*tn, ’9,000 *q m The Illi- 
nois would form a link in the projected 
‘Lake* to Gull’ deep waterwav A decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 19’9 lorhatle the diversion of water from 
1 tie Michigm into this river 

Illinois Stnte Normal University, the 
oldest institution for the cducition of teach- 
ers m the Mississippi \ idles , was founded at 
Normal, HI , in 1897 

Illinois, University of, a coeducational 
Stitc institution, located at Urbana-Cham- 
paign, III , incorporated in 1867 as the Illi- 
nois Industrial University, the present title 
having been aelopted m 1885 The institution 
is well equipped with laboratories and col- 
lections representing the industries and re- 
sources of the State The v alue of the build- 
ings, plant ,md college grounds in 1929 30 
was $25,117,151 The lot il income for the 
same period was $6,927,255 The institution 
is supported bv the income of the Morrill 
land grant of 1862, and bv Congressional 
and State appropriation* Women were first 
admitted m 1870 Consult Slos*on’s Great 
American Universities (1909), A Nevin’s 
Ilnlor\ of the Umoersit 3 of Illinois 

Illinois Wesleyan University, a coedu- 
cational institution under Methodist control 
at Bloomington, 111 , founded jn 1850 

Illiteracy may be defined as inability to 
read or write The percentage of the popu- 
lation who arc illiterate is taken as a meas- 
ure of the education of an\ nation, race, or 
other population group Methods used m 
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different countnes m the compilation of data 
relative to illiteracy arc so varied that any 
comparison between countries is only ap- 
proximate Thus, in some countries the num- 
ber of men and women who cannot sign the 
marriage register is made the basis of cal- 
culation, in others, the reading ability of 
army recruits is the basis, while in a few 
countries an actual census is taken In most 
countries elementary education is compulsory, 
and the general tendency is toward an in- 
crease m the number of years during which 
a child shall be required to attend school, 
while the minimum age at which children 
may be employed in nearly all countries 
where education is compulsory is being raised 
correspondingly The decrease in illiteracy in 
any one country indicates the progress of 
education m that country 
Russia presents an interesting example of a 
decline m illiteracy The census of 1897 re- 
vealed that in the whole Empire 706 per 
1,000 males and 869 per 1,000 females over 
nine years of age were illiterate The 1920 
census showed that for cverv 1,000 males m 
the Soviet Union 617 were literate, the pro- 
portion of women who could read w'as 336 
per 1,000, while the average per 1,000 for the 
whole population was 465 literate persons 
The census taken m December 1926 m the 
cities of the Soviet Union showed encourag- 
ing results of the educational efforts made 
by the government According to the Soviet 
Union Year Bool 1930, ‘for every 1,000 
males 758 were literate, while for women the 
figures were 626 for every 1,000 In the vil- 
lages the figures W'ere, naturally, less favor- 
able, being 524 per 1,000 males and 274 per 
x,ooo women For the whole Union the av- 
erage number per 1,000 of the total popula- 
tion who could read was 567 ’ 

U S Census defines as illiterate an\ person 
10 years of age or over who is unable to read 
and write According to the 1930 Census 
figures (issued July 1, 1931), 4 3 per cent of 
the population 10 years of age and over was 
returned as illiterate The percentage of illit- 
eracy m 1920, in the previous Census, com- 
puted on the same basis, was 60 per cent, 
in 1910, 7 7 , in 1900, 10 7 , in 1890, 13 3 , in 
1880, 17 o , in 1870, 20 o The number of per- 
sons 10 years old and over returned as illit- 
erate m 1930 was 4,283,7491 which repre- 
sents a decrease of 648,158 during the past 
ten years, the number of illiterates returned 
in 1920 being 4,93i,9°S In the United States 
the problem of illiteracy is not, as many 
think, a problem of the South and the for- 


eign-born alone New York has the greatest 
number of illiterates of any State, and 62 
per cent of the illiterates listed m the 1920 
census were native-born In general, how- 
ever, those States having a large rural popula- 
tion contain the greatest number of illiterates 
Of the 5,817,862 persons of ten years or over 
m New York City in 1930, 264,606 Tvere 
illiterate Those in Brooklyn numbered 110,- 
323 in 1930, of whom 103,932 were foreign- 
born whites Richmond Borough had the 
smallest number — 4,165 
At the time of World War I, of 1,552,256 
army men betw'een the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty -one, 249 per cent w'ere found to 
be illiterate It w'as estimated in 1941 that 
the U S population over 10 years of age was 
97 per cent literate See Adult Educa- 
tion, AjiraicAMZATioN, E\ening Schools, 
Negro Education, Rural Schools Con- 
sult Reports of the U S Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration, Huebner’s Statistical 
Tables, U S Census Reports 
Illuminati (Latin, ‘the enlightened’), a 
name assumed by or conferred upon various 
mvstics professing to have special knowledge 
of God The sects which may be included un- 
der the title are the Alombrados, originated 
in Spain about 1520, and finally crushed by 
the Inquisition, the Guerlnets in France, 
from 1623 to 1635, another sect in the South 
of France about 1722, which perished in the 
Revolution, and an association of mystics 
in Belgium, in the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury The name is more particularly given 
to the Order of the Illuminati, which was 
founded at Ingolstadt on May 1, 17/6, and 
rapidly spread over Catholic Germany Its 
founder, Adam Weishaupt (1748-1830), pro- 
fessor of canon law at Ingolstadt, called it 
the Order of the Perfcctibihsts It was re- 
garded wuth favor by Goethe, Herder, Nico- 
hi, Ernest n of Gotha, and Karl August of 
Weimar By right, the name Illuminati be- 
longs to the Mj sties and the practitioners of 
Quietism Some societies still exist which 
claim the title of Illuminati, but, strictly 
speaking, it should be applied only to Wcis- 
haupt’s organization 

Illumination Adequate and appropriate 
illumination is an aid to comfort and physi- 
cal well-being, increases industrial produc- 
tion without increase of effort — often with 
a reduction of effort — and has come to have 
an important artistic value m the home, m 
places of public assembly, and particularly 
on the theatrical stage The development of 
the electric light, making available new and 
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powerful sources, readily controllable not 
onl\ as to ease of turning on and off, but as 
to direction, intensity, diflusion, and color, 
has led to widespread interest and c\t ensue 
researches regarding the whole field of light- 
ing, including both artificial and natural il- 
lumination Manv principles revealed b\ a 
study of the former have been applied to 
the latter Except for carhcr isolated ph> st- 
eal mcasurem'mts, chiefly on the intensity 
of light sources, this entire field of research 
and practice is new, practically all the work 
haaing been done since 1900 \< a branch of 
professional actmta, its recognition may be 
dated from the founding of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society m 1906 More than most 


other engineering branches, however, in ad- 
dition to physical sciences it touches also on 
the domains of psychology, physiology, and 
•esthetics 

Lighting, or illumination, may be generally 
classed as either useful or decorative As ex- 
treme examples, y\e mav cite the lighting of a 
workshop, and the special effects in a modern 
licatre With the development of new and 
more efficient light sources has come a great- 
er interest in hygienic and artistic illumina- 
tion Poor artificial lighting is still wide- 
spread, howeyer, though much of it could be 
removed, or at least improved, if one basic 
principle were followed — the use o] daylight 
effects The human eye has for ages become 
accustomed to sunlight, so that the best ar- 
rangements of artificial sources will be the 


most natural ones A study of natural light- 
ing shows a few guiding ideas as to direc- 
tion, diffusion, color, and amount As the eye 
is accustomed to light Mling on nearer ob- 
jects obliquely from aoove, artifical light 
should hkewi a fall cn objects obliquely from 
above Special lamps for reading or writing 
should be placed far enough back of the user 
that the direct reflection is at a distance 
from his eves The old rule of having the 
light come obliquely over the left shoulder 
is a good one 

\ great deal of diffusion is desirable 
Shades and globes can be made to conform 
to the general line-, of a fixture, or to become 
a part of the design, without loss of a good 


diffusion and distribution of light Lamps 
should preferably give light resembling sun- 
light On account of the great accommoda- 
tive powers of the eye, with fair vision the 
intensity of illumination may vary within 
wide limits The finer the details that arc to 
be distinguished, the greater will need to be 
the intensity of illumination The common 
unit of illumination is the Joot-candle the 
intensity of illumination of a surface one 
foot distant from a source of one candle- 
power and perpendicular to its rays The 
illumination varies directly with the inten- 
sity of the source and inversely as the square 
of the distance, a source of 100 candles 5 ft 
av ay gives an illumination of 4 foot-candles 
(SCC PirOTOMETRV ) 

The unit for total light received by a sur 
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face is the lumen, defined as the amount of 
light falling on an area of one square foot, 
to give it an illumination of one foot-candle 
The total incident light flu's on a surface, 
m lumens, equals the average intensity in 
foot-candles multiplied by the area in square 
tcet The same unit serves also to indicate 
the light given out by a lamp, it has super- 
seded thf older term ‘mean spherical candle- 
power,’ and is now used exclusively, in the 
United States, for expressing the output of 
incandescent lamps This makes possible a 
relatively simple method for planning illumi- 
nation 

Factors have been worked out giving the 
percentage of light reaching the working 
plane under various conditions This vahes 
within wide limits, depending on the type 
of shade or reflector, the dimensions of the 
room, and the color of walls and ceilings 
The lighting of a schoolroom may be taken 
as an example Assuming lamps with opal en- 
closing glass-ware and average conditions, 
the factor is about 30 per cent Desirable in- 
tensity is 8 foot-candles If the room has an 
area of 75° sq ft , the total useful light must 
be 750X8=6,000 lumens Since only 30 per 
cent of the light is useful, in the sense of 
reaching the working plane, the lamps must 
give 20,000 lumens Using 4 lamps, to give 
reasonably uniform illumination, requires 
each to’ have an output of 5,000 lumens This 
is approximately the output of a 300-watt 
lamp Four such lamps would serve In a 
number of States lighting codes have been 
officially adopted, govermng the illumination 
required m schools and industrial establish- 
ments 

Illumination of Manuscripts, an art of 
great antiquity, first exemplified in Egyptian 
papyri Roman authors speak of classical 
works similarly adorned, but none earlier 
than the Vienna Dtoscondes and the Vatican 
Virgin of the 4th century remain The chief 
styles of illumination arc (1) The Byzan- 
tine, which is characterized by magnificent 
execution and the lavish use of gold back- 
grounds, (2) The Irish, consists mainly of 
spirals, plates, and interfacings of grotesque 
monsters, (3) Carlovingian, which is marked 
by splendor of coloring, harmonious design, 
and the gigantic initials containing minia- 
ture pictures, (4) The Opus Anghcum, which 
is characterized by a peculiar ‘fluttering out- 
line’, (5) After 1000 the art was helped by 
Greek artists who migrated from Constanti- 
nople Gold leaf was laid on an impasto of 
fine Diaster and brilliantly burnished Skill 


m drawing increased rapidly, and toward 
the 14th century foliage and other natural 
objects became the principal motifs Initials 
decreased m size, gaming m perfection With 
the Renaissance came decline, though thr 
Booh of Hours of Anne of Brittany, execu- 
ted by Jean Bourdichon (end of 15th cen- 
tury), is a priceless treasure The invention 
of printing put an end to this beautiful art. 
Consult Bradley’s Manual 0} Illumination , 
Shaw’s Art of Illuminalton, Middleton’s H- 
luminated Manuscript 



Illumination of Manuscripts 
Heading to “St John” from the Lindesfame 
Gospels, 700-720 a d 


Illuminations See Pyrotechnics 
Illusion, m psychology, is a perception 
which fails to reveal the true character of 
the object perceived The terms illusion and 
hallucination are often confused, but they are 
clearly differentiated An hallucination has no 
accompanying peripherally initiated impulse, 
an illusion has such an impulse but it is car- 
ried to the wrong brain center In other 
words, in an hallucination w’e sec something 
When there is nothing to sec, in an illusion 
there is something to see but we see the 
wrong thing Consult Parish’s Hallucinations 
and Illusions, Sully’s Illusions, Baldwin’s 
Handbook 0} Psychology 
Illustration of Books Since man first 
discovered how to convey his thouchts tu 
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others b> means of w riting, he seems to have 
f elt the w ant of some method of illustration 
or embellishment From the Egvptian papy- 
rus down to the invention of printing this 
was supplied by pictures, colored or uneol- 
ored, engravings, carvings, etc, executed by 
hind The earliest printed booh illustrations 
which appeared about the second quarter of 
the 15th century, are the ‘block boohs,* in 
which test and illustrations were cut m the 
same block of wood After the indention of 
movable types in 1454, wood engraving be- 
came almost the only form of booh illustra- 
tion, culminating in Germans in the works 
of Durcr and Holbein 
The invention of the art of lithography in 
1798 gave a great impetus to the production 
of illustrated boohs, notable for their cheap- 
ness Simultaneously there was the cultiva- 
tion of the expensive art of «tecl engraving 
The labor of the illustrator has been much 
facilitated by the direct photography of the 
design upon a block of wood, upon which it 
had formerly been drawn This, however, 
ultimately led to the invention of the so- 
called process work, in which the original is 
mechanically reproduced upon metal plates 
At the present time the photogravure is fre- 
quently used, and the half-tone has become 
the most popular form of illustration The 
earliest illustrative work that can properly 
be called American was that of Alexander 
Anderson, born 1775 The art m the United 
States was greatly promoted bv the custom 
of elaborate gift books in the decades pre- 
ceding 1850, and of even greater importance 
were the magazine illustrations, beginning 
with Harper’s in 1855 The Civil War inter- 
rupted the development of magazine and book 
illustration, but after its dose there arose a 
school of wood engravers who rendered high 
technical perfection effects belonging prop- 
erly to painting, etching, chalk drawing, etc 
Printing of elaborately illustrated subscrip- 
tion books, like Picturesque America, began 
m the carlv seventies, and the influence of 
the cartoon m the hands of men like Thomas 
Nast also falls into this period In no de- 
partment has progress been more marked 
than m attractive book illustration, such as 
the historical subjects of Edvvm A Abbey, 
perhaps the most accomplished pen draughts- 
man among American artists, Howard Pyle’s 
drawings of the Revolutionary soldier, and 
Remington’s of his present day successor, 
and the architectural subjects of Joseph Pen- 
nell The appearance of the New York Zj je 
offered an opportunity for the amusing illus- 


tration of social happenings and the follies, 
m which field Charles Dana Gibson stands 
p-e-eminent In recent years the use of wood- 
cuts has been extended — Rockwell Kent has 
attracted much favor m this field See Lin- 
ton’s Masters of Wood Lngraoms (1889), 
Pennell’s Modern Illustration (1895) , Crane’s 
Dccorahoe Illustration 0] Books (1896) 

Illyria, or Ulyricum, anciently the 
mountainous part of the Balkan Peninsula 
which lay alongside the Adriatic The in- 
habitants, a rude and pastoral people, man- 
aged to extend their power over Macedonia 
early m the 4th century n c , but were over- 
come by Alexander the Great, and Philip in 
Py rrhus, king of Epirus, seized a part of 
their territory , and in 228 b c , their queen 
Tcuta was compelled to yield a strip of the 
coast lands to Rome During the next two 
centuries the Illy nans made repeated at- 
tempts to shake off the Roman yoke, but un- 
| successfully, and in 35 bc Illvna was defi- 
nitely made a Roman province Although at 
first included in the Western empire, Illyria 
passed m 476 to the Byzantine empire The 
country was for the most part subject to the 
rule of Hungary, Venice, and Bvzantium, un- 
til it was finally captured by the Turks in 
the 14th century In the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies the name Illynans was used to indi- 
cate the Slavs who belonged to the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church Napoleon created the Il- 
lyrian provinces m 1809, and in 1816 Aus- 
tm formed the kingdom of Illyna, which 
embraced Camiola, Cannthia, Istria, and 
other territories 

Hmemte, Menaccanitc, or Titaniferom 
Iron Oxide, Fe O, Ti O , is a common rock 
forming mineral, chiefly found in small 
black, hexagonal crystals, often plate-like antf 
somewhat resembling those of hematite The 
luster of ilmcmtc is sub-mctallic and its 
hardness between 5 and 6 The large amount 
of fuel required to reduce this mineral ren- 
ders it, in most cases, undesirable as an ore 
of iron, although deposits at Arendal and 
Tvcdcstrand, Norway, are used for iron ore 
It is, however, used as a lining for puddling 
furnaces 

I1ocob, Sur, prov , Luzon, Philippines, & 
of IIocos Norte, on the narrow coastal plain 
The province is fertile and produces nee, 
com, indigo, sugar, vegetables, and peanuts 
Weaving is the chief industry , p 192,000 

Iloilo Prov, Panav, Philippines, occu- 
pies the s e coast of the island on the Visay- 
an Sea, the Strait of Iloilo and the Mindoro 
Sea The land is exceedingly fertile, and the 
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climate, with proper precautions, is healthful 
The coast has several harbors, among them 
the Iloilo R , navigable for vessels of is ft 
draft It is the second most populous prov- 
ince of the archipelago Gold is washed at 
San Enrique and Barotoc Viejo, and pe- 
troleum and natural gas arc found at Jan- 
iuay, but the main resources of the country 
are agricultural The forests contain valuable 
woods The inhabitants arc mainly Bisajas 
and half-breeds They manufacture cloth of 
pineapple fiber, called pma, cotton, sinamay, 
jusi, etc , as well as sugar, p 420,000 
Ilus, a Trojan hero, son of Tros and Callir- 
hoc, and grandfather of Priam, was held to 
be the founder of Ilion or Troy 
Image-worship Images ncrc not intro- 
duced into the churches of the primitive 
Christians, nor pictures, except in the form 
of symbols, such as the dove, the palm 
branch, the anchor, fish, etc So long as the 
church was engaged m mortal struggle with 
heathenism there was a strong feeling against 
images, as savoring of idolatry It was not 
until the end of the 4th ccntuo' that pictures 
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of saints and martyrs were set up in churches 
The sixth General Council, held at Constan- 
tinople in 692, enjoined that Christ should 
no longer be depicted merely under symbol of 
the Lamb, but shall be represented as a Man 
The second Council of Nice, m 787, sanc- 
tioned images of God the Father, the Holy 
Trinity, etc , m all the churches The habit 
of using images as helps to devotion grew 
rapidly , candles and incense, etc , were free- 
ly offered to them This worship of images 
was the subject of heated controversy in the 
vurly church The modern use of the Grech 
Church permits ikons, or pictures, but dis- 
allows graven images The Roman Catholic 
Church strongly supports the use of images 
Imago, the name given to the adult sex- 
ual insect Thus the butterfl} is the imago 


of the insect w hose larval stage is the cater- 
pillar See Insects 

Imam, or Imaum, the guide who, m Mo- 
hammedan worship, recites and leads the 
prayers of the faithful 

Imantophyllum, a genus of bulbous plants 
belonging to the order Amaryllidacoai 

Imbecility Sec Idiocy 

Imitation, as a term m music, is applied 
to a land of contrapuntal device much used 
in certain forms of musical composition It 
frequently consists of two or more parts, 
replicas of each other, at the same or some 
other pitch, or differing but slightly in in- 
terval and time x-aluc of notes Among 
other methods of imitation are those caused 
by inversion, reversion, augmentation, and 
diminution See Canon, Countfrpoim, 
Fugue 

Immaculate Conception (1 ) The dog- 
ma of the Roman Catholic Church that the 
Virgin Mary xvas xvithout sm from her con- 
ception (2 ) The festival in honor of the 
supposed fact, celebrated Dec S It natural- 
ly followed the acknowledgment of the Virgin 
Mary as ‘Mother of God ’ The immaculate 
conception was a subject of prolonged con- 
troversj In spite of the general acceptance 
of the doctrine, it was not exalted into an ar- 
ticle of faith until Dec 8, 1854, when Pope 
Pius ix published the bull ‘Ineffabihs Dcus,’ 
declaring ‘that the Blessed Virgin Mary at 
the first instant of her conception, by a sin- 
gular privilege and grace of the omnipotent 
God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of mankind, was preserved im- 
maculate from all stain of original sin ’ 

Immanence, Immanent The philosoph- 
ical term ‘immanent’ has two chief meanings 
or applications (1 ) As contrasted with 
‘transcendent’ for example, is God’s nature 
completely expressed in His activity within 
the world of nature and history, m maintain- 
ing it and ordering its course, or has He a 
life of His own, so to speak, apart from the 
universe ? (Sec Pantheism and Deism ) Some 
theologians consider divine immanence and 
transcendence to be complementary, when 
propci Ij defined (2 ) ‘Immanent’ is con- 
trasted with ‘transeunt ’ Activity or casualty, 
the effects of which remain within the agent, 
is said to be immanent, whereas that which, 
going beyond the agent, produces effects in 
other things, is said to be transeunt 

Immanuel, or Emmanuel, the name of 
the child whose birth and experiences w'crc to 
be a divine sign to Ahaz, king of Judah, dur- 
ing the war xvith Syria and Ephraim Con- 
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sidcrablc dtv ersitv of opinion prevail' with 
regard to the exact significance of the proph- 
ecy 

Immcr Goose, familiarly known as the 
Loon, a large aquatic bird found in the 
northern part of the northern hemisphere It 
is somewhat larger than a duck, blackish or 
«hlc-colorcd above and white beneath 
Immersion See Baptism 
Immigration Migration is the movement 
of people from place to place, with the in- 
tention of changing their residence or domi- 
cile The mov ement has been manifold from 
countrv to atv , from mother countrv to col- 
onv, and from one countrv to another from 


Tor manv vear> immigrants came to Amer- 
ica m large numbers signed up for specific 
job' under contract This form of immigra- 
tion, however, was ultimately legislated out 
of business bv the Contract I abor Law Im- 
migration has aho been matcriallv stimulated 
in the past bv the propaganda conducted b> 
steamship ticket agents m some of the lead- 
ing European ports, m spite of the fact that 
«uch propaganda is forbidden by both the 
United St ites and Luropcan countries The 
changes brought about bv the immigration 
restriction law have resulted in a discontinu- 
ance of this practice 

To these economic causes of immigration 
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the point of view of the city or country en- 
tered it is known as immigration, from the 
point of view of the place left as emigration 
Migration m the larger scn«c has character- 
ized every civilization and dime The prime 
cause for immigration, especially the immi- 
gration of the present day, is economic In 
the case of the United States there has been 
a direct relation between good times and the 
volume of immigration After periods of se- 
vere business depression the number of im- 
migrants has fallen and the number of emi- 
grants leaving the United States has increased 
So also, bad times in Europe have been fol- 
lowed bv increased waves of emigration to 
the United States Cuba, and elsewhere 


may be added a number of others less wide- 
spread m thur operation the spirit of un- 
rest and adventure which has influenced a 
small minority in every group, the desire to 
escape military service, which m the past 
acted ns an incentive to emigration from such 
countries as Russia, Austria-Hungary , and 
Prussia, and political or religious conditions, 
which have had their influence from the com- 
ing of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, and the 
Mennomtes of the Concord, and which still 
bring to America con'idcrablc numbers of 
Armenians, Hebrews, and others Among the 
secondary causes of cmigr Uion arc the ad- 
vice and assistance of relatives and friends 
who have previously emigrated Thus Amer- 
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ica has attracted large numbers of immigrants 
as the land of opportunity Owing to the 
widespread poverty and suffering in Central 
and Eastern Europe after World War I and II, 
the number of persons so assisted by rel- 
atives has greatly increased Without the 
immigration restriction law, which limits the 
numbers of those who mav come to the 
United States, it has been estimated that sev- 
eral million persons would have left the 
war-stricken areas of Europe for America 
American immigration began as a colonial 
movement on a \ erv limited scale, and largely 
in the nature of an experiment The bulk of 
l the new comers were from the British Isles, 
although the French established outposts m 
Canada, and the Dutch founded the colonv 
ot New Amsterdam In the extreme south 
were a few Spanish settlements, but Spanish 
immigration never plaved a large part m the 
history of North America The Swedes es- 
tablished a colonv in New Jcrscv, and the 
Germans in Pennsvh ann, but the grow th of 
the English and Scotch-Insh population soon 
absorbed these groups In the fust two de- 
cades of the 19th century the great move- 
ment of new British immigration com- 
menced, followed shortlv afterward bv the 
Irish waves, and m the middle of the cen- 
tury by the first great German migration 
By 1800 the population of the United 
States had increased to 5,300,000, and by 
1810 to 7,200,000 By 1820 it had grown to 
9,600,000 In that year the number of incom- 
ing aliens, recorded for the first time, was 
only a few more than 8,000 The most strik- 
ing annual increases were from 114,371 m 
1845 to 154,416 in 1846, and 234,968 in 1847 
1 These sudden movements of population v\ ere 
chiefly due to hard times in Europe and es- 
pecially in Ireland, a cause which, with the 
Revolution of 1S48 in Germany, continued 
to operate until 1854, when a total of 427,053 
was reached, a figure not again attained un- 
til nearly twenty years later But m 1863 a 
gradual increase once more set m, and in 1869, 
352,768 persons landed During the whole of 
th’S period the only immigration of impor- 
tance came from Europe and from other 
parts of America Immigration from Asia, 
which began in 1S53, consisted, in the largest 
vear, 1854, of 13,100 persons In 1S69 the 
ethnic composition of immigration com- 
menced in a marked way' to change South- 
eastern Europe began to vie with Northwest- 
ern Europe in the number of immigrants 
sent to this country A part of this sudden 
increase dated to 18S2 and the two subse- 


quent y cars, and was due to the now famous 
Mav law's promulgated by Russia yvhich 
caused large numbers of Hebrews to emigrate 
in a body, so to speak Although the change 
m ethnic composition of the immigrant 
stream began to be appaicnt during the dec- 
ade of the ’70s, only 8 5 per cent of the 
total immigration from 1871-1SS0 belonged 
actually to the ‘new’ immigration 

The Census of 1890 shoyvs that up to that 
time the ‘new’ immigration had furnished 
only' 854,962 persons as compared to 7,165,- 
646 of the ‘old’ immigration In the decade 
1891-1900 the ‘new’ immigration furnished 
52 per cent of the total, and in 1901-1910 it 
■supplied 76 7 per cent Despite the war, this 
figure climbed m 1911-1920 to 77 6 per cent , 
showing a complete rcycrsal of national ori- 
gins since 1SS0 The principal elements of 
this new immigration came from Italy, Aus- 
tria-Hungarv, Poland, Russia, and the Bal- 
kans They included many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jew's, some coming from Russia, 
some from Austria-Hungary’, and others from 
the other countries 

During the period of Woild War I the 
number of immigrants annually reaching 
American shores showed a marked decrease 
The close of the wir, however, and the be- 
ginning of the reconstruction period wit- 
nessed the return of the immigrant Within 
the twelve months, ending June 30, 1920, ap- 
proximately 800,000 immigiants entered the 
United States Manx estimates of the vol- 
ume of immigration take no account of the 
fact that the annual emigration considerably 
reduces the net total Unfortunately’, until 
recently no accurate records were available 
01 emigration from America, but from rec- 
ords now available and from fairly correct 
estimates for prev ious v ears it is clear that a 
considerable percentage of the influx cmi- 
giates annually 

Immigration of Asiatics to the Pacific 
Coast of America has piescntcd senous prob- 
lems and has caused incessant friction Race 
prejudice is the principal cause of the trou- 
ble The fact that Asiatics have been walling 
to work longer, for less pay, and live more 
cheaply and m poorer quarters than the 
whites has played an increasingly important 
role in stimulating race hatred A* long ago 
as 1851 nearly 3,000 Chinese entered Cali- 
fornia, many of them going to the mines 
By 1S60 there yycre more than 20,000 en- 
gaged in gold mining They yycre looked 
upon by the yy’hitc men as in the same class 
as Indians and Negroes, and yycre frequently 
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'run out of town’ md on occasions beaten 
and c\cn murdered The anti-Chine e sen- 
timent increased as the volume of Chinese 
immigration grew During tbe ’70? and '80s 
acts of \aolcncc were frequent, and feeling 
became so strong that Congress in iSS: 
passed the fzr«t dra«tic cxdu-ion law 
The Japanese did not begin to come to the 
United States m large numbers until the a car 
1900, and from then on drew to themselves 
the race prejudice formcrlv directed agam't 
the Chinese I ike the Chines, mam vv ent 
into personal service, but large number- went 
also into agriculture, and formed colonics 
which prospered greallv The restrictions ns 
to schools, the ownership of land, and citizen- 
ship, which had been invoked against the 
Chinese were also placed upon them, much to 
the detriment of fnendlv relations between 
the governments of the United Stites and 
Japan The U S Census Bureau reports that 
in 1S50 there were 758 Chine-c in the United 
States In 1S5 1 more than 5,000 immigrants 
came in, and in 1S55 the number of immi- 
grants had doubled Bv 1S70 this figure had 
n«cn to 63 042, and bv 1S90 it had reached 
its peak of 106 CSS The 1920 census re- 
ported onlv 61,639 Chinese, of whom ncarlv 
one half were in California This rise md 
fall of Chinese immigration is intimatclv 
connected w ith the grow th of the Pacific Coa t 
States, and with the anti- Viatic sentiment 
which grew stronger m proportion to the in- 
crease m the number of Asiatic immigrant* 
The first legal manifestation of the growing 
hostiht} to the Chinese immigrants w as the 
effort of the Californians in 1S62 to obtain 
the support of the Federal Government for 
local restrictions agam«t them This faded 
to curtail the inflow, however, and in 1S72 
the State legislature sought to have their 
Representatives in Congress u«c their influ- 
ence In 1875 Congress put an end to import- 
ing Chinese coolies b> contract, but this did 
little to slow the inrush In 1880 a trcat> was 
negotiated with China granting to the gov- 
ernment of the United Stales the right to 
regulate, limit, or suspend the immigration 
of Chinese laborers when the interests of the 
country s 0 demanded This was followed by 
an act of Congress in 1882, providing that all 
immigration of Chinese laborers, skilled and 
unsl died, should be suspended for ten v cars 
In 1888 a second treaty was negotiated with 
China, but never ratified, providing that 
China should of her own accord regulate 
the emigration of her subjects to the United 
States In 1892 the Chinese exclusion act was 


renewed and in 1894 the exclusion provision 
was embodied in a treats with China Thu 
w as not renewed when it expired in 1904, and 
Congress again enacted an exclusion law 
which remained in force until the Immigra- 
tion Rc-tnclion I aw of 1924 No Chinese 
mav become citizens of the United States 
except bv birth 

In 1890 there were, according to U S 
Census figures, 2,292 Japanese in the United 
State* Bv 1910 this figure had grown to 
72 157 and m 19*0 it was moio Of this 
last number 93-190 were in the three Pacific 
State-, and 71,052 m California alone The 
migration differed somewhat from the Chinese 
in that the Japanese not onlv were more 
prone to brine their families, but that thev 
settled m colonics taking up the best available 
land-, and rapidlj extending thur swav, with 
characteristic thrift and energy Hence, as 
carh as 1905 thrre w as a strong movement in 
California to curb immigration This resulted 
in the negotiation b> Sccrctar) of Slate Ehhu 
Root, under the direction of President Roose- 
velt, of what is lnown as the ‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,’ according to which the Japanese 
Government agreed to limit the passage of 
Japanese laborers to \mcrica This agree- 
ment remained in force until the passige 01 
the Immigration Restriction Act of 1924 

The Gentlemen’s \grccmcnt or understand- 
ing, the terms of which were never made 
public while it was m force, was entered into 
in 1907 between the governments of Japan 
end the United States Bv its terms Japan 
agreed to withhold pissports from Japanese 
laborers wishing to go to the United States 
Immcdiatclv upon conclusion of this agree- 
ment, Japanese immigration fell off sharpl> 
and it looked as if the nnti- Japanese feeling 
in California had been placated * But even 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement did not prevent 
the California legislature from imposing fresh 
restrictions upon the Japanese within the 
State In 1913 that bodv enacted a law pre- 
venting Japanese individuals from owning 
land In 1920 another act was passed with 
the purpose of preventing alien Japanese 
from holding lands in the name of their 
minor American-born children, and also re- 
stricting the rights of Japanese-owned cor- 
porations from acquiring land These acts 
aroused much hostilitj in Japan The ob- 
jections of the Japanese government caused 
no bttlc embarrassment to the Department of 
State in its dealings with the State of Cali- 
fornia 

When the Immigration Restriction Act oi 
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1924 was being considered m Congress, the 
Japanese government called the attention of 
the Secretary of State to the fact that it con- 
tained a clause which virtually prohibited 
entirelj any further immigration from Japan 
This clause, the Japanese Ambassador point- 
ed out, not onl\ was m violation of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement, but would, if enacted 
into law, have ‘grave consequences’ upon the 
friendly relations of the two nations Appar- 
ent^ without realizing the effect of such a 
document upon Congress, the Secretary of 
State forthwith transmitted it to the Senate 
That bodv at once seized on the phrase ‘grave 
consequences’ and construed it as a threat 
On the ground that the Japanese government 
was endeavoring to interfere m a purely do- 
mestic question, the Senate at once enacted 
the objectionable feature of the bill The 
President and Secretary of State later used 
their influence to have this provision modified 
or stricken out, but failed It was accepted 
bv both houses, and signed bv the President 
under protest On July 1, 1924, it went into 
effect, and thus terminated the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement 

The new law prohibits ’he admission of 
aliens ineligible to citizenship with the ex- 
ception of government officials, their families, 
attendants and servants, temporary tourists, 
business men, ministers of any religious de- 
nomination, teachers and professors, with 
their wives and unmarried children under 
eighteen v cars of age, and bona fide students 
over fifteen j ears of age Inasmuch as Asiat- 
ics arc not considered members of the white 
race, they are not eligible to citizenship For 
purposes of immigration Hawaii and the in- 
sular possessions of the United States have 
Dcen considered in a separate category from 
the mainland Hence, not onlv have separate 
statistics been kept bv the government, but 
restrictions applicable on the mainland have 
not been enforced m the Wands The Gentle- 
men’s \greemcnt made reference onlv to con- 
tinental United States A.s a rc«ull, although 
the Japanese government Ptcr voluntardv 
curtailed the movements of Japanese to the 
Hawaiian Wands, the United States has con- 
sistently refused to permit the Hawaiian 
Japanese to come to the United States At 
the same time, Japanese laborers mav no 
longer go to Hawaii The census figures 
show that the number of Japanese in the 
Islands increased from is 360 in 1S90, to 61,- 
111 m 1900, and 79,675 in 1910 Bv 19.11 
thev numbered 124, ,51, or spincnt ot the 
total population 
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The beginning of national regulation of 
immigration was marked bv the law, ap- 
proved March 3, 1S75, which provided that 
persons convicted of non-pohticnl felonious 
crimes, and women imported for the purpos- 
es of prostitution should not be allowed to 
immigrate to the United States The first 
general immigration law w as enacted in 1SS2 
The law provided that a head tax of 50 cents 
be levied on everv passenger not a citizen of 
the United States coming from a foreign port 
to any port within the United States The 
monev so collected w as paid into the immi- 
grant fund for use m regulating immigration 
and caring for necdv immigrants In 1SS5 
the first contract-labor law was enacted, 
making it unlaw ful to assist or encourage im- 
migration under contract for labor in the 
United States Such contracts w ere considered 
void, and a fine of $1,000 was imposed upon 
those violating the act In 1887 this act was 
amended to give the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the power to exclude and deport con- 
tract laborers 

The immigration act of 1891 provided that 
convicts, lunatics, paupers, and idiots, also 
persons suffering from contagious diseases, 
and pohgamists were excluded The office of 
superintendent of immigration, with entire 
charge of immigration matters was estab- 
lished bv this law In 1903 a bill was ap- 
proved providing for a head tax of $2 upon 
all foreigners, except citizens of Canada, Cu- 
ba, or Mexico, excluding idiots, m«xnc per- 
sons, epileptics, paupers, professional beggars, 
persons afflicted with contagious diseases, 
convicts, polvgamists, anarchists, prostitutes, 
contract laborers, and assisted persons, pro- 
viding inspection of immigrants at the port 
of entrv , and establishing the office 01 Com- 
missioner General of Immigration as well as 
the Board of Immigration 
No legislation of importance followed until 
1907, when the head tax was increased from 
$2 to $4 The immigration act of February, 
1917, which repealed the act of Fcbruarj, 
1907, and all prior acts or parts of icts in- 
consistent with the act of 1917, provided 
for a tav of eight dollars on cvcrv alien en- 
tering the United Stales, except children un- 
der s«tcen vear-, of ace accompanied by 
their father or mother, to be paid bv the 
transportation line or other comivancc 
bringing such alien into this country 
On Oct 16, 101S, the Congress of the 
United States passed an act providing that 
aliens who are anarchists, who believe in and 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
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of the United State-, the n«'is?imlion of pub- 
lic ofuaals the unlawful destruction of prop- 
ertv, or arc member- oi an) organization 
which holds such beliefs, shall be excluded 
from the countrs , and that anv alien who, 
after entering the l ruled States, becomes a 
member of this chs-, shall be taken mto 
custodv and deported and if lie attempts to 
return to or re-enter the limtcd States he 
'hall be deemed guilts ot a felons and pun- 
ished bv imprisonment tor a term of not 
more than fi\c scar- at the end of which im- 
prisonment he «hall be seam deported On 
Oct 19, 191S, the same Congress passed a 
joint resolution authorizing the rcadnus'ion 
to the limtcd States of certain aliens who 
were con criptid or volunteered for 'enacc 
wath the mihtarv forces of the limtcd State® 
or co-belligerent lorccs cv en though thci 
might otherwise be excluded under certain 
requirements of the immigration act of Ecb , 
1917, proxided thci can «liow that tbi dis- 
ability was acquired while <cr\mg in the 
mihtarv or nasal force® 01 the Mhc®, and 
thc\ return to the limtcd States within two 
a cars after the termination of the war 
An act of Congress, approved June 5 1920, 
amended the acts of 1918 to include al-o un- 
der the prc-cribcd pcnalti tho'c aliens who 
wntc and publish or who circulate written 
or printed matter advocitmg the overthrow 
of the Government of the United State®, the 
assaulting or 1 llling of ofncial®, the damage 
or destruction of propertj , and sabotage Ef- 
forts to limit the number of immigrants com- 
ing to the United States had been made on 
numerous occasions prior to 1921, but it was 
not until that vear that Congress considered j 
and fmall> passed a dra'Uc restriction law 
As a result of World War I, immigration 
from Europe, which had reached 1,058,855 
in 1913, dropped in 1919 to 2}, 627 The fol- 
lowing jear it jumped to 246,295, and m 
the vear ending June 30, 1921, totalled 652 - 
364 In order to check further flood', Con- 
gress enacted a law limiting for the period 
of one jear the total number of immigrants 
from an) one count!) m Europe to 3 per 
cent of the number of persons residing in 
the United States shown b> the 1910 census 
to have been born in each of those countries 
The quota restrictions did not appl> to the 
countries m the Western Hemisphere or to 
the Asiatic barred zones 
This law had numerous technical imper- 
fections In the first place it divided the 


arrived during the first five months of the 
vear Inasmuch as there was no adequate 
sv «tcm of checking at the ports of departure, 
it was not infrequent for persons to sail from 
Europe onlv to find, on their arrival, that 
the quota for their nationaht) was filled, and 
that thev had therefore to bt deported De- 
spite thoc administrative defect®, however, 
the hw was renewed for the vear ending 
June 30, 19'j, and again until June 30, 1924 
In the meantime, however, agitation for a 
permanent restriction pohc> had become ®o 
strong that during the summer of 1913 and 
winter of iq’ 4 a new bill was drawn, elim- 
inating mo®l of the objectionable features of 
the tempornr) measure This bill was intro- 
duced into the House bv Congressman John- 
son of V. ashington, and after being amended 
in accordance with suggc-tions made bv Sen- 
ator Reed ot Pcnnwlvann, vv is finallv jn«cd 
bv both house- and on Ma> 26, 1924, w is 
signed bv the President 
This law marks a rcvolutionarv departure 
m America's immigration pohc> On the 
theorv that the great mass of Americans are 
descended from the pcojilcs of Northern and 
\A extern Europe, it aims dchbintclv to limit 
the number® of immigrants from the South- 
ern and Eastern European countnc- The new 
hw dificrs from the o’d in three important 
particulars In the first place, it bases the 
quotas on the 1S90 census and limits them to 
2 per cent of the foreign born as shown m 
that census In the second place, it provided 
that after Julv j, 1927 the maximum number 
of immigrants admissible from the countries 
to which the Jm applies should be 150,000, 
and the-c should be apportioned m accord- 
ance with the so-called ‘national origins’ prin- 
ciple In the third place it permanent!) ex- 
cluded all but certain classes of Asiatics The 
advocates of the measure chose the census 
figures of 1890 because these showed about 
the same relative proportion between the 
‘new’ and the ‘old’ immigration that existed 
during the development of the country In 
other words, it favored the nationals of 
Northern and AVestem Europe at the expense 
of those from the South and East The so- 
called 'national origins’ principle marks an 
even further departure from former immigra- 
tion policies than does the limitation based on 
2 per cent of the foreign born according to 
the 1890 census The act reads that ‘after 
Jul) 1, 1927, the maximum total number of 
immigrants that shall be admitted into the 
United States in each fiscal year shall, unless 
the Congress shall in the interim provide 


quotas into fi\e installments of 20 per cent 
each As a result, the entire immigration 
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otherwise, be one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and the annual quota of each nation- 
al^ shall bear the same ratio to said max- 
imum total number of immigrants as the 
number of inhabitants of the United States 
having that national or jn shall bear to the 
whole number of inhabitants other than the 
descendants of involuntary immigrants ’ 

The immigration restriction law of 1924 de- 
fines the term ‘immigrant’ as any alien de- 
parting for the United States from anv place 
outside the Western Hemisphere with the 
lollow mg exceptions (1) government officials 
with their families, servants and attendants, 
(2) tourists and business men on temporary 
visits, (3) aliens m continuous transit 
through the United States, (4) aliens Law- 
fully admitted, but passing in transit through 
foreign contiguous territory, (5) bona fide 
alien seamen m the pursuit of their calling, 
(6) aliens previously lawfully' admitted and 
returning from temporarv visits abroad, (7) 
aliens entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade under and in pur- 
suance of the provisions of a present existing 
treaty of commerce and navigation Bona 
fide students, and ministers of religion, pro- 
fessors and teachers, together with their fam- 
ilies, excluding children over eighteen years 
of age, are also classed as outside the 
quotas 

Among the new administrative provisions 
of the 1924 law’ the most important is that 
which relates to certificates and visas Un- 
der the old system no tally was kept by the 
consuls m the ports of departure as to the 
numbers admissible to the United States Un- 
der the new law visa certificates are issued to 
prospective immigrants not in excess of the 
quotas of each nationahtv They are good for 
a penod not exceeding six months and en- 
title them to admission provided thev pass 
the necessary phv sical and other examinations 
embodied m the law of 1917 and subsequent 
acts The information required by the con- 
suls includes various records kept by the 
government to which the immigrant owes al- 
legiance In the Immigration Quota Law , m 
effect Julv x, 1929, about i53.9°o may be 
admitted each vear The quota does not 
restrict natives of Canada, Mexico, or Cen- 
tral and South \mcncan countries Consult 
Stephenson’s History of Immigration (1926), 
Davie’s World Immigration (1936) > Hansen’s 
Imn’igratioi in Imencan Hist orv (1940) 

Immoral Agreement, an agreement to do 
an immoral act or an agreement based on 
an immoral consideration Though the term 


is sometimes loosclv employ cd so as to in- 
clude all acts prohibited by law it is stnctlv 
applicable to sexual immorality only Any 
agreement having for its object the forma- 
tion of immoral relations is void as being 
contrary to public policy 

Immortality, the continued existence of 
the soul or mind after physical death Hie 
belief common m some form to the majority 
of civilized peoples involves one or more of 
the following elements (1) The resurrection 
of the body , (2) the continued existence of 
a definite soul-substance or personality, (a) 
conscious or (b) unconscious of its past ex- 
perience, (3) survival in personal influence 
onlv Tins belief, however, lias some wide- 
spread exceptions In Hinduism the goal 
sought is absorption, after manv future lives, 
into the Upivcrsal Spirit, while m Buddlu«m 
Nirvana, or complete extinction, is the de- 
sired end The first evidences of a belief in 
survival after death appear m the New Stone 
Age, perhaps 50,000 years ago rood, tools, 
and weapons were left m the tombs of the 
dead, evidently as a provision for their life 
after death 

The Egy ptians believed that the spirits of 
the dead descended to the under world for 
judgment, but the embalming of the bod\ 
seems to indicate that they expected a re- 
union of the soul and body The modern de- 
velopment of scientific method has led the 
majority’ of people to realize that immortality 
is not yet demonstrable, and attempts to 
prove it carry no conviction Kant and Hux- 
lev denied that reason could giv’c evidence of 
life after death, but Kant accepted the doc- 
trine as a postulate, while Huxlcv, in the ab- 
sence of cither proof or disproof, maintained 
the agnostic attitude The wish for and belief 
in immortality is inherent in mo c t normal 
human beings AH that favors the belief i c 
of a moral and spiritual nature, while all that 
argues against it is of a physical nature On 
purely natural grounds, apart from the rev il- 
ation of God to man, perhaps the strongt-t 
argument for the immortality’ of the human 
■soul is the ineradicable instinct to moral 
responsibility — the convuction that each man 
is responsible for his actions and must *ooncr 
or later face the results of them The teach- 
ing of Chn't on the reality of a future ex- 
istence is so unmistakable that to deny it is 
to reject Him 

Sec Traxsmickvtiox Consult Plato’s Da- 
do, Ingersoll Lectures or Immortality, 
Smyth’s Moden Belief it In mortality 
(1910) , Jefferson’s II Ay We Hay Behnc in 
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Life after Death (1911), Dickinson's Kelt- 
yion awl Immortality ( 1 0 1 1 ) t McComb’sThc 
r lit lire life in the Light of Modern Inquiry 
(1919) , khciralh’s Proof of the Lxistcnce and 
Immortality of the Soul (1943} 

Immortelles See Everlastings 
Immunity, in law, is an exemption from 
serving in an ofneo or performing duties 
which the law gcncrallx requires other citi- 
zens to perform, a personal benefit or fa\or 
granted 1>\ law contrarx to the general rule, 
as an exemption from taxation 
Immunity, m medicine, implies a state 
of complete partial in«usccpUbiht\ to the in- 
fluence of certain drugs and certain morbid 
agents Natural immunitj is to some extent 
proportionate to the state of the general 
health Ex era organism possesses within it- 
self the means of protection against its 
parasitic enemies, and the more healths the 
organism is, the stronger arc its powers of 
cclf defence \gc is a factor, for adults seldom 
suffer from measles, scarlet fexer, or xx hoop- 
ing-cough In certain diseases a degree of 
acquired immunitj is conferred b> one at- 
tack 

\rtificn1 tmmumlx max be conferred 
pa'sixtlx bx the injection of the scrum of an 
immune animal, or actixclx bx the injection 
of attenuated or dead cultures of the specific 
micro organism This gencr d method of pro- 
active inoculation was empincxllx discov- 
ered for smallpox at the end of the iSth Cen- 
tura bx Jcnner, but our real comprehension 
of it dates from the researches of Pasteur on 
rhicken cholera and anthrix It is certain 
that immumlx can be jiricticallx produced 
in tnanx di«ea*cs bx administering small, 
praduallx increasing do'es of the poison, 
which stimulate the bodx to a corresponding 
reaction In the cast of diphtheria immumtx 
i- produced in the horse bx injection of dipli 
them toxin and the -erum of the horse con- 
t lining antitoxin is used to check the di'ca'c 
in the human patient \accmalion against 
smallpox is accomplished bx' the u'c of virus 
from the same disease in the cow, which 
probable corn uns Ux ing w c ikeneel germs In 
the ci'c of ixjahotd fexer, plague, and the 
stnptococnis and staphx lococcus infection', 
vaccination with killed cultures has been 
u*ed with xerx favorable re ults 

B xi Ti ivioi ck \ , 'hrr x' Consult Lm 
eix - /tit ir 1 \ ant Sfeene Tlerapy 
(tejo) /in'cr’s Rewtatre to h fiction 
Ih'rnr (in,i),\\ lined s r n dt n rrli It ol 
h > ><’ \ (nt 1 

Impact, n i’s simple t - Jiecl re Ici to 


the laws ot collision of bodies The impact 
maj be comparattx clx slight the bodies ex- 
periencing no permanent change of form, but 
'implj a more or less abrupt alteration m 
their motions, or the impact max be so great 
as to cause shattenng, or at least permanent 
deformation, of the impinging bodies The 
djnamical discussion of these extreme cases 
is quite bexond our most powerful mathe- 
matics It is evident, however, that the orig- 
inal kinetic energj of the impinging bodies 
will be hrgclx transformed into other forms, 
such as heat and light Such, for example, is 
the result of the impact of flint and steel , and 
in the birth of new stars, which are probalilx 
due to the collision of two cosmic masses, 
we have the same truth illustrated on a large 
scale In eases of direct impact in which the 
impinging bodies arc not rotating, a. xerx sim- 
ple dxnamical law is gcncrallj assumed to 
hold, which max be expressed thus the rel- 
ative xclontx of separation after impact bears 
a constant ratio to the relative xclocitx of 
approach before impact 

Impalla. (PallV), a species of antelope 
(Aepyeiros m flam pus), rather large and red- 
dish brown in color, found in \fnca, south of 
the Desert of Sahara, called rooibok bx the 
Boers Impillas arc cspeciallx graceful and 
sw ift 

Impnticns, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Gcrannccac, mo'tlx bearing shows, 
axillara flowers with four petals The com- 
mon lnl'am, or ladx s slipper (l baUamv a), 
is a well-known garden annual See Bxgsvw 

Impeachment In the linitcd States, the 
term is usuallx restricted to the con'titu 
tional process for the removal from ofncc of 
an ofncnl of the government bx the concur- 
rent action of the two hou«cs ot Congress or 
of a State hpstaturc The Federal Con'titu 
tion vests the sole power of impeachment of 
the President or other olnccr ot the National 
Gov emment in the House of Rcprc'entatix et, 
and the 'nlc power of Irving such impeach- 
ments in the Senate 

The offences which render an officer liable 
to impeachment are trea-on hnbcrx and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors Tins 
has been delmcd to include anx violation ol 
the Constitution and laws xhich i- ot sjch 
a character as to render the culprit unfit to 
hold ofi ce under the government The pen 
altx \n case ot impeachment n limited to re 
moxal ironi of ice and disqualification to hold 
anx of in of fai't, honor or profit unde- the 
eoxernment 

Oih nice 11 ou* hi'torv have irnjv h*j 
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ment proceedings been instituted against a 
President — in the case of Andrew Johnson, 
who was acquitted by a single vote See 
Johnson, Andrew In English law impeach- 
ment is the prosecution of a commoner or 
a peer of the realm by the House of Com- 
mons at the bar of the House of Lords for 


treason or crime 

Impenetrability, a propel ty believed to 
tie characteristic of all kinds of matter, in 
virtue of which it is impossible for tw r o dif- 
ferent portions of matter to occupy the same 
6pace at the same time 

Imperative, Categorical See Categor- 
ical Imperative 

Imperialism, a term formerly used to des- 
ignate the character and policy of an em- 
pire ruled by an absolute monarchy, but 
now associated wath the acquisition of for- 
eign territory as colonies by the more pow'- 
erful nations Previous to the war betw’ccn 
the United States and Spam, in rSg8, the 
word ‘impel lalism’ was not included in the 
familiar terminology of American politics 
Smce the close of that w'ar, w-hich resulted 
in the establishment of political relations 
betw'cen the United States government and 
territory over seas, the word has become 
current, and although it has given rise to 
acute differences of opinion, it stands for 


accepted facts 

Imperialism in the American sense of the 
term may be viewed under tw o aspects the 
sovereign authority of the United States 
over territory not included therein under 
the articles and amendments of the Con- 
stitution, a policy of participation in world 
affairs This latter aspefct may be consid- 
ered a logical consequence of the Spanish 
War Although the United States must be 
considered ahvays to have been a world 
power in the sense of asserting its rights, 
w'hcn necessary, against foreign countries, 
it was not admitted by the latter as of 
right into the circle of v’orld powers until 
it had acquired foreign territories and its 
foreign pohev had been moulded to some 
extent in accordance with the traditions of 
Europe Trade, as well as political instinct 
and expansion, necessitated this ^ T o in- 
tended Pacific Coast line of the United 
States meant, it was dearly seen, an Am- 
erican share m the future trade of ‘ he Pa ; 
afic, the Philippines were the key te a 
vastlv increased commerce with Asia ’Pie 
advice of George Washington to ^ 

tangling alliances is still rcspcctcd but n 
is qualified by the necessities of a political 


eminence and pow'er w'hich the Tathen, of 
the Constitution may not ha\e foreseen 
Consult Coolidge s United States as a World 
Powci (1908) , Pierce’s Federal Usurpation 
(190S) , Fisher’s War of Empire ( 1943 ) » 
Hearing’s Tragedy of Elliptic (i 94 S) 
Impetigo Contagiosa is a contagious skin 
disease characterized bv the formation of 
pustular vesicles, which run together and 
become covered by a crust of dried dis- 
charge It can be cured by applung a suspen- 
sion of microcry stalhnc sulfathiazolc 

Implements and Machinery, Agricul- 
tural, mav be classified according to the se- 
quence of agricultural operations, as fol- 
lows implements used in preparing the soil 
for crops, in sowing seeds or manures, m 
cultivating growing crops, in harvesting or 
securing crops, in preparing crops for mar- 
ket, in preparing crops for home consump- 
tion , dair\ implements and utensils Im- 
plements Used m Preparing the Soil for 
Crops include such tools as ploughs, culti- 
vators, harrows, rollers, and diggers, all of 
which have to a great extent preened their 
original form, although thev have been 
adapted to steam and to other power 
Thus, a steam plough max cam from S 
to 16 ploughs, while various motor cullna- 
tors and other implements ha\e been de- 
Msed Implements used in sowing seeds or 
manures include \ anous forms of drills, broad- 
cast sow ers, seed-barrow s, and manure spread- 
ers They are all designed to supersede 
handsowing Implements used in cultivating 
grow ing crops include \ anous forms of horse 
as w ell as hand hoes They van from one-row 
scufilcrs to multiple hoes and corn-drills 
which cam about 13 hoes, constructed to 
follow a 13-colter drill 
Implements used in hancstmg or se- 
curing crops include self-binders, reaping 
machines, mowing machines, loaders 
stackers, swath-turners, horse-rakes, and 
hay -tedders There are also several kinds 
of mechanical potato-diggers and root-top- 
pers in use The threshing machine is the 
most important implement for prepanng 
crops for market \ good modern thresh- 
ing machine separates and delivers simul- 
taneous the straw and the grain, stack- 
ing the former In mani modern thresh- 
ing machine;, a chaft-cutler is attached, 
which delivers the cut straw into bags, or 
an apparatus is added which tics the straw 
in bundles Implements used in preparing 
crops for home consumption include grist- 
mills kibblers, bruisers, chaff-cutters lsi>- 
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rfs, root-pulpers, root-slicers and shredders, 
and oil-cake breakers Dairy implements 
and utensils are described under Dairying 
and Churns See Agriculture 

Imports and Exports See Exports and 
Imports 

Impotency implies a temporary or perma- 
nent condition of the male generative or- 
gans which'' prevents the sexual act The 
term should he distinguished from sterility, 
which does not prevent sexual union, but 
renders it unfruitful See Divorce, Mar- 
riage 

Impound is to place a chattel m official 
custody The term is used of the judicial 
process n hereby important documents used 
in the trial of a case and whose loss or de- 
struction might defeat the ends of justice 
are retained in the custody of the court The 
term is also employed to denote the placing 
in a pound of cattle which have been taken 
up as astray or taken damage feasant See 
Pound 

Impressionism, Impressionists There 
are no words more common m modern art 
criticism, but it is not easy to ascertain 
what impressionism is and is not, or who 
the impressionists are, uhy they are thus 
designated, and what are the central ideas 
which distinguish painters so unique in 
method and manner as Manet and Dela- 
croix, Claude Monet and Monticdh, Degas 
and Renoir, Besnard and Raffaelli, Car- 
nere and Forain, Whistler and Pissaro, 
Guthne and Steer A few artists and stu- 
dents know that the fundamental principle 
of impressionism is as old as art itself, and 
that it is onlj in certain conscious directions 
that some modem painters and groups of 
painters may be distinguished as impres- 
sionists In Great Britain there are the 
Glasgow school, the New English Art Club 
Whistler and Sargent stand for America, 
though their genius is not of any country 
and their accent is cosmopolitan In French 
art, how many names occur from Claude 
Monet to the latest New-Salomst As to 
the designation now so familiar, it was not, 
as commonlj stated, formulated by Courbet 
or any other, or by the group of innovators 
collectively One day Claude Monet ex- 
hibited a picture called The Impressionist, 
the title was at once taken up, and from 
that day the painters constituting this small 
group, and the great number to be classed 
with them now, were and are called im- 
pressionists The group, or 
it is commonly called, as suc^ofref^^epy 


to Courbet and to Manet than to any other 
The first real victory of impression- 
ism was in' the revolutionary excitement 
caused m the French art world by the rep- 
resentative posthumous exhibition of Ma- 
net’s work m 1884 The first official rec- 
ognition was when the ministry of fine 
arts availed itself of the liberality of the 
artist and connoisseur Caillebotte, and in 
1897 opened the Salle Caillebotte, or _Salle 
des Impressiomstes, in the Luxembourg na- 
tional collection Here the whole reach of 
contemporary impressionism may be stud- 
ied A first acquaintance with the paintings 
m the Salle Caillebotte will doubtless leave 
the uninformed visitor with several disillu- 
sions, for tentative work is generally lack- 
ing in finality But the student will gather 
from this strangely dissimilar company 
that impressionism, as the best French 
critics now agree, resolves itself, despite 
its divergencies, mto three ideals— -the re- 
production of the real (actuahty) , the 
quest of the beauty and mystery of light, 
the effort to seize some instananeous aspect 
of life, and faithfully to reproduce that 
vivid impression, as distinct from the mere 
reproduction of this or that detail or senes 
of details For the first, Manet stands rep- 
resentative, for the second, Claude Monet, 
for the third, Degas or Renoir If unques- 
tionably Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Jong- 
kind, Cezanne, Sisley, were influenced m 
two directions by Courbet and Corot — by 
the one towards actuality, and by the other 
towards the painting of light and atmos- 
phere — their chief precursor was Dela- 
croix, since the time of Rembrandt the most 
potent individuality in French art 
Manet was the first great realist in mod- 
em French art What he or others for him 
called impressionism would not now so be 
characterized It is true, actuahty is a 
fundamental principle with the impression- 
ists, and Manet’s ideal was of actuality, 
but in his intense earnestness he strove 
(and taught others to strive) for an idea) 
of reproduction rather than of interpreta- 
tion, for a convincing literabty rather than 
a persuading synthesis Courbet, again, 
would not now be called an impressionist 
He was so called because he discarded tra- 
dition and convention, saw for himself, 
paintpfl only what he saw, what he felt, 

g he behevj^jp, and painted in his own 
^^M>i?E"Wfs a potent revolutionary 
tlus realism.,^ 
jrt.'ona iStlnet^which led to theypjjv 
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tcncy and extent of the great movement 
of modernity m contemporary art, but 
there is no other direct connection between 
these two artists and Claude Monet and 
the neo-impressionists Their real leader is 
Eugene Delacroix The first public sale by 
the luminansts or impressionists was in the 
spring of 1S75 Every picture went for 
ludicrous sums So bitter was the hostility 
that police precautions had to be taken 
Yet these painters were but following the 
example of Rembrandt, of Delacroix — seek- 
ing to paint light, to re\ cal a new and beau- 
tiful world in the wonder and glory of sun- 
shine, and to do so by discarding dark and 
obscure colors and adopting those, radiant, 
living, which came nearest to the prismatic 
hues Twenty-four years later, one of the 
greatest events m the art w'orld of Paris 
ivas the Choquct sale, when works of the 
once dended painters w r cre sold at high 
prices 

There are with this vital school of mod- 
ernity four main directions in expression 
Their exemplars are Those who are con- 
cerned wuth the spiritual and poetic inter- 
pretation of nature and the primitive life 
of man in nature — Huet, Millet, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, Troyon, Diaz, Corot, Dupre, 
Pointclin, Basticn-Lcpage, to select ten rep- 
resentative names, those w'ho are concern- 
ed with the visionary and imaginative and 
spiritual interpretation of life of the mind 
and soul, either expressed m pictorial sym- 
bolism, as with Gustave Moreau, or m dec- 
orative beauty, as with Puvis de Chavan- 
nes, or with spiritual revelation, as with 
Eug&nc Carnire, those who arc concerned 
solely wath ‘the veritable art of the thing 
seen,’ of whom Gustaie Courbet is the 
leader, then there are those w'ho are concerned 
with the vente vraic as much as Courbet 
was, but with the effort to recapture the 
fleeting line and curve, the fugitive beauty 
In the brilliant moment, the resting light, 
the sudden passage of light, drifting shadow , 
the tout ensemble of motion and light, the 
breath, the thrill, the importunate emotion 
of bfc — Gcncault, Delacroix, Decamps, 
Fromentm, Marilliat, Bida, Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Cezanne, Sisley, Degas, etc 

The influence of Impressionism is perhaps 
less noticeable in America than clscw here, 
because American painters are concerned 
rather wuth the practical application of the 
principle to works of art than m the studies 
illustrate c of the theory Its influence, 
how'ever, has been none the less profound, 


and it is no exaggeration to say that it has 
caused the general adoption of a lighter 
tone of color, and made American artists 
as much concerned wuth problems of light 
as those of any other countn This is 
especially true of the younger men Among 
those identified wuth the Impressionistic 
movement m America were the late Theo- 
dore Robinson and John H Twaclitman, 
and among living artists, Julian Mden 
Weir, Childc Hassam, and Mary Cassat 
The last-named artist, one of the earliest 
adherents of the school in Paris, w'as especial- 
ly successful in depicting children and the 
maternal relation See Durct, Lcs pcintrcs tin- 
prcssiontstcs (1S78) , Lecomtc, L’arl vnprts- 
siomste (1892) , Muther, History of Mod- 
ern Painting, vo u (1S96) , Impressionist 
Paviting (1905) , Frank Rutter, Evolution tn 
Modern Art (1926) , Thomas Craven, Modern 
Art (1934) , Random House, French Impics- 
stontsts (1944) 

Impressment, the compulsory enlist- 
ment of soldiers or sailors in time of war 
It was formerly extensivch employed in 
England both m the military and naval 
service, but w'as, as to the former, restrain- 
ed by acts of Parliament at an early date 
and finally abolished m the 16th xear of 
Charles 1 The assertion of the right to 
take British seamen for this purpose from 
neutral ships on the high seas was one of 
the gnevanccs of the United States against 
Great Britain which resulted in the War 
of 1812 

Imprisonment, confinement of a person in 
a prison or other house of detention When 
effected without autlioriti of law' the act 
is denoted false imprisonment, and sub- 
jects the offender to an action for damages 
at the instance of the injured party (See 
Talse Imprisonment ) Imprisonment is 
employed by the duly constituted author- 
ities for various purposes, the principal of 
which are (1) punishment for crime, (2) 
detention until trial of a person accused 
of a criminal offence, (3) punishment for 
contempt of court, (4) coercion to com- 
pel the performance of a judgment or de- 
cree, and (5) detention of a person to se- 
cure his attendance as a witness in criminal 
proceedings Imprisonment w'as formerly 
also resorted to to compel the payment 
of debt by insolvent debtors, but this 
method of coercion has m most ciuhzcd 
countries been abandoned Imprisonment 
lias, since the abolition of the more bar- 
barous methods of penal discipline formerly 
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cmploxcd, become the commonc-t mode of 
inflicting pumJimcnt for enme It his shared 
m the gradual reform of the peml h«s 
ind, through the improvement in the con- 
dition of the prisons ind of prison fire and 
the generd substitution of imprisonment it 
hard libor for solitm confinement, his 
become much more huminc than it was is 
Me is the middle of the list centurv (See 
Pmsos , Pen u Statutes ) The period of im- 
I n-onment for the v inous crimes is fixed 
bx stitutc, there being U'uillx i minimum 
ind maximum limit, within which the mag- 
istrate empowered to impo«c sentence max 
exercise his discretion A recent reform of 
the penal liws in New York and a few 
other states enables the judge in i proper 
ease to commit i conxictcd criminal to pris- 
on for an indefinite term, the actual period 
of impri;onmcnt depending on the bcimior 
oi the prisoner Imprisonment as i meins 
ot judicial coercion is less frequently cm- 
ploxcd, though it remains, is it ilwaxs has 
been, the pnncipil instrument of the courts 
of cquitx to enforce compliance with their 
decrees See article on Equm 

Improvisation, the art of composing 
verses without pre ious preparation, and 
either with or without the accompaniment 
of a musical instrument It wis practiced 
to some extent bx the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, but is more particularly in accom- 
plishment of modern Ililtx In fact, the 
‘father’ of the art is Petrarch (14th Cen- 
tura) Among the more distinguished ex- 
ponents of the art may be mentioned Ma- 
ronc, Accolti, Cnstofcro, and Antomam, alt 
of whom flourished in the jGth Centura , 
Perfetti (1680-1747), who was crowned on 
the Capitol at Rome by Pope Benedict 
mii , the poet Mctastasio, Conllt Olimpica, 
the original of Madame dt StacTs Connne, 
vho also was crowned on the Capitol m 
1776, then later Seno and Rossi, Syria 
(1798-1836), and Signora Mazzci Outside 
of Italy the gift has been possessed bx the 
Swedish poet Bellman, by Daniel Schubart 
and Hoffman von Fallerslcbcn in Germany, 
bx Dc Pradel in France, and bx De Clereq 
in Holland Most great musical composers 
have been improx iscrs in their ow n spec- 
ial art, and so have some of the great 
pianists 

Imputation (L tn+putarc, 'to think in’), 
a theological doctnnc intimately related to 
the orthodox view of the atonement The 
sin of Adam is si d b\ Cil\nri«ts to be im- 


puted to his posterity, who in lum have 
incurred a guilt for which thex are not per 
sonallx responsible (original sm), and in a 
similar wax the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to those who bx faith receive Him, 
having no merit of their own See The 
Thirty-nine Articles (Vos 0 and 11), West- 
11 instrr Confession (chap xi ) 

lmro, International Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organisation, a Macedonian faction 
in Yugoslavia In Max, 1934, Bulgaria out- 
lawed tlie partx, and the Macedonian terri- 
tory was broken up 

Innguo, Great and Little, two of the 
Bahama Islands, West Indies, to the n of 
the Windward Passage, between Cuba and 
Haiti Great Inagua is 50 m long bx 3 $ 
broad, .and has salt marshes Little Inagua 
lies 12 m to the n, and measures S bx 6 
m , p 667 (both islands) 

Inaja Palm ( Maximilians regia), a South 
American palm oxer 100 ft high, with 
leaves from 30 to 50 ft long These arc 
pinnate and drooping, and their fibres are 
used by the natives for cordage, etc Trom 
the fruit, which has a soft pulp and hard 
skin, monkey 5 find sustenance, and Ama- 
zonian Indians mike a kind *of flour which 
thex U'C for seasoning The spathes arc 
used by the Indians as cradles and bx hunt- 
ers as cooking utensils 

In Artieulo Mortis, meaning 'at the point 
of death,’ is a phrase somctimts u«id by 
lawyers, though it has no special legal sig- 
nificance Dxmg declantions art admissible 
in evidence, but the question that arises is 
not whether the declarant was m artieulo 
mortis, but whether he had given up all 
hope of recovery when he made the declara- 
tion 

Inbreeding See Bnrnor c 

Incandescence A body is in a state of 
incandescence when it glows or emits light 
by virtue of bung at a high temperature 
Incandescence varies greatly in degree, and 
is probably due to an increased rate of vi- 
bration of or in the molecules set up by 
mechanical force, chemical action, or the 
flow of electricity As a body becomes pro- 
gressively hotter it first becomes visible in 
the dirk as 1 fog-gray object, then ash 
gray, then yellowish gray, then faintly red, 
then red-hot, orange, yellowish white, 
white-hot, and lastly bluish or even dis- 
tinctly blue Incandescence is usually wit- 
nessed in solids, never in liquids, some- 
times m gases, as nt the hydrogen flame 
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Incandescent Light See Gas Lighting, 
Gas Mantles, Electric Lamps 

Incantation, a set form of words, sung, 
intoned, or spoken, in the belief that it 
produces a supernatural effect Among 'in- 
dent peoples practically all the events of 
human life were attended by incantations 
they were used to banish evil spirits, to 
summon good ones, to bring or keep away 
rain, to heal the sick, to bring success in 
war and love They consist usually of a 
prescribed formula, often kept secret, in- 
volving the following elements (i) sacred 
or powerful names, (2) invocations, 
threats, or entreaties, (3) expressions of 
the commands, washes, or intentions of the 
offerer, (4) sacred narratives of events 
similar to those it is desired to effect At 
the present day, incantations against dis- 
eases or other evils, and for guidance in 
the affairs of love, are frequently practiced 
among primitive peoples See Magic Con- 
sult Burne’s Handbook of Folklore 

Incarnation, the act by which a super- 
natural being assumes a form of flesh, in 
Christian theology, the central fact of re- 
ligion Incarnations of the gods arc com- 
mon m ethnic religions, as in Hinduism — 
Krishna, but the idea is altogether more 
characteristic of the Indo-Germamc world 
than of the Semitic In orthodox theology 
the conception of the incarnation of the 
Divine Son or Logos as expressed m the 
openmg chapter of the Gospel of John, 1 
14, ‘And the Word became flesh ’ See Jesus 
Christ 

Incarvillea, known as the Trumpet Flow- 
er, a genus of perennial plants belonging to 
the order Bignomacea: They bear large 
red or yellow tubular flowers in terminal 
clusters There are about a dozen species 
native to Turkestan and China / dclavayi 
is a greenhouse plant with large trumpet- 
shaped flowers of reddish purple, exceed- 
ingly decorative, I olgcc is a hardy plant 
bearing a profusion of beautiful pale pink 
blossoms 

Incendiarism Sec Arson 

Incense (Latin rtcendo, ‘to bum’), an 
aromatic substance giving off a pleasant 
odor during combustion, used in divine 
service The Oriental fondness for strong 
perfumes, attributed also to the ( gods, is 
the probable basis of the common use m 
the Orient of incense m worship The Baby- 
lonian epic, of unknown antiquity (5000 
b c ) , makes the hero of the flood story 
offer incense on coming out of the Ark 


Its use by ancient Egyptians and Greeks is 
w'ell known The Hebrew' code prescribed 
its use, and it is favorably mentioned m 
the New Testament 

In the Roman Church incense is used in 
the solemn (or high) mass, m the conse- 
cration of churches, in solemn consecra- 
tions of objects intended for use in public 
worship, and at the burial of the dead 
There are also minor mcensations of min- 
lstiants, and a general mcensation of the 
congregation In the Anglican Church the 
use of incense is permitted The incense 
at present m use consists of some resinous 
base The ingredients are usually olibanum, 
benzoin, styrax, and powdered cascanlla 
bark These are so placed in the censer as 
to be sprinkled by falling on a hot plate, 
which immediately volatilizes them, and 
diffuses their odor See Frankincense 

Incest, carnal intercourse between a man 
and w'oman who are by reason of their re 
lationship forbidden to intermarry From 
a very early period it has been under the 
ban of the Church and in early European 
history it was punishable by the civil courts 
as well In the United States, incest is a 
punishable crime, but the degrees within 
which marriage is permissible are regulated 
by the statutes of the various States Sec 
Consanguinity, Marriage 

Inclined Plane, onejif the so-called simple 
mechanical powers depending for its me- 
chanical advantage upon the principle that 
in moving a body against a force w r e do 
w’ork only against the component of the 
force in the direction of motion Thus, in 
drawing a weight of 100 lbs up an incline 
of one in 20 we overcome a force equal to 
one-tw’entieth of the weight — re, 5 lbs 

Income Tax, a tax levied on net income 
by national, state, communal, or municipal 
governments, with wide variations in def- 
initions of taxable income, rates, and meth- 
ods of administration The basic principles 
of income taxation are 4 (Schgman’s In- 
come Tax ) , (1) income means the total 
income, less expense of acquiring it, (2) it 
must be measured over a period of time, 

(3) its use must leave capital unimpaired, 

(4) it includes money income and profits 
which are easily computed as money value 
In England the income tax has been assess- 
ed since 1842 without interruption, and 
while ongmalv intended as a temporary ex- 
pedient, and voted annually in that form, 
it is in reality a permanent part of the Eng 
lish fiscal s>stem As a regulating device 
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to balance receipts and expenditures, its tion to their population In 1913, after a 
rate is fixed annuallv bv Parliament generation of igitation and effort, the Six- 

In 1934 income taxes were in force in lecnlh Amendment making income taxation 
Australia, Austria, Bolivia, Belgium, Can- possible was ratified, and an income tax 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Danzig, was enacted as a part o f the Tariff Law o f 
Ecuador, Estonia, Tinland, Trance, Gcr- 1913 Since 1913 the income tax has re- 
man), Great Britain, Huncarv, Iceland, mamed a permanent source of revenue for 
Ttah, Luxemburg, latvia, Lithuania, The the Tcdcral Government In 1924 Congress 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norvva), Po- made the first attempt to differentiate be- 
hind, Portugal, Rumania, Soviet Russia, tween earned and unearned income It 
Switzerland, Spam, Sweden, Tasmania, was provided that ‘in ease of an individual 
Yugoslavia, United States, Porto Rico the lax shall be credited with 25 per 
Hawaii European Continental laws arc I cent of the amount of the tax which should 
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characterized by low exemptions, and by be payable if his earned net income consti- 
complex and detailed s> stems of gradua- tuted his entire net income, but in no case 
tion and differentiation ma) the credit so allowed exceed 15 per 

United Stales — Under the burden of the cent of the amount normal!) due’ Earned 
Civil War an income tax was enacted in income was defined as income from wages 
1862 but proved unpopular, and after un- salaries, professional fees or pa)mcnts for 
dergomg numerous alterations was abolish- personal services, up to but not over $10,000 
cd in 1872 In 1894 an income tax was im- In 1942 income tax rates increased July 1, 
posed by the Wilson Tariff Act, but the Su- 1943 a 20% withholding lew started 
premc Court held it unconstitutional on State Income Tax Laois deal with 
the ground that the income tax was a 'di- (1) determination of the persons subject to 
rcct’ tax and direct taxes must be appor- the tax, (2) definition of taxable income, 
Uoned among the different States in proper- (3) rates of taxation, (4) personal credits 
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or exemptions allowed, and (5) admin- 
istrative organization The States differ 
widely m their methods of handling these 
problems Consult Reports of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue , A L 
Hirding, Double Taxation of Property and 
Income (1933). J G Herndon, Your New 
Income Tax , and Relief {torn International 
Income Taxation (193 2 ) 1 J J Klein, Fed- 
eral Income Taxation (1931) > H D Simp- 
son, The Effects 0} a properly Tax off-set 
under an Income Tax (1931), Fedctal and 
State Tax Systems Year Book, V S Master 
Tax Guide (1946) 

Incommensurable, in mathematics, is the 
term applied to a number which cannot be 
represented as a definite fraction — 1 c , as 
the ratio of two whole numbers The square 
roots of the vast majority of the natural 
numbers arc incommcnsurables 

Inconnu, or Mackenzie River Salmon 
( Stenodus mackensti), known locally as 
the Conny, a fish inhabiting the rivers of 
Arctic Amenca and Asia The inconnu is 
an excellent food fish 

Inconvertible Paper Currency Bank or 
government notes arc said to be incon- 
vertible when the holders arc not entitled to 
claim from the issuers immediate payment 
of them m gold or silver 

Incorporation, the legal process by which 
a corporation is created In the United 
States the power of creating corporations 
is vested in Congress and the State legis- 
lators, which have passed general statutes 
defining the conditions 

Incorporeal Property, property that is 
not susceptible of seisin or physical posses- 
sion 

Increment, Unearned, in economics, a 
phrase applied by J S Mill to denote an 
increase m the capital value of land arising 
solely from public improvements, the 
growth of population, and other causes not 
attributable to the efforts of the proprietor 

Incubation commonlv signifies the proc- 
ess of developing the egg into a complete 
animal outside the body of the parent 
Though in the strict sense of the term in- 
cubation is peculiar to birds, brooding over 
the eggs or the young is common also with 
some of the reptiles, amphibians, and in- 
sects The only mammals to practice incuba- 
tion are the echidna, which places its eggs 
in a pouch resembling that of the marsu- 
pials, and the ornithorhyncus, which broods 
its eggs m a nest in a burrow 

Incubation Period, in infective diseases, 


signifies the term of development of the dis- 
ease from the time of infection until the 
appearance of the outward svmptoms 
Incubators The art of hatching eggs by 
artificial means was known to the Chinese 
and Egyptians at a verv early period The 
first modern incubator which combined the 
essential properties of regulation of tem- 
perature, admission of fresh air, and con- 
trol of moisture was invented bv Thomas 
Christv, who employed hot water in a cis 
tern which overlaid and partly surrounded 
an egg drawer, the whole being enclosed in 
a jacketed wooden chest The more recent 
American incubators utilize hot air The 
chief general principle involved in apparatus 
of this type is that thev incubate entirely 
without supplied moisture, by reason of the 
fact that the warmed air is so admitted to 
the egg chamber as to obvaatc an evaporat- 
ing draft or too rapid circulation of air in 
the mtenor Regulation of temperature is 
effected by means of a bar thermostat 
Before placing the eggs m the machine 
they should be ‘balanced’ by standing on 
the large end for several hours Thev are 
turned daily while hatching until the i8tb 
day They should be tested on the 7th, nth, 
and 15th days, and all infertile or ‘dead-in- 
thc-shcir eggs promptly removed, as they 
emit unwholesome gases While daily cool- 
ing for 5 to 10 minutes is commonly prac 
ticed, the Experiment Stations have proved 
that more and stronger chicks are raised 
from eggs which arc not cooled Compared 
With natural incubation, the percentage of 
incubator hatch is lower than for the hen 
The mortality after hatching is larger 
among incubator chicks Mtcr incubation 
the chicks are cared for m artificially heat- 
ed brooders, and when sufficiently grown 
and feathered are gradualv hardened to 
open-air life The advantages of artificial 
incubation, how cv r er, arc many Chicks 
may be produced several weeks before the 
hens will set, and these early hatched chick- 
ens will begin to produce eggs coircspond- 
mgly early in the following wantcr, with 
non-sitting breeds — the most profitable for 
egg production — artificial incubation is a 
necessity, and much larger numbers can 
/be raised with a fraction of the care re- 
quired in the case of hens 
Humat. In cu bator —This is a device re- 
sembling the egg incubator, employed in 
preserving the lives of undersized and pre- 
maturely born infants It was invented 
about 1840, but did not come into practical 
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use until 1878, when it was adopted b\ the 
Pans Maternity Hospital The apparatus 
consists of a case with non-conducting walls, 
containing a suitable couch or cot, and hav- 
<ng a double glass door through which the 
patient may be constantly watched with- 
out exposure to change of temperature The 
interior is warmed to a temperature of 88° 
to 90° F b> a circulating hot-water system 
automatical!} controlled bv a thermostat 
Fresh air, warmed and moistened, is sup- 
plied bv a aentilaiing si stem With the 
aid of this apparatus the mortality among 


the United States Among the forms of in- 
decency thus prohibited bv law are in- 
decent exposure, the publication or posting 
of indecent advertisements, the exhibition 
of indecent pictures, the selling or giving 
aw a} of obscene boohs or prints, the use 
of lewd and indecent expressions m public, 
the exhibition of indecent pla>s 
Indecent Exposure, or exposure of the 
person, is a common law offence committed 
bj one who pubhclv reveals his naked body 
or some part thereof in a manner repugnant 
to ordinary decency or morality 
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pre-mxturely born children has been greatly 
reduced Consult bulletins of the U S De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D C 
Incumbent, in English law, the holder of 
an ecclesiastical benefice or living The right 
to appoint an incumbent may be vested m 
a private individual to whom it maj be- 
long as a species of property 
Incunabula, the earliest printed boohs, a 
term generally confined to those issued be- 
fore the year 1500 

Indecency, lewd, obscene, or grossly im- 
moral conduct m public, made punishable 
as a crime bx statute both n England and 


Indemnity signifies protection or relief 
against loss or legal liability A pohc> of 
fire insurance is perhaps the commonest ex- 
ample of a contract 01 indemnity against 
loss An Act of Indemnity is a statute passed 
to free certain persons or classes of per- 
sons from civil or criminal habibty m re- 
spect of facts committed bv them In- 
demnity is also used in a wider sense to in- 
clude compensation of anv hind, such as 
must, in terms of the Constitution, be paid 
to one w hose property is compulsorily taken 
for public purposes 

Indenture, in law is a deed under the 
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seals of different parties employing mutual 
agreements entered into between them and 
having copies equal in number to the number 
of the parties to the transaction These copies 
were all written on one and the same piece 
of paper, divided by a waved or indented 
line After being cut apart along this indent- 
ed line, the original copies when produced 
could be identified by matching their edges 
together See Deed 

Independence Bay, in the northern part 
of Greenland, about lat 8i° 37' n It was 
discovered by R E Peary on July 4, 
1892 

Independence Day, the anniversary of 
the adoption of Congress of the Declaration 
of Independence (July 4, 1776), is observed 
as a legal holiday throughout the United 
States 

Independence, Declaration of Sec 
Declaration of Independence 

Independence Hall, a famous historical 
building situated on Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia Originally erected in 1732-4, it 
was used as the Pennsylvania State House, 
and from 1775 to 1781 was the meeting 
place of the Continental Congress Here 
Washington was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and in the east room the Declaration 
of Independence was signed The famous 
Liberty Bell hangs in the rear hall of the 
first floor The place was restored in 1898, 
and now contains a collection of Revolu- 
tionary relics 

Independent Churches of Christ m 
Christian Union Sec Christian Union 
Churches 

Independent Labor Party of Great 
Britain, The, was inaugurated at Biadford 
on Jan 14, 1893 It was established with 
the object of bringing the trade unions of 
the countrv into the political arena as a 
distinct organization for securing direct rep- 
resentation of labor in Parliament, without 
any regard either to Liberalism or Toryism 
The Independent Labor Partv has been 
frankly a socialist organization from its in- 
ception 

Independent Order of Oddfellows Sec 
Oddfellows 

Indeterminate Equation An equation 
involving two unknown quantities, and with 
no other condition imposed, admits of an 
unlimited number of solutions, such an 
equation is known as an indeterminate one 

Indeterminate Sentence, a sentence im- 
posed upon an offender against the law, for 
an indefinite period of time between 3 and 


10 vears, the length to be determined by 
the behavior of the prisoner The principle 
upon which the indeterminate sentence is 
based is that the primary’ object of impris- 
onment is the reformation of the offender 
and his restoration to society 

Index, m mathematics, is a number at- 
tached to a quantity to indicate the power 
to which that quantity is to be raised 

Index, Cephalic Sec Anthropology 

Indexing The term inde\ generally means 
a scries of references to a given book or 
books arranged m alphabetical order, with 
subdivisions and cross references It is of 
the utmost value, especially to students and 
scholars, and has come to be regarded al- 
most as a necessity in works of reference 
It is usually placed at the end of the work 
The card catalogues of Modern Libraries 
arc all good instances of the development of 
indexing in recent times See also Catv- 
LOCUIXO 

Index Librorum Prohibitorum, vel Ex- 
purgandorum, a list of books officially pro- 
hibited by the Roman Church While the 
writings of Anus arc the earliest example 
cf this prohibition, the first catalogue of 
forbidden works was by Pope Gelasius 
(492-6) Other editions have been pub- 
lished from time to time Additions in the 
intervals between editions are made bv 
decrees which arc published at Rome and 
cuculatcd in the various countries The cen- 
soring and condemnation of books arc vest- 
ed m the Congregation of the Index, which 
has universal jurisdiction The case of St 
George Mivart, the celebrated naturalist, 
who was condemned for his articles m Eng- 
lish periodicals, is a recent example of a 
modern author whose works have failed of 
approval Some of the w'orks of Jewell, 
Usher, Sanderson, Bull, Pearson, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Addison, Goldsmi'h, and Macau- 
lay are in the Index 

Index Numbers, in economics arc num- 
bers designed to show the average of prices 
at anv given time either for specified groups 
of commodities or in general They are 
obtained bv comparing the latios of prices 
at the given time with prices at a previous 
date chosen as a standard and fixed arbi- 
trarily at 100 The earliest use of the de- 
vice is credited to an Italian, G R Carh, 
as earlv as 1764 The five current series 
maintained in the United States are those 
of Bradstreet, Dun, U S Department of 
Labor, Thomas Gibson, and the New’ York 
Times Annalist 
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India, d large pchmbula in Asia, belong- 
ing to Great Britain India is almost sur- 
rounded by natural boundaries the Hima- 
laya Mts on the n , the Sumelian Mts on 
the w , the Arabian Sea on the sis , the 
Indian Ocean on the s , the Bay of Bengal 
and some low mountain ranges on the e 
The empire of India includes British India, 
that portion governed directlv bv British offi- 
cials and the Indian States ruled by native 
officials subject to British control The total 
area, including Burma on the e, is about 
1,805,300 sq m and the population is about 
352,000,000 The capital of India is New 
Delhi, p 447 , 4 2 

The physical divisions of India comprise 
the borderland on the n w frontier, the 
mam Indian peninsula, ruth its three sub- 
divisions of the alluvial plains of Upper 
India, the Dekhan (Deccan) plateau, and 
the maritime districts, and, finally , the 
province of Burma The Noithwcstern Bor- 
derland — The crumpling and folding of the 
rocks in the late Tertiary times have given to 
India on the nw its magnificent frontier 
of mountain ranges, through the softer beds 
of whidi the nvers have cut a path to the 
Indus, and formed the passes by which friend 
and foe have poured into India The Pemn- 
stda — The plains of the Indus and Gangctic 
systems owe alike their prosperity and their 
desolation to the nvers Indus, Jumna, 
Ganges, and Brahmaputra On the n the 
Himalai as (‘abode of snow’) rise to a mean 
elevation of 18,000 ft in successive ranges, 
occupying a breadth of some 200 m , and 
sweeping m a continuous curve of 1,500 m 
from Kashmir to Assam Beneath them lies 
a deep trough of rank vegetation, known as 
the Tarai, while the Sivahks, the graveyard 
of countless mammals, raised by more recent 
disturbances, form a footrest to them from 
Hardwar to the banks of the Beas, and en- 
close the Duns, or valleys, of which Dchra 
Dun forms the largest bay of territory 
Below the mountain barrier stretch the 
alluvial plains, till on one side they reach 
the Arabian Sea, which washes the coasts 
of Kutch, and the Bay of Bengal on the 
other On the w an uplifted arm of meta- 
morphic rocks, known as the Aravalis, di- 
vides Rajputana, and their debris has help- 
ed to form the Vmdhya Mountains, whose 
secondary sandstone formations are con- 
tinued almost up to the Ganges below Be- 
nares The Vindhj as form the divide be- 
tween Hindustan and the Dckkan, and in 
the past this barrier diverted the course 


of Aryan advance to the e of Bengal The 
Ganges docs not, like the Indus, nse on 
the farther slopes of the Himalayas, but on 
the seaward fact of the higher ranges, fin- 
ally uniting with the Brahmaputra to form 
the vast delta of 80 m along the Bay of 
Bengal 

The second division of the Indian conti- 
nent is the great tableland of the Dehhan 
The provinces of British India situated in 
the Dehhan are Bombay on the w, the 
Central Provinces and Berar m the n , 
Madras on the e and s , and on the sw the 
highland districts of Coorg perched on the 
West Ghats The chief native states are 
Haidarabad and Mysore, with numerou c 
Maratha states under Bombay and the 
Central India Agencv Most of the Dekkan 
is subject to frequent droughts The man- 
time division includes on the c the dis- 
tricts of Madras and a fringe of Bengal, 
with the deltas formed by the Godavari and 
the Mahanadi, and on the w the districts 
of Bombay Travancorc and Cochin are 
the chief native states in this portion of 
the continent 

Climate — The whole country has three 
well-marked seasons— the cool, the hot, and 
the rainy The cool months are November, 
December, January, and a part of Febru- 
ary , the dry hot weather precedes, and the 
moist hot weather follows the periodical 
rams The ramv season falls in the middle 
of summer and is called monsoon It is 
the occasional failure of the monsoons that 
causes the periodical famines to which the 
country is liable The central tableland is 
cool comparatively, but the alternations of 
heat and cold differ greatly elsewhere 
In the nw there is burning heat with 
hot winds m summer, and frost at night 
in winter In the s the heat is more tem- 
pered, but the winter is cool only, and not 
cold 

Fauna — The domesticated animals are, 
first, the cattle — cows, buffaloes, oven, the 
last two do the work of agriculture The 
bull and cow are sacred animals to Hindus, 
and by them are never killed for food The 
indigenous breeds of horses m India are 
being improved by the importation of foreign 
sires They have never been employed in 
agriculture The pony, the donkey, and 
the mule are largely used Sheep and goats 
are abundant Pigs are plentiful, but they 
are despised by the upper and middle class- 
es of the people Monkeys are tame and 
are held sacred Wild animals include the 
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ligcr, panther, cheetah, boar, bear, bison, ele- 
phant, and rhinoceros Crocodiles and alli- 
gators infest most of the nvcis Deer of all 
sorts abound The elephant is aised only for 
purposes of war or of state, both bj the 
government and by the nativ c nobihtj 
Poisonous snakes abound At the seaport 
towns the supply of fish is excellent, and fish- 
curmg 1$ largely practiced by the natives 

Flora — Cereals arc abundant — lice, maize, 
millet, and wheat, and tropical products — 
tobacco, sugar, ginger, and spices — arc plenti- 
ful The indigenous flowers arc not rich, the 
water-lilies being the best Flowering shrubs 
are very fine Of trees in the plains near the 
coasts the palm order has several varieties 
Inland the mango fruit ttee and the orange, 
the umbrageous banjan, the sacred peepul, 
and the bamboo arc features in the landscape 
In the hills the teak and other useful timber 
trees are obtained In the Himalavas are the 
cedar, the pine, the fir, and the jumper 

Civil AdnumsUation — The Government of 
India Act, which embodys a new' Constitution 
providing self-go\ ernment for India, became 
effective April i, 1937, as to the 11 provinces 
previously administered directly bv British 
officials It will extend to the states ruled bv 
native princes having British trcat> relations 
upon formal acceptance bv these states, as 
provided in the Act This constitution pre- 
scribes that the central government of India 
at New Delhi, shill include a British Gover- 
nor-Gcneral and tw o native legislative cham- 
bers, one to be known as the Council of 
State and the other as the House of Asscmblv 
From membeis of these bodies is to be con- 
stituted the Governor-General’s Cab net of 
Ministers to conduct all matters of Federal 
Government Membership of the Council of 
State is to be partly through election on a 
franchise of about 100,000 persons and paitlv 
through appointment bv native rulers The 
House of Assembly is to be composed of 250 
members chosen by provincial legislatures 
and some 125 members representing native 
rulers 

Each of the major provinces will have its 
provincial government headed bv a British- 
appointed Governor and an elected legis- 
lature, the provincial Cabinet Ministers be- 
ing selected from members of the legislature 
In some provinces the legislature is to be bi- 
cameral, m others um-cameral 

The Constitution defines the respective 
powers of the Federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, and provides that such powers as 
the rulers of states do not transfer to the 


Federal Government will be reserved to them 
Matters pertaining to the defense of India, 
to ecclesiastical affairs and to external rela- 
tions outside the British Empire, are reserved 
to the Governor-General Certain emergencj 
prerogatives are vested in the Governor-Gen- 
eral and provincial Governors with respect 
to their administrative spheres for use under 
extreme circumstances 
The new Constitution was not greeted with 
general satisfaction, for such could not be 
expected m so vast a country so affected bv 
differences of race, religion and political 
ideals, all more or less influenced by the com- 
plications of caste, jet befSic the end of 
1937 it was functioning m the 11 major 
provinces, but owing to the reluctance of 
the state rulers to vicld up an> of their 
autocratic powers, and the hesitanej of the 
provincial nationalists to enter into part- 
nership with states dominated bv personal 
rule, the new Federal Government failed to 
be established during 1938 The movement 
for dominion status grew in 1939 and in 1947 
Britain promised independence in 1948 
British Provinces — Nowhere is education 
more widely diffused than m Madras, or the 
administration beset with fewer difficulties 
The leading cities are Madras, pop 647,000 
Madura, 182,000, and Tnclunopolv, 143,000 
Coffee, cardamom, and cinchona are the chief 
products of the well-wooded and picturesque 
tract of Coarg, which is often described as 
the Indian Switzerland The Bombay Presi- 
dency consists of three well-marked divisions 
— the maritime strip of the Konkan, the 
plateau of the Dekhan, and the plains ot 
Sind Bombaj, the capital, is the second citv 
of India m population, 1,161,000, Poona, 
250,000, Ahmadabad, 314,000, Surat, 114,868, 
and Karachi, 264,000, arc large centers of 
commeicc and population The Central Proo- 
tuces are m part liable to drought, but rich in 
forests and in tracts that jield full harvests 
of com and cotton in favoiablc seasons 
N&gpur, 101,415, is the headquarters of the 
governor, and Jabulpur, 124,000, is the only 
other considerable city of the provinces ( 
North of Sind is the Punjab, with its capital 
at Lahore, 430,000 The United Provinces, 
wath their capitals at Allahabad, 184,000, and 
Lucknow, 275,000, constitute the most im- 
portant province in the empire Thej arc in- 
habited b> a strong and thnftv population 
The chief cit> of Bengal is Calcutta, with 
its suburbs the most populous citv in India 
Its population, with Howrah, on the op- 
posite bank of the Hugh, is 1 486,000, and 
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Patnai despite the terrible mages of plague, 
has a population of 160,000 Altogether 
there arc 16 large cities m Bengal, and no 
less than 14 of its districts have a population 
exceeding 2,000,000 each The permanent 
settlement of the land tax is generally in 
force The rainfall rarely fails except in 
Onssa Assam , vuth its chief city, Shillong, 
has three divisions, of which two ate m the 
vallevs of the Brahmaputra and the Surma, 
and one in the hill districts Tea is ex- 
tensively cultivated, one-fifth of the popu- 
lation are aboriginals, and there is no large 
citv in the province Burma is described 
under another heading Ajmcrc and Mcrwara 
form two small districts, with headquarters 
at Ajmere, a aty containing a population 
of 120,000 British Baluchistan, with head- 
quarters at Quetta, has a population of 
about 308,000 The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, of which Port Blair is the headquar- 
ters, are a penal settlement, with a popula- 
tion of 26,439 

The Native Stales — The native states 
number between six and seven hundred 
pnmapalitics of different sizes, enjoving 
various degrees of independence in their 
internal affairs, but having one feature in 
common— that the courts of British India 
exerase no jurisdiction over anv of their 
inhabitants unless they are British subjects 
or British servants Their territories are, in 
fact, foreign territory, and if their chiefs 
are unfit, from age or other cause, to ad- 
minister them, the requisite authority and 
jurisdiction over their subjects are exercised 
for them by the suzerain power, courts of 
foreign jurisdiction being established not 
by the law of Bntish India but by the 
wall of the Bntish government At the 
same time, ever} native state, the largest 
'as w ell as the smallest, enjoj s only a limit- 
ed independence The Bntish government 
has a nght to regulate the strength and 
equipment of their military forces No na- 
tive state has any foreign or external rela- 
tions The protecting power acts for them 
m all international and interstate affairs 
Even m the exercise of their internal ad- 
ministration, the Bntish government inter- 
feres to prevent dismemberment, to sup- 
press rebellions, to check gross misrule, and 
to stop inhuman practices, slavery, or re- 
ligious persecutions Bntish policy thus 
maintains rule over an area of more a 
million square pules, and a population es- 
timated at seventy-two millions 

Agriculture and Other Industries * — Of 


the whole population, whether in Bntish 
India or m the native states, about 70 per 
cent either till the land or are engaged in 
operations directlj connected with agn- 
culturc The rural character of the Indian 
populations weakens their powers of co- 
operation or interest m national self-gov- 
ernment, it renders them tenacious of local 
customs and traditions, it narrows their 
trade and commerce, and aggravates the 
distress caused bv failure of rains or canals 
If the rainfall is msuffiaent for ^agricultural 
operations, rural soacty is paralyzed The 
cultivation of tea, the extension of cotton 
mills, and the development of the mineral 
resources of India partially relieve the ten- 
sion, while schemes of irrigation have re- 
claimed the deserts of Sind, the Punjab, 
and parts of Rajputana, and even in the 
Dckhan have saved the people from much 
suffering The conclusion at which the 
famine commissioners arrived in 1880 has 
been confirmed by subsequent years — vis, 
that all Indian famines are to be directly 
traced to the occurrence of seasons of un- 
usual drought, and that British India in- 
variably grow’s sufficient food supplies for 
its population The prevention of fammes, 
therefore, resolves itself into measures for 
increasing cultivation by irrigation, while 
the mitigation of famine depends upon the 
means of communication, with the timely 
provision of relief works and wages for 
those who can work, and gratuitous relief 
for those who cannot 
The pnnapal crops are rice and millet, 
but very large quantities of wheat and 
other food grains, and of sugar, tea, cot- 
ton, oil seeds, opium, jute, indigo, and to- 
bacco are cultivated Tea culture is also of 
importance The most important indigenous 
industry, after agriculture, is the weaving 
of cotton cloths Other important indus- 
tries are silk culture and weaving, shawl 
and carpet weaving, wood-carving and 
metal-working India’s mineral wealth is 
considerable coal, gold, petroleum, salt, 
manganese ore, lead, iron ore, silver, plat- 
inum, and preaous stones are produced 
Communications are hardlv less important 
than irrigation to an agricultural popula- 
tion Railways ire under the direct con- 
trol of the supreme government, but the 
country is also traversed by good metalled 
roads m every direction 
Language — To the inhabitants of India 
who, although generally a mixed race ol 
Dra vidian and Aiyan origin, now form 
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rrtanv distinct nations, no general state- of those families — the Aryo-Indian, the 
ment can apply The acute but unwarhke Dravidnn, and the Tibcto-Burman— repre 
inhabitants of the Gangctic delta arc quite sent the speech of 97 per cent of the m- 
unhke the less intellectual but sturdier races habitants To the first of these belong 
of the upper basins of the Ganges and the Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Punjabi, Gujarati, 
Indus — t c the Northwestern Provinces and Unya, Urdu, and Sindhi, spoken bv over 
the Punjab These latter again arc dissim- 221,000,000 of people Of the Dravidian 
i'ar from the liigh-brcd and chivalrous race group, the principal representatives arc 
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of Rajasthan or Rajputana, and the hardv Tamil, Tclugu, Canarcso, and Mala>alam, 
though humble Mahratta of the West spoken by 56,500,000 In the third group, 
Ghats Still further varieties arc found in the Tibcto-Buiman, Burmese is spoken by 
the half-warlike and partly refined races some 9,500,000, other blanches represent but 
of the eastern coast and southern peninsula, a small fi action of the total population The 
mixed up with races of lcssei spmt and same maj be spoken bj aboriginal tribes 
culture Though nearly a hundred and Religions — -Two principal religions — Hin- 

fifty languages, derived from nearly twentj du and Mohammedan — account for about 
linguistic families, are spoken m India, three 92 per cent of the population Of these, 
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the former claims more thin 217,000,000, 
the latter, about 67,000,000 The Buddhists 
number some 11,000,000 Of Christians 
there ate nearly 4,000,000 Jews number 

21.000 Commerce Great Britain takes about 
32 6 per cent of the exports and the "United 
States about 106 per cent 

Education — The masses of the Indian 
populations arc illiterate Less than six 
persons out of everv 100 have ever learned 
or are learning to read and wnte Such as 
it is, education is distributed ven uncvcnlv 
among sexes, dasses, and localities Accord- 
ing to the records of 1941 there were some 

15.800.000 children at school, or about one- 
fifth of those who were of school-going age 
Bombav owes its high position to the Parvis 
and the Brahmans, who attach the highest 
value to education The most illiterate of 
all are the aborigines, found chicflv in the 
Central Provinces Mohammedans, especnl- 
fv in the north, prefer the religious instruc- 
tion given m their mosques to the more 
practical secular teachings of public schools 
There are universities at Calcutta Madras 
Bombav, Punjab and Allahabad Them 
have 'numerous affiliated colleges, in which 
a higher education is given than at the 
schools Normal schools for the training of 
teachers have been established There are 
also medical technical schools, and a few' art 
schools In 1936 there were 115000 students 
at universities and professional colleges 
About 2 per cent were women 

History — first Penod — During the 
earlier periods, the population of India ap- 
pears to have been made up of four gTeat 
races, distinguished by a difference of col- 
or The earliest of these, it seems certain, 
was the black race or group of black 
races, speaking the languages called Dravidian 
and now inhabiting the peninsula of South In- 
dia, called the Dckhan The second race in 
primitive time was probably the yellow 
race, with Chinese affinities, whose rem- 
nants, driven to the hills, arc the Santals 
of Bengal and the Savaras of Madras The 
two remaining great races were the red 
Rajputs and the white Brahmans The 
pure nucleus of the Brahmans is white, 
this color showing most clearly m the 
Brahman women, who arc not exposed to 
the sun, just as the distinctly red color is 
most dearly seen m the Rajput women, for 
the same reason In features, the Brahmans 
of the best type resemble the ancient Ro- 
mans Blue eyes are sometimes found 
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among them, especially the Brahmans of 
Kashmir 

At a penod long anterior to Gautama 
Buddha (sixth century bc) a composite 
polity had been formed through an adjust- 
ment between these four races It was 
called m Sanskrit Chaturvarnyam from the 
words Chatur, ’four,’ and Varna, ‘color,’ 
that is, the system or polity of the Foul 
Colors Two pnnciplcs underlay this com- 
plex polity The first was the ‘color line’ 
All possible barners were put in the way of 
mtermarnage between races of different col- 
or, and this was done so effectively that, 
while there has been race admixture, there 
remains a pure nucleus of each of the four 
at the present dav The second principle 
was that, m the comjiosite state, each race 
should fulfill the function for which it was 
best fitted by race, genius and character 
Therefore the red Rajputs, because of their 
martial valor, were the rulers and warriors 
To the white Brahmans, with their high 
intellectual powers, were allotted scholarly 
and priestly duties The yellow races, who, 
like their kinsmen m China, had a gift for 
agriculture, were the farmers The black 
race, akin to the Negritos of the Malay 
peninsula and islands, and perhaps to the 
aborigines of Australia, but much more 
highlv developed, were at first artisans, di- 
vided into classes according to the material 
m which they worked, gold, silver, bronze, 
iron, wood, and stone Some of the most 
remarkable temples m South India, verit- 
able sky-scrapers, ‘built by gnnts and 
finished by jewelers,’ appear to represent 
the work of the black race, or races 
Just as each of these four races made a 
contribution to the complex state, so each 
of them made a contribution to the com- 
plex religious system of ancient India To 
begin with the oldest, the black races, thev 
appear to have followed practices which, 
m the middle ages, would have been de- 
scribed as magic, and which the early 19th 
ccnturv might have classed with mesmer- 
ism, practices depending on a belief m per- 
sonal magnetism, which might be directed 
by the will to produce good or evil effects, 
to heal or to harm The yellow race, as in 
China, were spiritualists, believing in the 
continued presence of the ghosts of parents 
and ancestors as invisible members of the 
still undivided family, and seeking, bv 
various means, including what would now 
be called mediums, to keep up unbroken in 
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tercourse with these spirits of the depart- 
ed, and to obtain their counsel m all fam- 
ily problems 

The white Brahmans, besides a very sim- 
ilar cult of the spirits of ancestors, had a 
theological system, expressed in an elaborate 
ritual, the chief features of which consist- 
ed of the thousand hymns which were later 
gathered in the ten ‘circles’ of the Rtg Veda, 
these same hymns arranged m different ways 
also made up the Sdnta Veda and the Yajttr 
Veda, and the Brahmans were therefore 
called the ‘men of the three Vedas ’ It is ol 
high interest that not only the most char- 
acteristic principles of ancient India’s re- 
ligion — the twin doctrines of spiritual liber- 
ation and of reincarnation through the 
bondage of works — appear to have been 
contributed by the red Rajputs, but also 
from the same race, and not from the 
white Brahmans, came the heroic figures of 
Indian religious history, the great avatars, 
or divine incarnations, like Rama, the hero 
of the Ramatana, Krishna, the hero of 
the Mahabharata , and Pnnce Siddhartha, 
better known as Gautama Buddha It is 
significant, also, that the great religious 
movement of which Krishna was the cen- 
tral figure, and lvhich finds its best expres- 
sion in the Bhagavad Gila, was in fact a 
revival of the great twin teachings of the 
far older Upamshads the teaching of spir- 
itual liberation, or Nirvdna, and the teach- 
ing of reincarnation through the bondage 
of W’orks Thus Krishna is made to declare, 
m the Bhagavad Gita ‘Many arc my past 
births, O Arjuna, and also thine, mine I 
know, but thine thou knowest not ’ The 
name, and the idea, of Nirvana is found 
throughout the Bhagavad Gita, the idea, 
not of annihilation, but of full consciousness 
and immortal splendor 

The true significance of the religious 
movement of the sixth century before our 
era of which the Rajput prince Siddhartha, 
known as Gautama Buddha, was the cen- 
tral, heroic figure, would, therefore, appear 
to be, that it was a second revolt, precisely 
like that of the Rajput Krishna, against the 
priestly tyrannj of the Brahmans For cen- 
turies the disciples of the Buddha fought 
against the pncstlj tryanny of the Brah- 
mans, and gamed royal converts like the 
great King Asoka, but the Brahmans finallj 
triumphed and drove the Buddhists bejond 
the confines of India, to China, Burma, and 
Tibet, fastening upon India the deadening 
spiritual tyranny of pnesl-craft and super- 


stition which, more e\en than the Moslem 
conquest, was the cause of India’s moral 
echpsc through centuries, an eclipse which 
has so long hidden the glories of her splen- 
did past 

Buddhist Period — From bc 259, when 
the Mauryan king Asoka w’as crowned at 
Patahputra, we begin to fit together a 
skeleton of history from relics m stone, 
earth, or clay, and from tables, inscriptions, 
and corns collected and arranged by Euro- 
pean research Asoka’s pillars ,and rock in- 
scriptions (b c 253-251) indicate the far 
reach of his rule His edicts prohibit the 
sacrifice of animals, order medical relief 
for man and beast, enjoin the planting of 
trees and sinking of wells, du'cll with satis- 
faction on the peace and prosperity which 
prevail, and preach the virtues of liberal- 
ity, piety, and religious toleration Thc> 
excite our interest m the state of India, but 
leave it unsatisfied Architectural remains 
supply lists of dynasties, and nothing more 
The navvy’s shovel disinters coins which 
tell the tragedy of vanished empire, but 
give no details of its rise and fall The 
Maurvan rulers at Magadha claim our mam 
interest From about 300 bc to the 5th 
century aj> they maintained their author- 
ity But other dynasties assert claims to a 
pre-eminence w'hich no histone facts can 
prove or refute Real history, in fact, re- 
mains a blank until the lund light of Mah- 
mud’s destructive expeditions falls upon its 
pages 

Mohammedan Period — Wc arc now' upon 
firmer ground, and from ad 1001 onwards 
there is abundance of material for history 
Kings wrote memoirs, foreign visitors were 
entertained, and literary men were patron- 
ized and assisted Betivcen 1001 and the 
conquest of Delhi by Baber (1527) f° ur 
kings claim special attention — Mahmud, 
Shabab-ud-din, AJa-ud-din, and Moham- 
med Tughlak, Mahmud’s grandfather, a 
Turki slave, founded the dynasty of Ghazni 
a d 961 Mahmud led a succession of ex- 
peditions against the Indian principalities, 
carrying the spoils to Ghazni (1024) In 
1176, Shabab-ud-din, though he failed to 
subdue the Rajputs, brought under his swax 
Gujurat, Gwalior, Bengal, and the whole of 
Hindustan except Main a On his death 
(1206) Hindustan became detached from 
Afghanistan, and upon this unhappy coun- 
try the stress and storm of the Moguls fell 
Kutb-ud-din, whom Shab-ud-dm had left in 
command of his Indian forces, became Jong 
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of Delhi, and founded the line of slav e kings 
who ruled from 1206 till 12SS The Turhi 
house of Khilji (1288-1321) held the Mogul 
inv aders m check , and the most famous of 
that line, Ala-ud-dm (1295-1316), extended 
his sway down even to Madras Thus the 
succeeding Tughlak dynasty (1321-99) held 
rule over a larger kingdom than had ever 
come under one crown, until the mad freaks 
of Mohammed Tughlak broke it into pieces 
His projects of foreign conquest in the direc- 
tion of China and Persia ended disastrously, 
impoverishing his treasury, and letting loose 
upon his defenceless subjects a host of un- 
paid soldiery \ vivid description of the 
desolation and disorder which prevailed is 
given by Ibn Batuta 

Baber acquired Kabul in 1504, and in- 
vaded thc'Punjab, claiming it as part of the 
heritage of Tamerlane In 1524 he gained a 
vn-torv at Lahore, and two years later he 
defeated Ibrahim Lodi near Panipat, and oc- 
cupied Delhi and Agra, ruthlessly putting to 
the sword all who dared to oppose him 
^Stcp bv step he won back the revolted prov- 
inces of Cvvahor, Mcwar, Chandn, and Ben- 
gal, but died at Agra (1530), in the midst of 
family quarrels and intrigues His son and 
successor, Humayun, commenced a disas- 
trous reign bv resigning Kabul and the Pun- 
jab to his brother Camran He then invaded 
Gujurat, and had just taken Champancr 
when tidings of the rebellion of Shir Khan 
in Bchar reached him Returning to deal 
with this outbreak, he suffered a signal de- 
feat at Kanauj (1540) , and eventually fled 
to Amirkot (TJmarkot) Later on he took 
refuge in Persia, then ruled by Shah Tarn- 
asp, leavmg Shir Khan to establish himself 
and his descendants of the Sur line on the 
throne of Delhi Shortly afterwards, with 
the help of a Persian force, he captured Ka- 
bul and Kandahar, and invading the Punjab, 
had bv 1555 recovered Lahore, Delhi, and 
Agra, when he met with an accident, and 
died before his general, Bairam Khan, had 
finally crushed the resistance of Sikandar 
Sur 

Akbar was only thirteen years of age when 
his father died, m 1556 Akbar, in 1560, took 
full command of the vessel of state He died 
in 1605, having established an Indian empire 
not merely on the foundation of military 
force, but upon sound principles of civil ad- 
ministration His spirit of religious tolera- 
tion and his patronage of Sanskrit literature 
won the Hindus to his side, while his aboli- 
tion of the yens, or capitation tax on infid- 


els, removed an irritation which was not 
merely one of taxation His revenue system 
conferred upon the masses of the cultivators 
the benefit of a correct measurement of their 
lands, with a fixed proportion, one-third of 
the produce, payable to the state in money 
The author of this reform was Todar Mu] 
The army was reformed, the forts of Agra 
and Allahabad erected, and many useful pub- 
lic works executed Selim succeeded his fa- 
ther under the name of Jchangir, and reaped 
the fruits of his own unfihal conduct in the 
rebellion of his son Khusru, and later on m 
serious disagreements with another son, Shah 
Jehan 

Shah Jehan, the next emperor, was de- 
posed bv his son after a reign of thirty years 
By his prudent administration lie enriched 
India w ith v anous public works, among them 
being the splendid buildings of Delhi, with 
its peacock throne valued at $32,000,000, and 
the mausoleum at Agra to his queen, now so 
widely known as the Taj Mahal The long 
reign (1658-1707) of his successor, the big- 
oted and suspicious Aurangzib, was in cverv 
direction disastrous to the kingdom of Delhi 
He disgusted the Rajput pnnccs, and 111 the 
mditary operations which ensued they and 
their people suffered cruelties which they 
never forgot The Hindu subjects of the em- 
pire were excluded from office, insulted by 
the rcimposition of the jezia, and aggrieved 
by interference wath their social and religious 
customs The emperor died at Ahmednagar 
in 1707, leaving behind him universal discon- 
tent and desolation, and an empire crumb- 
ling to its fall There followed a succession 
of ineffective rulers under whom the Mogul 
Empire continued the decadence begun m 
1707 

British Period — On Dec 31, 1600, the 
London East Indian Company obtained a 
charter for the exclusive privilege of trading 
to all parts of Asia, Africa, and America be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, eastward of 
the Straits of Magellan In 1613 they estab- 
lished a factory at Surat under a firman 
granted by the emperor, that port being 
then the chief outlet from which the hajj was 
made to Mecca, and other positions were 
occupied at Calicut and Masulipatam In 
1661 Bombay was made over by the Portu- 
guese as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganzai, in 1668 it was given over to the 
East India Company, and in 1685 the head- 
quarters of the British traders were trans- 
ferred thither from Surat In 1689 permis- 
sion was given by Aurangzib’s officers for the 
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purchase of the site of Calcutta, and in 1715 
Bengal became a separate presidency The 
vear 1698 was a turning-point in the historj 
of the London company The state w anted 
a loan of two millions, and, as an induce- 
ment, the subscribers were allowed to con- 
vert their shares into a joint stock under the 
name of the English East India Company 
William m granted a charter and the cele- 
brated court of directors and general court 
of proprietors were then constituted In 1708 
the London company and the English com- 
pany combined under the title of the United 
East India Company 

Extensions of its charter were from time 
to time obtained, and when, in 1765, Shah 
Alam added the dnvani, progress was rapid 
The battle of Plassej m 1757 had ensured 
military supremacy The company now took 
over the financial control, leaving the judi- 
cial administration with the nawab But the 
misery and disoiganization which the occur- 
rence of famine brought to light compelled 
them in 1772, to exchange commerce for ter- 
ritorial so\ creignty The Regulating Act of 
1 773 provided the mnchincrj of go\ emment 
needed for this revolution, and under it War- 
ren Hastings, the first governor-general of 
Fort William m Bengal, took his scat in 
council on Oct 20, 1774 Pitt’s Act of 1784 
established the control of the board of com- 
missioners for the affairs of India In 1813 
trade was thrown open to licensed persons, 
and ‘the undoubted sovereignty of the crow n’ 
over the territories acquired in India was re- 
sen ed , possession of those territories was, by 
a special act, guaranteed for a term of tw en- 
ly years The Charter Act of 1S83, W'hich 
sanctioned possession for a further period of 
twenty > ears, recognized the imperial charac- 
ter of the company’s rule by appointing Lord 
William Bcntmck, then govcrnoi -general of 
Bengal, to be governor-general of India On 
the suppression of the mutiny of 1857, the 
powers and territories of the company were 
transferred to the crown bj the Act for the 
Better Government of India, 1858, and at the 
same time the Secrctxrj of State’s Council 
w as created In i860 the separate European 
army of India was abolished, and in 1877 
Empress of India was added to the older 
titles of Queen Victoria See Mutim., India 
During 1S76-78 a terrible famine ravaged 
Bombay, Madras and Mvsorc, in the course 
of which about 5,000,000 human beings per- 
ished The Marquess of Ripon succeeded to 
the vicerojalty in 1880, armed with instruc- 
tions to reverse the Afghan policy of Lyt- 


ton Dunng his term, which was remark- 
ably peaceful, Ripon introduced a less auto- 
cratic note into the public administration, 
besides inaugurating useful reforms The 
period 1884-1899 was marked by wars, an- 
nexation of terntorj , definitions of bound- 
aries and a siege of plague and famine Lord 
Curzon became viceroj m 1S99, a man of im- 
mense energy, aggressive, and with a wide 
experience of go\ emment, politics, and Near 
East and Far East problems gathered bj 
travel Curzon remodelled lus predecessors’ 
frontier policies — a source of chronic disturb- 
ance, he appointed commissions of inquiry 
on irrigation, railwajs, agricultural banks, 
education, police, taxation, usurj and fam- 
ine codes Reforms w ere introduced m c\ erv 
department affecting the public welfare, Cur- 
zon toured the Indian Empire, inspecting, 
noting, holding converse with princes and of- 
ficials, composing voluminous reports at 
night for the home government In 1902 Lord 
Kitchener came to India as commander-m- 
chief It was perhaps inevitable that two 
such powerful personalities like Curzon and 
Kitchener should clash Curzon’s resigna- 
tion came in 1905, sliorth after he had been 
appointed for a second term 
Altogether, Lord Curzon’s administration 
was rich in achicv ements, legislative, political 
and social The Earl of Minto succeeded 
Curzon in 1905 For some jean, the Bengali 
agitation held the political stage, which led 
to a Seditious Meetings Act m 1907 In this 
period, too, there began a more opcnlv -ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with British rule, the 
aims of the reformers or nationalists varjing 
from local self-government to complete in- 
dependence for India In his Indian Budget 
speech in the House of Commons in 1907, 
Mr John Morlcj foreshadowed important 
reforms m Indian administration, designed to 
associate the people more dosch with the 
gov ernment He nominated tw o Indian mem- 
bers to his own Council, and an Indian mem- 
ber to the Viceroy’s Council In 1908, to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the transfer of 
India from the Companj of the Crown, King 
Edw ard to , in a message to the princes and 
peoples of India reviewed the progress made 
during the half century, and promised an ex- 
tension of self-go\ emment In 1909 \is- 
count Morley deigned to further native rep- 
resentation, known as the Morley-Minto Re- 
forms of 1909, which were epochal m their 
wav, but did not go far enough Important 
and influential classes among the Indians 
w'erc learning to realize their own position 
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and to estimate their own capacities, they 
compared their claims for equality of citizen- 
ship with those of the British race — India 
was developing a national self-consciousness 

Those intangible, but mighty forces which 
had compelled the introduction of these re- 
forms continued to gain in intensity and 
volume, the demand of educated Indians 
for a larger share in the government of their 
country grew year by year more insistent, 
and tins demand could find no adequate sat- 
isfaction within the framework of the Mor- 
ley-Minto Constitution The ultimate deci- 
sion rested in all cases with the Government, 
and the Councils were left with no func- 
tions save that of criticism The magnificent 
Durbar at which King George v in person 
was proclaimed and crowned Emperor (Dec 
12, 1911), was notable for the announce- 
ment of the change of the imperial capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi, which was made an 
imperial district similar to the District ot 
Columbia Viceroy Hardinge took formal 
possession of the new headquarters at Delhi 
in December, 1912 The State entry was 
marred by an attempt on his life When the 
World War came in 1914, a remarkable and 
unexpected outburst of loyalty and devotion 
to the King-Emperor was manifested by 
the pnnces and peoples of India The 
country was almost denuded of British troops 
and even of native soldiers, yet there was 
no general upnsmg against the 'British, as 
had been predicted 

Lord Hardmge’s viceregal term was ex- 
tended to March, 1916 One of his last offi- 
cial acts was to put forward Government 
proposals for post-war constitutional re- 
forms Lord Chelmsford’s first year in of- 
fice, 1916, was marked by alarming symp- 
toms of unrest and increasing agitation for 
constitutional changes toward ‘Home Rule 
for India’ The British Parliament in De- 
cember, rgrg, passed the Government of In- 
dia bill, dividing political power between the 
native population and the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice The Report explicitly stated that when 
India was ready for it, thoroughly repre- 
sentative government would follow Dunng 
1918-1919 conditions were exceedingly seri- 
ous, drought brought a failure of crops and 
a resulting famine Then the great pan- 
demic of influenza earned off a huge num- 
ber of Indians, estimated at between seven 
and twelve millions Throughout India the 
radical Nationalists grew increasingly aggres- 
sive, noting and seditious activity so spread 
that the British authorities deemed it nec- 


essary to appoint a special committee to in 
vestigate and consider the whole situation 
Senous disturbances in the Punjab and Del- 
hi, resulting in many deaths, followed on a 
‘passive resistance’ movement, inaugurated 
bv Mahatma Gandhi, against the Rowlatt 
measures Opposition to them was intense, 
and for months noting and terrorism spread 
over the country, and reached its climax in 
what the Indians call the Amritsar Massacre 
when troops fired into a seditious mass meet- 
ing, killing nearly 400 and wounding 1,500 
persons, Apnl 13, 19x9 
A British investigation of this tragedy 
condemned the action of the officer in com- 
mand, General Dyers, and he was recalled 
from India One of the most important — 
and later the most powerful of all — of the 
implacable foes against British rule at this 
period was Mahatma Gandhi, from 1919 
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leader of the Nationalists, a follower of Tols- 
toy, and an advocate of non-co-operation 
and passive resistance, and absolute boycott 
of the British government being his road to 
the independence of India The Prince of 
Wales visited India m November, 1921, 
staying four months Though his tour did’ 
much to restore goodwill among the natives, 
it was marred m some parts by the Non-co- 
operation Party, comprised of Gandhi’s fol- 
lowers Responsible opinion had become 
alarmed at tbe paralyzing results of this 
non-co-operation when, on February 14, 
*9* 2 » at Chaun Chaura m the United Prov- 
inces, 21 policemen and watchmen were mur- 
dered bv a mob of ‘volunteers ’ A strike on 
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the East Indian Railway complicated mat- 
ters and forced drastic measures Gandhi 
was arrested m March, he pleaded guilty at 
his trial for civil disobedience and was sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment He served 
less than tw o j cars of the sentence and w as 
liberated unconditional!} in Januan , 1924 In 
1925 he announced his intention to retire into 
seclusion for a vear In addition to his in- 
dependence for India activities, Gandhi also 
attempted to unite Hindus and Moslems by 
an alliance of the National Congress with 
the Moslem League In 1937 he continued Ins 
policy of passive resistance 
Lord Irwm succeeded Lord Reading as 
Vicerov m April, 1926 During the year 
steps w r ere taken to stamp out slavery m 
Burma, the slave liberation scheme m Ne- 
pal, formulated bj the prime minister of 
that state, was completed at a cost of 27 5,- 
000 pounds sterling, while slaver} was also 
abolished in the state of Kalat, Balu- 
chistan In 1928 the historic ‘Simon Com- 
mission’ arrived m India to report to what 
extent it was desirable to establish the prin- 
ciples of responsible government m India, or 
to extend, modify or restrict the degree of re- 
sponsible government The commissioners 
spent mam months travelling •■bout, taking 
evidence from repiesentativcs of all the chief 
communes and interests concerned, except- 
ing only those Nationalists who refused to 
cooperate An unanimous Report w'as issued 
m 1930 Bneflv summarized, the recom- 
mendations included the grant of the utmost 
possible measure of independence to local 
governments within their own sphere, and 
the substitution in the Central Government, 
which should continue to deal with matters 
affecting British India as a whole (defence 
problems, foreicn relations, communications, 
tariffs, etc), of a Federal svstem m place of 
the existing arrangements for which no exact 
parallel could be found tlscw here in the Em- 
pire Measures were also poposed wherebx 
representatives of the Indian States would 
join with representatives of British India for 
the discussion of matters of common con- 
cern in a ‘Council of Greater India ’ to be 
appointed bx Roxal Proclamation Consti- 
tutionallx, this last recommendation is an in- 
novation from xxhich the most far-reaching 
consequences max ensue The Commission 
insisted that the Constitution to be framed 
should be such as would not require to be 
revised and overhauled bx external author- 
itj at stated intervals, but should contain 
within itself proxusion for adaptation bj a 


process of natural growth, to meet new cir- 
cumstances and changing conditions The 
ideal of an All-Indi a Federation xx is held up 
as one to be attained b> degrees as the I’cud- 
atory States came to realize the desirabilit 
of entering into closer political relations xutli 
British India As 1 prepratoix step toward 
that object, the rcconstiuction of British 
India on a federal basis was advocated 
In March, 1930, Gandhi started another 
‘civil disobedience’ campaign bx leading a 
band of 80 followers to the Gulf of Cam- 
bay The march took 24 daxs, and its ob- 
ject was to dip up sea water and make free 
s*»lt m defiance of the government monopoh 
and thus cx’adc the salt tax revenue The 
part} was unmolested, but some riots de- 
veloped m April when other villagers also 
made salt and the police interfered On 
April 1, 1930, a new law came into effect, 
forbidding the marriage of children under 
the age of 14 Ihis measure, also, aroused 
protests fiom Hindu orthodox} \n event 
of tremendous historic importance was wit- 
nessed m London on Nov 12, 1930, when an 
Indian ‘Round Table Conference’ w as opened 
Tor the first time a delegation of some 
eight} Indians, repicscnting all races and 
religions and classes in India (except the 
Congress part}) sat lound a table with a 
"delegation representing all parties and both 
Houses of the British Parliament to dis- 
cuss, on a basis of complete equalitj and 
with nothing excluded from the purx'icw of 
the Conference, what the future of Indian 
gov eminent should be 
The Government of India Act was passed 
in 19 jS It provided for a nexv federation 
sjslem designed to sccuic a broad measure of 
home rule for India In March 1942 Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps bore to India Bntun’s oftcr of 
immediate Dominion status and an option of 
full independence iftci the war The Ind Nat 
Cong rejected the ofier In 194C, Britain an- 
nounced that India would have complete 
mdejicndencc bx 194S \n interim all Indian 
government, appointed in 1946 w'as headed 
bx Nehru (qx ), Concuss Partx leader 
On \ugust 15, 1947, Britain’s 200 j car rule 
ox er India w as surrender! d The tw o new na- 
tions which were established, the Union of 
India and Pakistan became Dominions in the 
British Commonwealth The Union of India 
includes the provinces with 1 Hindu majontx 
and most of the 363 native Mates In the 
Union are most of the hrgt cities and indu'- 
nal centers Lord Mountbatten, last \ iccrov 
ol India, became Governor General of the 
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Union, first Premier and Foreign Minister 
was Jawaharlal Nehru Area, ab 1,200,000 
sq m , p ab 300,000,000 , capital, New Delhi, 
p ab 95,000 Pakistan includes the prc- 
dominanth Moslem provinces and a few 
native states, and is primarily an agricultural 
region Mohammed All Jinnah, leader of the 
Constituent Assembly and president of the 
Moslem League was the first Governor Gen- 
eral Area, 300,000 sq m , p ab 100,000,000 , 
capital Karachi, p 350,000 

Consult Lord Curzon’s British Government 
m India (1925) , Andrews’ Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Ideas (1929) , Thompson’s Reconstructing 
India (1930) , Dumbeli’s Loyal India A Sur- 
vey 0} 70 Years (1930) , Saund’s My Mothei 
India (1930) , John Gunther, Inside Asia 
(1939) i Parkin’s India Today (1946) 

India, French, comprises Chandarnagor 
(near Calcutta), and Kankal, Mahe, Pondi- 
cherr>, and Yanaon in the Madras Presi- 
dency 

French India was administered bv a gover- 
nor-general until 1947, when it was organized 
into five free cities, locally governed, within 
the French Union 

History — The proximity of Pondicherry 
to Madras brought the French and English 
trading companies into collision, and dunng 
the eighteenth 'century the settlement was 
several times captured by the English Be- 
tween 1803 and 1814 all the French settle- 
ments in India passed into English hands, 
but thev were restored in 1814-15 on condi- 
tion that they were left unfortified 

India, Native States of, a term including 
all the states and principalities of India ad- 
ministered by native rulers, formerly under 
the suzerainty of the British India Govern- 
ment Of the 56 Native States, the majority 
joined the Union of India when India was 
partitioned in 1947, a few decided to be in- 
cluded m Pakistan The chief Native States 
are Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Kashmir, 
Rajputana, Central India, Bombay States, 
Madras States, Central Provinces States, 
Bengal Provinces States, Bengal States, 
United Provinces States, Punjab States, 
Baluchistan, Sikkim and N W Frontier In 
the larger states the native rulers are practi- 
cal absolute In others Bntish influence 
has brought about marked progress in law, 
education, finance, and internal improvements 
India, Portuguese, consists of the tern- 
tones of Goa, Diu, and Damao Rice, cocoa- 
nuts, and spices are raised, there are salt 
vv orks in all the territones, and manganese is 
mined in Goa Portuguese India constitutes a 


province, and is administered by a governor- 
general with headquarters at Panjim, or New 
Goa, the capital 

Indiana, popularly called ‘The Hoosier 
State,’ one of the North Central States of the 
United States 

Topography — Indiana is m the valley of 
the Mississippi River and m the basin of the 
Great Lakes It is partly in the great central 
prairie and for the most part has an undulat- 
ing surface, sloping southvvestvvard Drainage 
is chiefly through the Wabash River and its 
main tributaries 

Mining — Indiana ranks well up among the 
States m the value of mineral products, and 
first among the States in the value of the 
limestone industry and sixth m coal produc- 
tion Coal mining is the leading mineral in- 
dustry of the State The limestone industry 
ranks second m importance About 70 per 
cent of the limestone used for building in the 
United States comes from Indiana 

Forestiy — Indiana has declined in import- 
ance as a lumber producing State, and tree 
planting has been resorted to The State is 
noted for having one of the largest State 
forest nurseries west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains 

Agriculture is one of the most important in- 
dustries in Indiana The chief crops are com, 
oats, wheat, rye, hay, and tobacco Fruits are 
also raised 

Stock raising, including cattle, horses and 
colts, sivme, and mules, is also earned on ex- 
tensively 

Manufactures — Indiana showed a worider- 
ful increase in manufactures up to the second 
decade of the 20th century An abundant sup- 
ply of timber, important agncultural products, 
and a large output of petroleum and natural 
gas were factors which brought about this 
growth The falling off of supplies of these 
natural resources m recent v ears has hurt the 
industnes depending on them, but manufac- 
turing has nevertheless continued to grow, 
lumber being shipped in from outside the State 
to supplement the local supply, while the in- 
creasing amount of coal mined has compen- 
sated largely for the smaller supply of natural 
gas and stimulated other lines of manufactur- 
ing Iron and steel, steel works, and rolling 
mills constitute the most important industry 

Population — According to the U S Census 
for 1940 the population of Indiana was 3,427,- 
796 Of this total, foieign-born whites num- 
bered 133,889, Negroes, 92,873, Asiatics, 458, 
and Indians, 285 The urban population, in 
towns and cities ot at least 2,500 inhabitants, 
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Great oil refinery at East Chicago, showing the car® in which the oil is shipped to the 
consuming public This refinery is situated at the eastern end of a pipe hne, recently laid, 
from the Oklahoma and Kansas fields 


constitutes 55 1 per cent of the total The pop- 
ulation of the principal cities in 1940 was In- 
dianapolis, 386,972, Fort Wa\ne, 118,410, 
South Bend, 101,268, Evansullc, 97,062, 
Gary, 111,719, Hammond, 70,184, Terre 
Haute, 62,693 , East Chicago, 54,637, Muncie, 
49,720, Anderson, 4 i> 572 . Kokomo, 33,795 , 
Elkhart, 33,434 

Education — Administration of education is 
vested m a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction In the academic j ear, 1940-1, there 


was an enrollment of 700,000 pupils m the 
public schools, and the public school expendi- 
ture was $65,000,000 The average teacher’s 
salarv was $1,224 Continuing the consolida- 
tion of small schools in to larger ones, a re- 
| duction of 159 was effected The State pro- 
vides for the instruction of teachers in the 
State Normal School, the western being at 
Terre Haute and the eastern at Muncie 
The institutions of higher learning supported 
bv the State are Indiana University at Bloom- 
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ington, and Purdue University, a school of 
technology at Lafayette Other institutions of 
higher learning include De Pauw University, at 
Greencastlc, Notre Dame University, near 
South Bend, Earlham College, at Earlham 
Chanties and Corrections — In 1933 by act 
of Legislature the Board of State Chanties 
was replaced by eight newlv-created govern- 
ment units to which the Governor transferred 
the duties of the former Board Under this ar- 
rangement was established a Department of 
Pubhc Welfare under the direction of the Gov- 
ernor, which was m charge of all welfare work 
The state maintains ao chantable and correc- 


La Salle crossed the portage from tlie St Jo- 
seph to the Kankakee River In 170a the 
French built a fort at Vincennes, and soon 
after made the first permanent settlement 
Through the expedition of the Virginians 
under George R Clarke, m 1778-9, the region 
w of Ohio and n of the Ohio River, known 
as the 1 Illinois country,’ was conquered for 
Virginia This region, ceded in 1783 to the 
United States, four vears later became part 
of Northwest Territory under the Ordinance 
of 1787 

Agitation for slavery by many early settlers 
from across the Ohio began previous to ad- 
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tional institutions, and also has an old age] 
Pension Law which went into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1934 

Government — The present constitution of 
Indiana was ratified in 1831 The legislature is 
composed of the Senate, limited to 30 mem- 
bers, and the House of Representatives, lim- 
ited to 100 members Senators are chosen for 
four years, and Representatives for two years 
Regular sessions are held every two years, and 
are limited to 61 days 

The chief executive officers are the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, cnosen for four 
years, the Secretary of State for two years, 
Attorney-General for four years, and the Sup- 
erintendent of Education, Auditor, and Treas- 
urer, for two years Under the Reapportion- 
ment Act, Indiana has 11 Representatives in 
Congress Indianapolis is the State capital 

History — The first white persons to enter 
the present limits of Indiana were French ex- 
plorers and traders In the \iin*-er of 1679-80 


mission into the Union in 1816 But the first 
constitutional convention carried out the spirit 
of the Ordinance of 1787 by prohibiting 
slavery An era of wild speculation m lands 
culminated in 1837 m general bankruptcy and 
a State debt of $14,000,000 The development 
of coal deposits about 1870 and the discovery 
of natural gas in 1885, greatly stimulated the 
industries of the State See W P A Writers’ 
Project, Indiana (1941) 

Indiana, borough, Pennsylvania, county 
seat of Indiana co 43 m n e of Pittsburgh It 
is a trading center of a bituminous coal re- 
gion , p 10,030 

Indian Affairs, U S Bureau of, a di- 
vision of the Department of the Intenor, es- 
tablished in 1832 as a division of the War De 
partment, m 1849 was transferred to the In 
tenor Department The Bureau has charge of 
the lands, monevs, schools, purchase of sup- 
plies, and welfare of the Indians of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska At its head is a 
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commissioner, appointed by the President, and 
aided by agents who superusc intci coin se 
among the Indians Administrative and sta- 
tistical Reports of the work of the Bureau arc 
issued annually 

Indianapolis, city, Indiana, capital and 
largest city of the State and county seat of 
Marion co One of America’s largest inland 
cities, it is nevertheless a citv of homes and is 
noteworthy m that there is comparative^ lit- 
tle extreme wealth or poverty The Soldieis’ 
and Sailors’ Monument, a superb memorial 
with a shaft 285 feet high, surmounted bv a 
bronze figure representing ‘Indiana Triumph- 
ant’ commemorates Indiana’s part in the wars 
of the Union 

The larger manufactures m order of output 
are slaughtering and meat-packing, motor ve- 
hicles including bodies and parts, foundry' and 
machine shop products, printing and publish- 
ing, bread and bakery products, canning and 
preserving, furniture, car constiuction and 
steam railroad repairs, paints and varnishes, 
butter, men’s w'ork clothing, concrete products, 
boxes (paper and other), confectionery', lum- 
ber and timber products, planing mill products, 
brass, bronze, and other nonferrous alloys, and 
manufactures of these allox s and of copper, ice 
cream, ice, perfumes and cosmetics, stoves and 
ranges, structural and ornamental iron and 
steel w'ork, and beverages Indianapolis is the 
shipping, jobbing, and retail center of the 
State 

In 1821 Indianapolis received its name, and 
on Jan 1, 1825 became the capital of the 
State, when the seat of government was mo\ cd 
from Corydon In 1847 11 was incorporated 
as a city, p 386,972 

Indian or Malay Archipelago See East 
Indies 

Indian Architecture The history of In- 
dian architecture dates from the reign of Asoka 
(272-236 bc), who established Buddhism as 
he state religion of India The earliest monu- 
ments x et discox'ercd arc a senes of columns 
erected by him to commemorate the doctnncs 
of Buddha The sacred buildings of Buddhism 
may be considered in txx'o dashes — the topes, 
or stupas, and the cliaityas, or temples The 
lopes are mound-hke erections, rising from a 
loxv circular xx’all, and containing in the centre 
or at the top a small chamber for the preserx a- 
tion of the relics of some saint Of the temples, 
or chattv as, onlx rock-cut examples now exist 

The early Buddhist stxle xvas folloxvcd by 
that of the Jaim (ad 100-1300), which ex- 
tended over the whole of India from the Him- 


alayas to Cape Comonn While this style 
seems to liax e taken manx of its features from 
some older non-Buddhist stxle, it lacks the 
xagor and boldness ot the Buddhist, but far 
surpasses it in delicacy of detail 

Partly contemporaneous with the Jama is 
the Hindu 01 Brahmanical stx'lc It max be 
dixudcd into three branches (1) the Northern 
Hindu, A d 600 to the present time, (2) the 
Chalukvan, or Central Indian, iooo-a d 1300, 
(3) the Draxidnn, or Southern Indian, ad 
1350-1750 411 three stxles haxe the small 

shrine and portico, and the exccssix e richness 
of carx’ing and sculpture, of the Jama style 
The great temple at Onssa (a d 617-637) is a 
fine example of the noithcrn style 

4 . fourth stx 1c of Indian architecture is the 
Indo-Saracemc, which max bc dixided into 
tw 0 parts, the Pathan and the Mogul It be- 
gins xxitli the nth century', and ends with the 
15th The later Pathan style xxas based on 
northern models Plainness and gnndcur arc 
its clnractciistics The dome, the arch, the 
minaret arc noblv dex eloped 

The Mogul style began xvitli Akbar the 
Great in the 14th centurx At fust it appeared 
m a somewhat Hinduizcd form, but it soon 
became purified from a Moslem point of xiew, 
and resumed the sexcic simplicitx and gnn- 
dcur of the latci Pathan style, superadding 
thereto a grace and digmtv nexer surpassed in 
human art At first the materials xvere red 
sandstone and marble intermixed But bx de- 
grees marble xx as used more and more, till the 
culminating example of this sty lc, the Taj Ma- 
hal at 4gra xxas encased entirely xxith this 
material, inlaid with precious and parti-col- 
ored stones After this the Pearl mosque 
(marble) at Agra and the palace fortresses at 
Agra and Delhi, and the Jama mosques at 
Delhi and Lahore (Punjab) are the most re- 
noxvned example® None of the Indnn stxles 
Ins influenced European architecture unless 
xx c except the buildings erected bx Emmanuel 
of Portugal (1495-1521) at Tromar and Batal- 
ha m Portugal, shortly aftci the Portuguese 
settlement in India 

Indian Education The first appropria- 
tion bv the U S Government for Indian edu- 
cation w as 9500 x oted to Dartmouth College 
in 1775 Bcginningm 1S19 the x anous lcligious 
denominations took an actixe interest in In- 
dnn education and persuaded the Nitiona 
Goxcrnmcnt to grant financial aid to the 
schools xvhich thex xxere establishing In 1S73 
rcscrx’ation boarding and dax schools w ere first 
established by' the Gox'crnmcnt In 18S2 a 
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Superintendent of Indian Schools was ap- 
pointed, and some years later a force of trav- 
eling supervisors 

The earlier Indian education was literary 
and religious in character, but m recent > ears 
much more has been made of industrial or \ o- 
cational education 

During the past few \eais there has been 
considerable change m Indian education A 
policy non well-established is the substitution 
of Federal day schools and public-school facil- 
ities for Goyernment Indian boarding schools 
In 1933 this was earned even further because 
D f necessary economy m Government expenses 
$S°o,ooo was shifted from boarding schools to 
day schools Bv this shift twice as many In- 
dian children yvere provided with an educa- 
tion of a better quality than had been m the 
boarding schools Nearly 60,000 Indian chil- 
dren are noyy attending public schools and 
Federal day schools 

Indiana University, a non-secrctamn co- 
educational State institution at Bloomington, 
Ind , established as Indiana Seminary in 1820, 
the university charter dating from 1838 It has 
a College of Liberal Arts (1828), Schools of 
Law (1842), Medicine (1903), Graduate 
School (1904)1 and Education (1908), and a 
Summer School There is no charge for tui- 
tion, except m the School of Medicine 

Indian Rational Congress, a meeting of 
delegates representing the natives of India, 
held annually, to discuss the political claims 
and griex'ances of the native population, and 
to consider the attainment by any constitu- 
tional means of a system of self-government 
in India similar to that enjoyed by other Brit- 
ish Colonies 

Indian Ocean, one of the five great 
oceanic divisions of the globe, stretches from 
Amca castw ard to the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, and from Asia southward approximate- 
ly to the Antarctic Ocean Its area is estimated 
as about 27,500,000 sq m During the sum- 
mer months, the southw estem monsoon blow s 
steadily toward the continent of Africa Al- 
though in great part a fairly tranquil region, 
this ocean is sometimes visited, especially at 
the changes of the monsoons, by violent hur- 
ricanes 

The Indian Ocean is fed by several large 
rivers, notably the Indus, Ganges, Brahma- 
putra, Irayy adi, Salwm, and the Tigns-Eu- 
phrates on the north, and by the Zambezi and 
Limpopo on the yyest Deep-sea investiga- 
tions do not favor the existence of the fabled 
continent of Lemuna, reported to have been 
the cradle of the human race 


Indian Pipe {Monotropa wit flora), a low 
growing parasitic plant which attaches itself 
to roots or to decomposing vegetable matter, 
native to Asia and the United States It is 
waxy white m color but turns black on dying 
It has a solitary nodding Sow cr 
Indian Plantam (Cacalta), a genus of tall 
perennial herbs of the Eastern and Middle 
United States 

Indian Poke, or White Hellebore 
(I 'cratrum jmdc ) , a hardy perennial with 
large broad leaves and yellowish green flow- 
ers, growing in sty amps and marshy ground 
from Canada to North Carolina 
Indian Reservations See United 
States Indians 

Indian River, a long narrow lagoon on 
the east coast of Florida On its banks are 
numerous popular winter resorts The region 
is famous for its oranges 
Indians, American See American In- 
dians 

Indian Summer, a period of delightful 
w cather, characterized by r a hazy atmosphere 
With dry fog, and bv greater warmth than the 
period immediately preceding, occurring in 
some parts of the United States generally in 
November or early December 
Indican, C,.H, OoN, the glucoside of in- 
digo or leucmdigo occurring m yvoad and vari- 
ous other plants The name mdican is also ap- 
plied to potassium indoxyl-sulphate, yyhich is, 
a normal constituent of unne Its presence in 
excessive amounts — indicanuna — is observed 
in chrome constipation, intestinal indigestion, 
epilepsy, and neurasthenia 
Indicator, in engineering, an instrument 
for studying the behavior of the steam m an 
engine cy linder It was invented by Watt for 
studying the w orbing of his engine A dia- 
| gram traced by the instrument on a small 
I sheet of paper, called the indicator diagram or 
I card, supplies the desired information 

An area whose average height is propor- 
tional to a force and whose length is propor 
Uonal to a distance, is itself proportional to 
the work of the force exerted trough the dis- 
tance This is what the indicator card shows 
for one stroke of a piston The force is the 
average steam pressure, and the distance is the 
stroke length 

The Crosby indicator, illustrated m Fig z, 
is especially suitable for use on high-speed en- 
gines, the moving parts being very light, so 
as to minimize as tar as possible the errors 
due to inertia It comprises first a small cyl- 
inder containing a nicely fitting piston, xvhich 
should work with little friction The piston, 


Indiction 

which moves against a spiral spring fastened 
to the cylinder cover, is connected by means of 
a parallel motion arrangement to a lever, the 
end of which carries a stylus or penal foi 
drawing the diagram, so that a movement of 
the piston produces a vertical motion of the 
penal, the actual motion of the piston hang 
magnified, in this case, about siv times The 
motion of the penal is recorded on a piece of 
paper, the card, wrapped round a drum, and 
held on with clips A cord, having one end 


Indigo 

may throw it out or return a true bill If 
found true, the indictment is read over to the 
prisoner, and he is called upon to plead ‘guilt\ ’ 
or ‘not guilty’ thereto The slightest error mav 
vitiate an indictment, and, subject to statu- 
tory exceptions, an indictment for fclom 
will not justify a conviction for a misdcmcan- 
01 , or vice versa Each offence must be charged 
in a separate count, and the indictment must 
not include miscellaneous unconnected charges 
Indies Sec East Indies, West Indies, 
India 
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and shorter curved pods The plants are easily 
cultivated, requiring a rich well-watered soil 
The plants are extremely hardy and if neglect- 
ed will propagate themselves as weeds 
To prepare the dye the leaves and stems of 
the plants are pressed into stone tanks and al- 
lowed to soak m water for about 12 hours 
Eermentation soon commences, causing a rise 
in temperature, the indican is decomposed to 
a soluble, colorless compound, 'indigo white,’ 
with the formation of a yellow liquid, which 
is run off and agitated with air 
As thus prepared, indigo is a deep blue solid 
that consists chiefly of indigo blue (average 


perennial herbs of the genus Baptisia, of the 
Eastern and Middle United States 

Indigo Bird, or more correctly Indigo 
Bunting ( Cyanosptza cyattea ) , a small finch 
of the Eastern United States It breeds as far 
north as Canada but migrates to Central Am- 
erica 

Indium (In, 1x4), a rare element, occur- 
ring in certain zinc ores, and partaking m gen- 
eral of the properties of metals of the alumini- 
um group 

Individual, a term used in the history of 
thought with two shades of meaning In one, 
it signifies an indivisible unit or atomic thing, 
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French Indo-Chma The Audience Hall of the Royal Palace, at Pnom Penh, Cambodia 


45 per cent), with other coloring matters, 
ash, and moisture 

Natural indigo has now been largely sup- 
planted by various synthetic blues Since 
1897 natural indigo cultivation has greatly de- 
clined, and at present a large percentage of 
mdigo used is of the artificial vanety In 1923 
the United States produced 28,347,239 pounds 
of indigo dye, 30 per cent of the total vat-dye 
production Up to the time of World War I 
Germany had been the greatest producer of 
synthetic indigo, but in 1923 her output was 
only about 13 per cent of her pre-war pro- 
duction 

Indigo, False, a name given to several 


m the other, that which 15 unique — a real ex 
istence with a distinctive nature of its own 

Individualism, a term used m political 
economy to indicate a system of society and 
industry m which all initiative is due to indi- 
viduals, and all organization and association 
to their voluntary agreement It is thus op- 
posed to socialism or collectivism, and in it 
the interference and activity of the state are 
reduced to a minimum for the maintenance of 
order and the enforcing of contracts In the 
existing industrial system there is a mixture 
continually changing, of individual and col- 
lective principles 

Indo-China, or Farther India, a geo- 
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u'age, it means the instillation in office or 
dignity of one elected or appointed 
Induction Coil, a static transformer with- 
out an all-iron magnetic circuit These coils 
are used in wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
electrotherapy, and wherever a small amount 
of energy is wanted at high potential In its 
usual construction it consists of a long coil of 
1 thick wire in one to three layers, wound on a 
core of soft iron wires of the same length as 
the coil Over this primary coil and well in- 
sulated from it, is wound the secondary coil, 
which contains a very large number of turns 
of fine w ire To operate, it is necessary to vary 



the magnetic Bux of the core As the induced 
emp m the secondary winding depends on 
the rate at which the magnetic flux changes, 
the sharper the variation the greater the e m f 
C ommon frequencies of alternating current 
lack sudden changes, so that a higher potential 
can be secured by breaking a direct-current 
circuit If the current could be broken instan- 
taneously , then the magnetic flux would decay 
at an infinitely great rate, and the e m f 
would use to infinity However, the effect 
of self-induction in the primary winding is 
to generate in itself an Eur in the same 
direction as that impressed, which tends 
to keep the established current flowing so 
that the flux does not decrease with infinite 
rapidity, and infinite mt in the secondary 
is not produced By connecting the condenser 
x as shown, across the terminals of the pit- 
man coil, the energy which would cause a 
spark at the interrupter is stored, making the 
break quicker than if the spark persisted If 
the capacity of this condenser be too great, 
then the charging current will offset the dean 
break and give a slow change of flux and sec- 
ondars E mj The condenser discharge after 
the break gives a reversed current w'hich is 
caused to persist, by the self-induction of the 
primary winding, until the condenser is 
charged m the reverse way This continues 
until the magnetic energy stored on making 


contact is frittered away m a senes of rapid 
oscillations — which, however, produce a high 
potential in the secondary winding (See Elec- 
tro-magnetic Waves ) 

To produce periodic interruption of the cur- 
rent various devices are employed The most 
usual pattern is the simple hammer vibrator 
The current from the battery b passes 
to a screw i, then to the spnng h The fixed 
end of ii is connected to the primary coil, and 
this again to the battery On the back of h 
is a block or armature of iron, and this is at- 
tracted to the core when the latter is magnet- 
ized by the current But the movement breaks 
the contact between i and h, the current 
ceases, and the spring returns to the screw 
The same action is repeated continuously, re- 
sulting in a succession of interruptions By 
adjusting the distance of the screw i and the 
strength of the spnng a, the speed of interrup- 
tion and the strength of the current can be 
regulated 

Medical Cods — The induction coils used for 
producing electric currents to be directly ap- 
plied to the human body are much weaker and 
smaller than those for wireless telegraphy or 
for Rontgen ray tubes, and the same precau- 
tions are not necessary The pnmary circuit 
interrupter is usually a simple hammer type, 
and the regulation of secondary e m p is per- 
formed by altenng the number of wires m the 
iron core, by partially drawing the secondary 
coil off the pnmary , by altering the number of 
turns in the secondary by means of a switch, 
oi by sliding a non-magnetic damper over 
the iron core 

Nicola Tesla designed a method of increas- 
ing the rapidity pf oscillation of the currents 
in the pnmary circuit by using the spark dis- 
charge of the secondary coil to excite a second 
induction coil Consult Bonney’s Induction 
Coils, Allsop’s Induction Coils and Coil Mak- 
ing, Armagnat’s Induction Cods (1908) .Mar- 
shall and Stoye’s Induction Coils (1908) , 
Braymer and Roe’s Repair Shop Diagrams and 
Tables for Induction Motors (1946) 

Induction Motor See Dynamo and Mo* 
tor 

Indulgence, m Roman Catholic theology, 
means a remission, by church authonty, of the 
temporal punishment which remains due after 
the sin and its eternal punishment have been 
remitted By the discipline of the first cen 
tunes a severe course of penitential observance 
was exacted of all who fell into any grievous 
enrae, especially apostasy, murder, and adul- 
tery These penitential observances came to 
be considered as an expiation on the part of 
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the penitent for the temporal part of his 
punishment and some of the most acrimo- 
nious of the early controversies, the Montanist 
and the Novatian, arose as to the power of 
the Church to relax these penitential observ- 
ances, and to admit sinners to communion 
The name indulgence appears to have origin- 
ated late, the first recorded instance of its use 
being by Alexander n, m the nth dentury, 
but the institution is found in full develop- 
ment during the Crusades Consult Lepicicr’s 
Indulgences Their Origin, Natuic, and De- 
velopment (1909) , Paulus Indulgences as a 
•Social Factor in the Middle Ages (1922) 

Indulgence, Declaration of, proclaimed 
by James n of England, in 1687, promised to 
suspend all laws which tended to force the 
consciences of his subjects The refusal of the 
Seven Bishops to command their clergy to read 
it from their pulpits was the culminating point 
of public dissatisfaction Two similar indul- 
gences m English history were those issued b> 
Charles n m 1662 and 1672 

Indus, a southern constellation lying be- 
tween Grus and Pavo, published by Bayer in 
1603 

Indus (Sanskrit Smdliu ) , a river in India, 
which rises among the glaciers of the Kailas 
Mountains (19,796 ft ) in Tibet Its general 
course is at fust toward the n w , through Ti- 
bet and Kashmir, where it turns abruptly 
southward, between Gilgif and Hunza, and 
follows that direction right down to the sea 
In the mountains the current is verv rapid, 
it passes through deep, wild gorges (one near 
Iskardob, m Northwestern Kashmir, having 
a depth of more than 10,000 ft ), and is liable 
to tremendous floods The value of the river 
for irrigation purposes is enormous, and the 
British government has carried out a series of 
works which have given rise to remarkable 
agricultural development in Sindh The total 
length of the river is estimated at 1,800 m , 
and the area of its drainage basin at 372,700 
sq m 

industrial Commission, a non-partisan 
commission appointed m accordance with an 
act of the U S Congress approved on June 
18, 1898, 'to investigate questions pertaining 
to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, to 
manufacturing, and to business, and to re- 
port to Congress and to suggest such legisla- 
tion as it may deem best upon these subjects ’ 
It was also to 'furnish such information and 
suggest such laws as may bo made a basis for 
uniform legislation by the various States of 
the Union, in order to harmonize conflicting 
interests, and to be equitable to the laborer, 


the employer, the producer and the consum 
er’ The Commission was made up of five 
members each from the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, and nine Presu 
dential appointees Its term was for two 
years, successively extended to Dec 15, 1901, 
and Feb 15, 1902 

Industrial Corporations See Trusts 

Industrial Education includes all voca- 
tional education relating to the industries In 
common usage, the term is not applied to 
professional training of the engineering 
schools or to manual training of the ele- 
mentary schools, but to the field of special- 
ized training lying between the two In the 
first half of the 19th century some of the 
German states made attendance at continua- 
tion schools compulsory for those leaving the 
common schools, and later on instruction in 
these schools assumed a definite industrial 
character Such schools are now organized 
in most German states, with highly special- 
ized instruction bearing directly on the needs 
of particular tiadcs and industries, and 
reaching, as they do, bj far the larger pro- 
portion of all the young workers of Germany, 
they constitute the most important clement 
in the German system of industrial educa- 
tion Since the advent of the Hitler regime 
early m 1933 the schools, elementary, sec- 
ondary and technical, as well as the higher 
institutions of learning, came under direct 
control of the state, and industrial education 
became a subject of first importance not only 
m technical schools but m all elementary and 
secondary schools 

In France the government developed 
through successive steps a tvpe of school that 
builds on to the primary school, and aims to 
tram artisans during a three-year course 
These schools are known as icoles piatiques 
die commerce el d'tnduslnc, and include insti- 
tutions for girls as w ell as boys Half of the 
school time is spent m practical shop work, 
devoted to cabinet making, carpentry, lock- 
smithmg, and machine building for boys, and 
dressmaking, tailoring, millinery , and cooking 
for girls They are supported partly by the 
state and partly by the commune Besides 
these schools, Trance possesses a number of 
highly efficient state schools for the train- 
ing of foremen and superintendents for the 
mechanical industries 

In Great Britain the government makes 
great efforts to develop industrial education, 
aiming mamlj at evening instruction in sci- 
ence, art, and technical subjects to meet the 
needs of young men engaged at the trades 
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The direction of this work is under the super- 
vision of the Board of Education, through 
which body government aid is given to the 
schools by a system of grants based upon 
examinations Such evening classes now ex- 
ist in practically every industrial town 
throughout England and Wales, and provide 
instruction in almost every trade and indus- 
try 

Since the accession of the Bolshevihi, Com- 
munist Party, to power in November, 1917, 
it has been the object of the new rulers to 
transform backward agncultural Russia into 
an advanced industrial state Many reforms 
were introduced in the educational system 
with that aim, but little headway was made 
until the inauguration of the Five-Year Plan 
in 1928 See Russia Since 1928 industrial 
education headed the curncula of all schools, 
including the elementary schools where man- 
ual training is combined with scholastic sub- 
jects In the United States the continuous 
supply of skilled workmen through immigra- 
tion, prior to World War I, made employ- 
ers and the public indifferent to the needs of 
industrial training other than that afforded 
by the shop or factory But with the supply 
of immigrants cut short by four years of war I 
and by restriction on immigration in post- 
war years, the country became increasingly 
dependent upon the training of native talent 
m all fields of industrial endeavor 

The State of Massachusetts appointed a 
commission in 1906 to study the need of in- 
dustrial and technical education, and it re- 
ported that the schools failed to prepare the 
youth for industry Shortly after, the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education was founded and its agitation for 
the establishment of special technical schools 
and for the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion m the curricula of secondary schools was 
crowned with success In 1917 the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was created 
In the same year, Feb 23, the Smith-Hughes 
Act, known as the Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, was approved It enabled the Fed- 
eral Government to embark upon a national 
policy of subsidizing vocational education 

According to Dr L V Koos who was in 
charge of the three-year National Survey of 
Secondary Education, completed in 1932, the 
curriculum of the secondary school showed 
tendencies ‘away from foreign languages and 
mathematics 1 and that ‘fine arts and prac- 
tical arts’ claim ‘from a third to two-fifths 
of the pupils’ time’ 

Due credit should be given to pioneer in- 


stitutions m industrial education, under pri- 
vate auspices, such as Cooper Union, the Bar- 
on de Hirsch trade school, and the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of New York City, Franklin 
Union and Spring Garden Institute of Phil- 
adelphia, the Ohio Mechanics Institute of 
Cincinnati, and the Mechanics’ Institute of 
Richmond, Va See Manual Training, 
Technical Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion 

Industrial Legislation See Factory 
Acts, Child Labor, Employers’ Liability 

Industrial Relations, Court of, a COUit 
created at a special session of the Kansas 
legislature, January 5-27, 1920, whose object 
it was to prevent strikes, lockouts and boy- 
cotts, and to provide a just and able tribunal 
in which to litigate all controversies The 
creation of the court arose out of the situa- 
tion crcited by the coal strike during 1919 
in which all relations between the operators 
and miners were broken off 

Industrial Relations, U S Commission 
on, was created by Act of Congress, Aug 23, 
1912, to inquire into the general condition of 
labor in the principal industries of the United 
States, including agriculture, and especially 
in those which are earned on m corporate 
forms, into existing relations between em- 
ployers and employees, into the effect of m- 
dustnal conditions on public welfare, into 
the conditions of sanitation and safety of 
employees, the growth of associations of em- 
ployers and of wage earners, and the effect of 
such associations upon the relations between 
employers and employees, the extent and re- 
sult of methods of collective bargaining, 
methods which had been tned in any State 
or in foreign countries for maintaining mu- 
tually satisfactory relations between employ- 
ees and employers, methods for avoiding or 
adjusting labor disputes through peaceful and 
conciliatory mediation and negotiations, the 
scope, methods, and resources of existing 
bureaus of labor, the question of smuggling 
or other illegal entry of Asiatics into the 
United States or its insular possessions, and 
the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the 
industrial situation 

The final report of the Commission was 
rendered in August, 1915 The majority re- 
port urged the importance of enforcement of 
existing legislation, and the supplementary 
report of the cmplovers emphasized the 
wrongs committed by the labor unions All 
reports agreed on the necessity for organ- 
ized labor 

Industrial Revolution, a name applied to 
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the era of economic and social development rubber industry at Akron Ohio In 1917 the 
m Great Britain introduced by the median- I W W was particularly active agiunst the 
ical inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright, war, engaging in many free speech fights or- 
and covering appro\imalcl\ the years 1760 gamzmg anti-war mass meetings, inciting 
to 1830 Its principal features were the sub- workers to resist conscription, and aiming to 
stitution of the factory si stem for the do- paralvzc industries producing war material 
mcstic system of industry , and the social and The odium of sedition and of ‘German agents’ 
economic readjustments involved therein attached itself to the organization, and the 
Prior to 1S69 British industry' was con- powers of the Espionage Act of June, 1917, 
ducted chiefly in the home of domestic work- and of all state and sedition statutes were m- 
ers, who often combined with their liandi- voked against it Mob violence tided the 111- 
craft the cultivation of small tracts of ground thonUes m the suppression of the I W W 
In 1733 the flv shuttle, the fust of a long In 1931 it gamed some notice bv its leader- 
senes of labor-saving inventions, was pat- ship of strikes among the coal miners m Kcn- 
ented by Kay In 1764 Hargreaves invented tucky Since then its activities have dimm- 
thc spinning jennv , Arkwright followed with ished, and with the rise of the Congress for 
his spinning machine in 17691 Crompton with Industrial Organization it has ceased to be 
the spinning mule in 1779, and Cartwright a major influence 

with the power loom in 1785 In the mean- Indy, d’, Paul Marie Theodore Vincent 
time new methods of smelting gave a great d’ (1851-1931), French musical composer, 
impetus to the iron industry, and the inven- born in Paris In 1896, with Bordcs and 
turn of the steam engine rendered obsolete Guilmant, he founded the Schola Cantorum, 
old methods of hand production in all Indus- and became its director Among Ins numerous 
tries musical works are Wallenstein, Lc Chant (it 

The inevitable outcome of these great la Cloche, dramatic legend based on SchiU- 
changcs was the disappearance of domestic ers’ poem , Lc Fort Enchant 6 c, Istai 
manufacture, the concentration of labor in Ine, (Latinized Ina) (died 726), king of 
factories, and the development of large scale Wessex, w as chosen king in 6SS About 693 
industry, with the consequent differentiation he published the earliest extant code of West 
of the agricultural and industrial classes, the Savon laws, whcrcbv the great Celtic popula- 
growtli of great industrial centers, the dm- tion of his kingdom was emancipated Having 
sion of labor, the substitution of the unskilled abdicated (726) , lie made a pilgrimage to 
IabonS for the skilled vv orkman, production Rome, and died there 
for profit rather than for use or exchange, Inertia, (Latin ‘inactivity’) , a umvcrsil 
and the rise of a capitalist class While the property of matter fully described in Nevv- 
term Industrial Revolution is usually applied ton’s first law of motion, which asserts that 
to the movement m Great Britain, similar dc- 'cverv bodv perseveres in its state of rest or 
velopmcnts may be traced in all modern m- of uniform motion in a straight line except in 
dustnal countries during the 19th century so far as it is compelled by force to alter 
Consult P Mantoux, Industrial Revolutions that state ’ 

tit the iSth Century (new cd 192S) Infallibility, the immunity from error, m 

Industrial Workers of the World, pop- all that regards faith and morals, which is 
ularly known as the I W W , a revolution- claimed bv the Roman Catholic Church, and 
ary labor organization including men of all as regards the past by’ the Greek Church, as 
trades and crafts, having for its object the represented in the decrees of the councils 
overthrow of the wage svstem, capitalism, which that church looks upon as ecumenical 
and the substitution of ownership and con- The latter claim, however, which does not 
trol of the means of production and distribu- go bevond tint of merranev , or actual exemp- 
tion by the organized vv orkers, thus securing tion from error up to the present time, differs 
to the workingman the entire product of widely’ from that of infallibility , as put for- 
his labor It was organized at Chicago in ward by the Roman Catholic Church, which 
1905 The members of the organization re- involves not alone an actual historical lfn- 
fuse to enter into any trade contracts and mumty from error, but such a positive and 
are thus free to strike without notice and at abiding assistance of the Spirit of God as 
a time when such action will prove most cf- will at all times protect against the possibility 
fective Among the strikes conducted by the of error The infallibility claimed by the 
I W W have been the textile workers’ strike Catholic Church is thus of two kinds, passive 
at Lawrence, Mass (1012) , the strike m the and active — the first in virtue of which the 
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church never can receive or embrace any er- 
roneous Qoarine , the second, m virtue of 
which she is charged with ‘the function of 
permanently teaching to the world the es- 
sential truths of God, and of authoritatively 
deciding every controversy by which the one- 
ness of belief among the faithful may be en- 
dangered 

Two important questions that arise re- 
garding this infallibility have been the occa- 
sion of much controversy even among Cath- 
olics themselves as to the seat or organ of 
this infallibility, and as to the matters to 
which it extends 

Infamy, m Roman law signified the public 
disgrace attaching to a person against whom 
an action involving questions of good and 
bad faith had been successfully brought — an 
action concerning tutory or partnership A 
person declared infamous could not hold an 
office of distinction, or exerase the franchise, 
or institute a public prosecution Infamy, m 
the sense of the state of one who is subjected 
to a dishonorable punishment, is still of im- 
portance in the United States in view of the 
provision m the fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution, that ‘no one shall be held to 
answer for a capital or other infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury * 

Infant, m law, is one w’ho, from lack of 
age, has not full legal capaaty At common 
law the age of legal capaaty for both sexes 
is twenty -one vears A number of the United 
States have restricted the period to aghteen 
m the case of females 

Infant, Care and Development of See 
Child 

Infante, the title given m Spam and Por- 
tugal to the pnnees of the roval family, the 
corresponding title of Infanta bang given to 
the princesses 

Infant Feeding See Child 

Infant Hospitals See Foundling Hos- 
pitals 

Infanticide, or the hilling of new-born in- 
fants, in the law of modern civilized com- 
munities, is not regarded in a different light 
from other cases of murder The practice 
was, however, regularly sanctioned m the 
states of the anaent world, such as Sparta 
and early Rome, in order to prevent the rear- 
ing of unhealthy atizens The same idea was 
prevalent among the Norsemen, Gauls, and 
other primitive tribes The Poles continued 
to destrov deformed children until the 13th 
century Infanticide is still practised by cer- 
tain barbarous races, though the progress 


of civilization is gradually rendering the cus- 
tom extinct 

In order to constitute the crime of mfanti- 
ade it is necessary that the child should have 
had a living Existence apart from the mother, 
m other words it must have breathed Ac- 
cordingly, destruction of a fetus tn ulero or 
during the process of delivery, though a seri- 
ous offence, cannot be called homiade See 
Abortion 

Infantile Paralysis (Poliomyelitis) is 
an acute infectious and communicable dis- 
ease, caused by the generalized distribution 
throughout the body of a susceptible individu- 
al of a specific filtrable virus whose predilec- 
tion for the spinal cord and brain causes the 
characteristic symptoms 

Described by Heme m 1840, it was not until 
1907 that the disease became a senous public 
health problem in the United States and Can- 
ada, at which time an extensive epidemic oc- 
curred in New York Citv Subsequently, there 
have been each summer isolated cases m many 
States, together with local epidemics of greater 
or less extent The greatest known in medical 
history began in June, 1916, m the at} of 
Brooklyn, and spread throughout the State of 
New York, m which at least 12 000 cases were 
reported, and to a less extent in the States of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts A number of other States re- 
ported a marked increase in the usual num- 
ber of cases In 1931 occurred another de- 
structive epidemic 

The disease is largely confined to young 
children, the greatest number of cases occur- 
ring before the 5th year, but older children 
and even adults are not infrequently affected 
The age incidence is apt to increase with the 
progress of the epidemic 

Poliomyelitis is spread b, contact with dis- 
charges from the nose, throat, and bowels of 
persons having the disease, convalescent from 
it, or those who, although themseh es healthv, 
are carriers of the speafic organism m the 
nose and throat Common initial svmptoms 
are fever, irritability, stiffness of the neck, 
tenderness along the spine and certain nerve 
trunks, digestive disturbances with diarrhea, 
constipation, and vomiting Paralysis de- 
velops from the second to the eighth day or 
mav be deferred for two weeks or more It 
may affect onlv a single muscle or group of 
muscles, or practically the entire bodv An in- 
ternational campaign against the disease is 
being conducted by the Milbank Memorial 
hund, Warm Springs Foundation (Ga ) is the 
onlv institution devoted cnlirelv to it The 
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method of treating the disease in its early 
stages of Sister Elizabeth Kenny, Australian 
nurse, was endorsed m 1942 bv the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paraivsis and the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
Infantry, a body of men trained and or- 
ganized to fight on foot, the most important of 
the three arms which constitute the bulk of 
the fighting force of an armv It moves slowly , 
but can traverse almost any nature of ground 
It is less affected bv darkness than the other 
arms, it can take cover readily, and it is ca- 
pable of cither fire or shock action Infantry 
action may be summarized as first overwhelm- 
ing an encmv bv fire, and then completing the 
victory by assault The infantry is organized 
into brigades, of three regiments each, cadi 
brigade being commanded by a brigadier gen- 
eral A colonel commands the regiment which 
is made up of three battalions Each battalion, 
under the order of a major, consists of four 
companies A captain, assisted bv two lieu- 
tenants, commands the company, which, in 
turn, is divided into platoons and squads under 
the lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals 

Infarct, in medicine, signifies ana infiltra- 
tion of an organ, but the term is usually 
restricted to a hemorrhagic infiltration, sudi 
as follows an arterial embolism 

Infection, the cntiance of infection into 
the bodv, the introduction of the specific germ 
of one of the parasitic diseases Infection usu- 
ally takes place thiough the delicate mem- 
branes of the nose and throat, through the 
walls of the alimentary canal, or through the 
outer skin The first class, the respiratory dis- 
eases, includes pneumonia, diphtheria, epi- 
demic meningitis, infantile parah sis, influenza, 
and the common cold The second class, the 
intestinal diseases, includes typhoid fever, 
cholera, and dysentery The third class in- 
cludes the insect-borne diseases— malaria, yel- 
low fever, bubonic plague, sleeping sickness, 
etc , anthrax, tetanus, and septicemia, caused 
by accidental abrasions of the skin , and rab- 
ies caused by the bite of an infected animal 
Inference See Deduction, Induction 
Inferi, in Roman my thology , arc the gods 
of the loner world, as distinguished from the 
supen, the gods of heaven Pluto, the king 
of the dead, and I11S wife Persephone, the 
daughter of Ceres, the earth mother, were the 
great gods of this w orld 

Infidel, literally unfaithful or unbelieving, 
is one who docs not accept a certain religion 
Christian usage non applies it to those who 
deliberately reject Christianity , such as athe- 
ists, deists, and agnostics 


Infinite In philosophy', infinite is that 
yyhich is without any' limitation, and, like ab 
solute and unconditioned, is used especially of 
the Infinite, of God It is noyy usual to dis 
languish, after the manner of Hegel, bctyycen 
a loyver or false notion of infinity, os mere 
immensity' or indefinite extension, and a higher 
or genuine notion of infinity, as that yvhich 
transcends finite limitations 

Infinite In mathematics, the term infinity 
and the phrases ‘infinitely great’ and ‘infinitely 
small’ are intimately bound up with what is 
knoyvn as the doctrine of limits We think of 
space os being infinitely' extended, because 
however great an extension we spccifv yye 
can ahy'ays imagine a greater Similarly’, hoyy - 
ever large a number may be assigned, we con 
alyy ay’s assign a greater The infinite is ahvavs 
greater than the greatest which can be as- 
signed Infinity is the limit of the greatest 
assignable, and zero, or o, is the limit of the 
mfinitcsimallv small 

Infinitesimal, a mathematical term signi- 
fying a quantity yy’hich may be taken smnller 
than any assigned value The differential and 
integral calculus is frequently called the in- 
finitesimal calculus 

Inflammation may be defined as the re- 
action of the tissues to an irritant— the term 
irritant including physical and chemical agents, 
heat and cold, a crush or a bloyy, as well as 
1 those toxic agents knoivn as micro-organisms 
It is Wither a process by yy’hich cells and germs 
accumulate about an injurious substance and 
tend to remove or destroy it It has its site m 
the interstitial tissue of the body Cclsus, bom 
about 50 bc, is said to liaxc enumerated 
rubor, tumor, calor, and dolor ‘redness, ‘syy’dl- 
ing,’ ‘heat,’ and ‘pain’ as the four marks of 
acute inflammation, and although these four 
cardinal signs are not necessarily all present 
m eyery inflammation, they to some extent 
furnish an index to the severity of the process 

When at all possible, an inflamed part should 
bc put at rest, and the engorgement of the 
vessels should be relieved bv elevation of the 
part, by counlcrirntation, by purgation, by 
the application of cold or of astringents, and 
in some coses by bleeding Antiseptics are of- 
ten of y aluc yy hen the site of the inflammation 
permits their application Physiological rest 
of an inflamed organ is highly desirable, and 
treatment should be adapted to secure this 
Should pus form, or cycn threaten to form, 
in on inflamed port, early and free incision is 
in nearly all cases advisable 

Inflation and Deflation — Inflation is an 
increase in the quantity of purchasing poyy ti 
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sufficiently large to bring about, within a rela- 
tively short time, a marked rise in prices De- 
flation, the opposite of this process, is an ar- 
bitrary reduction m the quantity of purchasing 
power, accompanied by falling prices 
A planned inflation is usually brought about 
by the action of the central government, when 
a serious emergency, such as war or economic 
disaster, makes necessary a large increase of 
purchasing power Increased funds may be 
obtained by levying heavier taxes, by borrow- 
ing, or by an increase m the amount of monev 
available This object may be attained by the 
debasement of the metallic currency itself, the 
issue of paper currency to supplement it, or 
an expansion of bank credit 
The raising of funds through additional 
taxes, an unpopular measure, avoided when 
possible, is not necessarily followed by a rise 
m prices Taxes transfer purchasing power 
fiom taxpayers to the government Particular 
pnces may change due to the concentration 
of government purchases on a relatively small 
range of commodities — but there need be no 
general nse of pnces Nor do higher pnces 
necessarily follow increased government bor- 
rowing provided the loans made to the gov- 
ernment come from actual savings of the lend- 
ers However, individual investors in govern- 
ment bonds are not able to take them in large 
quantities except bv the aid of the banks It 
n, true that m actual practice some part of the 
money advanced to the government is drawn 
from the curtailing of consumers’ expenditures 
and a decrease in the amount of money in- 
vested in business undertakings, but in large 
part such advances are made possible by 
means of the inflation of bank credit 
Whether inflation is brought about by the 
issue of government paper money or through 
the expansion of bank credit, the increased 
purchasing power (measured m money units) 
raises pnces, nsing pnces necessitate larger 
expenditures, thus calling for an increase m 
the rate at which paper money is being issued 
or bank credit is being created Inflation, in 
this way, tends to increase in a cumulative 
way, until it may be extremely difficult to 
stop the movement, once it is started 
Penods of inflation and deflation bring 
about changes m income, unequal]) distri- 
buted Inflation temporarily benefits the bus- 
iness man and trader, the debtor, and the 
holder of industrial stocks, and works a cor- 
responding hardship on creditors, bondhold- 
ers, and all whose incomes are fixed and fail 
to keep up with the nsing cost of living De- 
flation, on the other hand, temporarily bene- 


fits creditors, bondholders, and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes, salanes or wages, but 
injures debtors, those engaged m production 
or commerce, and holders of industnal stocks 
Dunng an inflation, the increased volume 
of trade and the time lag during which wages 
fail to keep pace with nsmg pnces benefit 
such business men as are able to add to their 
profits through these conditions, and despite 
the rising interest rates at such times, credit 
is generally available for increased production 
For this reason those whose incomes are nsmg 
often bring pressure to bear upon governments 
to increase inflation Wage earners, on the 
other hand, suffer until wages are adjusted 
to the higher level Savings decline m pur- 
chasing power Creditors are repaid in money 
the real value of which has decreased 
The period of stimulation resulting from in- 
flation m its early stages is soon followed by 
a penod of reaction When inflation reaches 
the stage when people begin to realize that the 
value of money is falling, there is a general 
scramble for protection against a further fall 
There is a tendency to invest m real property, 
such as land and tangible possessions The 
inflationary process may continue until the 
paper has so depreciated that the public will 
no longer accept it Russia and Germany after 
World War I discovered to what lengths 
inflation may go if unchecked The story is 
told of a professor in Berlm who found his 
life savings were not enough to buv a postage 
stamp Deflation by government action is in- 
tended to correct the evils of inflation and 
restore the stability of the currency This may 
be done by redeeming the paper at par, by 
complete repudiation, or by such compromise 
measures as retiring a part of the paper and 
restoring the rest to relationship with a metal- 
lic standard Devaluation of the currency in 
the past has been the principle generally fol- 
lowed as opposed to raising by unduly heavy 
taxation the funds required for the redemption 
of paper issues 

Following the disastrous inflation m Ger- 
many a new unit of money , the rentenmark, 
was created late m 1923, secured by a mort- 
gage on all of Germany, and the old reichs- 
mark was stabilized at 42 eleven ciphers to the 
dollar Millions of investors, especially small 
holders of bonds, were ruined France, after 
World War I, inflated her currency to such 
an extent that Trench bondholders and mort- 
gage holders in many cases lost as much as 
German creditors After the inflation mort- 
gages were marked down to 2$ < yo m Germany 
In France, with the franc permanently de- 
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valuated to one-fifth of its par, mortgages 
were marked down to 20% England ended 
the War with a terrific burden of public debt 
but in 1925 returned to the gold standard at 
the old pi e-war par of sterling This plan, 1 cp- 
resentmg deflation of a serious kind, resulted 
in untold haidship for millions of the popula- 
tion 

Following Woild War II, Hungary and 
China were gripped by serious inflation 

The economic history of the United States 
lecords vanous instances since the countn 
was fiist settled of paper money issues to meet 
fiscal emcigencies, especially extraordinary ex- 
penditures occasioned by wais During the 
pre-revolutionarv period of our historv, the 
American colonics issued paper money known 
as colonial bills of credit to dcfra\ their ex- 
penses In the Re\ olutionaiy War, the Con- 
tinental Congress as w ell as the mdi\ idual col- 
onics issued paper monc\ The Continental 
Congress was virtually driven to this action 
by its lack of pow cr to lev v taxes The paper 
went down to practically nothing and w'c 
have the cxpicssion ‘not woith a Continental’ 
suiviving to this dav 

During the wai between the North and the 
South greenbacks w eic issued bv the Northern 
States 111 the total amount of $450,000,000 
The monev began to dcpicciate shoith after 
February 1862, the date of the first issue 
Specie pay ments had been suspended in 1S61 
and the government w as faced w ith the abso- 
lute necessity of providing some kind of 
monev for the fedcial treasurv The govern- 
ment sold its bonds for depreciated green- 
backs, but it had to pay the mtuest and ulti- 
mately the principal of the bonds m gold The 
use of the greenbacks during the Civil Wai 
increased the expenses of the government bv 
ncarlv $600,000,000 Some giccnbacks were 
ictircd undci an act of 1S75 but in May 1S7S 
there were $346,681,000 outstanding The cur- 
renev act of 1900 provided for a gold reserve 
of $150,000,000 to be held against them to 
insure their redecmabihtv In the South, in- 
flation followed a much wilder course Prices 
became fabulous The curicncv depreciated 
steadilv until it became absolutelv worthless 

The depression from 1929 was preceded bv 
wild speculation, encouraged and made pos- 
sible by an expansion of cicdit, especially bank 
credit, but encouraged and stimulated also bv 
installment selling on a scale never before wit- 
nessed The real estate boom and the stock 
exchange boom could not have proceeded to 
this disastrous length had it not been for ex- 


panding bank credit and the credit which m 
the case of real estate .booms took largclv the 
form of mortgage piled on mortgage 

To tide ov er the depression emergency and 
set the economic svstem again m motion 
reflation was adv oc-tcd which is a limited and 
controlled inflation, intended to check further 
deflation This took the form of credit in- 
flation or direct commoditv inflation, through 
unemployment relief and a public works svs- 
tem An amendment to the Farm Relief Bill 
conferred on President Roosevelt authontv 
to issue currency (greenbacks) to accept sil- 
ver as payment for foreign debts m accord- 
ance with the Pittman plan and to devalue the 
gold dollar (sec Gold) In Woild War II, 
President Rooscv elt marshaled the anti-mfh- 
tion forces of the countn to curb cost-of-liv - 
mg prices, control wage increases and the 
shifting of workers, and increase taxes and 
sav ings 

Bibhographx — Cassel, G , Money and For- 
eign Exchange aftei 1914 (1922) , Elv, R T, 
Outlines of Economics (5th Edition) , Haw - 
trev , R G , Tiade and Credit (1928) , Kcvnes, 
T M , Monetary Reform (1924) , 1 Treatise 
on Money (1930) , Spailmg, E , Primer of In- 
flation (1933) , Warren, G T , Deflation or 
Reflation ( Congress Record 76, prootnonal 
,429-30, Feb 3, 1933) , Hairis, Inflation and 
the Amencan Economy (1945) 

Inflection, m giammar, either indicates 
the relation of the inflected w ord to others in 
the same sentence (bv case endings), or de- 
notes some aspect of the conception which 
the w ord expresses (bv tense forms) It is an 
important feature in the Semitic and Indo- 
Duiopean languages, but outside of these 
gioups docs not appear to be common 

Inflorescence is the method of arrange- 
ment of the flow enng branches m a plant, and 
of the flowers upon them The simplest form 
in the flowering shoot bears but a single 
flow cr at the termination of the mam axis, as 
in the tulip , or in the axils of the lcav cs, asm the 
pimpernel or dog violet It is with systems 
of fertile shoots, however, that inflores- 
cence is concerned , and the numberless modi- 
fications are, generally speaking, in the direc- 
tion of the aggregation of the flowers them- 
selv es and the reduction of the foliage leav es, 
with the result that the flowers become more 
conspicuous to insects and ire more rcadilv 
reached bv them The principal forms mav be 
reduced to two groups — monopodial, or bo- 
trvose, in which the bnnching is for the most 
part confined to the main axis of the plant, 
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sympodial, or c\roose, in which the lateral axes 
out-top and grow more vigorously than the 
mam axis 

In the simplest forms of monopodial inflor- 
escence the lateral axes are unbranched The 
raceme has the main axis elongated, and bears 
stalked flowers, as m the barberry, currant, 
and mignonette When the flowers are sessile, 
as in the plantain and the mullein, the in- 
florescence is a spike If the axis of the spike 
is fleshy , as in the common arum, it is called 


garded as a flattened panicle, by others as 
derived from the raceme The cyme itself re- 
sembles a corymb m appearance, but the cen- 
ter flowers bloom first, those on the outc- rim 
blooming last — the reverse of the succession ot 
bloom in the corymb When the cvme is very 
crowded it becomes a glomerule, as m the case 
of the dogwood blossom 

Influence Machines, Electric See Elec- 
trostatic Machines 

Influenza, or La Grippe, an infectious 



r, 2, Raceme, 3, Spike, 4, Spadix, 5, Catkin, 
6, Umbel, Compound, 7, Capitulum, S, Pan- 
icle, 9, 10, Corymb, xx, 12, Cvme 


a spadix , and a catkin is a unisexual spike that 
drops after flowering — willow, birch, poplar 
In the umbel and the capitulum the main axis 
is contracted, m the former the flowers are 
stalked, seemingly arising from the same point, 
as m the w ild carrot , and m the latter sessile, 
as in the daisy In the panicle the lateral axes 
are branched, as in the horscchcstnut and lilac 
It may be compared to a raceme, in which 
each pedicle or flow er-stalk is branched The 
corvmb {elder and hawthorn) is by some re- 


epidcmic disease affecting the air passages An 
alarming epidemic occurred in the Far East 
in 1889 and swept over Europe with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, attacking about 40 per cent 
of the population Since then xt has appeared 
annually as an epidemic, frequently of wide- 
spread distribution, hi Europe and the United 
States The illness generalh begins with a 
shivwjng fit, after which come general dis- 
comfort, aching of the limbs, and rise of tem- 
perature Headache is a prominent symptom, 
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and is often most severe behind the eves In 
the limbs the pain is deep ‘in the bones,’ but 
is not attended by any redness or swelling, 
nor is it confined to one limb or joint The 
great dangers of influenza are due to the ex- 
hausting effect which the poison has upon 
vital organs, and to the fact that the sufferer 
is, for a considerable time, more prone to con- 
tract other diseases, particularly chest troubles 
In treating an attack, the most important 
thing is to send the patient promptly to bed 
m a warm room, and to keep him there until 
at least twenty-four hours after all active sym- 
toms have disappeared Light food should be 
given frequently, but in small quantities at a 
time Preventive measures include avoidance 
of crowds, and of all the usual modes of in- 
fection, as using another’s glass, spoon, etc , 
plenty of fresh air, scrupulous cleanliness, 
and careful attention to the general health 
During the summer of igi8 an extensive 
epidemic of a disease called Spanish Influenza 
closely resembling influenza was reported from 
Europe, being especially prevalent m Spain, 
where nearly one-third of the population was 
attacked, and m Germany and Great Britain 
A similar epidemic visited Cuba m June, 1918, 
and local outbreaks occurred in the United 
States, in the late summer and fall of igi8, 
first m various military camps and canton- 
ments and later in civilian communities On 
Sept 25, igi8, Surgeon General Rupert Blue 
of the U S Public Health Service reported 
that the malady had occurred m twenty-six 
States A comparison of the whole prevalence 
of Spanish influenza in igi8 with the pan- 
demic of i88g-g2 shows that the clinical course 
of the former is very similar to if not identical 
with that of the previous outbreak, while the 
findings of bacteriologists have been of the 
same varied character in both epidemics 
In Forma Pauperis, m England the right 
to sue or defend an action in foima pauperis 
‘m the character of a pauper,’ is an ancient 
privilege still accorded those unable, through 
povertv, to maintain a suit at their own ex- 
pense In the United States it is generally 
regulated by statute or rules of court 
Information is a process by which crimes 
arc prosecuted not on indictment found or 
presentment made bv a grand jury, but on 
complaint of a public office More strictly the 
term denotes the complaint itself Private per- 
sons are often allowed to bring accusations in 
the name of the attorney-general or other offi- 
cer, and arc then technically known as rclatois 
Information, Military See Reconnais- 
sance 


Informer, one who brings an accusation of 
crime or other violation of law for the sake 
of gaming immunity or some other advantage 
to himself 

Infusions, m medicine, are those prepara- 
tions in which the active principles of certain 
plants are extracted by water at a lower tem- 
peiaturc than boiling point Tea is an exam- 
ple of a domestic infusion 
Infusoria, actively motile Protozoa, which 
appear m infusions of animal or vegetable 
matter They were formerly believed to be 
spontaneously generated m such infusions, 
but it is now known that they are piesent m 
the dust, etc , on the substances of which the 
infusion has been made 



i, Parammcmm aurclia, 2, Noc- 
tiluca miharis, 3, Acincta liva- 
diana 

Ingalls, Walter Renton (1865), Ameri- 
can engineer and editor, was born m Lynn, 
Mass He was engaged in various mining en- 
terprises, and was chief of the commission 
appointed bv the Canadian government to re- 
pot t on the zinc resources of British Columbia 
(1905-6) He was editor of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal (from 1005), and of The 
Mineral Industry (1905-10) 

Inge, Very Rev William Ralph (1860- 
), Dean of St Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
from 1911 to 1934 A prolific author and fre- 
quent commentator on current events, his 
unwillingness to share m passing optimisms 
brought him the sobriquet, ‘The Gloomy 
Dean,’ b> which he is perhaps best known to 
Americans His works include Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems (1930), Things 
New and Old (1933), and Talks in a Free 
Country (1943) 

Ingelow, Jean (1820-97), English poet 
and novelist, was bom in Boston, Lincoln- 
shire 

Ingcmann, Bernhard Scvcrm (1789- 
1862), Danish author, was bom in Tborkild- 
strup From 1822 until his death he was in- 
structor at the Soro academy and during that 
time did his best and most important literary 
work This includes the epic poem Voldemar 
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den Store (1824), the historical romances 
Voldemar Sejer (1826) and Erik Menveds 
Bamdom (1828) 

Ingersoll, Ernest (1852-1946), American 
naturalist and author, was born m Monroe, 
Mich He was associated with the Hayden 
Survey and the U S Fish Commission (1874- 
7), subsequently served a' zoological editor of 
the Standard Dictionary He published 
Knocking Round the Rockies (1883) , Wild 
Neighbors (1897) , Birds tn Legend, Fable, and 
Folklore (1923), Dragons and Dragon Lore 
(1928) 

Ingersoll, Jared (1750-1822), American 
jurist, was born in New Haven, Conn Settling 
in Philadelphia, he became one of the most 
prominent Jawjers of the Pennsylvania bar 
He was a member of the Continental Congress 
(17S0-81) and of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention (1787) One of his famous cases 
was the defence of Senator William Blount, 
tonpeachrd by the House of Representatives 
Ingersoll, Robert Green (1833-99), Am- 
erican taw> er, lecturer, and writer, was bom 
m Dresden, N Y the son of a Congregational 
minister of very broad views He became a 
Republican campaign orator, and in a famous 
speech proposed James G Blame for the Pres- 
idential nomination at the National Conven- 
tion of 1876 hater he entered the lecture 
field, and was widely known for his strong 
opposition to Christianity, as manifested in a 
forceful series of agnostic lectures He pub- 
lished The Bible, The Gods, and Other Lec- 
tures (1876), Some Mistakes of Moses 
(1879), Lectures Complete (1883), Great 
Speeches (1887) , Foundations of Faith Con- 
sult H E Kittredge’s Ingersoll (1911) 

Ingham, Charles Cromwell (1796-1863), 
American painter, was bom in Dublin, Ire- 
land He came to New York in 18x7, where 
his jouthful work, Death of Cleopatra, was 
the sensation of the day He was a founder of 
the National Academy of Design (1826), and 
later its vice-president (1845-50) , and he was 
one of the founders of the Sketch Club He 
painted portraits of De Witt Chnton and La- 
faj ette , his Flo <uer Girl is m the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Ingoldsby, Sir Richard (d 1685), British 
soldier, was bom in Buckinghamshire He 
commanded a regiment on the Paxliamen- 
tar> side m the Civil Wars, and was a mem- 
ber of the court that condemned Charles 1 
to death 

Ingolstadt, fortified town, Bavaria, Ger- 
many Interesting features arc the old castle 
of the dukes of Bavana-Ingolstadt a Gothic 


Frauenkirche containing the tomb of Eck, 
Luther’s opponent, and the first Jesuit college 
founded m Germany (15 55) , p 29,000 

Ingraham, Duncan Nathaniel (1802- 
91), American naval officer, was bom in 
Charleston, SC He is best known for his 
connection with the Koszta Affair His course 
m this matter w as approved by the U S Gov 
ernment, and brought him much popularity at 
home 

Ingraham, Joseph Holt (1809-60), Am- 
erican religious writer, was born m Portland, 
Me He was the author of a senes of popular 
sea tales and religious romances, the latter in- 
cluding The Prince of the House of David 
(1855), The Pillar of Fire (1859), The 
Throne of David (i860) 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique (1780- 
1867), French histoncal painter, the leader of 
the classical school, as opposed to the romanti- 
cists under Delacroix, was born m Montauban 
He became a pupil of David in 1796, and five 
years later gamed the Prix de Rome He 
painted The Vow of Louis X III , which on its 
exhibition at the Pans Academy in 1824, broke 
down the indifference of the public to his 
work To this period belong also his best por- 
traits, and his (Edipus and the Sphinx, Venus 
Anadyomene, Romulus and Acron, Virgil 
Reading the HLneid, Raphael and Fornanna, 
Roger and Angelique Returning to Pans, m 
1826, Ingres was appomted professor of fine 
arts at the Academy, and became the recog- 
nized head of a great school 

Inheritance, m the restricted sense, is the 
transmission of real estate by descent, though 
the term 15 used popularly to desenbe the de- 
volution of chattels as well as of lands b> the 
death of the former owner intestate, or the 
transmission of anj property, real or personal, 
by last will and testament 

Inheritance Tax, a tax or charge imposed 
upon the devolution of the property of a de- 
ceased person to his heirs or legatees This is 
a very old form of taxation, having first been 
imposed m the Roman Empire to raise money 
for the support of the army The legal philoso- 
phy underlying the tax is that there is no 
natural right on the part of an heir or legatee 
to succession to the property of a deceased 
person, and that since the privilege 15 con- 
ceded and protected b> the state, the latter 
has a constitutional right to declare the terms 
upon which the estate shall devolve 
Most statutes make a distinction between 
direct, or lineal, and collateral heirs Where 
the property goes to direct heirs, a certain 
amouDt is generally exempt so that no hard- 
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ship imy result to those who lnve been de- 
pendent upon the deceased for support, and 
upon the suiplus over this amount the rate is 
usually less than if the properly devolved upon 
collateral heirs Inheritance taxes are now in 
force m practically all the countries of Europe, 
in Great Britain and her colonies, and in the 
United States 

In the United States, estate or inheritance 
taxation \\ as made a part of the General Rev- 
enue Act, cffcctiv c Sept 8, 1916, and has since 
remained a permanent source of Federal rev- 
enue Inheritance taxes in some form are im- 
posed by nearly if not quite all States in the 
U S The most acute problem of inheritance 
taxation at the present time is lint of multi- 
ple taxation of the same property b\ different 
States in consequence of van ing rules of situs 
In the case of real estate, situs is ordimnh 
assignable to the State in winch the property 
is located, but in the case of personal prop- 
erty, especially corporate securities and other 
forms of intangible property , van mg rules of 
situs, including domicile of the decedent, 
domicile of the corporation, location of the 
securities and location of the property repre- 
sented by the securities, make it possible for 
the same propertv to be taxed under the in- 
heritance tax laws of three or four different 
States Federal nhcntance taxes arc laid by 
virtue of the Federal estate tax imposed bv 
the Revenue Act of 1926 as amended, also b\ 
virtue of the additional estate tax imposed bv 
the Revenue Act of 1932 as amended There 
are allowances against Federal inheritance 
taxes by reason of inheritance taxes paid 
to States 

Inhibition, English legal term, used espe- 
cially in ecclesiastical law for a writ from a 
superior to an inferior court, suspending pro- 
ceedings in a case under appeal It is also used 
for the suspension of an offending clergyman 
As a term in Psy chology, it refers to the sup- 
pression of one nervous process by another 

Inn, (Ji«a geoffrensis ) , a toothed fresh- 
watei cetacean, not unlike a dolphin It is 
found in some of llie upper tributaries of the 
Amazon, and m the lakes near the Cordilleras 
It measures about 8 ft in length, has a long 
cylindrical snout with stiff hairs and a very 
slight dorsal fin 

Imsfail, a poetical name for Ireland 

Initials, first letters of a person’s name 

Initiative, a political measure which, under 
certain specified conditions, vests m the peo- 
ple the right of proposing new laws or of abro- 
gating old ones It is the right of petition, 
coupled with the right of legally forcing that 


petition to be taken into consideration, 
amounting practically to direct legislation bv 
the people 

The initiative is closely allied with the refer- 
endum, and these two methods are the ultima 
ratio of democracy Some such systems ob- 
tained in the city states of ancient Greece, 
but it finds its complctest application m mod- 
ern Switzerland Trom Switzerland the initia- 
te c passed to the United Slates, where it was 
first adopted bv South Dakota in i8$S 

Injection in medicine, the introduction of 
therapeutic or nutrient agents into the cavities 
or tissues of the body by means of mechanical 
conti ivanccs such as svrmgcs 

Injector, an instrument by means of which 
water can be forced into a boiler against the 
pressure of the steam A modern injector is 
shown m section m the accompanying figure 
A jet of steam enters from the boiler at A, 
and discharges through the nozzle shown into 
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the larger opening of the combining tube This 
entrains air at 1, creates a partial vacuum, 
and brings the feed w'ater through the pipe d 
The cold feed water is draw n down the com- 
bining tube, condenses the steam, and acquires 
considerable velocity, so that it flow s along the 
extension of the combining tube In passing 
through tiie final and diverging passage the 
velocity is reduced and the pressure corrc- 
spondinglv increased The water receives suffi- 
cient velocity’ from its contact with the steam, 
so that its pressure finally rises above that of 
the boiler, and it opens a check valve and 
enters Thus the apparent anomaly exists of 
steam from a boiler blowing water into the 
boiler against the steam pressure 
The openings in the combining tube at r 
permit the escape of steam and w'ater to the 
overflow, until the pressure rises m e above 
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the boiler pressure This flow to the boiler is 
through a non-return or check valve, not 
shown here, which prevents in\ return of 
water when the injector is not operating In 
this design of injector starting is by opening 
the valves in the pipes leading to A and d 
Consult Kneass’ Practice and Theory of the 
Injector (1910) 

Injunction, a writ issued by courts of 
equity forbidding a person or persons to do a 
certain act It may also order him to do some- 
thing, but writs of this kind, known as man- 
datory, as opposed to prohibitive injunctions, 
are now practically obsolete Injunctions may 
be either interlocutory or final The former, 
also known as preliminary or temporary in- 
junctions, or injunctions pendente lite, are 
issued while the merits of the case are under 
investigation, in order to prevent damage be- 
ing done m the meantime In cases of great 
emergency the court may grant an ad interim 
injunction on the simple application of the 
complainant, and without previous intimation 
10 the other party This will be effective only 
till the court, after hearing both sides, deter- 
mines whether a regular interlocutory injunc- 
tion ought to be issued A final injunction is 
granted after the suit has been decided in the 
complainant’s favor, and usually takes the 
shape of an order, making a previous inter- 
locutory injunction permanent In the United 
States the wnt of injunction has been the fre- 
quent resort of employers to prevent or stop 
labor strikes, and its indiscriminate use in such 
cases has been bitterly assailed by organized 
labor 

The Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law, 
signed by President Hoover in 1932, voided so 
called ‘yellow dog’ contracts which employers 
had used to prevent workers from joining 
unions, gave defendants m contempt cases the 
right to trial by jury and rigidly limited in- 
junctions in labor suits without prior hear- 
ings unless unlawful acts have been com- 
mitted It was sponsored by Senator George 
W Norris and Representative F H La- 
Guardia 

Injury (Legal) See Contract 

Injury (Medical) See Wounds, Shock 

Inkberry, or Wraterberry ( Ilex glabra), 
an evergreen shrub of the Holly family , grow- 
ing from 2 to 4 ft high, found along the east 
coast of North America in sandy soil It bears 
small black berries, from which the name is 
denied 

Ink Cap Sec Mushrooms 

Inks and Stains Inks, in general, are fluid 
substances which, when applied to a suitable 


surface, leave upon it a partiallv or wholly 
indelible impression The use of ink dates back 
to the era following the invention of writing, 
the earliest examples being found among the 
papyrus documents of ancient Egypt The 
Chinese and Japanese had adopted the use of 
ink at an early period, Pliny, Vitruvius, and 
other classical authors mention writing inks, 
and old deeds and manuscripts show that its 
manufacture had reached a high degree of 
perfection in the Middle Ages 
Slack writing inks are of several classes 
Tannin inks are prepared by adding a decoc- 
tion of gall nuts, tanner’s barks, or other vege- 
table matters containing tannic or gallic acid, 
to a solution of copperas Logwood chips or 
logwood extract is substituted for part of the 
galls m the preparation of the so-called log- 
wood tannrn inks Alizarin inks are tannin 
inks to which acetic or sulphuric acid has been 
added to prevent the precipitation of tannate 
of iron Other black writing inks are the 
logwood inks, which depend upon the prop- 
erty of a Jogu ood infusion, for forming a dark 
liquid with neutral chromates, and inks pre- 
pared from certain aniline blacks, as negrosine, 
extensively used, because of their fluidity, for 
fountam pens Copying inks are prepared by 
the addition of sugar, gum, or glycerin to or- 
dinary writing inks Hectograph ink is a spe- 
cnl form of copying ink which permits the 
taking of many copies from a single original 
Tv pew nter inks are similar to hectograph inks 
The principal red inks are those prepared from 
magenta, eosm, and carmine A great variety 
of colored inks m-iv be prepared from the 
aniline dyes Sympathetic or secret inks are 
solutions which when applied to paper are in- 
visible, appearing onlv under the influence of 
heat or chemical action Indian or Chinese 
ink is a mechanical mixture of the purest and 
densest lampblack, wath .a solution of gum, 
ge atm, or agar-agar Indelible ink is used 
chiefly for marking linens and for cancellation 
and endorsing purposes Special inks are 
made for writing on glass, metal, celluloid and 
other substances Stains are similar to inks 
except for the presence of gum m the latter 
Inland Waterways The inland water- 
ways of the United States comprise the Missis- 
s ppi sy stem , the Great Lakes with the N Y 
State Barge Canal and Hudson River, the At- 
lantic coast rivers and the intracoastal w iter- 
w av s connecting them , the Gulf Coast nvers 
and the mtracoastal system from Mobile, 
through New Orleans, along the Texas coast, 
with connections with the Southern Louisiana 
waterways and the Mississippi, the San Joa- 
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qum-Sacramento system, California, the Co 
lumbia River and its tributaries m the n w , 
and the lesser rivers of the Pacific coast 

With the grow th of railroads m the United 
States inland water transportation suffered a 
marked decline Agitation for its revival dates 
from about 189s, when the International 
Watenvays Convention met m Cleveland In 
1907 President Roosevelt appointed the Inland 
Waterways Commission Among the more 
important projects put fora ard were the fol- 
lowing the Lakcs-to-Gulf Deep Waterway, 
the canalization of the Ohio River, authorized 
by Congress m 1911 , the Lake Michigan-Lake 
Eric Canal, the Atlantic Coast Inland Water- 
way from Boston to Beaufort, N C , and 
thence on dow n the Florida coast , the Inter- 
state Inland Waterway, joining the bays, 
passes, and lakes along the Gulf Coast, the 
Atlantic and Great Western Watciway, join- 
ing St Louis, Mo, with Brunswick, Ga In 
the United States, waterway's are built and 
maintained at public expense In 1933 the 
Illinois Waterway was opened connecting 
Lake Michigan with the Mississippi River 
This waterway has a length of 326 miles, is 
9 feet in depth and has a width varying from 
160 to 300 feet This project which completed 
a u'atcrway from Chicago to New' Orleans 
(the Great Lakcs-to-Gulf Waterway) gave 
rise to demands in Chicago to have the Fed- 
eral Government take over further develop- 
ments in the Great Lakes In r 935 work 
started on the Atlanlic-Gulf Ship Canal, 
across Florida, from Jacksonville to Port 
Inghs, but W'as suspended m 1936 During 
World War II traffic on the inland waterways 
of all countries was increased 

Inlaying is the art of decorating flat sur- 
faces by the insertion of materials differing 
fiom the ground or body in which they arc 
inlaid, in color, texture, or other qualities 
Inlaying in wood is known generally as mar- 
quetry, m metals the mlav principally prac- 
ticed is called damascening, and in marble and 
precious stones it forms a variety of mosaic 
work As in the case with most decorative 
arts, the origin of mlaving can be traced to 
Eastern countries 

Inman, Henry (1801-46), American 
painter w as born m Utica, N Y His portrait 
of William Penn hangs m Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia 

Inn, a place where travelers are entertained 
w ith food and lodging Legallv , a mere restau- 
rant is not an inn, nor is a boarding house 

Inn, a river of Gerraam rises m the Alps, 


and flows to its junction with the Danube at 
Passau 

Inness, George (1823-94), American 
landscape painter, was born near Newburgh, 
N Y , and passed the greater pait of his boy- 
hood in Newark, N J He then spent a short 
time in the studio of Regis Gignous m New 
York City, and in 1S47 took Ins first trip to 
Europe, spending fifteen months m Rome He 
made his home for most of Ins life neai New' 
York He is represented at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the National Art Gallery, and in other mu- 
seums Among his works arc Niagaia Falls 
(1883), Sunset — Montclair (1884), Coast of 
Cornwall Consult Life, Art, and Letters of 
George limes, bv George Inncs, Jr (1917) 

Inness, George, Jr (1854-1926), Ameri- 
can painter, was born in Pans, France He 
devoted himself to animal and landscape 
painting His works include The First Snort 
at Cragsmooi and Shepherd and Sheep (Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art) 

Innocent, the name of thirteen Popes — 
iNNOcrNT 1 , a native of Albano, w'ho became 
Pope in 402, vigorously enforced the celibacy 
of the clergy and the supremacy of the Roman 
see He died in 417, and waas canonized — 
Innocent n (Gregory Paparcschi), 1130- 
1143, was several times driven from his chair 
Innocent nr (Lotano dc’ Conti), 119S- 
1216, bom in Anagm, succeeded Cclestmc m 
His pontificate is justly regarded as the cul- 
minating point of the temporal as W'cll as the 
spiritual supremacy' of the Roman see As an 
ecclesiastical administrator Innocent holds a 
high place It was under him that the cele- 
brated Fourth Latcran Council w r as held in 
1215 Innocent b (Simbaldo dc’ Ficschi), 
i 243 - 54 i Genoese, succeeded Cclestmc rv He 
was exiled because of his quarrel with Fred- 
erick n of Germany and the Ghibellincs — 
Innocent v succeeded Gregory \ — Innocfnt 
vi (Etienne d’Albert), 1352-62, Trench, re- 
sides at Avignon — Innocent vn (Cosimo dc 
Mighorati), 1404-06, pontificate marked bv 
nepotism — Innocent vm (Giovanni Battista 
Cibo), 14S4-02, of Greek extraction, a licen- 
tious man, elected in 1484 by impiopcr means, 
who became so deep in debt that he had to 
pledge the papal tiara — Innocent in (Gio- 
vanni Antonio Tacchinetti) — Innocent \ 
(Giovanni Battista Panfih), 1645-55, Roman, 
opposed Jansenism — Innocent \i (Bene- 
detto Odcscalchi), 1676-89, born at Como, 
quarrelled with Louis ntv, and elicited the 
famous ‘declarations of the Gallic clergy’-' 
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Iwocent xu (Antonio Piginatelh), 1691- 
1700, Neapolitan, was reconciled to Louis xr, 
— Innocent xin (Michel Angelo Conti), 
1721-24 Roman, able, but was opposed by 
France and Spain 

Innominate Artery, one of the large ar- 
teries nsmg from the arch of the aorta 

Innsbruck, chief tn m the Austrian prov 
of Tyrol, is beautifully situated at the foot of 
the Alps It is adorned with fine pubhc mon- 
uments, the colossal marble sarcophagus erect- 
ed, between 1509 and 1593, in the Franciscan 
church (16th century) to the memory of the 
Emperor Maximilian 1, Tyrolese museum 
(1842) , the imperial castle (1766-70) , and the 
Ambras castle Innsbruck has a university! 
founded in 1672, p including the suburbs, 
over S3, 000 

Inns of Court The four great incorpor- 
ated law societies of England — the Inner 
Temple, Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn— which alone have the right to 
admit law students and call them to the Eng- 
lish bar See Barrister 



The Inns of Court, London, Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel and Old Hall 


Inoculation is the intentional or acci- 
dental introduction of certain products of dis- 
ease into the body through the skin or mu- 
cous membrane aceidentally or for the purpose 
of immunization Pasteur’s treatment for hy- 
drophobia is based on a similar principle, as 
arc also the various serum injections for dis- 
eases Accidental inoculation may be produced 
by the bite of an animal (insects are of im- 
portance in this connection), or by the con- 
tact of a specific virus with any abrasion or 
wound on the skin or mucous membrane 
Inosite, CoH 0 (OH)«, is a crystalline sohd 
resembling sugar that is found widely distri- 
buted m the animal and vegetable organism 
Inouye, Kaoru (1835-1913), Japanese 
statesman, born in Choshu province, Western 
Jap’n He accompanied Marquis Ito to Eng- 


land m 2864, both traveling incognito, and 
supported him m his contention that Japan 
should adopt Western ways, and afterward 
served in the foreign office seven years He 
also was minister of the interior 
Inquest A special proceeding, adapted to 
a great variety of circumstances, for ascer- 
taining the facts of a case by the verdict of a 
jury Its most frequent applications today are 
m coroner’s inquests, and in judicial proceed- 
ings to ascertain the amount of damages due 
m a suit which is uncontested 
Inquisition, a tribunal established by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the middle ages for 
the detection and punishment of heresy This 
new institution was soon introduced into 
Spam, Italy, and Germany It never obtained 
a foothold m Northern France or an entrv 
into England The Spanish Inquisition at 
first differed in nowise from the comparatively 
mocuous institution elsewhere, but it was* 
reorganized (1478) to make it more efficient 
against the Jews, who were alleged to be plot- 
ting against the government In spite of the 
protests of Pope Sixtus iv, the right of ap- 
pointing inquisitors, and apparently of direct- 
ing the operations of the tribunal, was reserved 
to the Spanish crown, and from this date 
Catholic historians disclaim all responsibility 
for its operations But the inquisitors were 
churchmen, and the infamous Torqueraade 
was a Dominican It is charged against this 
Inquisitor that he condemned 9,000 persons 
during his tenure of office Charles v and 
Philip n attempted to employ it m the Neth- 
erlands as a means to quell political revolt 
rather than to extirpate heresy 
The ceremonial auto-da-fe (act of faith), 
at which the sentences of the Inquisition court 
were read, was usually held on a Sunday be- 
tween Tnmtv and Advent, and those con- 
victed of heresy were formally handed over to 
the state for torture or execution The first 
recorded was m 1481 and the last in 1813 
Gradually the vigor of the Inquisition was re- 
laxed as the religious passions of the period 
died down, but it was not till 1835 that it was 
finally abolished The Inquisition as the Holy 
Office still exists, but its function is confined 
to the detection of heresy m books See Lea’s 
Hist of the Inquisition (3 vols 1888) , Llor- 
ente’s Hist of the Inquisition m Spam (Eng 
trans 2826), Mohmer, L’Inquisition dons le 
Midi de la France (2880), Lea, Chapters from 
the Religious Hist of Spam (1890) , Dwcn- 
ger, Spanish Inquisition (Catholic presenta- 
tion, 1890) , Tanon, Histoire des Tnbunaux 
de Vlnquisition en France (1893) Hefele, 
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Cardinal Ximancs (Eng Inns 1885) , Polhrd, 
Inquisition tit the Netherlands (1900) 
Insanity, or disorder of the mental func- 
tion, is a svmptom of many morbid changes 
in the brain, which is the organ of the mind 
The symptoms of insanity may be consid- 
ered under (1) general mental disturbance, (2) 
change in will-power, (3) alteration of feel- 
ings and instincts, and (4 insane habits 
1 Most piommcnt of these groups is the 
general mental disturbance, which nnv take 
the form of ( a ) depression, ( b ) exaltation, 
(c) enfceblcmcnt, or (d) perversion' of mind 
On account of his diseased mental action 
the patient becomes the subject of delusions 
or false beliefs In some cases patients labor 
under delusions upon one subject or upon one 
set of subjects, and arc apparently insane only 
to that extent Another set of symptoms is 
associated with the condition of the will and 
the pow cr of self-control, which are gcncially 
weakened in the insane The unsound in mind 
are often the creitures of impulse, and are 
liable to fits of irritability or anger produced 
by pettj causes which xvould not disturb the 
equanimity of a well-balanced individual The 
inborn love of life may be replaced by' a de- 
sire for death that induces the patient to at- 
tempt suicide, while the natural feelings of 
love may be so distorted that he seeks to de- 
stroy his nearest and dearest Similaily the 
sexual instinct may be lost or depraved, and 
the patient may indulge m indecent or im- 
modest speech and action As a result of these 
x'anous distuibances certain insane habits arc 
formed Congenital imbecility and idiocy ex- 
ist from birth or from infancy General paral- 
ysis is a distinct disease For insanity in its 
legal aspect, see Lunacx 
Inscriptions are records cut, engraved, or 
moulded on stone, metal, xvood, clay, 01 
other similar material, as distinguished from 
literary lecords, which are written with ink 
or other coloring matter on substances such 
as papyrus, pxichmcnt, or paper The term 
'inscriptions’ is particularly applied to records 
ot the kind described which have come down 
fiom antiquity Inscriptions are the sole au- 
thontics for some periods of history Almost 
all the ancient monuments of Egypt bear in- 
scribed records, written mostly in a character 
knowm as the hieroglyphic The oldest is an 
ivory palette, bearing the name of King 
Menes, dating about 4700 n c Many inscrip- 
tions have been found in Persia, Babvlonn, 
Sxna, beginning with Layard’s discoveries 
about the middle of the 19th century, and 
more recent discoveries, particularly those of 


the Amcncan Exploration Fund, have un- 
earthed whole libraries of inscribed bucks of 
clay' Many inscriptions in the Phamenn 
character have been found — one a bronze ves- 
sel of the reign of Hiram, about 1000 b c , now 
in the Bibhothcquc Nationalc at Pans, and 
the Moabite stone, recording the events of the 
reign of Mcsln, king of Moah, about 800 b c , 
including his war with Alnb Greek inscrip- 
tions include liws and treaties, lists of the 
fallen in battle, pnvatc epitaphs, contracts, 
tribute list, and indeed every kind of official 
and private record Of Latin inscnptions the 
oldest date about 300 B c , that on the tomb 
of the Scipios is famous Thev arc marked 
by a special stxle, xvith manv conventional- 
isms and abbreviations One of the most use- 
ful historically is the great inscription com- 
posed by Augustus, and known as the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum Indian inscriptions arc 
numerous, the oldest arc the edicts of Asoka, 
a Buddhist king who reigned about 300 bc 
I nscnptions in Runic character exist in Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, England, the Isle of 
Man, and elsewhere There arc many natne 
inscriptions of the American Indians, m a sort 
of picture wntmg, m the ruined cities of Yu- 
catan, Honduras, Mexico, and Guatemala 
Insecticides The enemies of plants arc 
dcstroxed by the use of vanous substances 
known as Insecticides These arc not neces- 
sanly poisonous in character The insects to 
be destroyed are of two general classes, and 
the insecticide must be chosen accoidmgh 
They are (1) biting, or gnawing insects, those 
which actually bite and masticate portions of 
the plant, and (2) sucking insects xvhicli in- 
troduce a tube or bustle thiough into the soft, 
succulent tissues and extract the juices of the 
plant The fust class can be destroyed by 
mixtures containing arsenic, such as Pan' 
green, Schccle’s green, arsenate of lead, and 
London purple The direct application of such 
arscnicals to plants, usually bv means of 
sprax mg, at the piopei time, is the easiest way 
of destroying the insects The second class of 
insects, w'hich cat nothing on the surface and 
aie not affected, thcicforc, bv arsenical poi- 
sons, arc destroyed by corrosive and suffocat- 
ing substances, such as soaps, petroleum, sul- 
phur, py rethrum pow'ders, hvdiocyamc-acid 
gas, and bisulphide of carbon vapor DDT 
was available to civilians in 1946 Sec V S 
Dept oj Agncul, rarmei s’ Dull, Frear, 
Chemistry of Insecticides (1943) 

Insectivora, or Insect-Eaters, an order 
of mammals whose members are mostly noc- 
turnal, arc of small size, and feed upon insects 
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<ind other small creatures The order is not 
very well defined They are among the oldest 
and most primitive of mammalian stocks, pre- 
sen ed mainly, probably by their small size, 
nocturnal and secretive habits and abundant 
food They are numerously represented in 
North America by the moles, shrews, and their 
kindred 

Insectivorous Plants, a collective name 
for plants that entrap insects and other small 
animals, feeding on the captures by a process 
of true digestion, or absorbing the results of 
decomposition John Ellis received examples 
of Venus’s fly-trap ( Dionwa muscipula) from 
Dr Garden, and in 1768 sent a description of 
the plant and its habits to Luureus This, the 
highest form, belongs to the order Droseracete 
It is a native of the peat bogs of the Carohnas 
The halves of the leaf blade are movable on 
the midrib, and furnished on each margin with 
teeth On each half of the blade are three sen- 
sitive hairs, and the whole surface 11 thickly 
set with digestive glands Immediately an in- 
sect touches one of these hairs the blades close, 
the teeth interlock, the glands exude their di- 
gestive juice on the insect, and the products 
are absorbed In the pitcher plants compound 
leaves are modified into pitcher-hke recep- 
tacles, sometimes with a lid, as in the common 
Sarracenta purpurea, and the southern S fiava, 
both growing in sphagnum bogs The attrac- 
tions for insects arc bright colors,, and glands 
secreting nectar Beneath the sweet bait is a 
slippery surface, affording insecure foothold, 
and insects pitching thereon fall into the se- 
cretion at the bottom 

Insects, which constitute the class Insecta, 
are by far the most abundant of land animals 
The typical home of the class is earth or air, 
and it is as terrestrial forms that they attain 
vast abundance Not only are the species enor- 
moush numerous, but the reproduction of the 
individual is rapid 

Insects are defined by the possession of the 
following characters The segmented body is 
divided into three regions — viz the head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen The first bears a pair of 
antenna: in addition to the appendages round 
the mouth, the thorax bears three pairs of 
legs, and frequent!} two pairs of wings in ad- 
dition, the abdomen is without true jointed 
legs, though it max possess w’hat appear to be 
modified appendages Not infrequently there 
is a metamorphosis in development, the larxse 
being then xery unlike the adults 

External Appearance — The head is of much 
functional importance, in that it bears the 
chief sense organs and contains the most im- 


portant of the nerve centers , anatomically it is 
in the higher forms sharply separated from the 
rest of the body The head alxx ays bears a pair 
of antenn'e, which are delicate sense organs, 
very freely movable, and varying greatly in 
size and appearance The other three pairs of 
cephalic appendages are placed round the 
mouth In the maionty of insects they con- 
sist, first, of a pair of mandibles, which are 
hard-toothed organs, reaching a great size in 
certain beetles Behind the mandibles come the 
paired maxilla:, which consist usually of a basal 
piece divided into two segments, a slender 
jointed palp, and an inner branch divided into 
two The third pair of mouth appendages 1= 
constituted by the labium, formed by the 
union of the members of the pair in the middle 
line In addition to the jointed appendages, 
the head of insects bears compound eyes, and 
not infrequently simple ex es in addition 

The thorax is composed of three segments, 
each of xvhich is composed of several elements 
— e g the tergum or dorsal region, the ventral 
bar or sternum, and the side pieces or pleura 
The degree of development of the three tho- 
racic regions vanes greatly Each of the tho- 
racic segments bears a pair of legs The wings 
consist of two layers, between xxhich he 
tracheie Typically insects have two pairs of 
wings, but vanations in the shape and struc- 
ture of the wrings are of great importance m 
classification 

The respiratory system is very perfectly or- 
ganized It consists essentially of a senes of 
tubes ramifxmg throughout the body, and 
opening to the extenor by orifices called stig- 
mata The tubes are the tracheae , they are 
lined with chitin, and are strengthened inter- 
nally by a spiral thread The tracheal capil- 
laries supply every organ and everv region of 
the body, so that by this means oxygen is car- 
ried direct to the tissues without the interven- 
tion of the blood 

As regards reproductive organs, the sexes 
are separate, and in many insects, in addi- 
tion to males and females there are neuters, 
usually modified females, which do not re- 
produce, though they may have important 
functions to perform in social hfe Insects re- 
produce rapidly, each generation being re- 
latix ely short-lived, but the life history is of- 
ten complex Only a few characteristic hfe 
histones can be noticed here In the 'straight- 
winged’ or orthopterous insects, such as lo- 
custs, grasshoppers, cockroaches, and so on, 
the } oung leave the egg-case m the form of 
miniature adults, save that they are without 
wings These voung grow , moult or cast their 
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coits, and by successive moults acquire the 
wings of the adult On the other hind, the 
egg hid by the butterfly hitches, not a min- 
iature idult, but a larvi which differs from 
the adult not only in the absence of wings, 
but m the shape of the bod> , the structure 
of the mouth parts, the length of the anten- 
na, the mode of life, and the internal struc- 
ture In this case the caterpillar, when full 


quiescent pupal stage occurs, and the meta- 
morphosis is thus described as incomplete 
Apten are primitive wingless insects, which 
have no metamorphosis m development Or- 
thoptera, the straight-winged insects, ha\e 
four wings, the anterior pair being more or 
less leathery, and smaller than the hmd pair, 
there is no metamorphosis m development 
Examples, locusts, grasshoppers, cockroaches 
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i Parts of a beetle a, b, head, thorax, abdomen (upper and under side respectively), c, 
mandibles, d, antenna:, e, labium, with palpi attached, f, maxill®, with palpi attached, 
g, legs, h, coxa, 1, trochanter, k, femur, 1, tibia, m, tarsus, n, scuttellum, o, cl\ tra , 
p, wing, open, q, wing, folded 2 Head of a Wasp ( Vespa crabro ), a, ocelli, b, com- 
pound eves, c, antennas, d, scutcllum, e, mandibles 3 Compound eve of Beetle (Mclo- 
lontha jalgans) a, section, b, some of the lenses on larger scale 4 Forms of -101600® 
a, cock chafer, b, gnat (male) , c, tachmi flv, d, weevil, c, ermine moth, m, fntillarj 
butterfly, g, skipper butterfly, h, cardinal beetle 5 Reproductive organs of a saw-fly 

( Athaha ) , male and female 


fed, becomes a passive pupa, and within the 
pupa case the oigans of the body break down, 
and are reconstructed to form those of the 
adult or imago This is complete metamor- 
phosis, defined chicflv by the fact that a 
period of complete quiescence intervenes be- 
tween larval and adult life In dragon-flies 
the difference between the aquatic larva: and 
the winged aerial adults is also great , but no 


Ncuroptcra have four similar wings with 
numerous ncrvurcs, the degree of metamor- 
phosis vanes Examples, dragon-flies, June- 
flics, caddis-flies Hymenoptcra are insects 
vuth four membranous wings, the fore larger 
than the hind, metamorphosis complete Ex- 
amples, ants, bees, wasps, saw-flies Cleop- 
tera are insects in which the antenor wings 
are converted into clvtra or wing-covers, 
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concealing the membranous hind legs, the 
metamorphosis is complete All beetles belong 
to this order Lepidoptera are insects having 
all four wings covered with scales, the meta- 
morphosis is complete, and the adults differ 
from the preceding insects in having a suc- 
torial mouth The order is made up by the 
butterflies and moths Diptera are insects 
with only two wings, and with a suctorial 
mouth, the metamorphosis is complete All 
flies m the true sense belong to this order 
Thysanoptera are minute insects with four 
narrow fringed wings Hemiptera are insects 
with the anterior pair of wings more or less 
modified, mouth suctorial , metamorphosis in- 
complete or absent Examples, bugs, cicadas, 
aphids 

Apart from the useful products, such as 
silk, honey, cochineal, etc , obtained from the 
insect world, insects are of importance as fer- 
tilizers of flowers, and in many cases as sca- 
vengers Negativdy, their significance as the 
foes of agriculture can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, while medical men are just beginning 
to realize their importance as agents in the 
dissemination of disease Another great series 
help, however, to make the earth habitable 
by preying upon their plant-destroying fel- 
lows, and a vast number of terrestrial verte- 
brates depend in whole or m part upon the 
insect world for food The highly specialized 
forms, whether social or solitary, have great 
psychological importance 
Yet it is not too much to say that the 
yield of farm and orchard produce the world 
over — forage, grain, fruit, roots, fibres, etc — 
would be greater by a quarter, or even a 
third, were it not for the destructiveness of 
insects Hence entomologists have long turned 
their attention particularly to the study of 
the life histones and habits of the noxious 
kinds, in order to learn how to combat their 
evil work San Jose Scale, an insect injurious 
to fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs, is 
one of the most destructive pests that have 
invaded the United States in recent years It 
is of Chinese origin and received its local 
name from its first point of appearance in 
America, San Jose, Cal The insect is incon- 
spicuous, and passes unnoticed until it has 
multiplied extensively, when the infested tree 
appears as if coated with ashes The fecun- 
lnscc ^ 15 enormous, a single female 
producing, with her' progeny, 1,608,040,200 
other females and nearly as many males in a 
single season They have spread all over the 
country upon nursery stock, and are much 
more miunous in the East than in California 
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and the West Peach orchards in Maryland 
and New Jersey have been destroyed in two 
years after attack, and even large and vigor- 
ous apple trees will succumb in si\ or eight 
years It attacks practically all deciduous 
plants See U S Dept of Agriculture Bulletin 
for full details 

Insolvency In law, inability to pay one’s 
debts as they mature It is this fact, and not 
the circumstance that at a given date a per- 
son may have obligations in excess of his as- 
sets, which constitutes him an insolvent 
Insomnia, or Sleeplessness Total in- 
somnia, lasting for several nights in succes- 
sion, is commonly associated with certain 
diseases However, victims of insomnia have 
a natural tendency to magnify the period of 
wakefulness Sedatives and hy pnotics are 
sometimes employed to supplement more 
simple measures, but should be taken only 
under medical supervision 
Inspiration, a quality attributed to writ- 
ings or utterances whereby they are believed 
to be of divine origin and authority Though 
some would identify the quality with genius, 
others recognize m Holy Writ something 
Widely different from what is found m 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, or even the 
most impressive books of devotion It is 
however, easier to show what inspiration is 
not than to say what it is The Old Testa- 
ment prophets believed that they spoke under 
a divine influence, and uttered their mes- 
sage as the word of God Luther exercised 
considerable liberty in regard to what was of 
authority m the Bible 

Instalment Sales Sales of goods to be 
paid for in instalments at fixed periods after 
delivery It is of the essence of such sales that 
the goods shall pass into the possession of the 
purchaser at or before the payment of the 
first instalment of the agreed price, but as a 
general rule the instalment sale vests not an 
absolute but only a conditional title in the 
purchaser, the condition being that the title 
shall not pass until the goods m question 
have been fully paid for and that the vendor 
may retake the goods upon default m pay- 
ment of any instalment Laws have been en- 
acted m several American states regulating 
sales of this character The convenience of 
this method of purchasing goods has brought 
it into very general use 
Instinct has been variously defined as un- 
taught ability (Bam), inherited capacity for 
certain complex reactions of the sensorimotor 
(1 e cerebral) type (Baldwnn, Stout) , com- 
pound reflex action (Spencer), race-habit 
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(Lamarckian school) From the mental 
standpoint, instincts may be defined as 'the 
faculty of acting in such a way as to pioducc 
certain ends, without foresight of the ends 
and without previous education in the per- 
formance’ (James) Well-marked instincts are 
ouch as sucking by young animals Analysis 
of such instincts shows certain primary facts 
common to them all instinct is congenital by 
inheritance, not acquired by the individual, 
it is highly complex, involving both sensation 
and motion (with their mental correlates as 
adapted to the species-use of the instinct) , 
though it appears 'as an impulse, it does not 
operate until the appropriate stimulus in the 
environment appears, it involves reflex ac- 
tions both serially and in coordinated groups, 
it implies an inherited nervous or other or- 
ganization adapted to the possible environ- 
ments m the life-history of the species 
Contrary to pre-evolutional view's, instinct 
has been shown to be not always perfect m 
working (see Darwin's famous ‘eighth chap- 
ter’ in the Otigin of Species ) The Lamarck- 
ian view is that habits acquired by the indi- 
vidual are transmitted to the next genera- 
tion, and, if useful for the preservation of 
the species, arc continued as instincts The 
evidence for this view is inconclusive Consult 
Darwin’s Ongiti of Species, Headlej’s Prob- 
lems of Evolution, James’ Principles of Psy- 
c’ology, Hobhouse’s Mind in Evolution, 
Couch’s Illustrations of Instinct, Marshall’s 
Instinct and Reason, Cartmcll’s Instinct and 
Intelligence (1911) , Holmes’ Evolution of 
Animal Intelligence (1911) , Pear’s Arc There 
Human Instincts? (1943) 

Institute, an institution or society, usually 
of an educational nature The word is also 
applied to certain treatises 01 compilations, 
especially of jurisprudence 

Institute of Arts and Letters, National, 
a society for the protection and advancement 
of literature, sculpture, painting, music, and 
architecture, organized in 1898 by members 
of the American Social Science Association 
nominated for the purpose Qualification for 
membership m the Institute is ‘notable 
achievement in art, music, or literature ’ The 
badge is a bow of puiplc ribbon, crossed by 
tw o bars of gold The American Academv of 
Arts and Letters was organized in 1904 as an 
inner circle of the National Institute 

Institute of France, the name given to a 
group of learned societies in France com- 
prising the Academic Franqaisc, Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Academic des 
Sciences, Academie des Beaux-Arts and Aca- 


demic des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
They were organized at different times but all 
have for their object the fostering of different 
branches of literature, art, science and philo- 
sophy Each academy has its own indepen- 
dent government and the free disposal of the 
funds allotted to it, but the Institute has 
secretaries, libraries and collections in com- , 
mon 

Institutional Church, a local church or 
congregation which lays special stress on the 
social and temporal side of its activities, for 
the elevation and amelioration of the masses 
Institutional churches were first definitely or- 
ganized, both in the United States and in 
England, m the latter part of the nineteenth 1 
century The name was originally used by 
William J Tucker, professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary, who applied it to Ber- 
keley Temple, Boston, the first of the well 
equipped churches of its type, organized by 
Charles A Dickinson The Open and Insti- 
tutional League of New' York was formed in 
1894, and out of this grew the National Fed- 
eration of Churches and Christian Workers, 
w'hose object is to secure- united action by 
Protestant denominations in work commonly 
undertaken by all 

Instrumentalism, m recent metaphysics, 
a theory of knowledge forming part of Prag- 
matism In essence, it is that ideas or intellect- 
ual concepts are neither pure intuitions nor 
translations of rcahty into phenomenal forms, 
but ‘mental modes of adaptation to reality’ 
(W James) , to wit, instruments for group- 
ing sensations (experiences) into an intelligi- 
ble mental fabric But thought does not arise 
when experiences and their reactions have 
come to an equilibrium, moving in habitual 
instinctive paths When these arc interrupted 
by new' experiences which arouse conflicting 
reactions, thought is called m to harmonize 
them and restore a new balance, and ideas 
that develop are its instruments Consult J 
Dewey’s Studies in Logical Tlteoty, William 
James’ Pragmatism 

Insular Affairs, Bureau of, a division m 
the U S government Department of War 
organized in 1898 as the Division of Cus- 
toms and Insular Affairs In 1900 the name 
was changed to Division of Insular Affairs 
and in 1902 it w'as again changed to Bureau 
of Insular Affairs The bureau has charge of 
all matters pertaining to civil government m 
the island possessions of the United States, 
subject to jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment It also issues annual reports of the ac- 
tivities and general publications m regard to 
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laws, claims, geographical matters, immigra- 
tion regulations, commerce, tariffs, surveys, 
education and many other matters 
Insulin (Iletm), a non-tOMC, acqueous 
extract of the islands of Langerhans, in the 
pancreas It is derived from slaughter-house 
animals and is used in the treatment of dia- 
betes It is given by subcutaneous injections, 
which must be repeated at intervals The 
discovery of insulin by Frederick Banting of 
Toronto in 1922 was one of the most im- 
portant medical discoveries of the century 
Insull, Samuel (1859-1938!, American 
public utilities magnate Born in London, he 
came to the United States in 1881 as secre- 
tary to Thomas Edison, a position he retained 
for ten years performing invaluable service in 
developing the commercial possibilities of the 
electric light He transferred his operations to 
Chicago, where he became master of the light 
and power industry, but pyramiding his enter- 
prises to fantastic heights through holdmg 
companies, he encompassed the rum of his 
entire structure, which went bankrupt with 
losses of $750,000,000 to investors Insull fled 
nrosecution but finally was extradited from 
Greece, tried on charges of fraud and embez- 
zlement and acquitted 

Insurance, Accident and Health This 
form of indemnity, while in reality embody- 
ing two distinct classes of underwriting haz- 
ards, has come to be treated by insurance 
companies largely as a single type of cover- 
age The reason for this is that, while acci- 
dent insurance alone is issued by many com- 
panies, only a very small number of them 
issue health insurance without combming it 
ruth some form of accident coverage Life 
insurance companies also write health and 
accident insurance as additional benefits un- 
der their regular life insurance contracts This 
is usually done in two ways, cither through 
what is styled the total and permanent dis- 
ability clause, covenng such disability re- 
sulting either by reason of accidental injury 
or specified disease, or through the accidental 
death benefit clause providing indemnity m 
a lump sum to beneficiaries -when the death 
of the assured results directly by accident 
The so-called double indemnity feature is 
added by some companies (life, casualty or 
miscellaneous) and provides that double the 
face value of the policy shall be payable 
- vv here the death of the assured occurs 
through accident when he or she is a pas- 
senger on a common carrier Mutual aca- 
lent and sick benefit associations, as well as 
wme of the more important assessment life 


associations and fraternal orders also write 
accident and health insurance either directly 
m the case of the first-named, or under the 
disability and accidental death benefit clauses 

Perhaps the most significant modern de- 
velopment of this form of insurance is the is- 
suance of group accident and health insur- 
ance This is generally issued only to groups 
of 25 or more persons employed by a con- 
cern and the rate is affected by the kind of 
business the assureds are engaged in and the 
number of female employees to be included 
No medical examination is required and the 
premiums may be paid entirely by the em- 
ployer, entirely by the employees, or jointly 
by both 

T 6 enable the moderate premium charged 
for accident insurance or accident and health 
insurance to cover payment of losses, the risk 
assumed must be kept within the basis of 
actuanal calculations These limits have long 
been debated upon and affected by a host 
of legal decisions They are mostly obvious, 
if such special insurance is to be afforded at 
all, the rest being matters of ordinary good 
faith or experienced business need In the 
last analysis, with respect to accident insur- 
ance only, these are the two classes whose 
exclusion constitutes the system — those not 
accidental, and those not violent More spe- 
cifically, they are four (1) Those where 
bogus claims are easy and disproof hard, as 
strain, etc , with no mark on the body , and 
disappearance, which the small premiums and 
loose personal investigation have made in 
viting for sharpers (2) Disease, including re 
suits of fits, vertigo, or sleep walling, and 
chronic conditions like hernias (3) Medical 
or surgical treatment alone (4) Results of 
one’s own will or vice, either fraudulent, reck- 
less, or narcotized — such as suicide or self- 
inflicted wounds, duels, violating the law, 
going to war, explorations in the wilds, etc 
But this is sometimes waived when m rescue 
or protection of others 

\ certain extension, however, of late has 
partially balanced these some forms of con- 
spicuous, unfeignable, and unchronic disease, 
as smallpox, diphtheria, and others, have been 
included But another important limitation 
still enters, vitallv determines classifications 
and premium rates and furnishes another, 
though less numerous and serious group of 
disputes and suits This is, that the injury 
must disable the insured from following his 
customary vocation In the United States, the 
system was founded in 1863 by James G 
Batterson, a Hartford builder, on the model 
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of the English Railway Passengers’ Com- 
pinj His company, the Travelers, began 
business in 1864, and its immediate success 
raised it above two dozen rivals, none of 
which lived more than a few years Other 
lasting companies have since been formed, and 
old ones of other kinds have taken up this 
branch 

Insurance, Casualty A large number of 
special forms of insurance arc grouped to- 
gether under this general title, the fundamen- 
tal idea underiving all of them being protec- 
tion against loss through unexpected calamity 
The first form of casualty insurance to be 
extensively developed was Fidelity Insurance 
The object of fidelity insurance is to guaran- 
tee the integrity, good faith, and honesty of 
an employee against misuse or misappropria- 
tion of money or property m his keeping 
Title Insurance insures property owners and 
persons lending money on property against 
loss due to dcfectnc titles Credit Insurance 
indemnifies manufacturers, wholesale dealers, 
jobbers, and others against losses through 
bad debts In Liability Insurance the com- 
pany, in return for a consideration, assumes 
the liability for mjurv to others An impor- 
tant application of liability insurance is in 
connection with employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation The modem devel- 
opment of liability insurance has centered 
around automobile liability coverage 

Burglary Insurance protects merchants 
against loss through robbery of their safes 
or stock, householders against housebreak- 
ing, petty theft, and larceny, and banks 
against safe breaking, hold-ups, damage by 
burglars’ tools or explosives, and robbery' of 
bank messengers There are also Steam Boiler 
and Fly-Wheel Insurance policies covering 
loss of property and other damage due to the 
bursting of boilers and fli -wheels, Plate Glass 
Insurance for breakage from all causes ex- 
cept fire Among others forms of casualty in- 
surance may be named live stock, automobile 
property damage, aviation liability, teams’ 
liability, elevator liability, golfers’ and sports’ 
liability and many other forms Consult 
Money, Banking, and Insurance (ed by W 
D Moody) , Welson’s Peisonal, Accident, 
Disease and Sickness Insurance (1943) 

Insurance, Fire Fire insurance is the bus- 
iness of indemnifying individuals against un- 
foreseen loss of their property by fire, in 
consideration of an agreed payment called 
the premium Many so-called ‘special lines’ of 
insurance have come to be w ntten by fire in- 
surance companies such as tornado and wind- 


storm, automobile fire and theft, certain 
hazards of aircraft operation, sprinkler leal- 
age and water damage, use and occupancy, 
tourists’ baggage, personal effects insurance, 
rent and rental values, motor vehicle con- 
tents, parcel post, ram insurance, frost and 
freeze insurance on crops, and others Cer- 
tain forms of protection against fire losses ex- 
isted even among the commercial peoples of 
antiquity, especially the Romans In its pres- 
ent form, fire insurance developed as an ad- 
junct to the insurance of marine risks As 
early as 1635 efforts W'cre made m England 
to establish it upon a separate footing, but 
none of these seems to have borne fruit until 
after the great fire of London m 1666 This 
catastrophe brought home to the substantial 
people of the chief commercial city of the 
w'orld the truth that without insurance pro- 
tection no owner of property is secure against 
possibilities of loss so crushing as virtually 
to annihilate his business, and in 1667 the 
first office for the insurance of buildings 
against fire w-as opened m London by' Nicho- 
las Barbon 

Earlv in the history of fire insurance in 
England two distinct ideas developed as to 
the manner in which it should be conducted 
— that of the stock company, and that of the 
mutual In 1687 a modus vtoendt was es- 
tablished, and it was agreed that both stock 
companies and mutuals might lawfully en- 
gage m the business of fire insurance In 1706 
Richard Povey introduced the insurance of 
personal property , and by' 1720 fire insurance 
was established m practically all the* large 
cities of Great Britain The first fire insurance 
company of importance to be organized m 
the United States was the Philadelphia Con 
tnbutionship, a mutual organization founded 
in 1752 The Mutual Assurance Compam of 
Philadelphia w*as established m 17S4, the In- 
surance Company of North America, the 
Baltimore Equitable Societv, and the Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1794, the Mutual Assurance Company of 
the City of Norwich (Conn) in 179 5, the 
Provident-Washington Insurance Company' 
of Providence in 1799, the Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company of New' York in 1806, the 
Hartford Insurance Company of Hartford in 
1S10, and the AStna Insurance Company of 
Hartford in 1819 Bv 1820 there were 17 
stock companies in New’ York, 6 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 in Connecticut, and one each in 
Rhode Island, New Jcrse\, and Massachu- 
setts From an early period many English 
and Continental fire insurance companies 
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have also been represented m the United' 
States under laws designed to protect Am- 
erican policyholders, and these have trans- 
acted a considerable portion of the total in- 
surance 

The history of American fire insurance has 
been characterized by the establishment of 
State insurance departments, regulation of 
rates, classification of risks, the extension of 
the mutual movement, the agitation for im- 
proved means of fire protection , and the em- 
ployment of adjusters, moral hazard experts 
and special agents or field men Fire insur- 
ance companies are of two mam types Stock 
Companies and Mutuals A third type of fire 
insurance organization are the so - called 
Lloyds There are voluntary associations m 
which each of the members is held liable for 
the payment of losses up to a specified 
amount, and most of these associations issue 
policies upon the property of members only 
The business of fire insurance, like that of 
life insurance, is founded on the doctrine of 
averages in the mathematical sense of the 
term, yet the element of uncertainty enters 
into it in far greater degree While most of 
the fire insurance companies are sound and 
dependable, sixty-four companies failed as 
the result of the Chicago fire, and in the 
decade 1870-80 forty-six companies failed in 
New York State, involving a total loss to 
policy holders of over $35,900,000 Most of 
these companies were of no great reputation 
or standing , but the possibility of never be- 
ing able to collect upon policies aroused a 
feeling of apprehension, which expressed itself 
in restricts e legislation 
Tire insurance rates are determined largely 
bj schedules prepared on the basis of the 
hazards involved Minimum rates arc given 
to the best risks, specific charges are added 
for all deficiencies from the required stand- 
ards, and reductions from such rates are 
made when the deficiencies charged for arc 
eliminated The rating of mercantile prop- 
crt\ is especially difficult, and a number of 
attempts ha\c been made to c\ oh e a univ- 
ersal schedule for rating risks of that char- 
acter The first of these, the Universal Mer- 
cantile Schedule, or some modification of it, 
is now used in many of the large cities of 
the United States When a company orders 
the cancellation of a questionable nsh ac- 
cepted bs a local agent, the latter is able to 
place the same nsh with some other com- 
pany on his list that is not so particular The 
cure for this seems to lie m the direction of 
making the agent’s compensation contingent 


on successful underwriting, not on mere vol- 
ume of premiums Then, again, the greed oi 
some fire insurance companies for business is 
quite as much a cause of reckless underwrit- 
ing as the greed of agents for commissions 

The purpose of the leading underwriters of 
the country in organizing rate-making com- 
binations is to meet the public demand for 
low rates while still maintaining those rates 
at a level consistent with sound underwriting 
practice A fire insurance policy is a personal 
contract, insuring not the property itself, but 
the holder of the property against loss Ac- 
cordingly, it is essential that the party pro- 
posing the insurance should have an insurable 
interest in the property to be insured Many 
fire insurance policies carry what is known 
as a ‘co-insurance’ or ‘average’ clause This 
clause is a warranty on the part of the in- 
sured that the amount of the insurance in 
force shall be equal to a given percentage of 
the actual value In case of total destruction, 
the ‘average’ clause has no effect, the amount 
collectible being limited by the amount of in- 
surance In case of partial loss the amount 
collectible is determined by the ratio which 
the insurance in force bears to the percentage 
of value specified m the average clause The 
period during which the insurance is in force 
may vary from a few days, in the case of 
goods temporarily located in a building or 
warehouse, up to periods of years The us- 
ual period is for three years, m the case of 
permanent property, subject to renewal at 
the expiration of that time or return of the 
unearned premium if the coverage is dropped 
pnor to normal expiration date One of the 
landmarks in the history of fire insurance 
legislation in the United States is the Act of 
the New York State legislature, passed in 
1S86, which led to the formation of the 
standard policy in that State The New York 
standard policy was speedily adopted by 
companies everywhere, and other States 
passed enactments forbidding the use of any 
other form 

Broadly speaking, the fire insurance com- 
panies in America are limited solely to the 
writing of fire insurance policies, and the 
various ‘special lines’ of indemnity already 
enumerated No single insurance companv 
can, for instance, under the laws of the State 
of New York, issue such a combination policy 
as the owners of automobiles^ require m order 
to have complete protection against all the 
hazards to which thev are subjected — fire, 
theft, injury to property and to persons, loss 
of monev and of life, though fire insurance 
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companies normally write automobile fire 
and theft insurance as a joint coverage and 
also write automobile collision insurance, and 
automobile, windstorm and tornado risks 
In order to get all axailablc kinds of protec- 
tion an automobile owner must carrv insur- 
ance policies issued by different corporations 
Some States permit companies to yy rite all 
kinds of insurance, but it is a peculiarity of i 
New York that its regulations are retroactive 
and a company operating there must comply 
with its requirements as to classes of business 
not only m New York but m other States, 
even m the State where it is domiciled Grad- 
ually the American laws are becoming less 
rigid m confining insurance companies to one 
line and the development of 'special lines’ has 
been rapid 

Latterly, fire prevention has assumed a 
prominent place m the regular work of the 
companies In order to insure adequate pre- 
vention measures some fire insurance com- 
panies refuse to accept risks unless certain 
changes are made m the property which will 
lessen the danger from fire The introduction 
of automatic sprinklers has been directly due 
to demands of fire insurance companies Con- 
sult S S Hucbner’s Property Insurance 
(1911) , Gephart’s Insurance and the State 
(1913), Hedges’ Piactical Fue and Casualty 
Insurance (1943) 

Insurance, Industrial, a name applied to 
certain forms of insurance offered to small 
wage-earners for the protection of themselves 
and their dependents, and for the encourage- 
ment of thrift It includes Health Insurance, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Group Insurance, 
and Insurance through Mutual Benefit As- 
sociations In the United States for many 
years there have been m existence various 
forms of industrial insurance, most of them 
on a commercial basis, the best example be- 
ing the commercial insurance company which 
writes an industrial policy at a small weekly 
premium rate, providing against sickness for j 
the w r age earner or anv member of his family 1 
Besides the purdy commercial companies of- 
fering insurance of this type, many lodges 
*nd clubs have been organized, especially 
among the foreign element, providing sick 
benefits for their members In recent years 
many large industrial concerns have instituted 
mutual benefit associations, group insurance, 
and various forms of workmen’s compensa- 
tion for their employees 

Health Insurance — Practically all the great 
industrial countries of Europe have for many 
years had some form of health insurance, as 


well as insurance against accident (see Pen- 
sions, Old Age Pensions ) In England, the 
National Insurance Act of 1911 provided for 
insurance against loss of health, for the pre- 
\ cntion and cure of sickness, and for insur- 
ance against unemployment Under this act 
and its subsequent amendments insurance 
against ill-health is compulsory for all em- 
ployed persons between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy whose income is not more than 
£250 a year, and for every person employed 
m manual labor, with some few unimportant 
exceptions The contributions arc pavablc 
jointly by employers, persons insured, and 
the State, the first two consisting of weekly 
sums for the collection of which the employer 
is responsible The second part of the Na- 
tional Insurance Act established a scheme of 
compulsory national insurance against unem- 
ployment in certain trades where that con- 
dition was of most frequent occurrence See 
Unemplox. mfnt 

In many of the States health insurance bills 
have been introduced, based upon standard 
measure prepared by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation While compulsory 
insurance, along the lines outlined in the pre- 
ceding statement, is favored bv many persons 
and associations, there is also a strong and 
well developed opposition to it Business men 
as a whole oppose it as unnecessary clas* 
legislation The medical profession m general 
do not favor it, and neither the American 
Medical Association nor the American Public 
Health Association have officially approved 
or endorsed it Organized labor, as represent- 
ed by the American Federation of Labor and 
many of the State labor organizations, is 
strongly opposed to it, contending that en- 
actment of yvorkmen's compensation laws 
and the control of samtarv conditions and 
hours of labor constitute more adequate and 
better means of dealing yvith the problems 
involved 

Workmen’s Compensation, yvhich is doselv 
allied to health insurance, compels the em- 
ployer to indemnify his yvorkmcn for every 
injury not caused by yvilful negligence on the 
part of the victim himself, embracing both 
simple compensation and also its more com- 
plex form of compulsory insurance Work- 
men’s compensation hyvs are in force m 
fortv-lxvo States m the United States For a 
full discussion of this subject, see Empi ov- 
ers’ Liameity and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Group Insurance, in its usual applica- 
tion, is a form of life insurance especially ap- 
plicable to groups of individuals It yvas ad- 
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vanccd onginallv , in 191I1 by the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society of America, but has 
seen rapid adoption and growth only since 
World War I Technically, it is onc-vear 
renewable term insurance applied to all or 
ncarl> all of the members of a given group, 
usually employees of a common employer 
Normal health and fairly level medium age 
are secured because of averages found in any 
group of workers Medical examination for 
the insurance can be, and is, accordingly eli- 
minated 

Reference so far has been made only to 
group life insurance, for group insurance has 
been applied chiefly to the death hazard 
Recently , how cv cr, there have come into pop- 
ulantv group plans including health and ac- 
cident coverage, insurance thrift, and group 
annuities — the last named representing the 
most recent dev elopment in the field and of- 
fering a sound and economic solution of the 
industrial pension problem 
Mutual Benefit Associations — For many 
vears Emplovccs’ Benefit Associations have 
been in existence, but it is only within the 
last two decades that cmplovers have become 
an integral part of these organizations In 
the carlv davs these associations were or- 
ganized and managed by the employees In 
recent years the tendenev has been toward a 
co operative organization between the em- 
plov cr and the workmen, both contributing a 
certain proportion to the fund, the financial 
benefits, however, going to the sick cm- 
plovcc, the cmplover receiving his benefits 
from increased lovalty and a better protected 
working force Todav there arc two main 
tv pes of Mutual Benefit Associations Those 
managed and financed bv cmplovccs alone, 
those managed and financed jointly bv em- 
ployer and cmplovcc Sec Insurance, Acci- 
dent, Punric IIevltii , Evn>LO\FRs’ Liabil- 
m Consult Mocks’ Industrial Medicine and 
Surqcr} 

Insurance, Life Life insurance mav be 
defined as a guarantee on the part of the in- 
surer, of a certain pav ment to the person in- 
sured, or his benefiaarv m case of death or 
other specified event, in consideration of a 
pre-ent cash pav ment or series of pavments 
called the Premium Dunne the last three 
decades the practice of in'unne lives for the 
benefit ot widows and children, and thus 
securing for these dependents a measure of 
relief from financial worries following the 
removal of the familv bread winner bv death, 
has become practicallv universal in avalized 
countncs The life insurance business has de- 


veloped and expanded so as to meet the re- 
quirements of the humblest wage earner as 
well as of the well-to-do and prosperous, and 
is nowr a soaal and conserving factor of the 
first magmtude 

As in the case of fire insurance, the busi- 
ness of insuring fives originated as an off- 
shoot of marine insurance The first company 
in Great Britain to devote itself exclusively 
to life insurance, and to transact business on 
scientific prmaples, was the Equitable, found- 
ed in 1762 Both the sum insured and the 
premium were fixed at the time of making 
the insurance contract, the rate of premium 
was regulated by the age at entrv , and the 
scale adopted was derived from the North- 
ampton Table of Mortality In the United 
States, fife insurance had its beginning with 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Tund of Phila- 
delphia, founded m 1759, and still in active 
business The Insurance Company of North 
America, established m 1794, issued a few 
life policies, while the first actual fife in- 
surance company was the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Annuities, 
chartered in 1812 This was followed by the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany (1818), the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company (1830), and the Girard 
Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 

(1836) 

Insurance as it is conducted today, how- 
ever, began with the incorporation of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York in 1842 In the next ten years twenty - 
five other companies were organized, four- 
teen of which are still m existence State 
supervision of insurance companies began 
carlv in the nineteenth centurv The first 
general insurance act was passed by the State 
of New York in 1S49, and its insurance de- 
partment was established in 1859, Massachu- 
setts established its insurance department in 
18 S3 , and the other States graduallv fell into 
fine Each State now has an insurance divi- 
sion, which in some cases is a distinct de- 
partment, and in others a bureau of some 
other department, and each State has its own 
insurance code 

The vear 1905 is a memorable one m the 
historv of life insurance in the United States 
In that v car an acute controv cr«v among the 
officials 01 one of the largest New A ork com- 
panies led to a request by its president that 
an investigation of its affairs be made bv a 
committee of directors Upon the publication 
of the committee’s report, changing extrava- 
gance and mismanagement, Governor Hig- 
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gins of New York sent a special message to 
the State legislature, then m session, urging 
the investigation by that body of the busi- 
ness of life insurance as conducted within the 
State A joint investigating committee, headed 
by Senator William W Armstrong, was 
thereupon appointed, which employed as 
counsd Charles E Hughes and James Mc- 
Keen x 

Following the presentation of the Arm- 
strong Committee’s report, a senes of drastic 
laws were enacted by the New York legisla- 
ture, limiting the expense of getting new busi- 
ness and of transacting old business, limit- 
ing the amount of business which can be 
written in one year , limiting first year agency 
commissions and renewal commissions, for- 
bidding rebating, establishing the principle 
of non-forfeiture, forbidding syndicate par- 
ticipations and investments m stocks, or 
bonds which are wholly secured by stocks, 
prohibiting campaign contributions, encour- 
aging the mutualization of stock hfc insur- 
ance companies Some of these laws have 
since been adopted by other States 

Life insurance, when properly conducted, 
is not a speculative or hazardous enterprise, 
but an exact science, controlled and regulated 
by acturanal computations The two funda- 
mental requirements are a reliable mortality 
table and an assumed rate of interest to be 
used in computing the earning power of a 
company’s reserves From these two factors 
the net cost of the insurance, or pure pre- 
mium, is mathematically figured 

Policy Forms — With the increasing public 
interest in hfe insurance, the companies set 
about devising attractive policy forms, cal- 
culated to appeal to every taste The practice 
of declaring dividends to policy holders out 
of the profits was inaugurated, and these di- 
vidends, now declared annually, may be used 
either to reduce the premium, or to purchase 
paid-up insurance, thus considerably swell- 
ing the sum payable at maturity The many 
varieties of policy now issued may be reduced 
to four general types whole hfe policies, m 
which premiums arc paid during the whole 
hfe of the insured, the insurance being pay- 
able at death only, limited payment life 
policies, in which premiums arc paid during 
a limited period, the insurance being paid at 
death, endowment policies, in which pre- 
miums arc paid during a limited period, the 
insurance being payable at death if it occur 
during this term, or to the insured at the end 
of the term, if he is living, term policies, 
which provide for the payment of the in- 


surance at death if it occur at any time with- 
in a specified term, at the end of which the 
policy expires Special forms are instalment 
policies, providing for the payment of the in- 
surance m instalments, joint hfe pohcics, 
two or more persons being insured in favor 
of each other or one another, and annuities 
(see Annuity) 

When the pohey holder desires to give up 
his policy, the company is required by law 
to return to him a part of the premiums he 
has already paid This return, which is called 
the surrender value, vanes from one-third to 
one-half of the premiums paid m ordinary 
cases, but it may be as much as, or even 
more than, the whole of the premiums, if the 
policy has been m force for many years, and 
the hfe insured is of advanced age Most of 
the companies will grant loans on the security ' 
of their policies to an extent equal to their’ 
surrender value The non - forfeiture law 
passed by Massachusetts in i86x required the 
insurance companies to recognize the equities 
of retiring policy holders in the company 
funds It was followed by similar laws in 
other States, and initiated the practice of al- 
lowing surrender values 

Industrial Insurance provides valuable and 
much-needed protection to the dependents of 
the small wage earner, besides encouraging 
thrift The policies are issued for small 
amounts, the premiums are payable weekly 
or monthly', and arc collected at the homes 
of the insured, instead of at the company’s 
offices Disability Insurance is a compara- 
tively recent development It may be in the 
form of a promise to waive payment of pre- 
miums after disability, or to mature the 
policy and allow its payment m regular in- 
stalments over a given period of time, or it 
may be in the form of a hfe annuity' Group 
Insurance, wherebv employers of labor may 
insure large numbers of employees, without 
medical examination, under a single cover- 
age, is another comparatively recent devel- 
opment This form of insurance protection is 
particularly' suited to large manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises, and is contribut- 
ing in no small measure to a better relation- 
ship between employ er and employed 

While numerous practical experiments in 
State-conducted life insurance have been 
made in the United States, none of them has 
been markedly successful In connection with 
any successful scheme of State insurance, ma- 
chinery for the soliciting of new business of 
equal efficiency' with that of the large com- 
panies would have to be maintained, while 
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the attendant expense would be at least as 
great It is not easy to see what substantial 
good would result from State life insurance 
at the present time In recent v ears the prin- 
cipal American companies have entered the 
field of welfare w ork Perhaps the leader in 
this ficldiis the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which monthly distributes mil- 
lions of documents preaching the essential 
truths of health conservation, and main- 
tains a fine sanitarium at Mount McGregor, 
N Y, for its employees See Actuary, An- 
nuity , Fraternal Insurance Consult In- 
surance Year Book, M M Dawson’s Ele- 
ments of Life Insurance (jd cd , 1911) , N 
Willev’s Principles and Practice of Life In- 
surance (8th cd, 1912), L W Zartman’s 
Life Insurance (2d ed , 1914) , Clough's Cen- 
tury of American Life Insurance (1946) 
Insurance, Marine This indemnifies for 
loss of ships, goods, profits of voyage, or any 
other insurable interest of water commerce, 
by penis of navigation or their indirect re- 
sults It is by far the oldest insurance in the 
world, fire and life risks all being, until re- 
cently, too liable to vast and unpredictable 
destruction The first and till modern times 
the only form was the bottomry bond (see 
Bottomrv), where a loan in security of ship 
and cargo was repayable only if the ship 
returned safely , its loss cancelling the bond 
Modern manne insurance dates from the 
thirteenth Centura m Flanders and Portugal, 
and probably among the Lombard merchants 
in Italy, who earned it to England early in 
the sixteenth century The oldest extant docu- 
ment upon it is a Barcelona (Spain) ordin- 
ance of 143s Three-fourths of the manne 
insurance of the world is taken out m Great 
Bntam The business is done b\ stock or 
mutual companies (alone or with other forms 
of insurance) , by associations of individual 
underwaters, the oldest and chief of which 
is Ilovd’s, or bs the large shipping com- 
panies keeping a book account as insurance 
on their own ics-cl«, and charging the Io*scs 
agunst a set per cent of earning* I load’s is 
an incorporated bodv with activities and re- 
lation * much like the stock exchange* 

In the United States, most of the business 
1* done hi companies, which in the middle of 
the nineteenth century mainly controlled their 
home ri*k*, but for various reasons their 
pcrcmiaue has been hcavalv reduced At all 
time* \mencan *bip* have had a good *harc 
of their insurance placed hi I loads or other 
English source* to obtain Briti-h cargoes, 
and at present over half the insurance and 


some two-fifths of the premiums go to Am- 
erican branches of foreign concerts The same 
form of policy is used m both England and 
the United States— namely , the Lloyd’s This 
has been in use for over a ccnturv and a half, 
and its retention is most advantageous to 
both insurers and insured, because every 
clause has had judicial interpretation many 
times over, so that each side can make a con- 
tract noth exact knowledge of risks and 
rights The usual term is for the voyage, be- 
tween specified ports, the ship bemg war- 
ranted seaworthy at starting Sometimes it is 
for a y ear or other period, without warranty 
While the fire company may always replace 
the lost property, the manne company never 
docs Another difference, peculiar to marine 
among all forms of property insurance, is 
that the anticipated profits of a voy age may 
he insured The manne policy does not cover 
all injuncs to vessel or cargo on the voyage, 
but only abnormal ones It covers all naviga- 
tion penis proper, as wind and wave, ground- 
ing, leaks, fire, collisions, etc , also nsks of 
war, piracy, theft, and barratry By custom 
and law , ‘total loss’ of ship, cargo, or freight 
means something bey ond the common under- 
standing of the words When the loss is more 
than half the value of vessel or cargo, when 
the vessel is captured or embargoed, when 
damage to cargo obliges it to be sold at an 
unintended place at a loss, or when the voy- 
age cannot be completed, so that the freight 
cannot be earned, it is a legal ‘total loss ’ 
Perhaps the most distinctive single feature 
of marine insurance is a custom not related to 
insurance at all, but taken over from general 
maritime law— a custom almost as old as 
navigation itself, copied by Roman from an- 
cient Rhodian law, and indeed intrinsic in 
basal justice This is ‘average’ of losses dc- 
hbcrateli inflicted on part of the venture to 
save the whole, that is, distributing the loss 
among all who are to share the profits — in- 
cluding, of course, the sacrificed owner The 
term ‘average’ was long ago curiously ex- 
panded to mean anv loss not averaged Such 
apportionment is called general average, a 
loss borne solely bv the owner is particular 
average The policy itself usually limits the 
company ’s liability m v an mg degree or par- 
ticular averages Some it does not cover at 
all, others, only for lo*scs over a certain 
(commonly fii c) per cent , or m special con- 
tinecncice, and to fix that percentage, all 
partial Io"c* at different times during the 
v oiagc are added together 
The additional nsks to shipping due to the 
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conditions created by the First World War 
(1914-18) led to the creation by the 
U S Congress (Sept 2, 1914) of a Federal 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, to insure 
American vessels, freight, and cargo, when it 
proved impossible to secure adequate marine 
insurance on reasonable teims from private 
companies, a fund of $5,000,000 being pro- 
vided for the purpose By act of June 12, 
1917, the Bureau was empowered to Extend 
insurance to officers and seamen of American 
merchant ships, and bv Act of Julj 11, 191S, 
to vessels of foreign friend!} flags when such 
vessels w r ere chartered or operated bv the U 
S Shipping Board, or bv a citizen of the 
United States, and to cargoes shipped in such 
vessels of foreign friendly flags, whether or 
not they w ere so chartered The British gov- 
ernment also offered war-risk insurance at 
special rates Consult T Parsons’ LaM of 
Marine Insurance and Genet al Avciagc 
(19x3) , W Gov’s Sea Insurance According 
to British Statute (1914), D Owen’s Ocean 
Trade and Shipping (1914) 

Insurance, National 'Sec National In- 
surance 

Insurance, Title See Title Guaranty 
Companies 

Insurance, War Risk Sec Insurance, 
Marine 

Insurrection See Rebellion 

Intaglio, the term applied cither to a 
method of engraving, or to a gem engraved 
in that particular stvle Etching is one of the 
chief methods In a stricter sense, an intaglio 
is a gem, in which a design has been hollow ed 
out, so that, when the gem is pressed upon 
any soft material, such as wax, it gives an 
impression in relief of the nature of a cameo 
Intaglio gems are of very ancient origin, and 
fine examples arc highlv esteemed as works of 
art See Gems 

Integral Calculus Sec Calculus 

Integral Equation An integral equation 
is an equation in which the unknown, a 
function, occurs in the integrand of one or 
more definite integrals The theory of inte- 
gral equations grew out of attempts to solve 
specific problems in mechanics -md phj sics 
In recent \cars the theory of integral equa- 
tions has held the center of attention among 
mathematicians interested m analvsis The 
importance of the subject is due not onlj to 
its dose connection with phvsics but also to 
its relations with other branches of mathe- 
matical analvsis Consult Bochcr’s An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Integral Equations 
(1909) 


Integument Sec Skin 

Intellect (Latin, from intcrlcgo, to choose 
among) , the faculty w hich discriminates sen- 
sor}’ impressions and relates them to mental 
processes In phtlosophv , intellect is the por- 
tion or phase of mmd W'hich thinks, as apart 
from that which feels and wills the mental 
basis of all knowledge or of beings who hive 
knowledge, without whidi sensations would 
die with their occurrence On the other hand, 
in popular use mtdlect means variouslv men- 
tal as distinguished from manual activities 
Intellection, the process of intellectual cogni- 
tions, has had the same struggle to specialize 
it, with the same results Intellect uahsm is 
not a svstem per sc, but an emphasis in an} 
art on the intellectual as apait from the sen- 
suous side 

Intelligence lias been defined as ‘a general 
capacity of an individual conscioush to ad- 
just his thinking to new’ requirements’ A 
wide-spread use of the term has come about 
because of an extensive and successful em- 
ployment of ‘intelligence tests* It is found 
tint persons who do well in one mental test 
are apt to do w ell m a great vanetv of dif- 
ferent tests, so that intelligence Ins among 
psychologists the practical meaning of a gen- 
eral capacity for success in vvidch diverse 
mental tests A working difimtion of intelli- 
gence is therefore general abihtv m the per- 
formance of sudi tasks (c g , mental tests) as 
demand rapid adjustment to novd require- 
ments Intelligence is measured bv intelligence 
tests, the actual measure being an arbitrary 
score m a particular test \ more general 
measure is ‘mental age’ Sometimes, especi- 
ally for children, degree of intelligence is ex- 
pressed as the quotient of mental age bv 
physical age This measure is called the in- 
telligence quotient (iq) Children brighter 
than the average of their age have intelli- 
gence quotients greater than one In deter- 
mining intelligence quotients for adults it has 
been usual to consider all adults as if the} 
were aged sixteen 

Intelligence normallv increases with mental 
development throughout childhood until the 
period of adolescence is reached Develop- 
ment of intelligence constitutes the major 
mental change in childhood, whereas in 
adulthood intelligence is practically constant 
in an individual, and mental development 
takes place pnncipallv with respect to special 
abilities and the accumulation of knowledge 
For some time sixteen was considered to be 
the average terminus of development, but 
the discover} that the average mental age of 
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over a million and a half adult men drafted 
into the U S Army was but a very little 
more than thirteen has led to a' revision of 
this notion Stupid and feeble-minded per- 
sons have mental ages less than normal, but 
in the diagnosis of feeble-mmdedness other 
factors than performance in intelligence 'tests 
have to be taken into account 
No single mental test is ever an adequate 
test of intelligence for the reason that intel- 
ligence is general ability, whereas any par- 
ticular test necessarily involves some kind of 
special ability Intelligence tests are, there- 
fore, generally ‘batteries’ of vanous tests, 
each depending in part on intelligence anc. m 
part on some specific ability Special aptitudes 
are supposed to be cancelled out and general 
ability alone to be indicated by the sum of 
the score in all tests A recently developed 
type of test is that aimed to discover special 
aptitudes in children or adults Johnson 
O'Connor, director of the Human Engineer- 
ing Laboratories of the Stevens Institute and 
the Mass Institute of Technology, originated 
and is still working to perfect these tests 
Intelligence, as general ability, is most read- 
ily thought of as a ‘common factor’ entering 
in different degrees into a large number, or 
possibly all, human abilities There is no 
agreement as to the exact nature of this 
‘common factor ’ It has been suggested that 
it is a capacity for attention, and also that 
it represents a general available fund of ‘cor- 
tical energy ’ All abilities involving action of 
the cerebral cortex would thus depend upon 
and be limited by the amount of the com- 
mon fund of energy In animals intelligence is 
usually thought of as the ability to profit by 
experience, and is measured by the capacity 
oi the animal for learning 
The animal scale of intelligence may be 
roughly considered to overlap the human, 
although the most intelligent animals are 
scarcely more intelligent than the average 
child of three years Intelligence is frequently 
opposed to instinct by the opposition of the 
individually to the racially acquired Beha- 
vior individually acquired by learning is in- 
telligent, whereas behavior acquired through 
inheritance is instinctive See Psychology 
Intelligence and Intelligence Tests, Mental 
DEHCH3.C1 Consult Bmet and Simon’s 
Method of Measuring the Development of 
Intelligence in Young Children (trans 1915) , 
Stem’s Psychological Methods of Measuring 
Intelligence (trans 1913) , Yerkcs and Yo- 
akum’s Army Mental Tests (1920) , Memoirs 


of the National Academy of Sciences, Psy- 
chological Examining m V S Army (1920) , 
Tucker’s Intelligence at Work (1943) 

Intelligence Department, one of the four 
co-ordinate portions of the General Staff 
Corps or the U S Army, which has for its 
functions the collection, collation, and dis- 
semination of all necessary data pertaining to 
the military activities of foreign countries 
useful to the War Department in its peace 
and war functions Its head is the Director of 
Military Intelligence, who is also one of the 
four Assistant Chiefs of Staff The Positive 
Branch is charged primarily with the collec- 
tion of information, its digestion, and study 
The Negative Branch has for its duty the 
watching of alien mimical influence at work 
within the army and the military sections of 
the government The Geographic Branch has 
to do with all matters pertaining to maps, 
preparation of tactical handbooks, etc In the 
American Naw Department there is a Naval 
Intelligence Bureau whose duties are some- 
what Analogous to those outlined for the 
army 

Intemperance See Intoxication , 
Drunkenpess, Alcoholism, Delirium 
Tremens 

Intendant, the name given in France, be- 
fore the Revolution, to the overseer of a 
province Napoleon virtually restored the m- 
tendants, but exchanged the hated name for 
that of prefect In the early history of Cana- 
da, the term was applied to officials sent out 
to watch and report to the king of France 
the acts of the governors 

Intent, in law , the purpose of one who does 
any act on which the law may have to pass 
m criminal cases, the alleged culprit, in avil 
cases, the maker of a will or deed or either 
maker of a joint contract In criminal cases, 
the intent largely determines the legal char- 
acter of the infraction itself The intent is the 
core of the offence, but absence of ill intent 
cannot be pleaded below the bounds of com- 
mon intelligence In avil cases, it is really the 
same principle winch makes the law of in- 
tent seem reversed The intent of a written 
instrument is judged solely by its terms, and 
parol evidence cannot be heard in bar or 
modifications , the maker is assumed to mean 
what he says 

Intention See Motive 

Interbourse or International Securi- 
ties, a term used for stocks and shares— 
such as Russian bonds and American rail- 
roads — dealt in mdiscnmitely on the London 
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market, or the Paris bourse, or the stock ex- 
changes of Germany, Austria, Holland, and 
New York 

Intercalary, (Latin, ‘for insertion’), a term 
applied to those months or days which were 
occasionally inserted in the calendar to make 
it correspond with the solar year 

Intercession, m a general sense, is the act 
of mediating or pleading for another The 
theological doctrine of the intercession of 
Christ — the mediation of the Saviour with 
God on behalf of the redeemer — is accepted 
by both Roman Catholics and Protestants 

Interdict, an ecclesiastical penalty imposed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, denying to 
the faithful, entirely (total interdict) or m 
part (partial interdict), the administration of 
the sacraments, participation m public reli- 
gious services, and Christian burial An inter- 
dict may apply to a particular place, to a 
special church, to a body or group of people, 
or to a certain person The most notable in- 
terdicts m history are those laid on Scotland 
in 1180 by Alexander in , on Poland by 
Gregory vn , on the occasion of the murder 
of Stanislaus at the altar, b> Innocent nr on 
France, under Philip Augustus, m 1200, and 
on England under John in 1208 See Excom- 
munication Interdict, m Roman law, was a 
decree of the pnetor, which generally forbade 
interference with the status quo, or ordered 
it to be restored 

Interest, the consideration paid for the use 
of monev It bears an agreed fixed ratio to 
the sum loaned, and is payable at stated in- 
tervals The interest on $100 for one year is 
called the rate per cent , the money lent, the 
principal , and the sum of any principal and 
its accumulated interest, the amount Inter- 
est may be either Simple or Compound Sim- 
ple interest is charged on the principal alone 
for any length of time Compound interest 
arises not only on the original sum, but also 
on any unpaid interest which may have been 
added to it, and has thus formed a new prin- 
cipal sum The current or market rate of in- 
terest is determined by various causes, the 
chief being the relation existing between the 
accumulation of money and the demands of 
borrowers, the prevailing rate of profit on 
trade, and the security and duration of the 
loan 

Capital in ancient times was lent and bor- 
rowed not to promote business or industry, 
but to assist distress or relieve emergency, 
and the exaction of usury was regarded as 
taking advantage of the necessities of the 
poor But with the development of modern 


commerce and business that prejudice gradu- 
ally died away In the United States the legal 
rates of interest vary between 5 and 8 per 
cent in the different States and Territories, 
while a higher rate is frequently allowed by 
contract Most of the States exact a heavy 
penalty for usury (sec Usurx) Consult I 
Fisher’s The Rate of Interest, Dempsey, /«- 
tetest and Usury (1943) 

Interference, a term referring to a very 
general class of physical phenomena depend- 
ing on the co-existence at one place of two 
different sets of waves, unduhtions, or vibra- 
tions Wherever wave motion occurs, as in 
sound, light, and other forms of radiant en- 
ergy, interference phenomena may be ob- 
served Its essential character is well illus- 
trated by the mingling of two sets of ripples 
produced on the surface of a sheet of water 
Where crest meets crest, and trough meets 
trough, there the resultant disturbance is in- 
creased, but where crest meets trough, and 
trough meets crest, the disturbance is dimin- 
ished, perhaps even annihilated The phenom- 
enon of beats in sound is to be explained on 
I the principle of interference Sec Sound In- 
terference effects m light arc of great variety 
and beautv Two sources of light at least are 
necessary, and these must be m some uaj 
derived from the same original ra\ The rea- 
son of this is to be found m the great com- 
plexity of the vibration which constitutes 
light, and m the fact that the vibrations take 
place m all possible planes at right ingles to 
the direction of the propagation of the wave 

Interim, (Latin, in the meantime), the 
name given to certain edicts of the German 
emperor during the Reformation for the reg- 
ulation of religious and ecclesiastical matters 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
until they could be decided by a general 
council The chief are the Rahsbon Interim, 
at the diet held at Ratisbon m 1541. the 
Augsburg Interim, diet of 1548, and the 
Leipzig Interim, another diet of 1548 See 
Charles v 

Interior Decoration may be interpreted 
is the art which aims to harmonize in the 
interior of a building, the requirements of 
utility and of beautv This interior stands in 
such dose relation to its exterior, that the 
design of the one cannot well be regarded ns 
separate and distinct from that of the other 
In the greatest epochs of artistic production, 
architecture was the controlling «pirit that 
determined style The intimate relation be- 
tween architecture and all the arts was very 
important and it is onl> within comparative- 
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ly recent years that this spirit of homogeneity 
has passed away ‘Interior decoration’ today 
has become a glib term used loosely to in- 
clude any form of house furnishing and dec- 
oration ' 

Gothic, the greatest of the Romantic styles, 
developing from the Romanesque, came into 
being during the latter part of the 12th cen- 
tury in Northern France, and continued to 
develop in Western Europe during the 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries Circles, trefoils, 
quatre foils, triangles, all played a dramatic' 
part in decoration as well as m architecture 
These motifs were used again and again, re- 
sulting in exquisite traceries, or m a robuster 
form of carvings upon woodwork and furni- 
ture Designs for brocades, damasks and em- 
broideries were based upon these underlying 
Gothic forms The finest flowering of Gothic 
art occurred m the 15th century, from which 
date remarkable tapestries, furniture &nd 
paintings became the mode Color was in- 
troduced on frescoes and applied to sculpture 
Stained glass reached its first great develop- 
ment in the 13th century 
The first medieval palaces were erected 
m the leading cities of Florence, Siena and 
Venice The design of interiors came as a 
later development than that of the extenors, 
and was not evidenced until the later Mid- 
dle Ages The thick walls and nch ceilings 
showed an exposed construction which pre- 
sented a certain decorative effect The ceil- 
ings were either timbered or vaulted, and 
more care was lavished upon their design 
than upon any other single architectural fea- 
ture, which made of them the most note- 
worthy thing in the room The salient quali- 
ties of this era’s style w'ere strength and 
breadth of line, largeness of scale, plain sur- 
faces, scarcity of architectural detail — all 
characteristic of this mediaival, non-classic, 
pre-Rcnaissance period whose inherent sim- 
plicity and naturalness was hardly anticipa- 
tory of the rich, classic, exuberant style that 
was to follow 

The new stvle, the Renaissance, signifying 
a rebirth of the classic, was a return to the 
inherent Italian love for Latin and Lombard 
forms Decoration now' took first place, 
rimming asccndencj over structural achieve- 
ment Color w'as obtained through fresco 
pmn ii ng and mosaics, which were lavishly 
applied to interiors The fine and decorative 
arts w'ere brought to their highest perfection, 
clothing architecture in finest raiment Great 
artists were great craftsmen as well, and no 
object was too mean or insignificant for their 


consideration The Renaissance in Itah an 
tedated its spread through France, Gcrmanv, 
Spam, the Netherlands and England b\ a 
hundred 3 cars During the late Renaissance, 
a revolt in Italy against prevailing art tradi- 
tions and against prevailing rule and order 
resulted m what is know’n as the Baroque 
This effort to produce something new and 
‘different’ developed a st3’lc complex and pro- 
fuse and often lacking m restraint 
The Elizabethan style (1558-1603) follow- 
ing the Tudor, which developed from the late 
Gothic W'as complex m character, because 
many Gothic features were retained, com- 
bined with Renaissance details Elizabeth 
succeeded m creating a characteristic English 
style by engaging only English designers and 
craftsmen, who brought back from travels in 
France and Italy ideas for erecting great 
English Renaissance manor houses whose de- 
sign was adapted to English country life 
These great houses w ere the ancestors of our 
English and American countrv houses of to- 
day The3' were well lighted, ample and in- 
formal and in thtm interior architecture 
found its beginning in England The fireplace 
became the nucleus of the other decoration 
and furnishings of the room Ceilings w’ere 
treated in an elaborate manner with intricate 
designs in plaster When walls w'ere of plas- 
ter and not panelled m oak, thej w’ere hung 
with elaborate tapestries Vchcts, damasks, 
and brocades w'ere imported from France and 
Italv and embossed leather from Spain 
Jacobean (1603-1649) was a transitional 
style covering the period that occupied the 
reign of Charles 1 Plaster and w'oodw ork be- 
came classicallv conventional and severe in 
comparison with Elizabethan freedom and 
flow'cring, but nch fabrics and lavish drap- 
eries and upholsteries offset the restraint of 
ornament and unnecessar3' architectural de- 
tail The magnificence of the st> 1 c of Loui c 
xiv adequately expressed the spirit that ani- 
mated the age of ‘Le Grand Monarque’ 
(1643-1715) who as patron and enthusiast 
raised France to an undisputed leadership in 
all the arts The stvle influenced and w’as 
imitated by all the other countries of west- 
ern Europe Magnificence and a studied dig- 
nity, though often overloaded with orna- 
ment, achieved a fitting background for so 
great a monarch Interiors and furnishings 
w’ere grand and impressive, made rich and 
luxurious with gold, with beautiful velvets 
and silks and elaborate damasks, following 
classic models Walls were coacrcd with fab- 
rics or decorated m painted leather or w ood 
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Furniture, ttpe'tn md ru„* vurt superb 

The civ ic Renii «incc principle* observed 
bv Louis Kt\ in decoration non Melded to 
the sophisticated, ostentatious period of 
Louts w Thin \ i< in eager reaehin" out 
for the new which e-*pre .cel the exicceri- 
lion% fnvolitv md extras agmet ot *ocn\ 
hie Decorator-, turner! to niturc hut in 
artificial mti re for mention md giv 
landscapes, flowers, garland*, rod- - md shells 
luti utilized •>* dccontnc motifs ind from 
the reiterated list oi the two litter forms, 
the stilt cime to hi Inown as Rococo 
Curves now tool the plicc ot straight lints 
in ill forms of dieontion, ind the svmmctrv 
th it dignified the p'cctdm„ period di ip 
pt ired rumiture wis midc ‘miller in «cilr 
more llfcctcd in stvlc, md color schemes lit- 
cimt dunticr nd lightc- Watteau, liouchtr, 
1 ra-.onard, md I merct emphvizcd this 
lighter spirit in their rcmirl able decoration* 
ind painting* 

Iouis wi stvlc wis i reversion to the 
imlv classic— a return to forms md inter- 
iors whose prototypes hid been unearthed it 
Pomptu md Hercuhncum Curved lines mil 
exaggerations were ibmdoned, both in con- 
struction md in decoration in fivor of in 
exquute ‘implicit* , in which proportion, 
svmmctrv md rtfmtmcnt niched a pirftet 
consummition Civ ic wes md urns v ttc 
tract ful and dchcnti in line Mmv of these 
forms -ppind in the contemponrv Lng- 
Iish worl of Adim, thus rtv nlioe i clo t 
relationship btlvvttn thi two Mushns, hind- 
blocl cd prints md ‘ill s i trt U'cd in profu- 
sion for uphoMtrv md hw N mp Ceilings 
were hcauiiful/e punted md the wills were 
either painted or pmeltd in silk It w gs i 
penod perfect of its hind— anti the makers 
of furniture, decorative punters md dcsirn- 
ers of fabrics, brought their different arts 
to such a hif.li st no 0 f perfection, that thev 
stood on i perfect equahtv with those art- 
j'ts who dtioted them elves to the fine iris 

James n (16S5-1688) md William ind 
y 68 9 -i 70 J), were deep!) influenced 
bv Dutch taste Flit surface decontion, 
punt and hcquer, veneer md mirquetrv rc- 
pneed the old liking for carving Bright color 
was introduced in upholster) made of needle 
point, dimvJs, or R( ld«! Cordovm leather 
Walls were treated with panels three to five 
ft wide, which v ere covered with tipcstry 
leather or silk 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714) "as 
a corafort-lovans age It was the age of wal- 
nut, not onl> for furniture but also for in- 


tenor woodworl superseding oak The lie*! 
known Dimes of thl« period ire Sir Christ 
opher Wren, the great architect and his mis- 
ter-oner Grinling Gibbon* 

Dunn- the mens of George 1 (171 *,-1727) 
ind George 11 (17-7-1760) ehbontc wood- 
work for vill pint!- and wmdovv ind door 
trim', ind hrge beiw mantelpiece* md phs 
tercel w ilk were much in vo-ue Thev wen 
pmteil white, crcim or *omt vrrv light tint 
which wis a eiistinct depirturc from wood in 
the null'll, u<ul m the 17th centun Indcrel 
no one tciturc is more cxprc*.*ivr of the 
change from the lite Muart divs, thin thi« 
pervithnf whttenr** 

W ill piper* cime into co nmon u e dur 
me. the middle of the centun (1756) 01 

Chinese onun thc-e e iv linekc ipo, flower- 
and figures proved daring md imusinc, mil 
the enze for even thing Chinr*e, from pol- 
len to furniture, grew Milieu m\ which 
wis then the accepted wood for furniture lent 
it elf admirable to canin-, and Chipptndilt, 
the famous cabinet v orlcr of the time, took 
full idvntage ot It in milin hi* designs 
Rolxrt and Janus \dim, architects, deco- 
rator-, md dug Tier*, with their preeminent 
influemc during the second half of the Ge-or- 
gnn penod put in end to Chine«( mil Ro- 
coco tendencies ind revived the Lngh*h 
eH*«tc which wis contemponn with the 
I rench civ ic of I ouis wi Under the Adim 
Brother*, interiors were brought to 1 rite 
unitv of dt-ign, for thev vurc architects who 
inot onlv designed the decoration for wills, 
ceilings md mantelpieces in their rooms, but 
furniture, cirpets, *,kcr, hnen nnd ill acces- 
sories as well Thoudi Sbcnton and Hipple- 
' lute vere the two great mmrs associated 
with the furniture milinj of the div, the) 
were responsive to classic Ideis md were 
ghd to c irr) out min) Adam designs 
D iv id w as the gre it m istt r w ho dominated 
I ranee after I ouis \u , md all I nghnd, ex- 
cept perhaps Chippendale, was affected h) 
Uic change The styk. Inown as Modern 
CIvsic now becimc missive and heav) and 
ostentatious The wreath mil liurcl brmch, 
the torch, winged figures and most of all, the 
crown and bee of Nipolcon becimc conspic- 
uous cmbltms Mahogany, rosewood and cb- 
onv were cmplo>ed for wooelwork md furni- 
ture, and little or no carving was used 
Avirncan Decoration —Trench and Eng- 
lish furniture was cither imported, copied or 
adapted, crudclv at first but later bv expert 
cabinet makers in native woods The term 
Colonial furniture’ is elastically used to 
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signify furniture m the colonics during the 
17th, iSth and 19th ccntuncs The hte Amer- 
ican Colonial was but another name for 
Empire, a type which developed in France 
and spread to England and then to America 
Wall paper was used in the United States 
contemporaneously with its use m England 
Cotton, linen, chintzes, silks, velvets, brocades 
and Eastern prints were utilized for hangings 
and upholsteries Interiors associated with the 
Empire were rather hcaw and pompous m 
stale With the close of the Georgian Era, 
the great creative period of the decorative 
arts ended From that time, there have been 
but sporadic revivals of various past styles 

The Victorian period, beginning m 1S37, 
introduced machine-made products and 
brought craftsmanship to a low ebb It was 
the dark age of decorative arts As a reac- 
tion from such an age, William Morns and 
his associates battled for a new awakening 
to the meaning of art Sporadic attempts to 
create something new and different ensued 
and Art Nouveau in France, England and 
Austria and a similar movement m Germany 
developed A style appeared m America called 
the Mission which was simple in line with- 
out any ornament to break the straight, bleak 
structure of furniture, which was heavy and 
massive m form 

Again in the late 19th century there arose 
a brief and feeble revolt against straight 
lines in favor of curves The style of Art 
Nouveau has been experimented with, modi- 
fied and reformed, appearing in many guises 
But out of all this experimenting, something 
new is emerging and the Modernistic Move- 
ment is striving to create a stvle, whose ob- 
ject it is to express modern thought, modem 
living, modern building 

In the new interiors, various hitherto un- 
used woods are being utilized for furniture 
and woodwork, which are so cut that the 
gram is revealed m all its beauty, and the 
finish is admirable Wood, glass, metal, silks 
and velvets arc utilized for wall coverings 

As in the past decade, the trend in interior 
decorating of late illustrated a definite at- 
tempt to harness the heritages of former cen- 
turies to the mood of the present At least 
four major influences have made unmistakable 
inroads on modern interiors (1) Williams- 
burg which is a modified revival of the 
early Colonial tradition, (2) Eighteenth 
Century which thoroughly mirrors the deli- 
cate grace and charm of that period m Eng- 
land, (3) Victorian which emulates the less 
drastic and severe lines of the latter part of 


the Last ccnturv , and (4) Modern which 1* 
illustrative of the tempo of the present era 
The II tlltamsburg is an American adapta- 
tion of the Queen Anne period Simplicity 
coupled with a high degree of comfort is 
the keynote Walls arc ordinarily of plain 
white, although there is a recent swing to 
some of the pastel shades Carpeting is min- 
imized as much as possible, sparscncss be- 
ing a sign of smartness Draperies and hang- 
ings arc used to offset the otherwise severe 
tone of the room Such as arc used arc re- 
quired to be of the luxurious tvpe for ex- 
ample, damask or velvet The furniture is 
bv no means robust but nevertheless com- 
bines comfort with good appearance 
The Eighteenth Ccnturv motif is probably 
the most adaptable to the modem home and, 
hence, seems to enjoy the most populantv 
The walls arc done m a variety of themes 
they are papered, panelled or even painted 
No particular type of draperv is essential 
since silk, linen, cotton or rav on arc of equal- 
Iv good taste Rugs can range from the soft, 
luxurious Oriental to the manufactured article 
of the English looms Nor need the floor 
coverings be of conventionalized lengths 
Ovals and squares to fit awkw'ard comers 
and entrances are wholly acceptable The 
furniture is not as strongly ornamented as 
m the Georgian days 
The Vtctonan room invokes the use of or- 
namentation, especially in wall-paper And 
the floors, too, illustrate the desire for de- 
sign and figures To relieve what might be 
ganshness and a note of superficiality, plain 
draperies and simple upholstering of chairs 
and divans are resorted to The furniture is 
usually built on the solid madc-to-cndure, 
comfortable lines Glass decoration of all tvpcs 
is the theory of accessory ornamentation 
The Modern interior is characterized by a 
sweeping tempo it is to be indicative of a 
state of mind, a mode of life, an urge to be 
and do m new fields which belongs to individ- 
uals of all ages Walls arc papered, although 
stippling is widely favored Floor coverings 
are patterned with intricate designs Linoleum 
coverings arc more and more being used 
Lighting follows simple and severe lines, the 
emphasis being on indirection m illumination 
Furniture as well as accessory ornamentation 
is manufactured from woods and metals 
Bibliography — Consult L V Lockwood’s 
Colonial Furniture in America, Elsie de 
Wolfe’s The House in Good Taste, Sym- 
onds’ Renaissance in Italy (new cd 1921), 
Roger Gilman’s Great Styles of Interior Ar- 
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chitecture (1924) > C R Clifford’s Period 
Furnishing (1927) , Edwin Amv Park’s New 
Backgrounds for a New Age (1927) , D and 
R Todd’s New Interior Decoration (1929) , 
A H Tutt’s Rome Furnishing (1935) , G 
Cope’s Designs for Homes, Practical and Dec- 
orative (193s) , Decorative Art (1935) , D 
Patmoe’s Modern Furnishing and Decoration 
1.1936) , Bartlett and Crawford’s Art for All 
(1942) 

Interior, U S Department of the, a 
department of the United States govern- 
ment organized in 1840, under the name of 
the Home Department, for the administra- 
tion of certain affairs which required repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet It is adm mstered 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who is a 
member of the Cabinet, and consists of a 
number of bureaus and services, each presid- 
ed over by a commissioner or director ap- 
pointed by the President and U S Senate, 
and under the control of the Secretary of 
the Interior These bureaus include The 
Land Office, which has charge of the loca- 
tion, settlement, survey, entrx , and patenting 
of public lands The Bureau of Indian Afatrs, 
which has general supervision of education, 
industrial conditions, and public health among 
the Indians The Pensions Bureau, which 
supervises claims for pensions and bounty 
land warrants The Bureau of Education, 
which is a clearing house for educational 
informations The Geological Survey, charged 
With the classification of lands, the making 
of topographical surveys, and the investiga- 
tion of mineral and water resources The 
Reclamation Service, in charge of the irriga- 
tion of and lands The Bureau of Mines, 
established m 1913, to conduct inquiries re- 
garding mining safety and health, the pre- 
vention of waste in mining, etc In addition 
to the work of these bureaus, the Depart- 
ment has general supervision of the Territo- 
ries of Alaska and Hawaii, of the National 
Parks and National Monuments, of the Cap- 
itol building and grounds at Washington, of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board, etc 
Interjection, in grammar, the part of 
'pccch that expresses excitement, feeling, or 
eriotion, as Oh! or Alas! True interjections 
arc complete sentences in themselves 
Interlaken, summer resort, Switzerland, 
in canton Berne, on the River Aar, charming- 
h situated m a plain between Lakes Thun 
and Bncnz There are wonderful views of 
the Jungfrau, Monch and the Bernese Alps 
and the ullage is annually xisitcd b> thou- 
sands of tourists p 3,000 


Interlineations, in law , are words inserted 
in a legal instrument that materially alter its 
effect In England and the United States, in- 
terlineations m a deed are presumed, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, to have 
been made before execution In the case of 
a will, they are presumed to have been made 
after execution, if the will is complete with- 
out them, and to have been made before exe- 
cution, if the will is incomplete without them 
Material alterations or interlineations made 
after execution invalidate a deed, while in 
the case of a will they have no effect unless 
executed m the same manner as the will Im- 
material changes in a legal document am 
disregarded 

Interlocutory Decree See Decree 

Interlude, a name applied in the 15th cen- 
tury to dramas of the mirade-play type, us- 
ually performed in the banqueting halls of 
the great Later the name was given to any 
short performance interposed between the 
acts of a longer play In music, an interlude 
is a short voluntary played by the organist 
between the verses of a hymn or metrical 
psalm 

Intermediate State, the condition of the 
soul between death and the resurrection 
Puntan and Protestant opinion generally is 
fairly well represented by the answer to Ques- 
tion 37 in the Shorter Catechism, ‘The souls 
of believers are at then- death made perfect 
m holiness, and do immediately pass into 
glory’— 1 e , there is, strictly speaking, no dis- 
tinct intermediate state at all The Greek and 
Roman Catholic Churches, on the other 
hand, hold the view that there is for the dead 
a place, apart from both heaven and hell, 
where the soul awaits, or is gradually pre- 
pared for its final destiny (see Purcatory) 

Interment See Burial 

Intermezzo, Italian musical term for an 
interlude, a piece of incidental music played 
for a ballet or inserted between the acts of 
an opera In Italy in the 16th centurv, as 
in the English mystery and morality plays, 
the intermezzo was frequentlx a madrigal or 
a chant 

Internal Combustion Engines Sec Oil 
and Gasoline Engines 

Internal Revenue, a term used in United 
States finance to designate the true tax rex e- 
nucs of the Federal Government other than 
customs duties Including the income taxes, 
these revenues amount to about 69 per cent 
of the Federal revenue Their collection, thf 
enforcement of the internal-revenue laws, 
and the appointment of internal revenue em 
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ployccs rests with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Rev enuc (see Trlasurv, U S De- 
partmtm or) See Finance, Public, Taxa- 
tion, United States 
International, The, more fully known as 
The International Workingmen's Asso- 
ciation, an association of workingmen found- 
ed m 1864 It had its origin m a visit of 
some French workingmen to the London ex- 
hibition of 1862, when it was suggested bj 
representatives of English labor that an in- 
terchange of thought and opinion on their 
common problems might prove beneficial 
Karl Marc was asked to draw' up a program 
and statutes, and impressed upon the new 
organization Ins own socialistic views At a 
congress m The Hague, m 1872, the associa- 
tion broke up into two rival factions, one led 
by the centralist democratic socialists under 
Marx and the other by the anarchistic social- 
ists under the Rushan nihilist Bakountn The 
latter was expelled and after a lingering ex- 
istence the two organizations died awav For 
present day international labor organizations 
see Labor Organizations 
International Bank See World Bank 
International Date Line, an imaginary 
line drawn through the Pacific Ocean, lr- 
reguhrlv n and s , in the vicinity of 1S0”, or 
twelve hours meridian of longitude from 
Greenwich, that line being selected, accord- 
ing to the custom of manners, as convenient 
to mark the change of the date in sailing 
across the Pacific On the e of this line the 
day is dated one day earlier than on the w 
international Eucharistic Congresses, 
gatherings of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
and laymen for the purpose of glonfjing 
the Holy Euchanst The first of these con- 
gresses, held m Lille m 1881, was planned 
by Bishop Gaston dc Scgur, though the ong- 
mal inspiration for such a meeting is said to 
have come from a Frenchwoman, Marie Ta- 
misicr, a native of Tours The second and 
third Congresses were also held in France, in 
Avignon and Litge Among the Congresses, 
the eighth (1893) was especially notable as 
meeting m Jerusalem, and the ninth (1894) 
at Rhcims, as being attended by a large num- 
ber of delegates from the Eastern churches 
The twenty-first Congress, the first to be 
held m the New’ World, convened in Mon- 
treal, m 1910, lasting from Sept 7 to 11 
During the Great War none was held, the 
first post-war Congress being held m Rome 
m 1922, and the second (the twenty-seventh) 
in Amsterdam m 1924 The twenty-eighth 
Eucharistic Congress, the first to be held m 


the United States, met in Chicago, 111 June 
20-24, 19 26, Cardinal Bonanzo was the Pa- 
pal Legate to the Congress and there were 
present eleven cardinals, as well as delegates 
from many countries Another was held at 
Budapest, Ma> 1938 

International Labor Organization 
(ILO),an association of nations organized to 
further economic stability and social justice 
Its seat is Geneva, Switzerland, but it has been 
transferred to Montreal, Canada, with a 
branch office m Washington, D C 

International Law, International law has 
been judiciall> defined as ‘that collection of 
usages which civilized states have agreed to 
observe m their dealings with each other* 
It differs m three important respects from 
ordinarj municipal law — (1) It is not im- 
posed bj any legislative authority , (2) it is 
not regularly interpreted by any authorized 
judicial body, (3) it is not enforced by any 
acknowledged superior pow'er It shares with 
municipal law the characteristics that it is 
interpreted m the light of precedent, and 
rests directly (as law docs indirectly) on the 
consent of those who obey it In all interna- 
tional disputes the final tribunal is war or 
arbitration Some of the pnncipal sources of 
international law are the opinions of ex- 
perts, treaties and agreements between 
states, the opinions of the law officers of 
governments on points submitted to them, 
decisions m international arbitrations, and 
on questions of international law by the mu- 
nicipal courts of independent states, manu- 
als and instructions issued by governments to 
their officers, and international usage With 
the growth of practice and precedent, this 
has come to be the most important source 
of international law 

The unit of international law is the state, 
as the unit of municipal law is the individual 
The essentials of a state are a populated and 
fixed territory, collective will and govern- 
ment, and independence and permanence 
States may, how'ever, be variously organized, 
and may, from this point of view, be classed 
as simple, embracing single states and per- 
sonal unions, and as composite, embracing 
real unions, confederations, and federal 
unions (as the United States or Switzerland) 
There are also neutralized states, scmi-sov- 
ereign states, protected states and protecto- 
rates The recognition of states as indepen- 
dent is not to be confounded with the recog- 
nition of insurgent communities as belhge 
rents, whereby the latter are admitted to pos 
sess the rights of war on land a^d sea Where 
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P state is divided by domestic warfare, other 
states, when their interests or those of their 
citizens arc involved in the conflict, idij , 
if the contest appears to constitute war m 
the international sense, recognize the parties 
as belligerents and assume a neutral posi- 
tion 

The rights of a state are (x) To organize 
itself as it chooses— thus the French Revolu- 
tion, -per se, did not afford a casus belli, (z) 
to act within its own dominions as it pleases, 
subject possibly to the limitation that its 
government must not be such as to consti- 
tute a scandal, (3) to occupy unappropri- 
ated territory other than the open sea, which 
cannot be a subject of property 
In external relations the chief nght of a 
state is that of preserving itself and defend- 
ing its subjects Thus, if a friendly state is 
made the base of an attack by unauthorized 
persons on another state, the latter may take 
my measures that the urgency of the case 
may render necessary to ward off the at- 
tack, without affording a legitimate casus 
belli to the friendly state whose territory 
may be violated by its action, and a citizen 
of one state residing in another state, though 
subject to the law of that state, is entitled to 
be protected, both m person and in prop- 
erty, against unlawful acts Intervention is, 
unlike mediation, a proceeding which poten- 
tially involves the use of force, and, broad- 
ly speaking, is justified only on the ground 
of a breach of international law or of treaty, 
or because it is authorized or sanctioned by 
the body of civilized states 
A formal declaration of war is no longer 
considered necessary to the creation of a 
state of war , but by The Hague Convention 
of 1907, a ‘previous and explicit warning, in 
the form either of a reasoned declaration of 
war or of an ultimatum with conditional 
declaration of war,’ is prescribed, as well as 
an immediate notification of a state of war 
to neutral powers The detention of subjects 
of the enemy on the outbreak of hostilities 
is no longer tolerated bv international law 
They arc nearly alwavs given a reasonable 
tune in which to w ithdrw, and, except in I 
c-isc of necessity, they are not now generally 
expelled Generally speaking, an enemy 
should inflict on non-belligerents as little 
loss xs is consistent with military success, and 
the bombardment of undefended towns for 
the purpose of destroying the sources of na- 
tionxl wealth is condemned by the best au- 
„ thontics and is forbidden by The Hague 
Conycntions The following practices are dis- 


countenanced by The Hague Conventions, 
The use of poison or poisoned xveapons, the 
use of arms or projectiles calculated to in- 
flict suffering out of proportion to the mili- 
tary advantage they secure, the use of flags 
of truce, or the badge of the Geneva cross, 
to cover military operations, the refusal to 
give quarter, the massacre of prisoners, the 
bombardment of artistic, scientific, or chari- 
table buildings, provided they are not used 
for military purposes A war may be termi- 
nated either by a treaty of peace or by the 
permanent cessation of hostilities For a con- 
sideration of the rights and obligations of 
neutrals, see Neutrality Special topics are 
treated under their appropriate heads, as 
Ambassadors, Arbitration, International, 
Blockade, Contraband, Hague Confer- 
ence, Prize or War, Extra-territorial- 
ity 

The Council of the League of Nations ap- 
pointed in 19Z4 a committee for the Progres- 
sive Codification of International Laxv, which 
did preliminary studies and called its first 
conference at the Hague in 1930 At this con- 
ference delegates of 48 member States of the 
League were present, as xvell as representa- 
tives from nine non-member States, includ- 
ing the United States This permanent com- 
mittee of the League W'as engaged in work 
on this branch of international relations The 
Pan-American States are also xvorking on a 
similar line through three permanent com- 
mittees appointed first at a conference held 
m Havana m 1928 

The Charter of the United Nations estab- 
lished an International Court of Justice, com- 
posed of 15 members, elected jointly bv the 
Security Council and General Assembly, five 
for a three-year term, fiye for six vears, and 
fixe for nine years 

International Postal Union In 1863 
delegates from most of the great powers met 
in congress at Paris, and recommended vari- 
ous improx ements in the international postal 
arrangements These improvements formed 
the basis of the treaty of Bern in 1874, when 
delegates from twenty-tw 0 countncs founded 
the Postal Union Further congresses xxcre 
held at Pans in 1878, and at Lisbon in 1883, 
and provision was mxde for a congress 
once in fiye years to revise international 
postal regulations Nearly the whole of the 
civilized world is now included in the Postal 
Union 

International Prison Congress, which 
met at intervals of fiv e y ears since 1870, con- 
siders questions relating to prisons and to 
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the cnminal The whole field of cnmc and 
its prevention and repression lie within its 
field Consult the reports of the five-year 
sessions and its bulletins 

International Trade The distinction be- 
tween domestic and foreign trade is deeply 
rooted alike in popular and m scientific 
thought Public opinion regards trade with 
other countries m a different way from that 
m whidi it looks at inter-change between 
parts of the same country The former ap- 
pears to be a field m which the rivalries of 
nations have full play, each seeking to get 
the better of its opponents The returns of 
imports and exports are supposed to need 
the watchful care of the state m order to se- 
cure benefit and ward off loss, while the 
changes m internal traffic pass comparatively 
unheeded Economists, also, though for to- 
tally different reasons, make a separation be- 
tween home and foreign trade 

The exchanges between two countries, (be- 
tween citizens of those countries) arc deter- 
mined by differences of need for the goods 
exchanged The values of articles, or the 
terms on which they exchange, conform to 
the expense of producing them, and it is 
the difference of expense to different persons 
or nations that develops the system of ex- 
change Production becomes specialized, each 
producer taking the work m which h«* has 
an advantage In the case of different coun- 
tries this operation amounts to the growth 
of certain industries and the contraction or 
abandonment of others The course of de- 
velopment conforms to what has been called 
‘the principle of comparative cost ' In order 
that countnes may trade with each other, 
there must be a difference m the compara- 
tive, as distinct from the absolute, cost of 
production m respect to the articles that en- 
ter into the trade 

The advantages resulting from foreign 
trade are most clearly realized by consider- 
ing the growth of the system At first, only 
rare and much-needed articles — luxuries and, 
m time of famine, food — are the subject of 
trade Gradually, as cost of transport dimin- 
ishes, fresh commodities are added to the list, 
until some countnes receive even the bulk of 
their food supply from abroad, and, besides, 
most of the conveniences of life This expan- 
sion shows that through this means a na- 
tion obtains (i) articles which it could not 
produce at any cost, and (2) commodities 
which, if confined to home production, would 
be costly m the extreme, but are now pro- 
curable at moderate rates lust as important 


as the foregoing is the benefit that results 
from the better organization of production 
The strongest mdustnes of the country have 
more capital and labor employed m them, 
and the economics of large production op- 
erate m their case When, as m high agricul- 
ture and mining, increased output involves 
more than proportional cost, foreign trade 
relieves the strain m the most pressing cases 
by giving an outside supplv There are, 
moreover, the social and economical bene- 
fits that follow from the interchange of ideas 
and methods that the close and constant in- 
tercourse of trade must produce 
One influence which retards the progress 
of trade between nations has been mentioned 
— cost of transport Shipping freights and 
railway charges swallow up a part of the 
gam of exchange, and thus we sec how a 
lowering in this clement of cost opens a wid- 
er field for international commerce It may 
be said that trade is ever pressing against 
the limits set by the cost of transport Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty encountered m 
the study of international trade is that which 
arises from the action of money This agent 
is the chief cause of the errors so prevalent on 
the subject As transactions arc generally ex- 
pressed in terms of pnee, it is natural to re- 
gard the circulating medium as a primary in- 
fluence on trade But m all trade, money is 
only an instrument, not a primarx force The 
modern development of credit expedients 
makes the insignificance of money as an orig- 
inating force still plainer Fifty years ago the 
balances of international accounts were met 
by the transmission of bullion, now inter- 
national securities are available for this pur- 
pose The same consideration applies to the 
adjustment of prices Formerly the corrective 
of unduly high or unduly low prices in a 
country was the export or import of bul- 
lion , at present the contraction or expansion 
of credit accomplishes the same end more 
effectually The variety of currency systems 
has been a further cause of confusion m re- 
spect to the true place of money 
This whole subject has come into steadily 
increasing importance since World War I 
and especially m the recent years of indus- 
trial and financial depression Its bearing on 
world affairs has been recognized by Eco- 
nomic Conferences, as the one m London 
and others, its adjustment is one of the chief 
features of the settlement of war debts, and 
its problems are recognized m the political 
plans of each separate nation, as well as in 
the series of trade agreements between dif- 
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fercnt groups of countries recently arranged, 
in which the United States in 1934 is begin- 
ning to take part For further study, see in- 
formation under the names of the individual 
nations, and under Trade, Free Trade, Pro- 
tection , Tariff and Tariff Systems 
Interpleader, m law, is the process by 
which a person obtains rehef when he is 
sued for a debt or goods in which he has no 
interest by two or more parties claiming 
against each other The process is instituted 
by petition, and results in an order requiring 
the respective claimants to htigatc the mat- 
ter among themselves, the property in ques- 
tion or its value being paid into court to 
await the result of the litigation 
Interpolation is the mathematical method 
for calculating any required value of a vary- 
ing quantity of which certain particular val- 
ues are already tabulated For example, in 
finding his position at sea the manner has 
to use the numbers which determine the 
sun’s position at the time he makes his ob- 
servation This time is given b\ his chrono- 
meter, and he finds the required numbers 
from the pages of the Nauttcal Almanac But 
m the Almanac the sun’s position is given 
only at regular successive intervals of time, 
none of which will, as a rule, correspond 
with the time of observation He must, there- 
fore, from the tabulated values at the near- 
est instants given in the Almanac , calculate 
the true values at the instant required This 
is done by interpolation 
Interrogatories, m law, are written ques- 
tions, put, dunng an action, by one party to 
the other, which must be answered in writ- 
ing, and upon oath Their mam object is to 
extract admissions from the person interro- 
gated, in order to save the person interro- 
gating from proving the facts Interrogator- 
ies will be disallowed if they are irrelevant 
•uid unnecessary , prolix, oppressive, or scan- 
dalous Thcv are allowed in manv cases, espe- 
cially where it is necessary to take evidence 
outside the jurisdiction of the court by de- 
position See Deposition , Discovery 
Interstate Commerce Commission w as 
created by an act passed by the Congress of 
the United States and signed by President 
Cleveland on Feb 4, 1887, which was fre- 
quently amended, 1S89, 1891, 1893, 1895, 
I 9 c > 3 i 1906, igoS, 1909, 1910, and later So 
amended and supplemented, an Interstate 
Commerce Commission of eleven members is 
designated, to be appointed for a seven 
v ears’ term bv the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate The 


Commission has power to mquire into thi 
management of the business of all common 
earners, subject to the provisions of the act 
which it is required to enforce In general, 
the duties of the Commission are to prevent 
unjust discrimination by common earners, 
through rebates or otherwise, as between 
different persons or corporations, and to se- 
cure reasonable and just transportation 
charges Through its regulatory powers it 
has come m recent years into a much wider 
sphere of influence and effect than was ong- 
mally contemplated, as, for example, in the 
matter of child labor 

Interval, in music, is the difference be- 
tween two notes of unequal pitch The 
smallest mterval used m practical music is 
a semitone, and m tempered intonation all 
semitones are of equal interval The modem 
chromatic scale consists of is consecutive 
notes of different pitch, which, beginning 
with the tonic or keynote, are each a semi- 
tone higher than the preceding note All 
other scales are constructed from these 12 
semitones The number of semitones con- 
tamed in the interval hetween two notes of 
different pitch determines the size of the in- 
terval, but the numerical name depends on 
the number of degrees of the scale included 
Thus, though the interval CtoE contains 4 
semitones, it is termed a third, because it in- 
cludes only three degrees of the scale — C, D, 
E Intervals calculated upward from the tome 
to the other degrees of the major scale are 
major (seconds, thirds, sixths, and sevenths) 
and perfect (unisons, fourths, fifths, and 
eighths) Major intervals lessened a semi- 
tone become minor, minor and perfect inter- 
vals lessened a semitone become diminished, 
and major and perfect intervals increased a 
semitone become augmented Intervals larg- 
er than an octave are termed compound a 
second with its upper note an octave higher 
becomes a ninth, a third becomes a tenth, etc 
All intervals are either consonant or disson- 
ant Unisons, fourths, fifths, and eights are 
perfect and consonant when in their prim- 
ary relationship to the tonic or keynote of 
the major scale, they become imperfect and 
dissonant when augmented or diminished. 
Major and minor seconds, major, minor, and 
dimmshed sevenths, are all dissonant, major 
and minor thirds and sixths are consonant, 
but when augmented or diminished become 
dissonant 

Intestacy The act of dying mtcstite — . 
without having disposed of all of one’s es- 
tate, real and personal, bv will There may 
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Intosfmne 'rim t i ., tween the descending colon and the rectum, 

. Thc 1 ? testmc > or bowel, is that whose lower opening, the anus, is guarded by 
part of the alimentary canal which, com- a strong circular muscle the sDhmcter ™ 

ZZZV FI 0 ™ f d ° f thC St ° mach M The lar * e in testme, instead of bang smooth- 
2? * , “ ^ h abd r nal ? Vlty and endS at ly c y lmdrica I> like the small, is arranged m 
Sr « Although a single continuous tube, a senes of pouches, and has a much larger 
for purposes of dcscnption it is divided into lumen 8 

\anous parts Food leaving the stomach Thc intestines are covered bv a serous 

feTuTumlfhtelmS^r’ ^ mcmbranc « the P^toneum, and are looselv 
jejunum, and later into the ileum These three attached to the spme by the mesentery With- 
in *5? thc “* -hich m m the penton J cov^iTmuscular Sd 

* ft * R lc " 8 , th ; but thls 15 mucous coats Thc muscular coat is arranged 

small intone 7 °^ J *® Iumcn ° f tbc m two d ^mct laveis, an outer longitudinal 

small intestine is larger at its upper end, and and an inner circular During life the muscu- 
lar fibres exhibit peristaltic contraction, the 
upper fibre contracting before the lower, so 
that the intestinal contents are constantly 
pushed onward by the wavc-lihe narrowing 
of the active bowel In the mucous coat are 
numerous glands, some of which secrete the 
intestinal juices The intestinal secretions arc 
augmented by those of the liver (bile) and 
pancreas, which have a common opening into 
the duodenum Thc interior of the small in- 
testine is characterized by the presence of 
villi, which are minute projections into the 
lumen of the bowel Each villus is covered 
by mucous membrane, and contains the com- 
mencement of a lacteal vessel, by means of 
which digested food is absorbed and trans- 
mitted through thc lacteals to thc blood 
stream Some of thc material absorbed passes 
to the liver by the portal vein (See Diges- 
tion ) The large intestine contains no villi 
The bowel is abundantly supplied with blood 
and lymph vessels, which reach it through 
the mesentery, and the intestinal nerves are 
denved from the sympathetic svstem Thc 
processes of intestinal digestion will be found 
described at Digestion 
From the interdependence of different or- 
gans, the ahmentarv system is peculiarly 
prone to be deranged as a secondary result 
of disease elsewhere Thc converse is also 
true Fermentation of food retained m a dis- 



General Diagram of the 
Intestates 

a, Stomach, b, duodenum, c, je- 
junum, d, ileum, e, caecum, f, 
vermiform appendix, g, as- 
cending colon, h, transverse 
colon, i, descending colon, j, sig- 
moid flexure, h, rectum 
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gradually narrows as it goes downward The ordered intestine gives rise to toxins that are 
opening of the ileum into the caicum, the first carried about the body in the lymph and 
part of the large bowel, is valvular, and this blood, causing headache, depression, lrnta- 
arrangement prevents any passage backward bility, etc The immediate nerve supply of 
of the intestinal contents Bey’ond the lleo- th* bowel is denved from thc sympathetic 
excal valve the caecum forms a large dilata- S \«tem, through which mental strain fre- 
tion, and from it springs an elongated blind qucntly produces intestinal symptoms, such 
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is diarrhea, suppression of the nonml <tcre 
lions or unerition of hr„c quantities of 
flatus I rom their anatomic tl structure md 
rd itions, the mle<tinc\ ire. h ihlc to a special 
rh< of accidents sehich arc lirpcls the result 
of their rnolnhts md nui*cul int\ Unis, sol- 
vultis (twist), intussusception (insipinition), 
md hirnn (rupture) ire frequent di'place- 
mi nt«, and numerous others m produced bs 
the trictmn or bs the pressure of other or- 
tins md of tumors, or b> adhesions re'ultinc 
from j>critomti< 1 rom the disersitj of the 
tissues which form the intestinal will, the 
how cl r subject to the dcsclopment of nu- 
merous \-intlics of new growth, mine of 
which ire rmhpnint Inflimmators condi 
turns of the bowel ire common, md pn«cnt 
imm Is pcs I nteritis mis be icutc or ehron 
ic, md it mis ificct the ssholc boss cl, but is 
more often localred, in sslnch ci'c *uch i 
nime is duodenitis or colitis is u«ed to de<u,- 
nite the part ifficttd ApjJtmbcitis mis re- 
sult from the impaction of i forcicn bods (i 
nr< condition), or from the imtition of i 
fccil concretion, md inflimimtion in this 
site is specnlls lnble to leid to abac's for- 
milion nround the appendix In other ci<cs 
mtcstinil inflimmilinn mis termimlc m ul- 
ceration, sslnch ins il*o be i consequence 
of mss v row tin, md of the specific poi<on< 
of disci » s hkt tubercle, ds sinters , md t - 
pluml ftsir Ulceration mis teid to stserc 
1 enorrhi-e md to |h rforition of the bowel 
Intestinal obstruction mis be jiroduccd bs 
malformation (coiwnitil), bs internal or cx- 
ttrnd 'rimulition of the put, bs the ins- 
pection of nil tom fort ten bodies, or ft 
cil aeci mulitiuns bs constriction of the 
bowtl throu, h cinticnl contrsctions or new 
cow tin ind bs the compression of tuiror* 


it is, in short, often a «\mptom ot constipa- 
tion Hemorrhapc mas be the result of ul- 
cer ttion or of wad ir pros* ths in the bo\< cl, 
or it mis bt cau'ed bs such blood di'cins 
is lcucocsthcmn md purpura hrmorrhap 
ici Intestinal obstruction inch up is jin 
trails mirlctl b> diminution in the 'ecrtlion 
of urine ortstnln suppression 

Treatment of intestind deanpement mi 
bt cither expectant or actisc In mms of the 
shphter disorders it is <ufncient to procure 
phs ‘mlopicil rc<t of the bosstl 'o far is that 
m is lie done bs i moderate decree of ‘tars i- 
tion, or b> pump a limited supjels of toods 
sslnch arc cjsiK absorbed All sources of irn- 
tition, such i« indipestiblc or fcrmentinp 
food, parasites, and hardenid fecas should 
be remosed from the boss cl bs pur„atisc«, bs 
anthelmintics, or bs cncmata Pam mas lie 
controlled In hot fomentations In the „ns- 
er intestinal diseases more actisc measures 
must be adopted, and the care of the patient 
bs a pltssician is neressars 

Intonation, in plain ‘one ibe two or more 
notes lcidmc up to the dominant or rccitmc 
tone of a chant or mclods , md usualls sunc 
bs onls one or a fess soices It is pcncralls 
confintd to the first str‘» of cicli psaln or 
canticle, but in smunp the \ta$t ifiruf. Bn r- 
dirl n, and \nitr the priest or chorntir 
sometimes 'mps the opLnmc phrase of each 
succc»sise ser‘e 

Intonmp, the uttcrinp of a bturps in mu'i- 
cal recitatisc This mas he cither in moro- 
tone, or more u*u ills ss ith harmonized in- 
flections The rubnes of the Cnv rcli of I rc- 
lmd md tl c Protestant Lp »copil Chureh in 
\mcnca direct that 'eseml parts t>f the 
pasirs ‘1 all be Vmp or ‘aie 4 , and 'inmiv 

k ftHcn nr# i» r + 1 
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tion and circulation so depressed as to endan- I leads to obstruction of the bowels, with con- 
ger life Intoxication caused by other agents sequent acute pain, vomiting, and diarrhea 
than alcohol generally produces similar Prompt surgical interference is generally 1m- 
results — viz an initial exhilaration, followed perative Purgatives can only increase the 
by blunting of the higher faculties and sub- mischief Operation should be performed be- 
cequent depression of the vital nerve centers fore there has been time for pcntomtic id- 
The symptoms are caused partly by dilati- hcsions to form, or for gangrene to set in 
tion of the cerebral blood-vessels, and partly I Inula, a genus of hardv herbaceous plants 
by the direct effect of alcohol on the brain of the order Composite / hclcmtm, the crc- 
cclls The preliminary exaltation is chiefly campanc, is naturalized in the United States 
due to the increased blood supply of the Invalides, Hotel des See Paris 
brain, while the graver degrees of mtoxica- Invar, an alloy of nickel and steel (36 per 
tion may be referred to the toxic action of cent nickel) discovered by Dr C E Guil- 
alcohol on the nerve cells laume On account of the small percentage 

Introduction, m music, is a preliminary I of variation m its volume from changes of 
section which frequently precedes various temperature it is suitable for delicate rnstru- 
forms of musical composition and is almost ments, such as those used m geodetical sur- 
mvariably present in overtures It may con- veving 

sist of a single chord or of a succession of Invasion, the warlike entry of an armv 
chords, or it may contain a number of pas- into an enemy’s territory The legal nghts 
sages either differing entirely from, pr some- conferred on the inyader by international 
what similar m nature to, what follows In law are limited to the rights of military oc- 
some of the earlier operas the whole of the cupation The modern view is that the rights 
first scene was termed an introduction of an invader are limited to doing such acts 
Introit, the verse, psalm, or hvmn which as are required for his safety and nccessarj 
is sung as the priest goes up to the altar It I for the purpose of bringing the war to a 
consists m the Roman Catholic Church of successful conclusion The national character 
an antiphon, gloria, and part of a psalm or of the territorv and people invaded remains 
other passage of Scripture Being sung as the unchanged, and the fundamental institutions 
priest enters within the precincts of the altar, and the general laws affecting propertv and 
it was named the Introitus private personal relations are not altered, but 

Intuition, in its most general sense, sigm- the invader nevertheless temporarily assumes 
fies immediate perception or insight, as con- absolute authority to do what is necessary to 
trasted with discursive reasoning From this protect his army and attain his end Because 
two special meanings branch out, according of the absolute authority temporarily as- 
as we refer to an immediate knowledge be- 1 sumed by an invader, it is his duty to secure 
low the level of reasoning (direct perception public order, and because of the limited na- 
by the senses) , or an immediate knowledge ture of his nghts, it is his duty to refrain 
above the level of reasomng, insight into from doing wanton damage 
those fundamental and self-evident truths Inventions are concepts of things useful 
which, so far from requinng to be proved bv which have had no previous existence, di«- 
rcasonmg, are themselves the basis of all tmguished, therefore, from discoveries, which 
reasoning and proof— as, for example, the arc things previously existent but prcvioush 
axioms that every event must have a cause, unknown The new idea constitutes the in- 
and that the same cause will have the same I vention, but an invention becomes patent- 
effect (uniformity of nature) The word is able only when such a concept has been em- 
far more frequently used m the second sense, bodied in physical form, and the object made 
and ‘mtuitiomsm’ is used in this sense as is then also called invention The elements 
the designation for the view , ahke m theory used may be new or old, provided that, if 
of knowledge and in ethics, that certain self- old, they are so reorganized as to constitute 
evident axioms are presupposed as the basis a new result An invention, to be patented, 
of all reasoning and reasoned knowledge, must be useful, but m the United States it 
whether speculative or moral need not be subsequently manufactured In 

Intussusception, or Invagination, a 1910 an Inventors’ Guild was formed in New 
condition occumng most frequently in dnl- York to further the interests of inventors 
dren under one year of age, which results and the progress of invention , spccifknlh , to 
when one part of tne intestine passes m tele- I improve conditions m the U S Patent Of- 
scopic fashion into another The condition I fice, and to effect reforms m the patent laws 
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i tic membership, limited to fifts, includes 
mins prominent \menom inventors 
Inventory, n formil h*l of items of per- 
sonal properts, sometime* with the nctuil or 
e'tim-ted i due of cich item <et over again*t 
it An inventors mi> Ire m ordinirj inci- 
dent of commcrcnl business, or it mis lie re- 
quired bj hss v in incident of legal pro- 
ceeding It i< thus required of executor* nnd 
administrators on tal mg pos<e c 'ion of i de- 
cedent's elite, of hint nipt* and m-olscnls 
or their ns igncis or trustee , of receivers of 
rorpontion* , of the guardians of infants, 
and of otlurs acting In i fiduairs capiats 
Tn nil «uch ci*c« the ins colors is filed in 
court, ind become-, the bi*is ot the iccount- 
Inj. sshicli the executor, is«ience, or rtcciscr 
must subsequent Is mile before bung di— 
charged from lubilits "^cc I \rruior 
Invernry, town Scothnd, VgslMitre on 
the nss shore of I och I-sne, 4c m nss of 
Greenock To the nss l* Inscnrj Castle, the 
«cit of the dules of Argsll, p (1921) too 
Invercargill, chief tossn of Southland, 
^nutli Wind New 7 eilind It is the muni 
*tirtin^ point for ‘southern I ike* Among 
notible edifices are the 1 os eminent buildings 
ind the ness municipil theitrc ind town hill 
The chirf industrial establishments ire rope 
ind twine, cirrhgi, implimcnt, Incon fur- 
mturr ind boot fictones, flour, wool, md 
mss mills, iron foundries, and brick md 
potters ssnrl« The llluft harbor ha* been 
1 mils unproved md 1 secomlirs harbor 
rs'ib’i hrd in the New Itisir e<tuirs There 
t* considerable indr, p m no 
Inverness sriisott Scotland in Inscrnc**- 
hl-r beaut If tills «ituate<i near the mouth of 
the Riser Nes\ md at tie junction of the 
Ursula an 1 Moris 1 irtln It p. called the 
C spits' of the Huhlimb The Caledonian 
Can’t |i vs “bout a mile from the town 
1 e U-e* of i-tries* include the I p.-copal 
tilled i* Ctomwrll * fot (i(c -;) md 
thr Ros l Vi’drns Tlir chief i>du >, nrs arc 
* ’> ddn » b-rastt- di<tiihr. i*on ft, nd 


counts tn Scotland md lias an area of 4,31,3 
*q m The surface is cxlrcmrls mountain- 
ous Among the lofut t ‘ummits arc I>cn 
Ncsis (4406 ft ), the highest peal m Great 
Britain, Briinich (4,',S ft), and Caim- 
t orm ( 1 0S4 ft ) \mong the more important 
lake- arc Lochs Nts* Otdi, and lochs, m 
the eourre of the Caledonian Canal, Kndit 
nnd Ltggan, in the * , Shiel in the a , I'h 
and Art aig to tl« w of the Crtedom >n Ca- 
nal About fisc md a half per cent of the 
count j is under cultivation, hut the greater 
part is covered with ditr forests and moor, 
mo*tls leased for hunting Sheep farming is 
cxtcn'isels cimcd on, but tin. most impor- 
tant industrs on the west coast is herring 
fishing The chief town is In\cme« 
Invertebrate!, a general term applicable 
to all animals not basing a spinal column 
The chief divisions of invertebrates arc the 
Protocol, Ponfera, or sponges, Codentcrati, 
un'ccmcntcd worms, segmented worms (an- 
nelids) , Echmoderma, Arthropods, Mollu*ca 
Investiture, in feudal md ccdcsiastical 
law, is the act of psinu possession of a 
manor, ofnee, or benefice — usualls s’ ith the 
ceremonial delivers of «ome ssmbo] of the 
rights conferred In the feudal land hw, the 
act of investiture consisted in the formal act 
of placing the tenant in po« e< ion of the 
properts \t an carls date the term inse ti 
tire came to be confined to the conferring of 
benefices and other temporalities on rede j 
astics, and in this connection it plascd an 
importsn' part in one of the g-calt t con- 
troversies between church and *'atc in the 
Middle \ges Temporal ‘ose-cicns claimed 
the n„ht of investin'- bishop with the tem- 
poralities of their sees l>s the gnin„ of staff 
and nng — a ngb* w hicb aftc' a bitte*- *trug 
gle Ivtween the pope md the emperor du-i-g 
the c'rscnth md twelith ccn'u-ir* v a* 1, 
Irnith 'ucce «fulls rrM'tn! bs the pope \t 
the Concn-dat ol Wo-ar* (u ;) del mp* r - 
i- Hrnrs s ag-red to confr-- msutiturc bs 

t! <* t fp P* rtf f Irt’TS* tK 1 *>nt |*H_ 
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is no sound place for the speculative intent 
in a plan of investment of funds which ire 
vital to the stability in life of the individual 
Types of investments may be summed up 
as follows (i) Investment m gilt edge se- 
curities, such as preferred stock, or first 
mortgage bonds, or government bonds (2) 
Investment m first mortgages on real estate 
(3) Investment m building loans (4) In- 
surance (5) Custodian trusts (6) Invest- 
ment trusts Let it be set down as a funda- 
mental that all investments should be con- 
sidered very Carefully in detail by someone 
with experience in investments — ajianh or 
a banker or an analytical and seasoned busi- 
ness min who knows investment pitfalls 

It is a second fundamental that promotion 
stocks or securities should be avoided by ill 
but business men who have ncrsonal knowl- 
edge and experience with the type of busi- 
ness represented, and who would feel no 
senous loss of their money in such promo- 
tion enterprises A third fundamental principle 
is that the rate of interest on an investment 
is m precise ratio to the amount of risk of 
the capital It is true that this latio has 
been changed in the past decade or two, but 
the principle remains fundamental Com- 
mon stocks, especially those of ‘no par value,’ 
arc in a class by themselves, as they are not 
limited to a specified interest rate of return, 
and arc also often without any interest re- 
turn until the company is able and willing to 
declare a dividend 

First mortgage bonds are a first hen upon 
all the assets and property of a company 
and take prior claim over any other secur- 
ity Government bonds are frequently good 
investments, although some government 
bonds do not yield as high a return as some 
of the public utilities and industrials The 
high class preferred stock is best adapted 
not for the purpose of a quick sale and turn- 
over, but rather to hold for a long period 
and obtain a steadv dividend therefrom In- 
surance has in it investment features The 
endowment policy, for instance, for a ten, 
fifteen or twenty year period, does several 
things which benefit an investor First, it 
creates for the person acquiring the policy, 
an immediate estate m the amount of the 
face amount of the policy Second, it oper- 
ates as an assurance of income in case the 
person becomes incapacitated , also when the 
policy is taken m a good participating com- 
pany, return dividends far in excess of what 
that same sum of money could earn if put 
into some other type of security, are often 


available For the person who ‘cannot sa\e’ 
insurance is an excellent compulsory method 
In these da%s, with so many investment 
firms, bank investment services, so many 
periodicals and papers available for analysis 
and study of all tj pes of securities and in- 
vestments, no investor need act m ignorance 
If he will only studv the situation thorough- 
ly, make a common sense decision as to the 
kmd of investment which best fits his purse 
and his needs, w'hat will give him the maxi- 
mum security and profit, the chances are not 
likely to be against him — particularly if he 
keeps away fiom those investments which 
have no record of stability or profit Final- 
ly, the investor should never look for ‘enor- 
mous’ profits, but be content with a good 
return on a safe investment and safety of 
principal involved 
Invincible Armada Sec Armada 
Invoice, a written memorandum of articles 
shipped to a purchaser or consignee and the 
charges therefor In the case of foreign 
goods billed to the United States, the in- 
voice must be verified by the American con- 
sul before shipment 



1, Pink, 2, fools parsley (partial 
involucre) , 3, marigold 

Involucre, a w'horl or verticil of bracts ar- 
ranged round the base of an umbel or cap- 
ltulum or of a single flow'er The pink, dog- 
wood, fool’s parsley, and mangold are good 
examples 

Involution, an antbmetical and algebraic 
operation, which consists in raising a quan- 
tity to any given power The inverse opera- 
tion, or the extraction of a root, is called 
evolution The distinction is of importance 
in arithmetic, but in algebra the two opera- 
tions are included in the general method of 
indices, integral and fractional When the 
power or index is a w’hole number, the pro- 
cess of involution gives one quantity from 
each given quantity Thus 10 = is ioo, and 
there is no other quantity On the other 
hand, the extraction of a root gives alge- 
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about 500 b c , then by Harpagus, general 
of Cvrus, in 545 In 500 — 499 they revolted 
from the Persians, but were again subdued 
in 494 The defeat of Xerxes left them free 
to join Athens in a league, in which event- 
ually they became her subjects This league 
was formed m 477, and dissolved bv the de- 
feat of Athens in the Peloponnesian War in 
404 Thereafter except for a renewal of the 
alliance with Athens from 378 to 357 b c , the 
Ionian cities were autonomous, until they be- 
came merged m the kingdom of Alexander 
and Ins successors 

Ionian Islands, an irregular chain of is- 
lands (area 1,115 sq m ) extending along 
the western coast of Turkey and Greece, and 
including Cerigo, Corcyra or Corfu (the most 
important), Paxo, Santa Maura or Lcukas, 
Ithaca (of the Odyssey), Ccphalonia (the 
largest), and Zante They arc generally 
mountainous, with plains and valleys of ex- 
ceptional fertility, yielding gram and fruits, 
particuhrlv currants Oil, soap, wine and 
currants arc exported The towns he mostly 
along the eastern coasts Hellenic, Byzantine 
(till 1081), Venetian (1468-1797) French, 
and Russian rule successively held sway till, 
m 1809-15, the islands came under British 
protection They were ceded to Greece m 
1864 In January, 1916, during World War 
I, Serbian troops were stationed there for 
recuperation after their retreat before the 
Austrian advance, and later m the year Cor- 
fu was the seat of the Serbian government, 
p about 226,590 

Ionian Sea, that part of the Mediterran- 
ean which lies between Italy and Greece, 
south of the Adriatic 

Ionic Order See Architecture, Classic 
Orders 

Ions, the term given by Faraday to the 
components of chemical compounds set free 
by electrolysis, these being distinguished as 
anions if set free at the positive pole, and 
kalions if at the negative pole Ions were 
at first thought to be freed only by the pas- 
sage of the electric current, but the theory 
advanced by Arrhenius, m the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, maintains that an 
electrolyte m aqueous solution also under- 
goes of itself considerable molecular dissoci- 
ation into 10ns — a dissociation which in- 
creases with the degree of dilution, and 
which is conceived to be complete when the 
dilution is infinite Radium and the X-rays 
are also ionizing agents The ion has been 
shown to be charged with electricity in a 
fixed and invariable amount or multiple 


thereof A solution of hydrochloric acid is 
believed to contain chlorine and hydrogen 
ions having properties quite different from 
those of chlonnc and hydrogen gases, be- 
cause existing as single atoms charged with 
electricity, instead of, as ordinarily, electri- 
cally neutral molecules When, m electro- 
lysis, charged electrodes arc introduced into 
such a solution, the negative 10ns arc carrcd 
to the positive pole, and the positive ions to 
the negative pole Prof R A Milhkan suc- 
ceeded (1910-11) in isolating the ion and 
calculating its value, which he states numer- 
ically as the absolute electrostatic unit multi- 
plied by 4 93 x io- M 

See Dissociation, Electrolysis, Elec- 
tron, Soiutions, Vacuum Tubes Con- 
sult Crowlher’s Ions, Electrons, and Ionis- 
ing Radiations (1929) 

I O O F, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellow's Sec Odd Fellow s 

I O U , a written acknowledgment of a 
debt in which the letters I O U are used for 
the words I owe you The common form 
is ‘To Mr A B, IOU $20— C D, Jan 
ii 1 935 ’ As an 1 0 U contains no promise 
to pay, it is not a negotiable instrument, 
but it is good evidence of an account stated 
between the parties 

Iowa, (popularly called ‘Hawkcyc State’), 
one of the North Central States of the Uni- 
ted States It is bounded on the north by 
Minnesota, on the cast by Wisconsin and 
Illinois, on the south by Missouri, apd on 
the west bv Nebraska and South Dakota It 
has an area of 56,147 sq miles of which 55 .- 
586 arc land surface 

Topography — The surface of Iowa is un- 
dulating prairie, sloping gently from the n w 
corner toward the se The average eleva- 
tion is somewhat more than 1,000 feet above 
sea level The surface is unusually smooth, 
even for a prairie country, the only rough 
places being the steep bluffs along the river, 
and the fantastic dolomite crags near Du- 
buque Fulh two-thirds of Iowa drams di- 
rectly into the Mississippi River, which forms 
the whole of the eastern boundary, and the 
remainder into the Missouri, which forms 
most of the western boundary' The high- 
land dividing the two drainage system runs 
across the State irregularly n-nw from a 
little w of the centre of the southern border 
The principal tributaries of the Mississippi 
are the Dcs Moines, Iowa, Turkey, Wapsip- 
micon, Cedar, Maquokcla, and Skunk Riv- 
ers Flowing into the Missouri arc the Big 
Sioux, on the western border, the Rock, 
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Flovd, Little Sioux, Boyer, West Ni'hnabot- 
m, East Nishnabotna, and Nod wav Rivers 
Among the numerous small and beautiful 
lakes in the north-central part of the State 
are Spirit, Okoboji, Clear, Palo Alto, Swan, 
Butler, and Storm Lakes, several of which 
are popular health resorts Pines and cedars 
and some deciduous trees grow on the nver 
bluffs 

Climate and Soil —The comparativ c topo- 
graphical uniformitv of Iowa results in a 
homogeneous climate The mean tempera- 
ture at Dcs Moines is 17 0 r in Januarv and 
7 5* in Julv, and at Keokuk 23* in Januarv 
and 77 0 in Julv , the extremes are 109' and 
—24° The mean annual temperature is 
about 47“ The average annual rainfall is 
about 35 5 inches, falling chiefly in summer 
The surface soil of almost the entire Stale is 


glacial dibns, or till, the cov cring being from 
15 to 20 feet, with small areas reaching 200 
feet It is quite free from boulders, shows 
no tjpical moraines, and is everywhere fer- 
tile, particularly the drift of the great stretch- 
es of prairie and the alluv nl soil of the river 
bottoms The drift is black loam of sand, 
silt and day, which is easily worked and is of 
unsurpassed fertility The glacial drift, 
which covers all but a portion of the nc cor- 
ner of the State, consists of five sheets — the 
oldest of which, the Nebraskan, probably 
covered the entire State The Rock strata 
beneath the drift are chiefly of Palxozoic 
age These form broad bands, ranging in 
age from the Cambnan sandstones of North- 
eastern Iowa, through the Ordovician lime- 
stones, sandstones and shales, the Silurian 
limestones , the Devonian limestones and 
shales, the Mississippi limestones and shales, 
ana the sandstones and coats of the Des 
Moines stage, to the shales, limestones, and 


coal of the Missouri stage of the Pennsyl- 
vanian in the southwestern portion of the 
State Manv of the shales arc excellent ma- 
terials for bnck, tile, other day wares, and 
cement The limestones of Devonian, Mis- 
•ussippian, and Missourian ages arc of good 
quality for Portland cement, while the Per- 
mian and Missi«sippian strata contain val- 
uable beds of gypsum The coals are bitum 
tnous and non-coking, lying for the most 
part m beds of about five feet in thickness 
and in basm-likc depressions The sand- 
stones of Cambnan and Ordovician ages, fur- 
nish large supplies of water particularly m 
the eastern counties 

Mining — Iowa ranks twentv -eighth among 
the United States in mineral production, 
third among the States in gypsum produc- 
tion, and thirteenth in coal output Coal 


mining is the leading mineral industrv of 
Iowa The coal area is part of the Western 
Intcnor Coal field, extending over the 
south-central and southwestern parts of the 
State, and comprising about 19,000 sq m 
Agriculture — The exceptionally rich and 
fertile soil and plentiful rainfall, especially 
during the crop months, render Iowa one of 
the leading agricultural States in the Union 
Cereals are the principal agricultural crop 
The acreage and production of the leading 
crops annually averages about as follows 

corn, 10,306,000 acres, 468,923,000 bushels, 

oats, 5,913,000 acres, 198,086,000 bushels, 

barley, 447,000 acres, 12,963,000 bushels, 

wheat, 584,000 acres, 9,586,000 bushels, hay 
(tame and wild), 3,083,000 acres, 4,997,000 
tons, rye, 101,000 acres, 1,566,000 ‘bushels, 
potatoes, 58,000 acres, 5,684,000 bushels, soy 
beans (for beans), 294,000 acres, 5,733,000 
bushels, and soy beans (for hay), 618,000 
acres, 927,000 tons Iowa leads all the States 
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in the United States in the production of oats port, 66,039, Cedar Rapids, 62,120, Water 
and of com The cultivation of vegetables 100,51,743, Council Bluffs, 41,439, Dubuque 
receives considerable attention The chief 43,892, Ottumwa, 31,570, Clinton, 26,270, 
fruit crop is apples Mason City, 37,080 

Slock Raising — The extensive agricultural Education — The chief executive of the 

resources of Iowa are the basis for its large public school svstem is the Superintendent 
stock raising industry It surpasses the other of Public Instruction, chosen every four 
States m the number of swine and of horses years There are also county supcrintcnd- 
The number of the livestock in 1941 were ents School attendance is compulsory for 
estimated as follows swine, 8,000,000, horses, twenty-four consecutive weeks dunng each 
750,000, cattle, 5,000,000, sheep, 2,000,000, school year for children of school age (seven 
mules, 54,500 Dairy products, milk, cream, to sixteen 5 cars) In 1930 the population of 
cheese, and home-made butter, also poultry, school age numbered 744,533 , the enrollment 
eggs, garden truck, and wool, arc of great 1m- m the public schools was 571,228 Iowa has 
portance There were 200,000 automobiles, the highest rank of all the States m hteraev 
20,000 trucks, and 110,000 tractors on Iowa (99 2 P« cent) Institutions for higher 
farms learning include the State University of 

Manufactures — With abundant coal, ex- Iowa, at Iowa City, Iowa State College of 
cellent railway transportation facilities, and Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Ames, 
large supplies of various kinds of raw agn- Iowa State Teachers’ College, at Cedar Falls, 
cultural products, the manufactures of Iowa Coe College, at Cedar Rapids, Drake Um- 
mcrcascd at a rapid rate m the first quarter versity, at Des Moines, Grmncll College, at 
ol the twentieth century By far the most Gnnnell, Parsons College, at Fairfield, 
important industries arc-those connected with Simpson College, at Indianoh The School 
the agriculture and livestock resources of for the Deaf, at Council Bluffs, and the 
the State Slaughtering and meat packing School for the Blind, at Vinton, are under 
rank first, the second product in value is the State board of education 
butter Manufactures include a large van- Goocmmcnt — The present constitution of 
cty of products, including washing machines, Iowa dates from 1846 It was revised m 
wringers, driers, and ironing machines for 1857, and since then only a few minor changes 
household use, railroad-shop construction have been made The question of revising 
and repairs, bread and other bakery pro- and amending the constitution is voted upon 
ducts, engine turbines, and water wheels, at the general election every ten years A 
foundry and machine-shop products, plan- majority vote in two successive legislatures, 
mg-null products, flour and other gram-mill followed by approval by the State electors, 
products, cement, canning and preserving, is necessary for an amendment The General 
gas, and furniture Sioux City is the most Assembly, consisting of a Senate and a House 
important manufacturing centre of the State of Representatives, holds biennial sessions 
Des Moines, which ranks first in population, Elections are held everv two years for the 
stands second as a manufacturing center House of Representatives, and at the same 
Transportation — The principal means of interval for one-half of the Senate, the term 
transportation arc the railway's, though the of a senator being four years The House 
Mississippi is of considerable importance to consists of not more than 108 and the Sen- 
the cities on its banks Railway construction ate of not more than 50 The Governor, 
began m 1854, and was earned on rapidly Lieutenant-Governor, Sccretaiy of State, 
until 1900 The extensive mileage is in part Auditor, Attorney-General, Superintendent 
due to the great number of trunk lines that of Public Instruction, Treasurer, ' and Sec- 
pass through the State rctarv of Agriculture arc elected for terms 

Population — According to the Federal of two vears The Governor may convene 
Census of 1940, Iowa has a population of the General Assembly by proclamation The 
2,538,268, an increase of 67,329, or 2 8 per House of Representatives has the sole power 
cent m the decade 1930-1940 Of the popu- of impeachment before the Senate, which con- 
Jation, the foreign-born whites comprise 67 stitutes a court for the trial thereof The 
per cent The urban population, m places Supreme Court is composed of a Chief Jus- 
of more than 2,500, is 42 7 per cent of the tice and eight Associate Justices, elected for 
total The largest cities m 1930 were Des terms of six years There are twenty-one 
Moines, 159,819, Sioux City, 82364, Davcn- District Courts, and four Superior Courts 
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one m operation, the University was rcor- mon Ipomocas arc the Mormng-gloncs and 
ganized m i860, the Law Department was the Moon-flowers, rapidly growing vines with 
established in 1868, the Medical Depart- large vivid blosssoms The Jalap and the 
ment in 1870, the Homoeopathic Depart- Sweet Potato arc tropical Amencan Ipo- 
ment m 1876 (united m 1919 with the Col- moeas 

lege of Medicine) , Dental Department in Ipsamhul, Ibsambul, or Abu-Simbel, a 
1882, Pharmacy m 1885, the Graduate Col- place on the left bank of the Nile, the site 
lege m 1900, the College of Commerce m of two magnificently sculptured rock temples 
1921 and the Division of Physical Educa- erected m the face of a steep rock by Ra- 
tion in 1924 The University is a part of the mcscs the Great 

public school system of the State Ipswich, municipal, parliamentary, and 

Ipecacuanha, (Ipecac) , a plant ( Ccphachs countv borough, Suffolk, England Note- 
Ipc-cacwnha) of the order Rubiaccac m- worthy churches are St Marv-at-the-Quay, 
digenous to the damp, shady forests of Bra- St Mary-at-the-Tower, St Margaret, St 
zil, Colombia, and other parts of South Amor- Mary Stoke, St Nicholas, St Peter’s and St 
ica, valuable for its root, which is employed Stephen’s Industries include chemical ma- 
in medicine It is a trailing plant, with a nure works, breweries, and tanneries The 
slender, prostrate stem bearing a few oblong, wet dock is one of the largest m Great Bnt- 
lanceolatc leaves, small white flowers, and am, p 87,557 

purple berries The plant is seldom culti- Ipswich, town, Essex co , Massachusetts 
vated, but is gathered by the native Indians, Ipswich is an old town and of considerable 
who uproot the entire plant The powdered historical interest, having been settled by 
root of ipecacuanha contains from two to John Wmthrop m 1633 The Choate Bridge 
three per cent of the alkaloids emetine and was the first arch bridge constructed m Amcr- 
cephaelme, which arc the active principles, ica, p 6,348 

besides a large amount of starch Ipecacu- Iquique, seaport town, capital of the de- 
anha is used m the form of either powder or partment of Tarapaca, Chile, on the Pacific 
wine In small and repeated doses it in- coast It has amalgamating works m con- 
creases the activity of the secreting organs, nection with neighboring silver-mines, a 
especially of the bronchial mucous mem- foundry, and large exports of nitrate of 
branc, and of the skm soda, borax, and iodine A battle was fought 

Ipek, town, Yugoslavia, on a head stream between the Peruvians and Chileans at Iqui- 
of the Dnn, m the vilayet of Kosovo The que in 1879, and m 1883 the town was ceded 
environs produce fruit, mulberry, and tobac- bv Peru to Chile, p 36,547 
co in abundance, and the place is a centre of Iquitos, a tribe of South Amencan In- 
the silk industry’ There is a manufactory dians who formerly occupied a wide do- 
of arms Until 1690 the famous monastery mam about the rivers Tigre, Nanay, Napo, 
was the residence of the Serbian patnarchs , and other affluents of the Upper Amazon 
p about 15,000 mostlv Mohammedans Iraq, new name of an Asiatic country, 

Iphiclcs, in Greek legend, son of Amphi- the ancient land known as Mesopotamia, ly- 
tryon and Alcmenc, and half-brother of Her- ing between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers 
culcs, whose faithful companion he was During World War I the territory w’as lib- 
Iphfcratcs (e 420-348 b c ), Athenian gen- erated from Turkish rule by Anglo-Indian 
oral, of humble birth, w’ho made his name and British Dominion troops By the Treaty 
' by developing the Greek infantry force of Lausanne, ratified Aug 6, 1923, Turkey 
known as peltasts renounced so\ creignty over Mesopotamia, 

Iphigema, m Greek legend, the daughter and its future administration was entrusted 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra When the under mandate to Great Britain But al- 
Grcck expedition was about to set sail against ready m November, 1920, a provisional Arab 
Troy from Aulis, the prophet Calchas ad- government had been set up by the British 
vised Agamemnon to sacrifice Iphigema to Commissioner, and in August, 1921, the 
appease the goddess Artemis, which he did Emir Feisal, third son of the late king Hus- 
See Euripides’ two fine plavs, Iphigema tn sein ibn Ah of the Hcjaz, w’as elected and 
Auh t and Iphigema in Taurts crowned king of Iraq, he was succeeded bv 

Ipomoea A genus of the Convolvula- his son Emir Ghazi in 1933 Under a treaty 
cee, including many cultivated species, most- concluded between Great Britain and Iraq 
ly of a twining habit, and having auxiliary in 1922, the British Government undertook 
flowers of various colors The most com- to secure the admission of Iraq to the 
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Lower Paleozoic rocks, \v hilc the low grounds 
are co-c\tcnsive with the softer and compar- 
atively undisturbed Upper Paleozoic strata 
The Carboniferous system occupies about 
one-half of the area of Ireland, but the strata 
belong chicflv to the lower division — the 
Lower Carboniferous and the Carboniferous 
limestone, which latter is essentially the 
formation of the plains Along the southern 
shores of Lough Neagh fresh-water clays oc- 
cur, the fossils m which are of Pliocene age, 
so that this Insh lake is probably the oldest 
sheet of fresh u atcr m the British Isles Ire- 
land, like the sister island, abounds with evi- 
dence of the Glacial period Irish geologists 
recognize two bouldcr-clav s separated bv in- 
tervening stratified deposits of marine origin 
Recent deposits are seen m raised beaches, al- 
luvial terraces, and bogs The Giants’ Cause- 
way is a fine example of the effect of basal- 
tic lava contracting as it cooled Since the 
separation of Ireland into two distinct polit- 
ical entities, under the Government of Ire- 
land Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish Free 
State 'Vet, 1922, all statistics relating to 
Northern Ireland and the Free State are 
compiled and published separately The tend- 
ency m late vears has been for Ireland to 
become less and less an agricultural countrv 
and more and more a pastoral one The soil 
is generally fertile but in manv places bad 
Ullage and overcropping have reduced this 
fertility Since the Small Holdings and Al- 
lotments Acts, 190S to 1922, the number of 
small holdings has greatly increased Darning 
has improved greatly under the co-operative 
mov ement and bec-ktepmg is a grow mg indus- 
try Bv far the bulk of Irish produce as vv ell as 
manufactures arc exported to Great Britain 
The surrounding waters teem with fish, those 
of the deep sea arc chiefly mackerel, hake, 
cod, haddock and sole The rivers abound in 
salmon Ireland had nev er been a prosperous 
manufacturing countrv, partlv owing to the 
lack of coal and partlv owing to England's 
rcstricUve measures Northern Ireland is the 
seat of manufacturing, where linen weaving, 
flax spinning and shipbuilding arc the im- 
portant industries in the citv ol Belfast Irish 
linen is the finest in the world Ropes, twine, 
soap, tobacco, biscuits, hosicrv, mineral wa- 
ters and spirits, arc among the other chief 
output In independent Eire, the chief in- 
dustries are meat and dam products, boots 
and shoes, confectionerv , bucuits, woollens, 
brewing and disulhng, clothing, tobacco, su- 
gar and jams As already stated, most of the 


trade is earned on with Ireland’s neighbor, 
Great Britain, United States comes second, 
next follow, m rotation, Argentina, Ger- 
mans, Canada, Belgium, Sweden, Holland, 
France, Australia, Latvia, Norvvav, Portugal, 
and Spam All these represent foreign coun- 
tries which are exporting to Irelmd 
The Ford Tractor Plant, opened at Cork m 
1929, employed 4,000 Free Staters dunng the 
first year, its products were admitted to the 
United States duty' free Ireland is linked 
together bv a good svstCm of light railwavs 
and tramvvavs In Northern Ireland there 
arc 754 miles of railroad and a system of wa- 
tervvax s connected by canals, and about 1 0 - 
000 m of excellent highvvavs Motor traffic 
is growing extensively throughout all of Eire, 
there arc more than 4,000 m of bus routes, 
3,028 m of railways Steamships plv from 
Belfast, Cork, Kingstoyvn and Dublin to Liv - 
crpool and Glasgow , American liners stop at 
Queenstown (Cobh) A census was taken of 
Ireland in 1926 When the decennial Census 
of Great Britain and British Dominions was 
taken in 1931, Ireland y\as not included In- 
dependent Eire, besides the three Provinces 
already referred to, comprises also the Ulster 
counties of Cay an, Donegal and Monaghan 
The total population m 1941 was 2,989,000 
Northern Ireland comprises the cities of Bel- 
fast and Londonderry, and the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Lon- 
donderry and Tv rone In 193S the total pop- 
ulation numbered 1,285,000 There lias been 
no state-established church tn Ireland since 
1871 Elementary education is free under 
control of the Department of Education The 
Irish language has been raised to an essential 
part in the curricula of all national schools 
Nearly 9,000 teachers have qualified to teach 
that language According to the latest figures, 
there were 5,555 elementary schools, 13,557 
teachers, and 512,330 pupils Secondary 
schools arc mainlv under private or clerical 
guidance 

Local authorities in all cities and most tow ns 
provide technical cducition, while higher 
education is provided by the University of 
Dublin, and the National University of Ire- 
land From the union of 1S01 until the crea- 
tion of Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free 
State in 1922, the government of Ireland had 
been amalgamated with that of Great Brit- 
ain The whole countrv was represented in 
the Imperial Parliament m London The ex- 
ecutive was vested in a lord-lieutenant, ap- 
pointed bv the crown The actual ruler, how- 



Pale The forces of the insurrection were sup- erto not thought of The policy of Cromwell 
ported by what was known as the ‘Confcdera- was to confiscate the greater part of the con- 
tion of the Irish Catholics,’ having at its head quered land, and to occupy it with men of the 
Rinuccim, an envoy fiom Rome This made Puritan faith and of English blood This great 
the wrath of the Long Parliament intense scheme of colonization comparatively foiled 

In less than two generations not more than 
3,000 or 4,000 new owners were to be found, 
but this settlement of the sw’ord still In es in 
Irish tradition— 'Cromw’ellian landlord’ is still 
a name of reproach 

The island, however, made some advance m 
material welfare under the protector’s rule, 
which enforced the law' and maintained order, 
and a union with England w r as accomplished 
for the first time At the restoration Charles n 
threw’ over hundreds of loy al Irish gentlemen 
who had fought for the crown , but the Crom- 
wellian forfeitures w’ere for the most part con- 
firmed bv what are still knowm as the Irish 
Acts of Settlement Many of the ruined Irish 
owmers W’ent into exile and became the fore- 





Ireland 

Scene on a Peat Bog 

mere of the celebrated Irish Brigade But 
land, on the whole, improved under the 
d sway of Ormonde James n trod in his 
>npp\ father’s footsteps, and aimed at mok- 
tbe Irish Roman Catholics instruments in 








MAKING IRON AND STEEL 

^Tapping the blast furnace showing molten iron 11 -Drawing off steel from the open hearth fur 
nacc III Iks«etncr converters (right) being filled with iron and (Wit) blowing IV-Pounng Be- emei 
sted from the ladle into the ingot molds 
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pation of the Irish Catholics was, however, the 
principal Irish question in those > ears Daniel 
O’Connell by degrees rallied all Catholic Ire- 
land to his cause Catholic emancipation was 
reluctantly conceded in 1829, after a struggle 
which seriously menaced the state 

The great reform era of 1832 brought with 
it partial reforms for Ireland Symptoms of 
deep-seated evils, nevertheless, became mani- 
fest O’Connell began to agitate for a repeal of 
the union The agitation assumed gigantic 
proportions, but it never had a chance of suc- 
cess Peel, who had become prime minister in 
1841, brought in some Irish reforms But a 
catastrophe at this juncture befell Ireland 
which for a long time engrossed the mind of 
the government The potato, almost the only 
food of the indigent masses, failed partially m 
1845 and fully in 1846, many counties were 
soon within the fell grasp of famine, w hose im- 
mediate results were seen m the great exodus 
of the Irish race A period of tranquility, pro- 
longed for years, followed, Ireland made de- 
cided material progress But the land system 
aftci wards became worse on its economic side, 
and the diseased elements in the social life of 
Ireland were quickened into activity by the 
Fenian conspiracy, formed bv leaders of the 
New Ireland across the Atlantic It failed m 
an attempt to arouse rebellion in Ireland , but 
it alarmed and deeply stirred the mind of Eng- 
land and Scotland Gladstone was called to 
power by the general election of 1868 He dis- 
established and disendowed the Anglican 
Church m Ireland, 1869, he carried a Land 
Act, 1870, he attempted to effect a great re- 
foim m Irish education of the higher kind 
Meanwhile a movement was inaugurated by 
Isaac Butt and a body of discontented Prot- 
estants, who resented the fall of the Irish An- 
hcan Church The movement was not power- 
ful, however, until Charles Steward Parnell 
gradually became known among the Fenian 
leaders as the master spirit of a parliamentary 
following which had the independence of Ire- 
land xn view 

Ere long a movement had been set afoot in 
Ireland, the most formidable of that century, 
against British rule Its Author was Michael 
Davitt The Irish Land League W'as founded m 
Co Mayo, in the spring of 1870, and gathering 
strength, soon made its way into several other 
counties Gladstone tried to w'cakcn it b> a re- 
form of the Act of 1870 , but his Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was thrown out by the 
House of Lords Agrarian crime having in- 
creased and a repressive measure having failed, 
he then earned through Parliament a measure 


which transformed the whole Irish land sjs- 
tem, giving the occupier of the soil the tenure 
known as the ‘Three F’s’— fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sale 

But the reign of outrage and disorder did 
not cease, and Parnell and his lieutenants 
were put m prison Suddenly Gladstone chang- 
ed his pohej He entered into a compact with 
Parnell The assassinations, how c\ er, of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, and Mr Burke brought 
this new prospect to an end In 1886, when 
Gladstone became Prime Minister for the third 
time, he made a change.of front, and declared 
for Home Rule His first Home Rule Bill was 
defeated that year m the Commons, lus sec- 
ond Home Rule Bill was passed m the Com- 
mons, but defeated in the Lords m 1S92 

Under A J Balfour, 1887-1891, and his 
brother Gerald, 1895-1900, as secretaries, Ire- 
land prospered, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Tcchnicial Instruction was founded 
in 1899, and greatly promoted agriculture In 
April, 1912, the third Home Rule Bill was in- 
ti oduced into Parliament It met with violent 
opposition in those parts of Ulster where the 
population is mainly industrial and Protestant 
After a series of public meetings a solemn cov- 
enant was signed at Belfast on Sept 2S, 1912, 
pledging the signatories ‘to stand bj one an- 
other in defending our cherished position 
of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, 
and to defeat the present conspiracy to 
set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland ’ 
After the Home Rule Bill had been twace re- 
jected by the House of Lords, it was earned 
through the House of Commons for the third 
time on May 25, 19x4, which enacted it into 
law On Sept 18, 1914, the bill received the 
royal assent In the meantime, how ever, the 
outbreak of the Great War had put a new 
complexion on the matter, and the same date 
that saw the royal assent witnessed also the 
passage of a Suspensory Bill, defernng the ap- 
plication of Home Rule for a period of 12 
months This measure w r as supplemented b\ 
the publication on Sept 14, 1915, of an Order 
in Council providing that ‘if, at the expiration 
of 12 months, the present w r ar is not ended no 
steps shall be taken to put the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1914, into operation ’ The gen- 
eral discontent caused by this postponement 
of Home Rule w'as fanned by the appointment 
of Carson and other Ulster leaders to the Brit- 
ish Coalition Cabinet It culminated on Easter 
Monday, April 24, 1016, when active rebellion 
broke out in Dublin, led bv a group of men 
prominent in the Sinn Fein, a radical organiza- 
tion founded m 1906, for ‘the aid and support 
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of ill nou"in!' onpnating from within Ire- 
land * The nlith ‘tired the Po't Oft cc and oili- 
er p ililtc li 'ildf'C' dechrtd an In*lt Republic 
t itli Patrol Pc->r c i president, md eonttn 
tied to dtf' tie Bnti*h teres tn'tl April r; 
vhen Prt ideit Pcar'e md the olio- letder' 
'urreu’ecd Preidrii Pore and ij of hit 
i ocintes v ere executed and i large lumber 
ot other' implicated ec'c sentenced to ira 
pri'onmcnt for Ion terms 
Tic pmc-»l mutt of the rebellion iu< 
minimized b\ the Iltitrli potcrn"T it, but tl e 
situation t con d**retl *uf cunth ‘cnou to 
reopen the rp e lion of Home Hide md 11 al- 
timpt w it made undir the lr>('e'* , up of 
I Intel Gcorpe to n<*cetnle i *cttlr nenl m here- 
in the \ct of Kyt t *hould b’ brought into In 
tnedPic opt*“>tion Tlie p opmed etth"cnt 
tl oj Ji accepted p»ocr«ioniIlt In the Nation- 
•’h't andLmoai*t h idc^ prated uniccqi'ah'e 
to tl l both of both pa r tu md on Juh 14 
1916, announce" ert tins mmlr in the Home 
of Common*, of the final failure of the it- 
tempted negotiation* Tl'e nrre t In I ebti’art 
io*7 of *S In hnm unde' the I)efrn - of tlie 
Peiln Rr ulatinn led to •> re opetun** of the 
In ’1 qut lion in Pnlnmcnt it tint t me In 
npli to tbr In-’i demmd for the lr« in ‘itu 
tinn» Ion-, promrex! to her,’ I loid Georpc de- 
clared that the gntemmt"’ v it 'prepared to 
confir rlf-,.otcmmcnl on tho r pirts of Ire 
bnd which tinmi lal ->bl, demanded it but 
thci a cri not prepared to coerce tlie n c por- 
fion of Ire’ tnd * Jolm Redmond the In*li Na- 
tionally leader rc pondtd anth a solemn pro- 
tc.t acain't the police of th» internment nrd 
he and bn ftlloi menhir* of the Nationalist 
Parta withdrew from the Hou < of Common* 
On Ma\ 16, 1917 Lload George brouiht fnr- 
a ard n new phn of «ttlemcnt of the Iri'b 
problem ‘nil* contempt ittd the Immethatc 
ipphe ition of Home Rule to Inland, with the 
cxcludon of Hit nx L hter cos , the establish- 
ment of an In«h Council As; m nltematisc to 
this plan lie pro|W'td a ‘contention of Iri'li 
men of ill partus for the purpo t of protidinp 
a 'dicmt of In h 'tlf gostrnment’ Tin al- 
tcmalise lump accepted b> the Nationalist 
and Gniont't leader*, the contention a* cm- 
bltd at Trmilj College, Dublin, on Julj 95, 
, 9’7> and *Mr Horace Plunkett w a* umnimous- 
1> elected diairman 

The Sinn I ein element, a Inch refused to 
participate in the Contention, was meanwhile 
showing etidcncc pf increasing strength The 
grow mg pow cr of the party w as ct idcnccd by 
a contention held on Oct as, al Dublin, num- 
bering 1,700 delegates representing 1,000 local 


dub* with a membership of -oqooo or more 
The Conti ntion rcpri'entinc the other rle 
neat* in Ireland continued to meat in secret 
*es«iou dunn the remainder of 1917 md the 
tarlt part of lot**, and on \p it o, 191S, sub- 
mitted it* 'rput to the llnti'U Parliament 
The plan of 'elf Rotcrnnent therein ‘ct fo'tli 
fatored lit a majontt of the ( ant r ntion 
pro tided for an In*h Parliament to con‘i*t of 
tl r king an In«li Senate, and an In*h Ho i«t 
of Common to hate rrnenl pot cr to male 
law* for tie peace order ami } ootl potem- 
mrrt of Ireland I ortt per cent of the mem- 
ber 1 ip in tlir Co nn on* at t* pannnteed to 
the Unionist* 

Dunn- the *i 1 ltncr nnd tnll of iqiS the *itu- 
•'tum became inerc’ in, It complex In June 
thr Rn'i h toternmen' 1 led a report of a 
* ide prr’d con piract in Ireland bacl ed lit 
Gtrmmt, *ermu* charge* aterr brought 
‘"ains* the Sinn I rln leuler* Return* in the 
Oi nerd I lection puhli bed Dec 17, *9tS, 
trae thr ‘•inn I nre * imnun'e najontic' 
‘sttentt three of their candid lit* \ rn elected 
ind the National! t reprt rotation dwindled to 
•earn In urcon 1 inert* ilh their point for com- 
pete mdcpcndrnrr, the Sinn 1 on reprr enta- 
titr* did rot tal e thrir eat* in Parliament hut 
met in confere ice at Dublin ndop’rd a rlrtlar- 
.ation of independence, ard proclaimed the 
protoinnal 1 otemn ent of thr ‘In«h Republic,' 
of a bub I tmonn de \ dim at 1* made pre'I 
den' On Dec :o, ruin nev Home Rule Ilill 
> a* outlined lit Dntd Grorpe in an nddrr * 
Wore the liou«e of Common* Hu* prnpo' d 
met at nh Ii'tle f ttor Tlie t mom t*cbaracter 
i’crl it a* ‘a dan-crou* at capon 111 die b tnd« of 
die declared emmir* of the I mplrr’ nnd it 
a •* entirrh out of hirmont atltii the n pin 
tion* of thr Sinn I ein for an indcpinden Ire 
I’tid Tlir latter orp imz ition at a noat in 
practical control of In‘h n ition ih«t politic* 
On I rb ss, to’o, the Ilnmi Rule ilill v a* for 
mail) introdured into the House of Com- 
mon* In'h opposition to tlie 1 ot < rnment and 
the nut bill tt 1* intin e, and hostility to the 
Ilnii h troop* not bun, poun d into Ireland 
nnd to the Royal Constabulary re idled a high 
pitch \ 10U nee continued unabated, tt lnlt the 
'itu ition was further complicated lit the nc- 
litily of thr radical libor element, winch cn- 
(iniertd a slnlr amonj rail* at worker* a* n 
proti*l ngjinsl the tr import ition of Ilrtti'b 
mihl iry «tore 

The outstanding ctcnts of the 1 tie summer 
and t irly fall of 19-0 were the passage in Au- 
gust of the Ri'tor ition of Order in Ireland 
Bill the addition to the Roy al Constabulary 
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of recruits from England and the death, after 
a hunger strike of 74 days, of Terenci Mac- 
Swmej, Lord Mayor of Cork, who was ar- 
rested ao a leading supporter of the Sinn Fein 
movement 

In the succeeding months disorder grew 
apace Sinn Fein outrages and British re- 
prisals resulted m greatly increased casualties 
and property destruction, and on Dec 10 mar- 
tial law was proclaimed by the British gov- 
ernment Negotiations looking to the estab- 
lishment of a truce were undertaken late in 
1920, but without result 

In the meantime the Government Home 
Rule Bill had pissed its third reading m the 
House of Commons on Nov 11 and had been 
sent to the Lords, who now for the first time 
in history ga\e their assent to a Home Rule 
Bill But the campaign of violence continued, 
and warfare was carried into England, where 
incendiary fires attributed to Sinn Fein agen- 
cies were reported from Manchester, Lanca- 
shire, Liverpool, and London On May 25 the 
Dublin Custom House, one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings m Ireland, w>as burned 

The opening of the Ulster Parliament, 1921, 
gave promise of a new era m Irish affairs 
King George made a notable appeal that the 
granting of self-government might be a ‘first 
step toward the end of strife’ in Ireland, and 
Premier Lloyd George addressed an invita- 
tion to De Valera to attend a conference in 
London ‘to explore to the utmost the possibil- 
ity of a settlement of Irish affairs ’ After pre- 
liminary conferences with the Ulster leaders, 1 
De Valera accepted the invitation, but the 
government proposals failed to meet the de- 
mands of the Sinn Fein leaders, who stood 
out for full independence and complete sep- 
aration At length, on Dec 6, a treaty was 
concluded granting Ireland, henceforth to be 
known as the Irish Free State, ‘the same con- 
stitutional status as the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Domin- 
ion of New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, with a parliament having powers to 
make law's for peace and order and good gov- 
ernment in Ireland, and an executive responsi- 
ble to that parliament ’ 

The agreement made provision also for the 
appointment of a representative of the Crown 
m Ireland corresponding to the governor- 
general of Canada, and for an oath of fidelity 
to the Crown to be taken by members of the 
Irish parliament Northern Ireland was ex- 
empt from the terms of the Act for one month 
from the date of ratification, during which 
time Jie provisions of the Act of 1920 re- 


mained in force there Further p~ovision was 
made that if, before the expiration of the 
month, both houses of the Northern Parlia- 
ment so petitioned, the powers of the Insh 
Free State government would no longer ex- 
tend to Northern Ireland, w hich should con- 
tinue to be governed under the 1920 act, if, 
after the expiration of a month, no such peti- 
tion were presented, the Parliament and the 
Government of Northern Ireland should con- 
tinue to exercise, as respects Northern Ireland, 
the powers conferred upon them by the Act of 
1920, but the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State should assume the same powers m rela- 
tion to matters, in respect of which the North- 
ern Parliament had not the power to make 
laws, as it exercised in the rest of Ireland 
Special meetings of the British Parliament 
and of the Irish Dail w»erc called to ratify the 
treaty on Dec 14 British ratification took 
place on Dec 16, but the treaty was debited 
long and bitterly m Ireland De Valera held 
that the Irish delegates had exceeded their au- 
thority and attacked the treatv Arthur Grif- 
fith and Michael Collins led the forces for the 
treaty, and eventually secured a vote for rati- 
fication Two days later De Valera resigned 
the presidency Arthur Griffith was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed him The first meet- 
ing of the new Parliament formally ratified 
the treatv and created a provisional govern- 
ment On Dec 6, 1922, the Irish Free State 
actually commenced its being Timothy M 
Hcaly, an Irish Nationalist and a Roman 
Catholic, was appointed the first Governor- 
General While thus the Irish Free State came 
legally into being with comparative ease and 
expedition, embittered controversies rent the 
country internally' Eamon de Valera had 
participated m the negotiations wuth the Brit- 
ish government but he refused to accept the 
treaty or to carry' it out He represented a 
powerful body of republican extremists and 
their continued opposition seriously threat- 
ened the safety of the new state Arthur 
Griffith, President of the Irish Free State, 
died suddenly and was succeeded by William 
T Cosgrave However, the government suc- 
ceeded m maintaining itself in office m spite 
of all these difficulties The Irish Free State 
w'as admitted to the League of Nations on 
Sept 10, 1923 The y'car of 1924 brought the 
establishment of a commission to settle the 
boundary dispute between the Free State and 
Northern Ireland The agreement was signed 
Dec 3, XQ2S, and was ratified by the British, 
Free State and Northern Ireland Parliaments, 
but was repudiated bv the Republicans In 
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\up , io'7 Dc \alm and hi* l rum 1 nil 
a*<neiatt* decided to accept the oath p i 
*cnbed ba the Con*titution and to accept 
their *eat* in Patino tat, announcinp, boa 
cacr that the a did not «>"« dtr the oi'h 
binding 1 pnra Tad aaa* orpanretl li\ lie 
\ alert when lie l> ole Mill the •'inn I tin In 
the e’cclinn* of Jut' «i in-7, he dmibbil hi' 
memh-r* in tl c old Dad The t oacru* ici t 
a\a* no lonccr aide to command a i lajon'x 
Premier Co c-iac cen'imol in oCici D< 
\alcra a a' tltetcd President In 19,* ard 
lmlitu’cd a ji'o-ram innounctil at ont ct,i 
hodi ire 1 Chrr’tin ocial order ith an 
economic cou'-cd and a It'c 'ear pi in It a* as 


lo « * Sor 1 I //nfitrt 0/ l* tin I Irthsi < 1 , 
Will' and Marlowe’* l II dora 0/ t) f Ini} 
Krbr"wt of jtfirf (toi(>) , Phillip*' Arxnlti- 
tioi 1 r Inhtd, ro * . , (to 61 Warien’t 
riirhn’e (19 R), Ctmi** Tit //i**on 0/ 
/relit rf (19, ) 

Ireland, Church in I he chutch of Ire* 
bnd nrconlint to tradition, wav four did ha 
M Pttrial in 4 *. ami follmaina aear* \l 
home thr church aaa* nndilcil on the mime 
(title tnh il *a*t i n It diflind aaidcla trom 
the ehu'chc » of feudal ( hrt*trmlom, md in 
diet!, a* a* rep irdrd at Uomt 1* ilmoat 'chi' 
malic lint thorn h 1 churth of the Hum in 
tap* aaa* t'tahhdied 'aitlnn the pile, the 


rhere v ere thu* tao churchra in Ireland 
aaloK - cle»a.\ aa*u at contm nl feud Hie 


directed toaaa'd mat mp the cciurtra one of J ancient Celtic In h Church remained un- 
*mall hnldinp*, 'mall manufaitirca and *mall changed 
liu*tne« Thit p» t of the Con«'itvtinn prti ” — 
aadinp that member* of Parliament an re | 

Stored to tale tic oath of alien ince to tle ( church of the Pale ratanded it* hottlrr* aaitli 
ConMittitio 1 ard to the Kmc aaaa rrmoard thi match oj compii*' m Inland, it litcimc 
Mia *, 101, On October 1 follow it „ the , I’rotr <tant in flit nt n of I Irahath mil a' 
Goac'nmcnt * lull a a* pa *ed abili time the thrmefora ird lnoaan a* the I *tabli*hci! 
rii.ht of Inc State ctti'ina to ipp il to the Church, but it a a* re, ardfd a' a ‘anibol of 
Judicnra Committee of the Priaa C oimnl fo*ei n pnair, ami had no hold on the ma** 
the Hritidi I mpin * I11J11 t co irt an act o! tin Indi people lhr old Irbh ( litirch, on 
pa* cd ba the Dad Dectmber 19, 19,,, t'e tl e othar h u d, breat u , fn the rrlnmu stnip- 
chttd that In h bm Stall citi’rn* aactr no i»lc of the nxtunth irntiir , mn i*il\ pipal, 
lon_ir Bnti»'i *uhjrcts .four Itflh of the Indi people rallied around 

V niaa Con titulton a a* adopted in toaj ut and It* iletpv biri nr tin leadn* of aahat 
It chniptd the counlr * name to I ut and'maa Ic callid Catholit lrrland 
aln b* nd the «tatua of tin Kinp In 191s a! Dunn tin ciad a> are in the 17th Centura 
pact aaa* ni^ni land aa ith the Itritidi Goaern thr I ‘tablidnd ( hurih and it* delta an re 
mint a hirh 1* tap cted to adju*t an old thf if uthful alhr- of 1 mhrd the Indi ( uhobc 
tirincc* and hnnp friinddtip between the . ( hurcli and it* drr,\ h-r pern 
countni * l *cin T Oktlla berime Ihc'i- r it* In thepmt nlo-mwt era 
dent of Tin in Maa 194c, Dc Naim con 
tinned to In ad the Gnacrnmint a* Pnmi 
M under 

Mthouch bombed b\ Germ in airplane* 
in World War II, I ire aaa* neutral nnd pro 
tested landinp of l< S troop* in Ubter, iqj 
\ aril trr Mailt* — ritouih *tronp pri**uu 
hid been curled on tin *ix rountii' of 
Northern Irihnd to refu'e *cparition from 
the rt*t of the countrj , a *eparatc Pirlumcnt 
«a* 0ptm.1l in the *tate ba the km„ in 19 m 
D n lustorj of Northern Ireland during re 
cent 'car*, a* the rc*ult of it* do«t conncc 
lion « ith Great Britain, is to a prut extent 
dosclj likntificd a ah the hnton, of that 
countrj, c'ptcialla in aiua of the fact that 
the aanous acxinp proldcms at i*'iic between 
Northern Ireland and the independent Lire 
graduallj were idjusud 
Btbliagrafil > — Con*ult 1 routlc’* r,ipttsh 
Inland in tl, f Lsghtrtnlk Crntur a (a %0 | s 7 
Brjcc’s 7 mo Cent tints 0/ Irish History' 


acrinp cne 
pint rilo-mint era of iM. .,0, 
the abii'r* of the I'tibli'lud ( litirch aarre 
condimuil and after a blonde eonlbct, 
Inman ia tin lulu War, it' titln* aairr com 
tnutid to a liml of land tax Mnnaaliilr a 
decide 1 dun"e bad bem pa*'tnt oxer the 
Indi Catholic Church It* din a awrt the 
ma*ter *pmt* of tin moaunint aahlch led to 
the emincipatinn of C itholic Inland in ih 9 
I he I M iblidnd Cliiirch aaa* disestablished 
and di'endoaard in 1S69 
Tin Prt bjtirnn Church of Irihnd grew 
up aaith the 'cltliminta of tin Seotti'b rice 
in Ul'tir It *eun« to haat linn I'tabbshed, 
in 1 cart un *cn*e, until r tin rule of Cromaatll 
After thi Restoration, 111 c the I nglidi non- 
conformiat churcht*, it aa 1* an object of nacr- 
*ion to tin statesmen of the Stuarts, but 
Charlc* 11 paac it n 'mail hounla, aahich aaas 
conddirablj tncrta'id ba W'llliam in Pro 
trictid aaronps midi Presbateriin Ireland 
b ilf rebellious in 1 795-K , but since the union 
it has become att iclied lo I npllsli rule 
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Ireland, National University of, was Iris, the seventh asteroid in order of dis- 
established under the Irish Universities Act of covcry, found by Hind, Aug 13, 184? 

1908 It has eight faculties, embracing modi- Irish Church See Ireland 
cine, law, engineering, agriculture, philosophy, Irish Land Legislation The earlier 
music, civil service, commerce, and the ancient phases of this subject are dealt with under 
Insh language Ireland In England, the landlord, from an- 

Ireland Island Sec Bermudas cient usage, almost always made the perma- 

Irene (1) The Greek goddess of peace, nent improvements in his farms, in Ireland, 
called Pax by the Romans, according to He- the permanent improvements were made by 
siod she was a daughter of Zeus and Themis the tenant This was one reason why agrarian 
(2 ) Byzantine empress, was a native of discontent and crime continued to prevail, 
Athens, whom Leo xv marned m 769 a d and were never fully put down The tiller of 
After Leo’s death m 7S0, Irene returned and the soil, depnved of the protection of the 
governed the empire for her infant son , when law, had recourse to a barbarous law of his 
he grew up he attempted to throw off her con- own to maintain his hold on his farm Sir 
trol, and she had him murdered in 797, and Robert Peel, the British prime minister, in 
then reigned alone She continued to govern 1844 appointed a commission to investigate 
with power and prudence until 802, when the the whole subject of Irish landed relations, 
great treasurer Nicephorus rebelled, and ban- but the commission's report favored the Iand- 
ishcd Irene to Lesbos lord rather than the tenant The tcrnble 

Irghiz See Volga famine of 1845-47 caused the emigration of 

Iridaceae, an order of monocotyledonous mmy thousands of peasants, but although 
plants, mostly inhabiting temperate and this made the competition for land less in- 
warm regions It includes the crocuses, irises, tense, it left unaffected the equitable rights 
mas, and gladioli of tenants to compensation for lmprovc- 

Indescenee, the name given to the lus- ments Since 1860, twenty-si\ Land Acts 
trous delicately tinted sheen observed on cer- have been passed 

tain surfaces, such as mother-of-pearl and In 1907 the Liberal Government brought 
the wings of certain insects out a Small Holdings and Allotments Act 

Iridium, Ir, 193, is a metallic clement of which came into operation Jan 1, 1908 It 
the platinum family It occurs in alluvial de- authorized the county councils to acquire 
posits along with platinum, and is separated land compulsorily, and to lease it in small 
from it and other similar metals present by portions to desirable tenants Taking advan 
somewhat complex chemical processes Ind- tage of his land hunger, this act provided 
mm is a very hard, white, brittle metal, of that the tenant should pay for the land, and 
sp gr 22 4, and is cvtremcly infusible It is also pay annually a part of the capital cost 
most resistant to oxidation or solution, and of his holding, yet, when he had thus paid 
forms two, if not three, series of salts, of the entire cost, the land did not belong to 
which indie chloride, IrCh, is perhaps the him, but to the county council See Mont- 
most important Indium is employed for ap- gomery’s Histoiy of Land Tenure tn Irc- 
paratus required to withstand very high land (1889) > Morris’s Land System of Ire- 
temperature, alloyed with platinum, it is land (1888) , Lefevre’s Agrarian T'eiturcs 
used for standard weights and measures (1893) 

Ins, in Greek mythology, was the daughter Irish Moss See Carrageen 
of Thaumas and Elcctra, and a sister of the Irish Parliament, The, which existed for 
Harpies In Greek, the word Ins, as a com- more than five centuries, from 1295 to 1801, 
mon noun, means ‘rainbow’ did not begin to be representative of the 

Iris, a large genus of plants of the Irish people until 1540-1, when Henry van 
Indaceac, characterized by relieved sepals, summoned for the first time the Celtic tnbal 
which are longer than the petals, and petal- chiefs to a parliament in Dublin The lcgis- 
like stigmas , the leaves are usually long and lativc body of limited jurisdiction whidi had 
sword-shaped, or grass-hke Upwards of 160 ruled the country previous to that time was 
species are known, and on account of their constituted almost entirely m the interest of 
conspicuous and handsome flowers a large the Anglo-Norman nobles and the English 
number are cultivated m gardens under the colonv, but it became so oppressive that even 
mmf of fleurs-de-lis They arc easily grown the colonists preferred to be ruled from Lon- 
m ordinary garden soil, v'cll-drained, and don rather than from Dublin, a choice which 
stand abundant water and manure was carried into effect when Poymngs’s law 
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in 1494 placed the parliament under control 
of the king and privy council 
During the reign of Charles 1 a minority 
in the assembly resolved to demand the re- 
peal of Poynings’s law, and the question as 
to whether the English parliament had a con- 
current power to bind Ireland by its legisla- 
tion became urgent and important This was' 
not settled until the Declaratory Act -of 
George 1 expressly reaffirmed the supreme 
authority of the parliament in London In 
the meantime all vestiges of legislative inde- 
pendence in Dublin had disappeared during 
the Civil War Poynings’s law and the Dec- 
laratory Act of George 1 were repealed in 
1782 and in theory the legislature at Dublin 
acquired the right ot making such law's for 
Ireland as it pleased, of appointing or dis- 
missing an executive of its own, and even of 
raising an Irish army and navy But the 
facts of the situation nullified the theory In 
the new assembly, as m the old, men of Brit- 
ish race and sympathies predominated, and 
the corruption so long practised reasserted 
its power by repressing all real legislative 
initiative Certain useful laws, however, con- 
cerning local affairs were passed, and the 
country made considerable matenal and so- 
cial progress 

England was then preparing for her gigan- 
tic struggle with revolutionary France and 
the power of Napoleon, and the suspicion, 
heightened in some instances into positive 
knowledge, that French assistance would be 
given toward the securing of Irish independ- 
ence, caused a decided revulsion against the 
party whose policy seemed to lead that way 
The old dissensions of race and faith revived, 
and the rebellion of 1798, one of the most 
mournful events in a dark history, led to a 
sanguinary avil war William Pitt, the Brit- 
ish prime minister, took advantage of the 
situation to effect a legislative union between 
England and Ireland He had long contem- 
plated the measure, which was earned in 
i8or, after a bitter and prolonged struggle 
m which bribery and corruption turned the 
scale against the forces opposed to them 
Consult Williams’ The Irish Parliament, 
O’Flanagan’s Annals and Tradttions of the 
Irish Parliaments, 1172-1800 

Irish Sea, a small but important sea lying 
between England and Ireland It is connect- 
ed with the Atlantic on the s by St George’s 
Channel, and on the n by St Patrick’s or 
North Channel It is generally shallow, but 
in St Patrick’s Channel it has a depth of 
850 ft 


Irish Terrier, a medium size dog of the 
terrier class, noted for its pluck, good tem- 
per and affectionate disposition It is used in 
Ireland for bolting foxes and for rabbit hunt- 
ing The Irish terner is preferably yellowish 
red in color, with a hard, wiry coat, rather 
short and perfectly straight The head is long 
and narrow , eyes dark hazel, and nose black 
The legs are straight and strong, the tail set 
high and carried erect and the back rathei 
short 



Irish Wolfhound, theoretically the old- 
est breed of dogs in Great Britain, is a recent 
revival of an almost extinct species In color 
it may be gray, bnndle, red, white, or black 
The height is from 28 to 32 inches and the 
weight from 90 to 150 pounds The coat is 
rough, hard, and wuy, the head long, ears 
small, and muzzle moderately pointed The 
back is long, and legs are straight 

Iritis, an inflammation of the muscular 
curtain which surrounds the pupil of the 
eye, which may spread from adjacent struc- 
tures, but may also result from a blow, or 
from some specific disease such as syphilis 
There is usually some congestion of the con- 
junctiva, and of the sclerotic around the 
cornea With the effusion of lymph from the 
inflamed ins there is a constant tendency to 
the formation of adhesions between the inner 
margin of the ins and the antenor capsule 
of the lens 

Irkutsk, government of East Sibena, ex- 
tending from the Saj an Mountains to the 
valleys of the Upper Lena and the eastern 
tributaries of the Yenisei, area, 287,047 sq 
m It is an elevated country, traversed by 
chains of mountains in the s, as the Kitoi 
and Tunkun, which trend northwards from 
the Sajan, while to the n ranges of mod- 
erate height accompany the Lena to the great 
plateau of North Siberia The greater part 
of the area belongs to the agricultural zone 
of Siber" a, but in the s e and the s there 
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are forests The temperature is low Corn, 
tobacco, and hemp, are cultivated Cattle 
and horses arc numerous, and minerals com- 
prise gold, coal, iron, salt, and scmi-precious 
stones Furs arc obtained m abundance The 
native inhabitants arc chiefly Buriats and 
Tunguses, p 715,000 

Irmm, a god-hero of the old Germanic 
tribes, whose pillar, the Irminsul at Ercsburg 
m Westphalia, was the palladium of the 
heathen Saxons in their wars with the Chris- 
tianized Franks 

Irnenus, Italian jurist who flourished dur- 
ing the early part of the 12th century He 
was born in Bologna, where about 10S4 he 
founded a school of law According to an- 
cient opinion, lie was the first of the glossa- 
tors, and was the author of an epitome of the 
Novella: of Justinian, called the Authenttca 

Iron, one of the oldest, and most used 
of all metals, having been in use by man for 
some 5,000 years The earliest source was 
probably meteontes, composed chiefly of iron, 
but alloyed with small percentages of nick- 
el, later it was obtained by crude reduction 
methods from some iron mineral, usually the 
oxide Iron of extremely high purity (999 
per cent te or better) has been a commer- 
cial product onlv since about 1910, and even 
yet is used only m a comparative!} small de- 
gree Most of the ordinary commercial varie- 
ties of iron are alloys of the metal with va- 
rious amounts, chief among these being car- 
bon, manganese, silicon, sulphur and phos- 
phorus, in some cases, other metals are also 
added to the combination, such as nickel, 
chromium, tungsten, and vanadium 

Iron has an atomic weight of 55 9 and, 
when of high purity, an almost silver white 
color The pure metal melts at 1,535° c, 
and has a specific gravity of 7 86 It has a 
high degree of ductility and malleability, and 
a moderate tenacity The magnetic quality 
of the metal is exceptional, and is one of its 
most outstanding characteristics Iron is 
readily soluble in practically all of the com- 
mon acids, forming ‘ferrous’ or ‘ferric’ com- 
pounds, corresponding to a valance of 3 or 3 
respectively The metal is not attacked by 
dry air or oxygen, but in the presence of 
moisture, oxidation proceeds readily with 
either, forming the common iron rust, a h>- 
drated oxide of the metal Oxidation or rust- 
ing is frequcntl} prevented by covering the 
iron with a waterproof coating of paint or 
varnish, or by a coating of protective metal , 
besides the ordinary electroplating with a 
metal like nickel or copper, other processes 


use zinc (galvanized or sherardized iron), tin 
(tm plate) tin and lead (terne plate), alu- 
minum (calonzcd iron) and cadmium (Ud>- 
lite process) 

From an industrial standpoint, iron may 
be classed m the six following varieties (1) 
Pure Iron, (2) Pig Iron, (3) Cast Iron, (4) 
Wrought Iron, (5) Simple Steel, (6) Special 
or Alloy Steel The ores from whidi com- 
mercial iron is produced arc almost exclu- 
sive!} oxides, carrying lime, dax , or siliceous 
materials as impurities, or ‘ganguc ’ The chief 
ores are magnetite, magnetic iron oxide, red 
hematite, iron sesquioxide, brown hematite 
or brown ore, hxdrated sesquioxide of iron 
During recent years the production of iron 
ore in the United States has usually amount- 
ed to 50 to 60 million tons, a maximum of 
75 million tons was reached during the war, 
in 1916 and 1917 Of the total amount about 
95-96 per cent is usually red hematite, 1-2 
per cent brown hematite, 3 per cent mag- 
netite, and onl} oor per cent carbonate In 
addition to these iron ores, other iron min- 
erals are used for other purposes pvntc, 
FeSs, is burned to make sulphuric acid, 
Franklimtc, a mixed oxide of zinc, manga- 
nese and iron, is used in the production of 
spiegeleiscn, and alio} of manganese and iron, 
after the zinc has been removed and recov- 
ered, chromite, FcOCr.Oi, is used for its 
chromium content, and also as a refractor} 
material in furnace construction Iron of ex- 
ceptionally high purity may be made by elec- 
trodeposition, and is being produced on a 
limited commercial scale in two different 
types of process 

Ingot Iron — Ingot iron is the name that 
has been given to a product of high puritv 
produced by a modification of the basic open- 
hearth steel process (See Steel ) 

Pig Iron — The majont} of iron ores go 
directly to the blast furnace just as mined, 
some ores, however, are given some prelimi- 
nary treatment to put them in better shape 
for reduction 

The ore, either with or without prelimi- 
nary treatment, is charged into the blast fur- 
nace, together with the requisite amount of 
fuel, usually coke but sometimes charcoal 
or anthracite, and sufficient limestone to com- 
bine with the siliceous ganguc of the ore and 
form a fusible slag The prehmmar} heating, 
the calcining of the limestone to form lime, 
and most of the reduction of the iron ore to 
spongy, solid metallic iron, take place in the 
shaft, the resulting spong} iron, with its 
ganguc and the lime from the decomposed 
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limestone, then pass to the second, an invert- necessary heat to carry on the fusion opera- 
ed truncated cone known as the ‘bosh’, here turns m the bosh and the heating operations 
the remnants of unreduced ore are converted m the shaft, also m the shaft the hot carbon 
to iron, and gangue and the lime unite to monoxide serves as a reducing agent to ab- 
form a fusible slag, and the iron melts The stract the oxygen from the iron oxides of the 
liquid iron and slag then tnchle down o er charge, converting them to spongy metallic 
the solid white-hot coke which fills the bos i iron, and m turn being converted to carbon 
and collect 'in the third section, a straight dioxide 

cylindrical section known as the ‘hearth’ or The iron as melted in the upper part of the 

bosh is quite high m purity, but as it passes 


‘crucible ’ 


through the higher temperature in the lowei 
I portion of the bosh, m contact with the slag 
[ and the hot coke, it takes up carbon from 
j the coke and other impurities from the sl-g 
so that as finally removed from the furnace 
it contains considerable amounts of carbon, 
manganese, silicon, sulphur and phosphorous 
When the top holes are opened and the ac- 
cumulated slag and iron removed m separate 
ladles, the slag goes to the waste pile, while 
the iron is cast, sometimes m sand moulds, 
but now more frequently in metal moulds m 
an automatic casting machine, into ingots 
weighing about ioo lbs each, known as ‘pigs,’ 
from which the product has come to be 
known as pig iron In case the iron is to be 
used in the same plant for direct conversion 
into steel, the ladle of liquid pig iron, instead 
of going to the casting machine, will be 
poured into a heated storage vessel known 
as a ‘mixer,’ from which it is drawn as need- 
ed The average production of the modern 
blast furnace is 500 to 600 long tons of pig 
iron per day 

The world’s production of pig" iron during 
recent years has generally been between 50 
and 60 million tons per year, with years of 
depression falling considerably below this 
total, and good years going to better than 
70 million tons Of this total the production 
of the United States has usually been from 
30 to 40 million tons Other important pro- 

„ ducers are, m order of importance, Germany, 

Steel Co } France and Great Britain 

Cost Iron — Cast iron may be made by the 
Since the liquid iron is much direct casting of the pig iron as it comes 
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Section of Modem Blast 
Furnace 

(From Camp’s Making, Shaping 
and Treating of Steel, Carnegie 
Steel Co } 


heavier than the slag, it collects in the hot- from the blast furnace, but this method is 
tom, and the slag floats on top After several little used except for the production of rough 
hours’ operation the hearth will be practical- castings used around the blast furnace plant 
ly full of iron and slag, and ordinarily they itself Most cast iron is the result of the 
arc removed four times a day through tap remelting m a cupola or reverberatory fur- 
holes provided in the side of the hearth The nace of a pig iron of such composition as will 
hot carbon burns with the oxygen of the air give an iron of the desired physical proper- 
blast to form carbon monoxide and a high ties, since it is difficult to obtain a pig iron 
temperature is generated The pressure of of exactly the desired composition for the 


the blast carries this hot mixture o 
monoxide and nitrogen up through 
mgs of the charge to which it imp' 


l Jarge variety of requirements to be fulfilled, 
• is usually ma de up 
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ent composition, m such proportions as to Consult Harbord and Hall’s The Metallurgy of 
approximate the desired composition Steel (1916) , Johnson’s The Principles, Op- 

Wrought Iron —Wrought iron is still ex- cratton and Products of the Blast Furnace 
tensively made, using a slight modification of (1918) , Skelton’s Economics of Iron and 
the puddling process devised by Henry Cort Steel (1924) , Camp and Francis’ The Mal- 
m 1784 The operation is fundamentally a utg, Shaping and Treatment of Steel (1925) 
differential oxidation process, and differs from For Canadian iron see Canada, Mining, 
the open-hearth steel process chiefly in that Amencan Foundrymen’s Association, Sym- 
the temperature maintained in the furnace is posium on Iron Melting (1943) 
so low that the final product is a pasty solid Iron Age, a term m use among modern 
Instead of a liquid The process is earned archaeologists to denote that stage of culture 
out m a reverberatory furnace directly fired which is marked by a knowledge of the art 
with coal, lined or ‘fettled’ with lumps of iron of iron-working, and conscquentlv by the 
ore, and with a capacity usually of 500 to general employment of iron implements The 
1,000 pounds The raw material is a medium knowledge of the art of working in iron was 
grade of pig iron, and the oxidizing action of known to the ancient Babylonians and Egyp- 
the flame is supplemented by the addition of tians, the latter of whom gave to iron the 
magnetic iron oxide, usually in the form of name of ba-en-pet (‘the celestial metal’) Cun- 
‘mill scale’ or ‘roll scale ’ The oxidizing action ously enough, iron was at the same time re- 
of the flame, during the melting down of the garded by a certain school in ancient Egypt 
charge, serves to oxidize part of the silicon as convey mg a moral taint to those who used 
and manganese of the pig iron, after the it It is probable that the Jews derived their 
charge is completely melted, roll scale is add- knowledge of iron from the Egyptians A 
ed to form a highly oxidizing slag, and assist passage in Ezekiel seems to indicate, how- 
the action of the flame This completes the ever, that the metal was chiefly imported 
oxidation of the silicon and manganese, the from Tarshish, a region variously localized 
oxides formed combining with some of the m Spam, Asia Minor, and Arabia There are 
furnace lining and the roll scale to form strong indications that Asia w'as m its ‘iron 
more slag After the silicon and manganese age’ long before Europe, and Indian steel 
the phosphorous is attacked, and finally the was greatly prized among the Greeks 
carbon During the entire operation the Dr Schrader points out that the Teutons 
charge must be constantly stirred or ‘pud- obtained their name for iron from the Celts, 
died’ to bring fresh material into contact wath and this, he suggests, connotes their first 
the oxidizing slag As the impurities in the acquaintance with the metal itself Iron w r as 
Iron are eliminated the melting point of the undoubtedly manufactured by the Celts at 
metal increases, and finally goes above the an early date ‘The continental Celts arc 
temperature maintained in the furnace, and known to have used iron broadsw ords at the 
as the final stages of the purification are car- battle of the Amo in the 4th ccntuiy before 
ricd on, the metal solidifies to a pasty mass Christ,’ observes Mr Elton, ‘and iron w'as 
which, however, due to the constant stirring certainly w'orked m Sussex by the Britons of 
and the liberation of bubbles of carbon mon- Julius C cesar’s time ’ 

oxide gas from the oxidation of the carbon, Ironbark Tree, a name given to certain 
is quite spongy and porous, and these pores species of Eucalyptus, known as red, white 
are more or less filled with the liquid slag and silver-leaved ironbark trees, some of 
When purified to the desired degree the which are celebrated for the hard and dur- 
pasty mass is rolled up into several balls, able nature of their timber, which is par- 
which are removed from the furnace and ticularly valuable for shipbuilding 1 

subjected to successive squeezing and rolling Iron Cross, a Prussian military order, 
m order to consolidate it to a solid mass originally instituted by Frederick William 
and to eliminate as much as possible of the jn m 1S13, as a reward for eminent service 
slag in w’ar, especially m the national struggle 

The first rolling results in a rough bar against Napoleon It is a Maltese cross of 
about one by 3 inches, known as ‘muck bar’ , iron edged with silver, suspended from the 
still further to eliminate slag and refine the neck or from a buttonhole 
structure of the iron, the muck bar is cut Iron-founding, the art of making a fac- 
into short lengths, tied into bundles, reheat- simdc of a pattern by impressing it m sand 
ed and again rolled, giving ‘merchant bar ’ or other material and running molten metal 
fS«*c also Rolling Mills ) See also Steel into the impression The pattern is usually 
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made of wood in one or more pieces, and is 
a little larger than the required copy, since 
the metal shrinks in cooling A mixture of 
two or more kinds of pig iron is used, so as to 
produce a casting suited to the required pur- 
pose, as the different varieties of cast iron 
vary much in elasticity and strength, and in 
suitability for machimng, etc The pig iron 
is usually melted in a cupola furnace, which 
is of the blast-furnace type, and has a cir- 
cular hearth, with a nearly cylindrical shaft 
of firebrick cased with iron 
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Iron Mask, Man m the On Nov ig, 
1703, a prisoner who always wore a mask 
of black velvet, died in the Bastille at Paris, 
on November 20 he was buried He has been 
held to be one of eleven persons, the chief 
of whom was a natural son of Louis xrv , the 
duke of Vermandois, an elder brother of 
Louis xiv, an offspring of Queen Anne and 
Cardinal Mazann, Count Matthioh, Eus- 
tache Danger, a valet, and an unknown head 
of a conspiracy to assassinate Louis xiv Jung 
fastens the mask to a M de Marchiel, an ad- 
venturer sent to the Bastille by Louvois 
Ironsides, the nickname given to Crom- 
wdl’s famous regiment, had been originally 
applied to Cromwell himself 
Ironsides, Old See Constitution, U 
S S 

Ironton, city, Ohio It is the center of a 
district rich in iron ore and bitiummous coal, 
as well as pottery and fire clay,p 15,851 
Ironwood, an American deciduous tree 
(Ostrya utrgtmca), belonging to the order 
Betulace®, and noted for its tough, hard 
wood It is sometimes known as the hop- 
hornbeam 

Irony, in its original sense, signified the 
method adopted b> Socrates and the Greek 
sophists of feigning ignorance of a subiect in 


order to induce their antagonist to state his 
views, and then leading him on from one 
position to another until the inherent absurd- 
ity of his argument was seen More common- 
ly the term denotes that figure of speech in 
which a speaker m mockery adopts a view 
opposed to his own m order to emphasize its 
folly The great modern exponent of Socratic 
iron} is Pascal, who in his Provincial Letters 
adopts, as it were, the standpoint of the 
Jesuitical casuists, and by developing and 
collating their arguments exposes their ten- 
dency In English literature Defoe and Swift 
have earned the method to an even greater 
length 

Iroquois, one of the great divisions of the 
N Amencan Indians Their original home 
appears to have been the upper St Lawrence 
R , along both banks of which they gradual- 
ly moved southwestward into the heart of 
the Algonquin domain, occupying a great part 
of Ontano, Canada, the whole of New York, 
most of Pennsylvania, and considerable tracts 
m Ohio and Michigan Politically the Iro-, 
quois enjoyed more coherence than any other 
North American people, having at an early 
period established the famous league of the 
‘Five Nations’ — Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondag- 
as, Senecas, and Cayugas, and became the 
‘Six Nations’ when they were joined by the 
Tuscaroras from North Carolina about 1720 
The league, because of its admirable political 
organization, was able not only to hold its 
ground, but also to extend its power and in- 
fluence over the Mohicans, Nanticokes, Shaw- 
necs, Mississaugies, and some other Algon- 
quin peoples During the border warfare the 
Iroquois usually sided unth the English, ana 
the Northern Algonqums with the French In 
the Revolution the league declared itself neu- 
tral but the various tribes were generally 
favorable to the British 

After the Revolution, the Mohawk and 
Cayuga, with other Iroquoian tribes, were 
settled by the Canadian government on a 
reservation on Grand River, Ontano In the 
United States they are all on reservations m 
New York, except a part of the Oneida, who 
are m Wisconsin, and a tnbe of Seneca in 
Oklahoma 

Irradiation, an optical phenomenon in 
virtue of which bnght, luminous surfaces, 
lines, or points appear to be larger than they 
really are It is really a physiological effect, 
and depends upon the manner in which the 
eye responds to the stimulus producing vision 

Irredenta, an Italian society aiming at 
the liberation from foreign dominion of all 
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tciritory outside the political boundaries of 
Italy, in which the inhabitants speak Italian 
or ire of Italian stock, especially the southern 
districts of Tyrol (Trentmo) and Trieste It 
was particularly active immediately after 
tSyS, but fell under the suspicion of cherish- 
ing antimonarchical and revolutionary aims 
It again became active during the Great War, 
displaying special interest in the disposition 
of Fiumc, the Trentmo, the Dalmatian coast, 
and Trieste 

Irregulars, in military usage, arc bodies of 
men who serve intermittently is soldiers, but 
who retain m the intervals of such service 
thur civil character and more or less complete 
independence of military authority They 
mav vary in character from a well-regulated 
militia to a rude guerilla force 
Irrigation, the artifical application of wa- 
ter to land, for the purpose of furthering crop 
production On account of the nature of the 
works required for the control of water, it 
includes a special branch of engineering, 
which involves a knowledge of the available 
water supply, its conscrvition and application 
to the land, the characteristics and needs of 
different soils, and the requirements of the 
particular crops to be produced 
Irrigation, probably one of the oldest oc- 
cupations of civilized man, antedates record- 
ed history Various countries m Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and America have remains of irri- 
gation works of unknown antiquity , and the 
hieroglyphic records of the Pharaohs of the 
twelfth dynasty give evidence of its practise 
in Egypt as early as 2500 u c Historical rec- 
ords of irrigation in India date back as far as 
300 b c , and it is estimated that that country 
has now over 40,700,000 acres under irriga- 
tion In no other country is irrigation prac- 
ticed on so large a scale and the activities of 
the British government arc being constantly 
extended 

By far the most important method of ir- 
rigation, and the one most widely used, is b% 
means of open canals and laterals The u'c 
of cement pipes m place of open canals in 
order to prevent losses due to percolation and 
evaporation, is, however, constantly increas- 
ing The flooding system is recommended for 
open sandy soils, since thev are best adapted 
to the safe use of largo irrigating heads 
Furrow irrigation is especially suited to 
the watering of crops growing in rows It 
consists m turning the water into furrows 
which run across the field in the direction of 
suitable slope Furrow irrigation is better 
adapted to undulating fields and steep slopes 


than is flooding, since it encourages deed root- 
ing and is more economical of water Akin to 
the furrow system is that known as the cor- 
rugation method, applicable to crops such as 
grain and alfalfa As far back as thfe time 
of the Spanish conquests in America, exten- 
sive and well-built irrigation systems existed 
Traces of such works have been found in 
Southern Arizona, New' Mexico, Colorado, 
and California Modern irrigation began 
about the middle of the 18th century' with 
the watering of the gardens m the hills and 
deserts of California bv the adventurous 
missionaries from Mexico One hundred v cars 
later the Mormons m Utah, separated by a 
thousand miles of untrodden desert from all 
cultivated land, found m irrigation their only 
escape from starvation In a sense, therefore, 
Bngham Young may be called the father of 
irrigation m the United States 
In J902 Congress passed the Reclamation 
Act which set aside the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands for the construction of irri- 
gation works in seventeen and States The 
work done as a result of this Reclamation 
Act is under the direction of the Reclamation 
Service which is an independent agency under 
the Secretary of the Intenor 
The area lrngaled m 1932 with water from 
Governmental works was 2,769,605 acres 
Work on the Boulder Dam project began 
July, 1930 It was completed March 1, 1936 
A feature of this project is a canal to convey 
water from the Colorado River to Impenal 
Valiev to assist in the irrigation of that.scc- 
tion In February, 1935, the gate of Boulder 
Dam was closed, diverting the waters of the 
Colorado River into the world’s largest arti- 
ficial lake requiring three years to fill The 
dam is 730 feet high and 650 feet wide at the 
base The purpose of this dam is fourfold 
flood control, navigation, production of dec- 
tnc power and irrigation It is expected that 
this project will convert into farming land 
two million acres m the desert regions of 
Arizona, California and Nevada It cost $76,- 
500,000 The United States Government had 
a number of other great irrigation and water 
power projects under construction in i94 r r 
including the Shasta Dam, in California, at 
a cost of some $70,000,000, and the Marshall 
Foid Dam, m lexas, costing about $25,500,- 
000 The Grand Coulee Dam was completed 
in x 941 at a cost oi $125,000,000 
In other parts of the world similar under- 
takings have been completed or arc m the 
process of completion Russia constructed a 
dam m the Dnieper River at a cost of $110,- 
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000,000, and is constructing a similar dam in 
the Volga Ri\cr 

Reclamation of land bv irrigation has also 
been undertaken in India, Ccvlon, China, 
Iraq, France, Spain and Itah See Reclama- 
tion , United States, Irrigation, Dams, 
Tennessee River 

The U S Government’s published reports 
on irrigation arc contained principally m the 
following scries Water Supply and Irrigation 
Papers of the U S Geological Sun c\ , Bul- 
letins of the U S Department of Agriculture, 


Irvine, William (1741 1804), Irish-Am- 
cncan soldier, w as born near Enniskillen, Ire- 
land He was educated at the Umvcrsitv of 
Dublin, was a surgeon on a British man-of- 
war during the Seven Years’ War, and in 1763 
emigrated to America and settled at Carlisle, 
Pa In the controversies between the colo- 
nists and the British mimsln lie allied him- 
self w ith the 'Whigs’ or ‘Patriots,’ and during 
the Rcvolutionarv War served as colonel of 
Pcnnsvhania troops in the Canada expedi- 
tion of 1776 He w as a member of the Conti- 
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Upper, Colorado River , Lower, Tennessee River 


Annual Reports of U S Reclamation Service, 
The Reclamation Record, Fletcher’s Water 
Magic (1945) 

Irtish River, a navigable tributary of the 
Sibenan river Ob, or Obi, nsing in the Altai 
Mountains, in China, and flowing northwest 
through Lake Zaisan, past Tobolsk, to join 
the mam stream after a course of about 2,520 
m The Irtish is navigable for nearly 2,200 
m of its course 

Irulas, a tribe inhabiting the forests of 
Southern India, on the Nilgin Hills, and in 
Arcot and other places They number some 
86,000 


ncntal Congress (1786-8), of the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention which ratified the Federal 
Constitution, and of the national House of 
Representatives (1793) 

Irving, Edward (1792-1834), Scottish 
clergyman, and one of the originators of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, was born m An- 
nan, Dumfriesshire He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh and after some y ears 
spent m teaching and studying was assistant 
to Dr Chalmers at St John’s, Glasgow, from 
’819 to 1822, w’hen he was called to Cross 
Street Chapel, London Here his fiery elo- 
quence attracted great crowds, the sensa- 
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tion being heightened by his book of dis 
courses, F or the Oracles of God, published in 
1823, and he soon occupied the pulpit of a 
hrge and fashionable church m Regent Street 
His popularity waned after he gave way to 
mysticism and extravagance of thought, and 
believed himself a prophet Deposed from 
the ministry (1832) on the charge of heresy, 
he formed, with Henry Drummond, the bank- 
er, a commumty of Christians, who later be- 
came the Catholic Apostolic Church, and are 
frequently designated Irvmgites The sect 
docs not differ in its dogmas from the church 
catholic, but it recognizes orders of apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors or ‘angels,' etc , 
and has a ritualistic service and elaborate 
liturgy Its communicants number about so,- 
000, mostly m Britain 
Irving, Sir Henry (1838-1905), English 
actor, whose real name was John Henrv 
Brodnbb, was born m Kemton-Mandevilc, 
Somersetshire He made his debut at Sun- 
derland m 1856, as Gaston 1*1 Rtcheltcu, and 
then went to Edinburgh, where he acted 
in the stock company managed by Robert 
H Wyndham In 1866 he secured an en- 
gagement at the St James’ Theatre, Lon- 
don One of the first plays produced was 
Hunted Down, and, as Rawdon Scudamore, 
Irving arrested the attention of the critics 
As Digby Grant m The Two Roses (1870), 
he earned increased distinction, but his 
real fame dates from his engagement at the 
Lyceum in 1871 Thenceforward for up- 
wards of 30 years Irving was intimately 
associated with this celebrated house It 
was his performance as Mathias in The 
Bells which first established him securely in 
the estimation of the London playgoing 
public His appearance as Hamlet stamped 
him as a Shakespearean actor of rare dis- 
tinction, although his reading of this part 
and subsequently that of Macbeth gave 
rise to a lively controversy 
Jn 1878 Irving became lessee o! the Ly- 
ceum, associating with him Ellen Terry, who 
had first appeared with him at the Queen's 
Theatre m Longacrc, m The Taming of the 
Shrew (Dec 26, 1867) Among the plays 
produced by them at the Lyceum, Shake- 
spearean productions bulked most largely, 
being performed upon a scale of magnifi- 
cence and with an attention to art in every 
detail which were previously unknown on 
the British stage In 1895 Irving was 
knighted by Queen Victoria On Saturday, 
July 19, 1902, he gave his last performance 
at the Lyceum, the Merchant of Venice be- 
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mg the play selected Irving first visited the 
United States m 1883, with Miss Terry and 
his Lyceum company, making his debut in 
New York as Mathias He was cordially 
received, and made subsequent tours in 
1884-85, m 1887-8S (when m played Me- 
phistophcles m Faust), in 1893, and several 
times thereafter Consult Archer’s Hcmy 
Irving, Calvert’s Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Elicit Terry, and Brercton’s Life of Henry 
Irvtng 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), Amer- 
ican author, was bom in New York City 
on April 3, 1783 On the paternal side he 
was of Scottish descent, his father being a 
native of the Orkney Islands, who had emi- 
grated to New York m 1763 and there es- 
tablished himself m business His early edu- 
cation was obtained at small schools Two 
of his brothers had attended Columbia Col- 
lege, but Washington seems not to have 
been considered studious enough to warrant 
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a college course in his case At any rate ho 
entered a law office at the age of 16, bul 
devoted more time to the reading of gen 
cral literature and to excursions up ana 
along the Hudson than to his textbooks 
His health led his brother to send him to 
Europe and he visited France, Italy, Sicily, 
and England, and met in London many 
notable people of the day, returning to 
New York (1806) with a rich store of ob- 
servation In 1806 he began work on the 
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Salmagundi (1806), 1 semi-monthly period- 
ical, modelled upon the Spectator and other 
papers of the old cssavists It ran its amus- 
ing course for 20 numbers Not long after 
this, he began work on the History oj New 
York by Diedrtck Knickerbocker (1S09), 
whose quaint humor and felicitous style at 
once rendered him famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic, placing him in the position of 
the first American man of letters to gain 
an international reputation 
In 1S19-20 he wrote The Sketch Book, 
Braccbridge Hall (1822), a delightful study 
of old English manners, and Tales 0} a 
Traveller (1824) During 1826-9 he was in 
Spam, in the United States diplomatic scrv - 
ice In 1828 appeared his Life and Voy- 
ages of Columbus A year later he was sent 
as secretary of legation to Great Britain, 
whence he returned to America in 1832 
Shortly thereafter he made an extensive 
tour in the Western States and territories, 
a record of which was subsequently gnen 
in his Tour on the Praincs (1835) He was 
United States minister to Spam from 1842 
to 1846, and continued his study of Arabian 
nistory there, publishing, in 1849-50, Ma- 
homet and His Successors He died on Nov 
28, 1859, and was buried m the Sleepy Hol- 
low cemetery He had never married Irv- 
ing’s other works, not mentioned above, arc 
Conquest of Granada (1829) , Voyages of 
the Companions of Columbus (1831) , The 
Alhambra (1832), Legends of the Conquest 
of Spam (1835) , Recollections of Abbots- 
ford and Ncwslcad Abbey (1835) 1 Astona 
(1836) , Adocnturcs of Captain Bonncvtle 
(1837) , Wolf art’s Roost (1855) , Life 0} 
George Washington (1855-9), and biog- 
raphies of Goldsmith (1849) and Margaret 
Miller Davidson (1841) Consult P M 
Irving’s Life and Letters 

Irwin, Wallace (1876- ), American 

author, was born in Oneida, N Y, and 
educated in Denver and at Lcland Stanford 
University He became a special writer for 
various California papers, and from 1906 
to 1907 was on the staff of Collier’s Weekly 
His writing is both serious and humorous 
Among his works are Love Sonnets of a 
Hoodlum (1902) , The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Kliavyam Jr (1902) , Nautical Lays of a 
Landsman (1904) , Chinatown Ballads 
(i 9 °S) » Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 
(1909) , The Bwotmng Angel (1919) , Seed 
of the Sun (1921), Lew Tyler’s Wives 
(i 9 * 3 ) 

Irwin, William Henry (Will) (1873- 


), American writer, was bom in Oneida, 
N Y, and was graduated from Lehnd San- 
ford University in 1899 He was reporter 
and special writer for Calilomia and New 
York papers, and from 1906 to 1907 was 
managing editor of McClure’s Magazine In 
1914 and 1915 he was war correspondent 
for several American publications and in 
1916-1S for the Saturday Evening Post His 
publications include The Confessions of a 
Con Man (1909) , The House of Mystery 
(1910) , Men, Women and War (1915) . The 
Next War (1921) 

Isaac (‘he laughs’), the son of Abraham 
and Sarah, bom in their old age He mar- 
ried Rcbckah, his cousin, who bore him 
twin sons, Esau and Jacob 

Isabela, province, Philippine Islands, m 
the northern part of the island of Luzon, 
on the e coast, with an area of 4,052 sqm 
It is mountainous and forest-clad The 
Sierra Madrc range is near the coast and 
the drainage is inland to the Grand dc 
Cagavan River, which nscs in the extreme 
southwestern part and traverses the length 
of this province and the province of Cag- 
ayan to the n Rice, sugar cane, chocolate, 
coffee, corn and tobacco arc grown The Rio 
Grande, which is parallelled bv a wagon 
road from Manila, is an important highway 
for the transportation of products The wild 
inhabitants of the interior represent a 
great number of different tribes Hagan, the 
capital, with a population of 23,279 15 168 
m nw of Manila, p 112,960 

Isabella (1295-1358). daughter of Phihp 
the Tair of Trance, married Edward n of 
England at Boulogne tn 1308 She and the 
king did not agree, and she often sided with 
his enemies She was probably privy to his 
murder, and she and her paramour, Morti- 
mer, ruled England for some time after 
the accession of her son, Edward nr 

Isabella II Sec Spain 

Isabella of Castile (Isabella I ) Sec 
Ferdinand V 

Isaiah, the greatest of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, was born about 760 n c , and died 
some time subsequent to 701 bc He was 
the son of one Amoz, was called to his 
prophetic task m the year of King Uzrnh’s 
death (bc 740 or 736), and continued to 
labor dunng the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hczekiah His career is bound up with 
the fortunes of Jerusalem, both in a re- 
ligious regard and m its relations to for- 
eign powers, especially Egypt and Assyria 
The Book of Isaiah falls into two parts, 
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separated by the four historical chapters, 
36-39, and differing greatly m style and 
standpoint The first part, Ch 1-35, con- 
tains the unquestioned prophecies of Isaiah 
Ch 40-66 seems to be, on the whole, a 
prophecy of the process and consummation 
of the deliverance of the exiled Judah from 
the grasp of Babylon (not Assvna), which 
deliverance is apparently regarded as immi- 
nent, or indeed as m part accomplished 
Until the last quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury ad these 66 chapters were regarded 
as an indivisible whole, and as the work of 
one man After much controversy, lasting 
almost until the present day, one may now 
venture to say that the theory of at least 
two authors has won the assent of almost 
every scholar of note What remains (on 
any theory) of the real Isaiah is sufficient 
to show that he was one of the greatest — 
perhaps the very greatest — of the Hebrew 
theologians, statesmen, and religious writers 
Ischia (anc Acnarta ) , volcanic lsl of Italy, 
on w side of Bay of Naples, 20 m in cir- 
cumference Its natural beauties and its 
hot springs attract numbers of visitors 
Wine and fruit are grown, fishing and 
straw plaiting are carried on The island 
was shaken by earthquakes m 474 bc, 92 
bc, 1302, and in 1883 ad , p 27,600 
Isehn, Charles Oliver (1858-1932), Am- 
erican banker and yachtsman, born, of 
Swiss-Insh descent, in New York In 1895 
he headed the syndicate which won the 
America’s cup, with the cutter Defender, 
against Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie III 
Again, m October, 1899, Mr Isclin, with 
J Pierpont Morgan, successfully defended 
the cup, with Columbia, against Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamtock I , and he was a part 
owner of the Columbia when she won the 
12th successive contest for the cup, against 
Sir T Lipton’s Shamtock II , m September 
and October 1901 He was also part owner 
of the Reliance, which won the cup contests 
m August and September, I 9 ° 3 > against Sir 
T Lipton’s Shamrock III 
Iseo, Lago d’, lake of Italy, 15 m from 
Bergamo in a valley of the Alps, midway 
between Lago di Garda and Lago di Como 
It is 15 m long, and from 1 to 3 m across 
Noted for beautiful scenery 

Isere (1 ) Department (area, 3,xSo sq m ) 
of S E France, between the Rhone and 
Savoy S and e of the Isere it is vcr> 
mountainous, while the n and w consist of 
plateaus broken up bv valleys The highest 
point, the Aiguille du Midi (i 3 >o 75 ft )» 11555 


on the se frontier The slopes are parti} 
forest-clad and partly grassy Coal and 
iron ore are mined, and marble and slates 
are quarried The Grand Chartreuse li- 
queurs W'ere made in the now' deserted 
monastery 14 m n of Grenoble, p 568-933 
(2) River m S E France, rises on the Ital- 
ian frontier, and wands w and s w 150 m , 
through the departments Savoie, Isere, and 
Drome, to }om the Rhone on its 1 bk a 
few miles n of Valence Length, 180 m , of 
which 100 m are navigable, though woth 
difficulty 

Isergebirge, short mountain range (2- 
000-3,000 ft ) of Germany, the \v continua- 
tion of the Ricsengcbirge, divides Prussian 
Silesia from what w’as formerly called Bo- 
hemia 

Iseult Sec Tristan 

Ishmael (‘God hears’), the son of Abra- 
ham and Hagar, Sarah’s handmaiden Ow- 
ing to Sarah’s jealousy after the birth of 
Isaac, Isbmad, when about 15 years old, 
and his mother were expelled from Abra- 
ham’s home, but the son took up his resi- 
dence in S Canaan, where he became a 
noted archer He is the eponymous an- 
cestor of the Ishmaehtcs, and it is through 
him that the Mohammedans trace their de- 
scent from Abraham, holding that his father 
and he constructed the Ka’aba at Mecca, 
where his tomb is pointed out 

Ishpeming, city, Marquette co, Mich, 
15 m wsw of the port of Marquette on 
L Superior It is an important iron-min- 
ing center being situated m the heart of 
the Marquette range Gold and marble are 
also found in the vicimtj It has several 
large shops for the repair of mining ma- 
chinery and manufactures dvnamitc, lumber, 
etc , p 9,491 

Isinglass, a variety of gelatine prepared bv 
cutting the dried swimming-bladder of 
various fish into very fine shavings It is 
emplojcd m cooker}', but chief!}, on account 
of its peculiar structure, for clanfvmg wine 
and beer 

Isis, ancient Eg}ptian deit}, wife of Osins, 
and mother of Horus She was ongmallj the 
goddess of the earth, afterwards of the 
moon The Greeks identified her with both 
Demeter and lo Her worship was intro- 
duced into Rome towards the end of the 
republic, and became verv popular, though, 
because of its licentious orgies, it was 
more than once checked bv the government 

Isis, river See Thames 

Islam (Ar, ‘resignation,’ submission,’ it 
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to God), the name used b> Mohammedans 
for their religion See Mohammedan ism 
Island is a mass of land cntirclv surround- 
ed bj water The largest islands arc the 
Old World, the New World, Australia, and 
probablv Antarctic These may be termed 
continent islands Greenland, the neat m 
area, is less than one-third the area of Au- 
stralia and, along with all islands which 
possess the same complex structure of the 
continent islands, mav be called a continent- 
al or relic island Other islands arc com- 
posed of volcanic or coralifcrous rocks, or 
both Thc\ are formed bv the gradual ris- 
ing above the waves of either material 
from the interior of the earth, or by the 
agglomeration, b> currents, waves, and 
winds, of the skeletons of corals and other 
marine organisms secreting skeletons, main- 
1 > calaferous (See Coral) The term con- 
tinental island has been u«cd to distinguish 
islands rising above the continental shelf 
from oceanic islands This would make New 
Zealand an oceanic island Oceanic islands, 
in the biological sense, arc those isolated 
from the influences of continental life, and 
possessing peculiar floras and faunas due to 
this isolation The proportion of endemic 
species and genera is large, and the forms 
are in a number of eases distmctlj archaic 
Isle of France See Mauritius 
Isle of Man, Wight, Grain, etc Sec 
Man, Wight, Grain, etc 
Isle of Pines, island s of the w end of 
Cuba, to which it belongs It is separated 
from Cuba by a strait about 35 m wide 
Area, about 1,000 sqm Its general shape 
is circular The shore is much indented 
with bajs, and there 7 are many streams, 
some of them navigable for 3 or 4 m The 
s half consists mostly of everglades Ma- 
hogany and other kinds of valuable timber 
cover the hills of the n and beautifully col- 
ored marble is quarried Pineapples, tobacco 
and potatoes are raised, though the chief 
industry is cattle-raising Nueva Gcrona, 
the capital, and Santa Fe contain nearly 
all the inhabitants Columbus discovered 
the Isle of Pines m 1494 The buccaneers 
made it one of their favorite rendezvous 
The ownership of the Isle of Pines was left 
unsettled by the treaty of 1903 between the 
United States and Cuba, and in the fall of 
1905 the American colonists began to agi- 
tate foe. its annexation to the United States 
In 1907 (Apnl 8) the Supreme Court of 
the U S decided that the island was not 
American territory, p 3,199 


Isles, Lord of the, a title claimed by the 
descendants of Somerled (d 1164) of Ar- 
g>Ic, who in 113s obtained a grant of Ar- 
ran and Bute and other western islands of 
Scotland from David 1, and who seized 
(1158) the Isle of Man The descendants 
of Roderick, Somerlcd’s grandson, obtained 
the northern isles, formcrlv belonging to 
the king of Man, and John of Isla (d 
1386?,) descended from Donald (and there- 
fore surnamed Macdonald), eldest son of 
Reginald, assumed the title of Lord of the 
Isles Donald (d 1420?), his eldest son, 
sought, with English aid, to maintain an 
independent rule of the isles, but after the 
battle of Harlaw in 1411 was compelled to 
surrender his claims The lordship of the 
isles, annexed inalienably to the crown in 
1540, now forms one of the titles of the 
Pnnee of Wales 

Isles of Shoals, eight rocky islands ofl 
the coast of New Hampshire, 10 m from 
Portsmouth White Island has a revolving 
light 87 ft above the sea 

Isles of the Blest, or Fortunate Isles, 
were, according to ancient Greek conccp 
tion, situated at the western extremity of 
the known world, and were the abode of 
those happy mortals who the gods decreed 
should be exempt from death Homer ap- 
pears to identify them with the Elysian 
Fields Later ages identified them with the 
Canaries or Madeira The Avalon of the 
King Arthur c> de is also a homologue of this 
classic myth 

Islington, borough of London, England, 
2 m n of St Paul’s It includes the Agri- 
cultural Hall, erected in 1861, and the met- 
ropolitan cattle market, opened in 1855, 
and was the residence for some time of Sit 
Walter Raleigh, Charles Lamb, and the poet 
Collins 

Islip, tn , Suffolk co , New York (Long 
Island), on Great South Bav Fire Island 
Lighthouse is opposite Islip village The 
chief industry is the shipping of blue point 
oysters, p 18,000. 

Ismail Pasha (1830-95), Khedive of 
Egypt, succeeded his uncle, Said Pasha, as 
viceroy in 1863, and in 1866 assumed the 
hereditary title of ‘khedive,’ and from 1873 
possessed virtually sovereign powers He 
initiated internal reforms, and spent large 
sums on roads, railways, telegraphs, and 
harbor works 1874-5 he annexed Darfur 
and other districts m the Sudan, and en- 
deavored, without much success, to sup- 
press the Sudanese slave trade In 1875, 
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under pressure of financial difficulties, he 
sold 177,000 shares in the Suez Canal to 
the British government for £4,000,000 But 
Ismail’s reckless expenditure led eventually 
to a dual English ahd French control 

Ismid (anc Nicomcdta ) , Asia Minor, near 
head of the Gulf of Ismid It is the resi- 
dence of Greek and Armenian archbishops, 
and was the ancient scat of the kings of 
Bithyma, p 20,000 See Nicomxdia 

Isobars, lines connecting several places on 
the globe at which the barometric pressure 
is the same Sec Meteorology and Barom- 
eter 

Isochromsm, the property possessed by 
any vibrating or oscillating system, a tun- 
ing fork or pendulum, which oscillates in 
the sdme time whatever be the range of os- 
cillations In virtue of this practical iso- 
chromsm, tuning forks, stretched strings, 
and vibrating columns of air m organ pipes 
and trumpets give notes whose pitch, which 
depends on the period, is independent of the 
mtcnsity The dynamical condition which 
resists the displacement is proportional to 
the displacement Sec Sotii.d 

Isoclinal Strata In most mountain chains 
and m many plateaus of Palaeozoic strata all 
the rocks have a similar dip, these, being 
equally inclined m the same direction, are 
known as isoclinal Isoclinal strata are 
only found where the earth’s crust has been 
subjected to considerable tangential pres- 
sure 

Isoclmic and Isogonic Lines, terms used 
m terrestrial magnetism to designate lines 
each of which is drawn through points at 
which a certam angle has the same value In 
terrestrial magnetism each isogonic line pass- 
es through places at which the variation of 
the compass needle from true north is the 
same, and each isoclinic line passes through 
places at which the magnetic dip is the 
same There ire many other scientific terms 
formed on the same principle, such as iso- 
thermal, isodynamic, lsentropic, isochro- 
matic, isoperimetrical, etc, etc, the idea 
being the equality of a certain property or 
quantity These may refer to lines or 
curves, graphically representing the corre- 
sponding state, or they may refer directly 
to the state itself Thus when a thermal 
system undergoes ^changes of temperature, 
volume, and pressure in such a way that 
there is no change of entropy, then the 
state is iscntropic If, again, changes take 
place at constant temperature, the state is 
isothermal 


Isodimorphous Substances arc such as 
arc similarly dimorphous, and in each of 
their dimorphous forms they are lsomor- 
phous To take an example oxide of anti- 
mony and oxide of arsenic are essentially 
similar compounds, both of them crystallize 
m the cubic and also m the rhombic system 
(dimorphism), and they can form mixed 
crystals, which belong to either system 
(isomophism) 

Isoetes, a genus, mostly aquatic, of the 
Isoctacem which stands almost at the high- 
est point of development among non-flower- 
mg plants I lacuslns is common in the 
northern parts of the world, submerged m 
streams and ponds 

Isomorphism It was discovered by Mit- 
schcrlich, on examining the phosphates and 
arsenates of sodium, that substances of sim 
liar chemical composition arc isomorphous, 
or exhibit the same crystalline form Iso- 
morphous substances have m general similar 
properties, and are capable of forming 
'mixed crystals’ and of ‘overgrowing’ Mix- 
ed crystals are homogeneous mixtures of the 
isomorphous substances that are formed m 
any proportion without altering the crystal- 
line form, while ‘overgrowing’ describes the 
power one isomorphous substance has of 
enclosing and continuing the growth of an- 
other Thus, crystals, of a mixture of mag- 
nesium sulphate and zinc sulphate are of 
uniform composition throughout, and have 
practically the same form as the crystals of 
cither salt, W'hilsl a crystal of chrome alum, 
if immersed m a solution of common alum, 
wall have its growth continued bv the com- 
mon alum just as if the nucleus had been 
of the same material Isomorphism has 
been employed as a somew r hat uncertain 
guide in determining chemical similarities, 
but is much more useful as a means of rain- 
cralogical classification 
Isopoda, a very extensive order of Crus- 
tacea, whose members, though usually of 
small size, are of importance as marine para- 
sites, and in the case of free-living forms as 
efficient scavengers The majority live in 
the sea, but in addition to the fresh-water 
forms there are not a few terrestrial species, 
well exemplified by the common ‘wood- 
louse,’ or ‘slater’ ( Omscus ) of gardens, the 
‘pill-bug’ ( Armadtlltdtum ) is an allied form 
Isothermal Line, is a line or graph whose 
characteristic is a constant temperature 
Thus m meteorology, the isotherm is a line 
drawrn on a map m such a way as to pass 
through all places having an assigned tem- 
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pcnturc In physics, any graph which 
gives the hw connecting two quantities it 
constant tempenture is in isotherm 
Isotopes, the various forms of i given 
chemical element, for example U23.B Ui ,5, 
U-jS, isotopes of uranium Urimum his 92 
protons, one isotope his 143 neutrons g; 
+ *43 = * 35 1 tins isotope is called U235 
Ispahan, atx, pros Irak-\jcmi, Persia 
It stmds in the mid't of gardens and orch- 
ards, and is connected with its rc-idcntial 
suburb Julfa bs 1 bridge spanning the riser 
Zaj endeh Under Shah \bbas < 1 5^6 16-S), 
who made it his capital, it had 1 population 
of about 7 so, 000 Mans of the fine build- 
ings erected bs him <till exist — the Rosal 
Square, the Rosal Mosque, the Hall of 
Forts Pillars The principal manufactures 
are those of calico, armor, tile-, potters , and 
gold and 'iKcr wares It has mans famous 
Bazars, including the Bazar of the Tailors, 
public baths, and mosques During the 
\\ orld War it ssas occupied first bs Allied 
forces, then b> Russians, folloising the mur- 
der of the Ru iin sicc-consul in 1915, and 
finalls in 1917 bs British forces, p (includ- 
ing Julta) about 90,000 
Israel (‘God persists’) A an e aid Raaal 
Ongir — Israel was the name gisen to Jacob 
and became the collcctisc name of the na- 
tion that sprang from him through his 12 
sons After the resolution under Rchoboam 
it ssas adopted as the distinctisc designation 
of the northern lingdom, but subsequent to 
the Babylonian exile it regained its national 
significance The name Jess, however, 
gradually predominated, although the Mac- 
cabaian pnnees engrased ‘Israel upon their 
coins, and esen in Nov Testament times it 
was still in use The Israelites were essen- 
tially a pastoral people This nation of 
shepherds, though unsophisticated m their 
habits of thought, had a genius for com- 
merce, long latent, which did not escape the 
Icen cses of their ossn prophets Prcsious 
to the exile at least tribal prestige ssas more 
to them than national unity But by far 
the most notable feature about the Israelite 
ssas his religion In this sphere he has been 
of epoch-making importance in the history 
of the world Somesshcre about 1500 n c 
that branch of the Hebrew group from 
svhich sprang the future Israel migrated into 
Egypt, hasing obtained leave to feed their 
flocks in Goshen Under Egyptian rule they 
retained their own language, religious rites, 
and habits of life, and were accounted rude 
barbarians While Genesis represents the 


x 2 tribes as taking part in tins mosement 
to the pasture-lands of the eastern Nile del- 
ta, it lass special stress on the connection 
of Joseph — Israel in the strictest son'c — 
with Egspt In sicw of the silence of the 
monuments, it has been asserted that Israel 
was never in Egspt at all, but though the 
narrative* in Genesis cannot claim to be 
contemporarx history, they art doubtless 
true in outline That the leading characters 
are idealized, and their biographies colored 
by the conceptions of a later period, is only 
sshat ssas to be expected 
Under a nes Eesptian king, ssho ‘knew 
not Joseph,’ the Israelites sscre subjected to 
cruel oppression Not onls sserc thex forced 
to toil at public ssorks, but measures sstre 
tal cn to pres ent their rapid increase This 
har«h treatment ssas induced bs their 
staunch adherence to their ancestral cus- 
toms, and bs the fear that thes might ally 
thcmsclxcs vith tin. enemies of Egspt But 
a delis erer aro'c in tin person of Mo«c*, 
who 'tirred up the enthusiasm of his com- 
patriots, and formulated his demand that 
the Israelites should be permitted to depart, 
their God basing ordered them to ob«crxc 
a sacrificial feast at Ilorcb This Pharaoh 
refused, but in the end, owing to the pla- 
gues with which God suited Egspt, the 
Israelites effected their escape, avoiding the 
direct route to Palestine 
The effect of this delixcrincc, as seen m the 
«ong of Mo-cs, wns to create something of a 
national sentiment This ssas still further es- 
tablished sshen, under the leadership of 
Moses, the Israelites journes cd to ’the mount 
of God,’ and entered into a coscnant ssitli 
Yahxxch, in terms of which they became His 
peculiar people, and pledged thcmsclxcs to 
serve Him alone and eschew the worship of 
images In its spiritual conception of God 
the Mosaic religion ssas raised far above 
the materialistic idea of deity bound up 
with the polytheistic and sensuous nature- 
worship of heathen nations The Israelites 
were also welded together by the obscrvcncc 
ot the legal principles instituted by Moses, 
their God is recognized as the dispenser ol 
justice If not the lawgiver in the tradition- 
al sense, Moses was none the less so in real- 
ity, inasmuch as it was upon the rules laid 
down by him that all subsequent develop- 
ment and codification of the law was based 
There followed the period, covering prac- 
tically a generation, in svhich the Israelites 
wandered in the wilderness, forming alli- 
ances with certain tribes and fighting with 
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others, but not advancing for the conquest 
of Canaan until after the death of Moses, 
who had appointed Joshua as his successor 
The conquest was partially successful, and 
the question was settled, by the victories of 
the Israelites led by Barak and Deborah, 
as to which race was to be the dominant 
one In many instances, however, some 
sort of understanding must have been ar- 
rived at, as in the period of the judges 
Israelite and Canaamtc arc frequently found 
living amicably side by side — a state of 
matters that endangered alike the national- 
ity and the religion of Israel There was 
nothing like a general extermination of the 
Canaanitcs, on the contrary, there was a 
fusion of the two races The transformation 
thus wrought upon Israel was great From 
being nomads, they became farmers and 
merchants, from being strict monotheists, 
they got into the habit of frequently wor- 
shipping at heathen altars, from being com- 
paratively weak, m a military sense, they 
found themselves able to put a consider- 
able army into the field 
The Age of the Judges was a period of 
storm and stress, of external and internal 
feuds, m which individual heroism found 
conspicuous expression It presents an al- 
ternation of periods of foreign oppression 
due to Israel’s sm, and of deliverance and 
prosperity under a leader or judge raised 
up m response to their penitent prayers 
There are six greater judges — Othniel, Ehud, 
Barak, Gideon, Jcphthah, and Samson The 
Judges were local leaders, and not successors 
one of the other The history given in the 
book of Judges is of events which must 
have been nearly contemporaneous, not suc- 
cessive The Philistines, who had settled the 
southern seaboard, inflicted upon the Israel- 
ites a series of defeats, and Israel was ut- 
terly crushed in its own land, the temple of 
Shiloh destroyed, and a Philistine governor 
stationed in Gibeah It became evident that 
the only hope of recovery lay m united ac- 
tion Weary of anarchy and change, Israel 
must find a king under whose leadership it 
could regain national courage Meanwhile, 
the people had a wise counsellor m Samuel, 
an aged seer, who having met Saul, the son 
of Kish, a Benjamite of Gibeah, 'a choice 
young man and a goodly,’ announced to 
him his future kingship over Israel Saul 
was proclaimed king at Gilgal 
Brilliant success attended the new mon- 
arch m the war of independence against 
the Philistines, which formed the chief busi- 


ness of his reign Saul carried out a prosper- 
ous campaign against the Amalckitcs, who 
were molesting Judah, but this success was 
more than neutralized by an unfortunate 
rupture with Samuel, which seems to ha\e 
induced melancholia David, the son of 
Jesse the Bclh’ehcmitc, was introduced to 
Saul as one whose minstrelsy might soothe 
his troubled spirit, but after a while his 
presence aggravated instead of curing the 
king’s disease Meanwhile, on Mount Gil- 
boa, Saul had been defeated by the Phili- 
stines After seeing his three elder sons fall 
m succession, he threw himself upon his 
swmrd This victory enabled the Philistines 
to push back the Israehtish seat of govern- 
ment to the east of Jordan At Mahanaim, 
Abner, the leader of the Hebrews, crowned 
as king Saul’s youthful son Ishbaal 



The sovereignty of Ishbaal w-as recog- 
nized by all the tribes except Judah, over 
which David, wath the consent of the 
Philistines, then became king at Hebron 
The elders of Israel finally offered to David 
the monarchy for w'hich he had adroitly 
waited and planned He at once transferred 
his abode from Hebron to Jebus (Jeru- 
salem), a stronghold which was only then 
w rested from the Canaanitcs He also 
brought to Jerusalem the ark of God, so 
restoring it to honor After severe conflicts 
with the Philistines, he effected the com- 
plete liberation of his people, ^and the tribe-, 
at last really possessed the land of Canaan 
Under David’s sw’ay his own tribe of Judah 
acquired a new prominence, and the Israel- 
itish nation a splendor which remained an 
ideal possession for all time The Israehtish 
kingdom became the leading military power 
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in Sana This was, no doubt, largclv due 
to the decline of Assvm and the temporary 
weakness of Fgvpt In point of internal 
administration al«o, the I<raclitish kingdom 
made great advance under David He was 
a great man as well as a great king \Iong 
with some «cnous vvcakne-'c- of personal 
character, he possessed true nobihtv of soul 
His exceptional qualities of mind and heart 
are reflected in hi- poetrv 
The reign of Solomon was characterized 
bv the material splendor «o dear to the 
Eastern de-pot He married a daughter of 
Pharaoh, and, in contrast to the simple 
wavs of his predecessors, introduced the 
luxurious appointments and customs of for- 
eign courts, including the harem I it c 
Herod, he had al-o a passion for building 
and erected manv fortrc-«es A monarch 
with such expensive tastes required a larger 
revenue than could be raised bv the severest 
taxation Forced labor was imposed, but 
this opprc-sive measure led to popular dis- 
content, and ultimate!) to revolt His in- 
stincts vvcrc those of the administrator and 
judge Dreading all Israel into u distracts, 
irrespective of tribal conniction or ricial 
origin, he set over each of them a responsi- 
ble official, and so laid the ba'is of a detailed 
sv.tem of government Solomon became 
proverbial for wisdom, justice, and riches 
He also brought his countrv into closer con- 
tact with the civilized world, thus widening 
the intellectual outlool of his people Nor 
can it be denied that he did a great service 
to religion b> erecting the temple, albeit 
there v ere incorporated with the «acrcd 
cult heathen elements which man> pious 
priests set themselves to eliminate 
The seed of discontent alrcad) sown in 
Solomon's reign blossomed into open re- 
bellion in that of his son Rchoboam When 
the latter, against the advice of his older 
counselors, harshlv declined to lighten the 
fiscal burdens and to reduce the exactions 
of the corvee imposed b> his father, the 
men of Israel chose for their king Jeroboam, 
the son of Ncbat, who had been obliged 
to flee to Egvpt for causing trouble in Solo- 
mon’s time Shcchtm became the capital 
of the new kingdom The wrecking thus 
early of the union formed under David was, 
however, no doubt partly due to the old 
jealousies of the tribes The breach was 
religious as well as political The southern 
section of the Davidic kingdom ('Judah') 
was much smaller and weaker than the 
northern ('Israel') Indeed, but for Jeru- 


salem and the temple it could scared) have 
maintained itself as a kingdom at all In 
tlic-e it had, however, a priceless possession, 
which enabled it to outlive its more power- 
ful si«tcr state 

Civil war went on mtcimittcntlv, but 
without anv tangible result, during succeed- 
ing mens Baaslns s 0 n Flali was slain bv 
his ofneer 7 imn, hut within 'even davs the 
latter v as m turn comimlkd to give wav 
to Omn, his commanding general Omn 
found a rival in Tibm lien Ginatli, and onlv 
the death of the latter left him in undis- 
puted iKisscssion of the throne During 
thc't rapid and rcvolutionarv changes m Is- 
rael, \sa continued to reign quictl) and 
worthilv in Judah 

The Sanaa 11 ars — Sjnas leading mo- 
tive for the war which she «hortlv made 
upon Israel was her dciirc for an outlet to 
the Mediterranean In the attempt to se- 
cure this and other adv antages, she v as 
vigorouslv opposed ln the dvnast) of Omn 
Under his son Ahab, the contcmporar) of 
Jchoshaphat of Judth, who was proliablv 
his vassal, the old fued between the two 
kingdoms was terminated bv an alliance 
against the Svrians During the reign of 
Ahab’s «on Joram the Svrians laid siege to 
Samaria, and retired onl> bccaun of a re 
ported invasion of their own lerritor) The 
pendulum swung between defeats and vic- 
tories for Israel and Svna until, under 
Jchoasli, the third ling of the dvnastv es- 
tablished about 855 nc bv Jehu, Israel re- 
covered her lost lernloo b> thrice defeat- 
ing the Sjnans During this period the in 
flucncc of the prophets, who jircachcd 
igain't the deep moral and religious degen- 
crac) of the national life in its time of pros- 
pentv , began to be exerted Elijah had dc- 
ltvcrcd Israel from Baal-vv orship Now came 
the great prophets of the 8th ccnturj — 
\mos and Hosca in Israel, and Isaiah and 
Micah in Judah — whose theme was the im- 
pending judgment of Jehovah upon the 
apostate Israclitish nation The) formu- 
lated a virtual!) new conception of Yahwch 
as not merely the God of Israel, but the 
righteous Ruler of the world to whom moral 
evil, whether within or bc>ond the ranks 
of the chosen people, was uttcrlv repugnant, 
and who delighted not in ritual but in 
righteousness In the religion of Yahwch 
the mam thing was not the national clement, 
but the moral That was independent of 
the carthl) kingdom, and would not share 
its downfall A century later this was still 
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more clearly asserted by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel 

, Judah entered upon a period of great 
prosperity, as did Israel also under Jero- 
boam n, by whose prowess the ancient di- 
mensions of the Davidic kingdom were re- 
stored But the prosperity thus enjoyed by 
the northern kingdom did not last long It 
was due largely to the temporary weakness 
of Assyria, and vanished upon the accession 
of Tiglath-Pilescr ra (74s sc) The in- 
terference of Assyria was to continue for 
the next 20 years until m 721 u c Samaria 
fell before the assault of Sargon The nm 



jority of the Israelites (27,290 in number) 
were removed to Mesopotamia and Media, 
and replaced by colonists from other van- 
quished territories These combined with 
the remnant of Israelites to form the com- 
posite race known as Samaritans, whose 
religion, as a mixture of heathenism and 
Yahweh-worship, reflected the circum- 
stances of their origin The judgment an- 
nounced by Amos and Hosea had come, and 
the kingdom of Israel was at an end 
The Kingdom of Judah still survived 
Ahaz was succeeded by his youthful son 
Hezckiah (c 715). who reformed the wor- 
ship of Yahweh by limiting it to Jerusalem, 
and by removing the ‘high places ’ The most 
conspicuous figure m this religious revival 
was the prophet Isaiah, who developed with 
great power of intellect and imagination the 
thoughts of his predecessors Amos and Ho- 
sea Although not a brave man, Hezekiah 
hearkened to an embassy from Merodach- 
Baladan, rebel-hmg of Babylon, urging him 
to throw off the Assyrian yoke This ex- 
posed him to a great danger at the hands of 


Sennacherib (701 sc) But just as Sen- 
nacherib’s host was approaching Jerusalem, 
deliverance came m the form of a pestilence, 
which was said to have earned off 185,000 
Assyrians m one night At any rate, Senna- 
cherib retired to Nmcieh Isaiah had tri- 
umphed, Judah was still, howeacr, Assyria’;, 
vassal Hczckiah’s son and successor, Man- 
nasseh (686-641), reverted to the retrograde 
policy of Ahaz, and favored foreign cults 
and pagan superstitions Tradition has it 
that under him Isaiah suffered martirdom 
Manasseh was succeeded by his son Amon, 
who shared his father’s proclivities for 
idolatry 

The next king was Josiah, the son of 
Amon He was only eight years old when he 
began to reign, yet within ten years there 
was an end of idolatry m Jerusalem and 
Judah Through the cultus heathenish ele- 
ments had entered into the popular life, and 
with a view' to their effectual suppression 
the prophetic partv, m alliance with the 
king and the priesthood, now secured the 
centralization of the Yahweh-worship From 
this time the Deuteronomic law-book, em- 
bodying the prophetic spirit, and disco\ ered 
by Hilkiah the priest at the purging of the 
temple, became the law of the community 
of Israel The reform effected under Josiah 
proved, however, to be only external, it 
failed to touch the secret springs of na- 
tional religious life This was dear to 
Jeremiah, who was a leader in the work, 
and, indeed, the prophets of the period are 
at one m representing true religion as hav- 
ing reached a verv low’ ebb 
The break-up of the Assyrian empire and 
the rise of the Babylonian were fraught 
wath important issues for Judah In the 
last decade of the 7th century Pharaoh 
Nccho n marched towards the Euphrates, 
to secure Egypt’s share m the partition of 
the fallen Assyrian empire Judah became 
tributary to Egipt The defeat of Nccho 
by Nebuchadrezzar at Carchcmish 604, 
brought Judah under Babylonian instead of 
Egyptian vassalage But after three years 
Jehoiakim, m spite of the dissuasion of 
Jeremiah, revolted Thereupon Nebucha- 
drezzar beseigcd Jerusalem, and the boy- 
Lmg Jehoiachm, who had succeeded his 
father, was forced to surrender In 597 sc, 
along with the cream of the population, in- 
cluding the prophet Ezekiel, he w’as deport- 
ed to Baba Ion Zcdekiah (Mattaniah) was 
appointed king over the impoverished rem- 
nant He was foolish enough to join a con- 
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fcrhracv aj ainst Babylon, with the result 
tint Jerusalem »v destroyed, tlie king untie 
pn oner, tnd the bulk of the inhabitants re- 
moved (587 nc) leiring the vengeance 
of Nebuchadrezzar, tlit wretched remnant 
fled to lgvpt, and compelled Jeremiah to 
accompanv them So ended the lingdom of 
Juddi The v reek of their temporal ambi- 
tion, was, however, to be the prelude to 
a revived spiritual life, national disaster 
meant religious progress The fall of the 
Jevi h state was Yahwch’s uctorv, and was 
‘in its effects the greatest step towards 
Chri«tamly taken since the exodus’ 

The Babv Ionian exile was to last lift} 
\car The condition of the exiles was not 
one of extreme miscrv Jchoiaclun was ulti- 
mately set at liberty, and high official posi- 
tions were held In expatriated Hebrews \ 
large number of them, particularlv after 
Hie destruction of Jerusalem, decided to 
settle in Babv Ionia, but the more spirituallv 
minded among them yearned for restoration 
to the ‘holy citv ’ Dpnng the exile litera- 
ture vas assiduously cultivated, and the 
*cribc~> as a profession il das- became a 
potent factor in the national dexclopmcnt 
The return of the exiles to Palestine is as- 
sociated with the namr of Cxrus the Per- 
‘i'n In the fir-,t scar of his rugn (5^8 nc ) 
he ordered the restoration of the temple at 
Jerusalem \s his legate, Slic-hbazzar 
(p obahlv uncle of 7 crublnbcl), a Daxidic 
p mce, and Jozadak the high pric.-t to- 
gether with a caravan of over 40000 Is- 
nrhles hi ides their servants proceeded to 
Jiru'ahm and Ind the foundation of the 
•ecoid temple Owing however, to the 
oppo itmn of the half-ca«tc people of Sa- 
maria building operation* were suspendul 
until, in the 'evond viar of Dinus (5 o 
pel, nt the in'tieation of tin prophets 
Ha"-ii and Zulnnah, the worl was re- 
sumed and earned to completion the dedi- 
cation ial mg phcc about si6 rue 


no further details of thi great scribe’s td- 
mim«tration at this time In 445 n c , Xehc- 
mnh, the cup-bcarcr of Artixcrxcs, obtain- 
ed leave to proceed to Jerusalem, as gov- 
ernor of Judah, to repair its rums and re- 
lieve the misery of its people Although a 
layman, he was at one with Ezra in re- 
ligious spirit and aims His first concern 
was to restore the walls of Jerusalem He 
next s C t him'clf to remove the crying gnev 
anccs of the poor, and to recruit the popu 
htion of Jerusalem from the surrounding 
distnet Ezra again cime forward is a 
teacher of the law which he re id and ex 
plained to the assembled Israelites The 
edition of the law -bool thus introduced 
about 400 n c w as v irtu lllv the Pentateuch 
as we have it, and its distinctlv new feature 
w as the so-called pncstlv code, I cv Uicus 
and the ceremonial sections of Exodus and 
Numbers, in which tlie exiled pne«ts had 
detailed in writing the sacred ntual as prac- 
ticed pnor to the destruction of tlie temple 
little I® known regarding the historv ol 
Judara towards the clo-c of the Persian 
dominion, but the transport ition bv \rtux- 
erxes in (Ochus) of a portion of ds in- 
habitants to Hvreanta seems to indicate that 
thev had joined the Egvptians and Svrians 
in their revolt irom Persia In estimating 
tlie religious results attained during the Per- 
sian period, we art on firmir grrund Hit 
people had found m their common vv or-ln j 
a strong bond of union Under the guidance 
of Lm and Nehemnh thev had tacdlv re- 
nounced the pursuit of political independ- 
ence in favor of the far higher goal of tic 
future glorification ot I'racl in presenu ol 
the heathen The ace w>s further charac- 
terized bv a more spiritual ulva of v or lop 
than had prcviou«lv p-ev olid, bv keen de- 
votion to the hvv, bv a di^inct grov th ot 
national sentiment and bv a ntv con-uous 
nos. 01 si n Ml this fits in veil vi'h tbs 
view that raanv ol tlie psslm- ■>••1 to l»* dat- 
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surrounding nations continued, and many tory It lasted for over so years, under one 
remained permanently abroad Under Ptole- leader and another until m 143 b c Simon, 
my PhiJopator (221-204) thev suffered a brother of Judas finally demanded from 
much When, in 198 b c , Antiochus m the the Syrians, who had been forced out of the 
Great defeated the Egyptians at Paneas, citadel at Jerusalem, complete independence 
Palestine became part of the Seleucid king- for the Jews The first year of Simon’s 
dom reign was adopted as the commencement ol 

Judaism had now begun to feel the ag- a new era (Seleucid year 170 = 143-142 
- gressive influence of that Hellenic culture b c ) , the first Jewish coins were struck, 
which Alexander’s conquests had diffused and the 'yoke of the heathen was taken * 
oi er the then civilized world, but while the away’ Under his wise administration the 
process of Hellenization went on in Judma countrj enjoyed a period of peace and cx- 
as elsewhere, it had there to face a strong ccptionai prosperity In 135 bc Simon and 
antagonistic element As the Greek party two of his sons were treacherously slam by 
had captured the priestly nobility, they now his son-in-law Ptolemy, who coveted the su- 
attempted to Hellcmze Jewish life even on preme power But Simon’s third son, John 
its religious side The high priest Omas rrx Hyrcanus, governor of Gazara, anticipated 
was superseded by his brother Jason, who him in the occupation of Jerusalem, and as- 
purchased from Antiochus Epiphanes the sumed the high-priesthood 
sacred office, together with liberty to set The reign of John Hyracanus (135-105) 
up a gvmnasium in Jerusalem Within 3 was at first a troubled one, owing to the 
years Jason was in turn supplanted by one siege of Jerusalem by Antiochus to , who 
Mcnclaus, who entirely abjured the Jewish imposed oppressive conditions of peace, 
taith, and in reward received military aid but after the death of the Syrian monarch 
from Antiochus against the recalcitrant m bc 128, he successfully asserted his in- 
Jason A false report that Antiochus had dependence, and restored the Jewish king- 
died in Egypt led Jason to attack Jerusalem dom to its ancient dimensions This out- 
and Mcnclaus had to take refuge in the ward prosperity, however, was countcrbal- 
citadel The Syrian king interpreted these anced by much internal discord It was m 
disturbances as a Jewish revolt, and, on his the reign of Hyrcanus that acute opposition 
return from Egypt m 170 bc, plundered was developed between the Pharisees and 
the temple of Jerusalem and slew many of the Sadducecs as political and religious par- 
thc inhabitants Two years later, his gen- tics A dispute about succession to the throne 
cral, Apollonius, devastated the city, and a finally involved the Romans, as both parties 
Syrian garrison was placed in the fortress appealed to the man whom Pompey sent as 
An attempt was then made to extirpate his legate to Syria m 56 bc The matter 
Jewish rites and establish pagan customs by ended in the siege of Jerusalem by Pom- 
force Those who refused to give up Jew- pey, and the loss of Jewish independence 
ish in favor of heathen practices were put Hyrcanus xr was appointed high priest and 
to death Rather than fight on the Sabbath, vassal prince (not king) over a diminished 
no fewer than a thousand let themselves be principality (63 bc) Patriotic Jews, who 
slain But, unless the Jews were to be ex- felt that Hyrcanus was only the tool of An- 
tcrminatcd, such a policy had to be aband- tipater and the Romans, supported Alex- 
oned, and naturally there arose a fierce re- andcr, the son of Anstobulus, in a vain 
ligious war attempt to secure the throne (57 bc) In 

The revolt was led by Mattathias, an aged order to dissolve the national unity, the 
pnest, who, with his five sons, was joined proconsul Gabimus divided Palestine into 
by all who were ready to fight, even upon five districts, but the spirit of revolt still 
the Sabbath if necessary, for their ancestral lived on In return for services against the 
faith Acting on the aggressne, they began Egyptian Ptolemy, Casar appointed him 
to stamp out heathenism from the land At procurator of Judwa (47 bc), and as a 
his death (166 bc), shortly after the war further step to power, Antipater made his 
broke out, Mattathias bequeathed the lead- eldest son Phasael governor of Jerusalem, 
ership to his son Judas, sumamed Macca- and his second son Herod governor of Gah- 
bmus ( — ‘hammerer’ , hence the name Mac- lee In 41 b c , m face of considerable opposi- 
cabxs as applied to his sons and descend- tion, the two brothers were appointed bv 
ants) This war of independence stands out Antony tetrarchs of Judfca A year later 
as the most heroic episode m Israelitish his- Antigonus, the only surviving son of Aris- 
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tobulu*, was set up as king bv the Parthian* Ion of i 8 s“ His mature punas mole 

I’h i l nl was made prisoner, and committed after lus return to Hollmd, whin, hi became 
.mode, hut Herod cscipcd, and with thi the pnntcr-intcrprctcr of the people, fi*lur- 
i[(l of (he Romms secured the throne of men and peasants Israels vis called the 
Judci (t"nc) embodied strength of modern llolhnd In 

Two things Herod the Great, 77 - 1 nt reason of his intense nitwnnlism, Ins m- 
dcenied essential to the establishment of his dis idualits , his independence, his deep hu- 
pover— the fas or of the Romans, and the man emotions, and brooding poetrs of ‘tn 
otirpition of the Jcisi'h djnasts In both lie timent, in addition to lus masters of tecli- 
succtedcd As a loser ot pagan culture and a mque and color Hi' more notess orths pic- 
diliunt builder of forts and cities, Herod ss as tures embrace Interior of the Orphan lis- 
a notable fipiiTe m the Greek and Roman him at hat u)k (1S67), Thr ratthful ton- 
world of Ins time, sshilc as the rcbuilder on a radrs (1870), The tillage Poor (1878) 
mat mficcnt scale of the temple at Jerusalem, The Struggle for Life (1883)1 Tie 

hi did something to recommend Ins dsnasts Trugal Weal 

esen in the cscs of the Jews In accordance Issue, in lass, a controverted question of 
with Herod’s will, lus Linpdom ssas divided lass or fact The sole object of the pleidmp' 
between his three sons Antipas, Philip, and ss ith ss Inch a suit is commenced is to brine, the 
Archcl ius To Antipas, 'that fox’ w ho knew parties to an issue, to define preciscls the m lt- 
c o v ell bos’ to ctirrs fas or ssith the Ro- ter or matters as to ss Inch this arc at variance 
nnn emperors, was given Galilee and Pc- Thcs are 'nd to ‘join i«uc' or to be ‘it i' 
raea, Philip received the most northerls sue’ when m the process ot pleading this have 
pul of the trans Jordamc lerritors, to- arris id at a substantial and well denned dis 
pethcr with Pancas (Caesarea Philippi) , 1 agreement as to law or fact The isspis be 
sslnti \rchclui*, as the principal heir, ob- tween them arc the points of difierence so as- 
tainid Samaria, Judea, and Idumaea Be- ccrtaincd, and the function of the court is to 
cause of the severe vengeance wreaked upon trs these issues and nothing cl'C Sec Pi r sn- 
lns subjects who had opposed hi' claims be- 1 *»r 

fort thi emperor, \rchclaus wa« dithroned Istanbul, «mce carls m 19,0 the ofncial 
and tsihd in Gad, Ins land* being attached name for Constantinople, qs 
to the province of Ssria Thenceforward, ; I* ter, ancient name of the Danube 
cscipt under Herod Acnppa I (41-44 so), Isthmian Gntnes, one of the great alh- 
v ho <rcund the territories of Philip and Ictic festivals of ancient Greece, were held, in 
Antipas, md who'c dominions were thus honor of Poseidon near the l'thmus of Cor- 
eo estmsive with tlio'c of his grandfather, mth Their historical importance if not aciirl 
Judta was governed bs a 'ucci«ion of Ro evistcncc, beg m about s^onc The 'ami con 
man procurator- The Jews chafed under tests were held as at Olsmpn (*cc Ois* pit 
llu in-nlrnci of Roman rule and during the G smis) The H‘tival took place in the first 
proeuratorsliip of Florais ro e in revolt and and third scat- of each OIvnpiad 
appointed ruler- of their own \t the date !»tib, town Serbia The town was cap- 
of Ncros death (68) the Roman general 1 lured bs the Bulgarians in Octolu r on 1 ut 
\c',u«ian sufiductl practicsllv the whole of j recos cred bs the '-aluan* in 1018 p i»oca 
Pa'c-tire I'cept Jerusalem lor nearls two) Iitria, a cossnland md marer* alt of tl e 
via'- the capital had a virtual respite from (former kingdom of \ustrn fo-ninc a p-ma- 
rs»e ral attacl but was torn bs internd 1 sula 't tl e lit ad of the Adria’ic a r r > in tin 
*' dt Meanwhile \e«pasian had become j Italian province of \caem GiUu irei in 
en]H c , and he romrmv'Hincd bis »on Till s eluding the n’ands of % cgha, Chtr«o *> d I u‘ 
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Italian Language and Literature See 


iS) being connected with the repairing, har- 
boring, and piovtsiomng ot the Austrian naval 
forces At the close of World War I, Istm 
was one of the disputed territories m the 
Adriatic controversy and was finallv allotted 
to Italy 

Isturiz, Francesco Xavier de (1790- 
1871), Spanish statesman, was bom m Cadiz 
Because of the part he took in the revolution 
of 1820 he was forced to flee to England, w'hcrc 
he remained till the general amnesty of 1S34 
After his return to Spain he became premier 
and mimstci of foreign affairs (1836), and 
president of the Cortes (183S) He was pre- 
mier again m 1846, and Spanish ambassador 
at the Court of St James (1850-4), at St 
Petersburg (x 856), and at Pans (1863-4) 

Iswar Chandra, (1811-58), Bengalese 
wntcr and social reformer, of Brahman des- 
cent In 1847 he published m Bengali the 
Twenty-five Tales of a Betal, followed by 
Sakuntala (1855) and The Exile of Stta 
(1862) Appointed principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, he devoted himself to edu- 
cational and social reforms, including the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows (1856) He la- 
bored incessantly to better the lot of Ben- 
galese women, and was renowned for lus char- 
ities 

Itacolumite, or Flexible Sandstone, a 
porous, friable sand-rock consisting mainly of 
quartz sand but containing a small amount of 
mica, talc, and chlorite It is light vcllow in 
color, and when cut into thm slabs is slightly 
flexible Beds arc found m the Southern Ap- 
palachians in the United States 

Itagaki, Count Tatsuke (1837-1920), 
Japanese statesman, was born in Shikoku Is- 
land He took an active part in the civil war 
against the Shogunate (1868), and after the 
restoration became an ardent advocate of rep- 
resentative government, establishing a school 
in his native province for teaching the people 
the principles of government He organized 
the first political party in Japan and held sev- 
eial great offices of state In 1898 he with 
Count Okuma formed the first cabinet of the 
Constitutional partv In 1900 he retired to 
private life 

Italian Greyhound, a miniature replica 
of the greyhound The weight vanes from 
four to nine pounds, and the color appears to 
have changed from time to time with the 
fashion Blue and fawn are now probably the 
most popular The points are the same as m 
the greyhound, but the body is somewhat 
fuller in proportion, and the nose shorter 


Italy Language and Literature 
Italics, letters of Italian ongm, as the 
name implies Thev are said to have been in 
imitation of the handw'ntmg of Petrarch, and 
were first used m printing bv Aldus Manutius 
of Venice Thev were cut for him b\ Frances- 
co da Bologna, and used for his editions of 
the classics The first book thus printed was 
the Virgil (1500), and between 1501 and 1558 
six different sizes were produced 
More cursive than ordinary Roman tvpe, 
and containing a large number of tied letters, 
italic tvpe gradually came to be used for spe- 
cial purposes, such as introductions, pre- 
faces, notes, quotations, and indexes, through- 
out a text of Roman tvpe The letters are 
now quite separate from each other The 
type is used to distinguish words phrases, 
or sentences which contrast m some w av with 
their context, words from a foreign language, 
emphatic words which need the help of type 
to show their emphasis, and names of books 
books and periodicals (thus, The Old Curiosity 
Shop ) 

Italy, a republic of Southern Europe, em- 
bracing the peninsula which extends sc from 
the Alps, with Sicily and Sardinia and various 
smaller islands— Elba, Ischia, Capri It is 
bounded on the n by Switzerland and Aus- 
tria on the c bv the Adriatic Sea, on the s bv 
the Mediterranean Sea, and on the w' bv the 
Mediterranean and France The area amounts 
to 110,623 sq m , of which 91,393 sq m belone 
to Italy proper, 9,936 to Sicily, and 9,292 to 
Sardinia This is exclusive of the territories 
awarded Italy bv the terms of the Peace Trea- 
ty 

Topography — Italy may be comcmcntlv 
studied in five sections, (1) the Alps, (2) the 
basm of thePo, (3) the peninsula proper, (4) 
Sicily , (5) Sardinia Of these Sialv and Sar- 
dinia are treated in separate articles (see Sici- 
ly, Sardinia) 

On the northern frontier the Alps sweep 
round m a mighty arc from Nice to Tneste, 
running out m places into Piedmont, Lom- 
bardv, and Venice For the most part thev 
rise steep and abrupt, except where their wall 
is pierced by long, deep vallevs Between the 
Alps and the Apennines spreads the broad 
fertile Lombard-Venetian plain, a neirh level 
country, w'hich differs altogether in character 
from the peninsula to the s , and for a long 
period was politically distinct from it Most 
of this great alluvial tract, which fills nearly 
the whole of Northern Italv, belongs to the 
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In'in of the Vo, it is implied In numerous 
stream- md cinnl«, and is one of the most 
fruitful and flourishinp districts of Ital} The 
principal rivers are fed from the alpine lal cs 
Tlic To rinks for its \olumc of v ater amonp 
the notable risers of 1 'uropc It is navipable 
for tao out of its m , and several of it* 
tributaries arc al<o nas liable Mans of thc«c 
spread out at the foot of the Alps into con'itl- 
( r iblc bodies of v ater, amonp winch art the 
I nto di Garda (137 «q m ) I apo Mopciore 
(Si), ind Como (58) The<c lal cs arc all re- 
mart able for thur depth 
1 he po\ erninc feature of the lonp peninsula, 
which stretches for 750 milts in a southeaster!} 
direction, n the ranpc of th. \pcnnmts These, 
or thur «ucccsst\ c sections, break Italv up into 
several peopraplwcal or political divisions 
*>nuth of the northern section — between the 
I leurian Apennines and the Sea— is the nar- 
row strip of the Riviera, with its picturesque 
semen, penial climate, sub tropical vepeta- 
tion ind stnnc of maritime winter resorts 
(Rordidiira, S in Remo Porto Maunrio, Xcr- 
vi, ‘unli Marphcnla, etc) There, too, arc 
the seaport of Genoa and the chief naval port 
of Spe-ia \ little to the s c of the last named 
w the dooms lime lone r met of the Apuan 
Mp (6 coo feet) which \icld the valuable 
white Carr in nairblc Revond them lie the 
Tuscan hichland< hacked on the nt bv the 
I tru cm \pcnnincs, wludi are crossed hv a 
munificent railuav from Pi'toja to Bolopna 
Tlu wi tun seaboard 01 this district is the 
mahui stneken lowland (‘tritchms. « of Lee- 
horn) 1 now n as the Marimma Neat comrs 
thr h 1 in of the Tiber, flan) cd on the c b\ the 
Ron an \pcnmncs Tlicse spht mlo two 
clams— an 1 a tern and a we Urn, vlndi 
U'dir its hi Jr t elevation in Monte \chno 
(v ua it 1 Ons is the tapped and formerlv 
lawh srcuoioftlie Mini vi 
Iron M01 ’c \n lata (etoa ft), on the 
’■o ill etn Ihi dr* of Tuseanv, a volcanic b»'t 
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nine ranpc continues southward to the ca- 
trcmitv of the Cal ihnan peninsula 

The duel river* of the pimn'ula flow into 
the Tvrrhcman ^ca, but onlv the Tiber (for 
00 m ) and, to a lc-c cxtvnt, the \mo (60 m ), 
\ollurno, and Ganuliano are mutable 

On the \dnatic coa'l line runmnp to over 
i,ooo m , Italv possesses five harbor — \ tnice, 
\ncona, Pola, Trieste, and lirindwi , and at the 
head of the Gulf of Taranto which divides 
the two peninsulas of \puha md Calabria 
(the so-called heel and toe of Italv ) , she has 
the cacdlcnt harbor of Taranto, and on her 
w coast, besides a preat numbe r of d 1 ports, 
the larpcr harbors of Naples, Civita Yccchia 
(the port of Rome), I cjiorn, ^pena Genoa 
and Porto Maunzio Further, Stem po«esscs 
the splendid harbor of Palermo, with others 
at Messma, Catania Siracu'c, Porto rmpe- 
dodc (for Girpenti), Marsala, and Trapani, 
while Sardinia i' chicflv served bv Capliari, 
vv itli Onstano and Porto Torre* 

The pencrdlv warm climate 01 Italv is eon- 
sidcrahlv modified in places b\ the presence 
of the mountain ranpes or the proximitv of 
the sea The plain of the Po open to the lev 
wind* from the Alp' and dosed to those from 
the * , has a cold if short winter while alone 
the Riviera the temperature is as hipli as, and 
sometime* hiuhcr than, that of Rome or 
Naples Throuchout the pcninsul 1 the temper- 
ature is lowered bv the presenre 01 the \pcn- 
nmes, and c ome of the coldest di'lncls of Italv 
arc found in the Marche- and in the \bruzri 
uplands 

With rccard to the rainfall a con'idu-iblc 
difiercncc is observable in the various sections 
of the countrv In thi verv s tlicrc arc but 
tv 0 season' a wet and a drv whereas in 
Northern Italv there arc tv o preitc" and two 
lesser runs period' in the vear no * ram fa!!- 
inc m October and m sp*inp and Ins* in 
winter 

The vr-ctstion of Northm Ilalv i- in the 
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is only in Southern Italy that the Mediter- the anchovy and sardine Sponges are taken 
ranean flora prevails oft Tunis and coral of! Sicilv 

The fauna is extremely limited A vanetv Manufactures — Lack of coal and distance 

of fish and crustaceans occur, there arc al- from the great markets of raw material hate 
most no birds been a great handicap to Italian manufactur- 

Mtnerals— Sulphur, obtained chiefly m Si- mg, but great progress has been made in rc- 
cily, is the chief mineral of Italy, the output cent years m spite of these difficulties The 
amounting to more than a third of the value breeding of silkworms gives occupation to a 
of the total mineral production of the coun- great number of people m Northern Italv, the 
try Zinc and lead are mined m Sardinia , iron manufacture of silk being an industry of first 
in Elba, and in some of the Alpine valleys, importance in Como, Milan, Gergamo, Venice, 
statuary marble at Carrara and Massa Borac- and Northern Italv generally Other unport- 
ic acid is obtained m Tuscany, and salt is ant industries are the manufacture of cottors, 
evaporated m Sardinia, Sicily , and various chieflv in Northern Italy, Tuscany, and Cam 
spots on the coast of Italv proper pama of woolens more generally distributed, 

Agriculture — The predominating industry iron shipbuilding and engineering and mcchan- 
of the country is agriculture, although the in- ical workshops at Term, Savona, Sampier- 
dustry groans under the burden of heavy tax- darena, ISfaples, Pozzuoh, etc , and the manu- 
ation Of the entire area 70 per cent is re- facture of paper, olive oil, wine, sugar, tobac- 
turned as productive, nearly half of this is co, salt, hemp and linen yarns and tissues, 
under cultivation, and some 60 per cent of the leathers, hats, agricultural and other machm- 
workmg classes are engaged in agricultural cry, prepared meats, spirits, pottery and por- 
pursuits Maize is the principal crop of the n , celam, glass (Venice), chemicals, and furm- 
though the production of nee in the Po Valley turc In the manufacture of small metal 
is of considerable economic importance The articles, pottery, enamel, faience and glass, re- 
chief crops of the s and of the islands, all of quinng high artistic skill, Italy takes high rank 
which are more backward than the n , are Milan is the busiest industnal center in the 
the ohve (and olive oil), vine, and wheat, to- country 

gether with fruits (figs, oranges, lemons, aim- Commerce — The commercial expansion of 

onds and chestnuts) Beets are grown for Italy, facilitated by her extensive seaboard, 
sugar, and tobacco, hemp, and flax arc raised good harbors, and railroad connections, has 
on a large scale kept even pace with her manufacturing devcl- 

The area and production of the leading opment The exports consist of silk, cotton, 
crops m 1938 were (m metric tons of 2204 62 hemp, fruits and vegetables, wine, cheese, eggs, 
pounds) as follows wheat, S, 091, 800, barley, hides, sulphur, ohve oil, automobiles, marble, 
247,800, oats, 629,100, rye, 138,800, com, art objects, and coral The imports consist 
3,000,000, sugar beets, 3,314,000, citrus chiefly of coal and coke, wheat, ( raw cotton, 
fruits, 675,000, rice, 36,264 bushels, potatoes, boilers and machinery, timber, raw and man- 
105,517 bushels, tomatoes, 2,341,506 lbs, ufactured silk and cocoons, wrought iron and 
tobacco, 90,389 lbs , cocoons, 70,444 lbs , steel, wool, cured fish, scientific and electrical 
ohve oil, 78,720 gals , and wine, 898,238 gals instruments, hides and cattle 
Effhrts were being made to increase agn- Railways — The natural configuration of 

culture in Ethiopia, a colonv, 1935-41 Italy', with the Apenmne range through 'the 

Forests cover 12,220,306 acres Large areas center of the country, has led to the develop- 
are devoted to hay and grass, and cattle, sheep, ment of two great railway sy stems , one on the 
and goats are raised Northern Italy is famous s w , along the shore of the Mediterranean, and 
for its dairy districts, and large co-operative the other on the ne, following the Adriatic 
dairies have been established, especially in There are also a dozen branches and subsid- 
Lombardy, m Veneto, and m the valley of larv lines crossing the Apennines, and con- 
Aosta The well-knowai Parmesan cheese is nectmg the trunk Imes The total railway 
manufactured from Lombardy to Emilia, Gor- mileage in 1938 was 14,230 of which 10,540 
gonzola m Lombardy, and Gray ere in Pied- m were owned bv the state 
mont Populatton —The total population of Italv, 

Ptshtng employs some 140,000 men, about including the islands of Sardinia, Sicilv , Elba, 
7,000 of whom are engaged in deep-sea fishing, etc , was 45,800,000, in 1946 Since then it is 
principally off the coasts of Sicilv, Tunis, Is- estimated to hav c increased, especiallv through 
tna, and Dalmatia The tunny is the most the return to Italv of at least 70,000 Ital- 
important fish economically and, after that, ians who had been living abroad The 
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(■miration particular^ to the Lotted States Somalihnd, with 139,000 «q m and 450 coo 
h 1 been in former tears enormous The ntim- inhabitant' (including the Bcnadir coa't colo- 
h»» of Italians lit in ft abroad tt as estimated in nt , for which Italt paid the Sultan of Zanzibar 
19) at 9 ,600 poo Emigration 'till outbal- $710000 in 1905), Libta, 5^0 coo m , 
incr the return of citizens Dodecanese Island-, oSt «q m, Ethiopia, 

T duration and Religion — Public education and \lbania 
is free, and is protided bt the 'talc, which Iltslor\ — The name Itolt w as onumallt ap- 
maintain' wliollv or in part the public schools plied to the southern extremitv of the pemn- 
of all rnde< U is compul-orj from the ages of 'ula During the age of the republic it tt as 
'it to fourteen Sccondart education includes extended to the central province- the tern 
internment schools, of several tapes, and tort n 01 the \pcnnincs bcin., 1 nottn as Ct‘- 
p it ate schools There arc 55 universities, ten alpine Gaul It w as m the imperial penod that 
dating from the 13th to earlv 13th ccnlunes, the name first came to include the whole pen- 
amanc them Bologna (from the tear 1200) , in'ula 

Genoa (from 1243), Naples (from 1124), It is difficult to fix an exact date for the end 
Padua (from tm ) , Pavia (from 1300) , Pi'a of Roman and the beginning of Italian hi'tort 
(from mS), Rome (from 1303), and Tunn Barbarian invaders fir«t penetrated into the 
(from itot) \bout 30000 students attend countrv earlv in the 5th ccnturt, but it was 
the*i 2- universities long before thev founded a settled potem- 

Mucli progress has been made in the la«t ment and titular ‘Emperors of the We-t’ 'till 
.s tears in combating illitcract, which was resided in Ilalv In 476, howitcr Odotalar 
vert grtat in the southern province- (Odoacer), a Hcnilian chieftain, deposed the 

Tlie religion of tin 't lie is Roman Catholic h't of the-c emperors and w a- proclaimed 
subject to civil authontv The officials of the king of Italv bt hi' followers, thou Ji he ac- 
clmrcb arc ajipointed bt the Pope but got- I now ledged the superior authontv o f the I ast- 
1 rnmcnl a«gnl 1- nece ' irt in the appointment 1 m emperor- But under Odot akar, and under 
of bi'liop and archbishop- Roman Catholics hi« conqueror and successor Thcodonc I mg of 
number about 41000000, with Protestants, thi 0 troeoth' (40a), the Roman character 
o*,«oa and Jew- 48,000 of administration tv as little chanced Though 

wo, rn nr> 1 Iialv, a constitutional mon- him'clf an \nan Thcodonc was tolerant of 
I - ' i*?i f Iv,np ' lllono Lnaanucl III, had a Roman Catholicism , but the orthodox popu- 
c,< remur Mu'*olim, who took ovir the lation after hi- death (516) gl-dlv welcomed 
I u ' normalh held bv a Cabinet and «o the ri'toration of the authontv of the East- 
ern- etl the government ti' to m ikg its rule cm emperor, Ju'Unian 
(iciator<hip (Vt Historv section) The Two famous Grul gcncraLs Bdi anu r 1 
ran-n *1 aw of io,z gave the vote for mim- Nar u n conquered Italt the latter di.ea'ing 
* *■ t,ic 1 °" rr House to all male citizens and 1 ilhng the Goth chief Totila (s, ) Tin 
arn’’ ° f '" !l who can read and write, countrv was now cot 1 rival b a Grul ofn- 
v ' 0 1 dbtirates ovir 30 >ears In 10 s, cial called an ixarch,’ who resided at Ratm 
, /? 1 %c " lT ' t,W 11 0%cr " crc Riven the ,n > and Ju c tmian ' own code 01 law t -* jn- 
I 1 ” v " lc aid voted, 1946 The conn- troc’uced But onlv 1 few tea's la'c- app'M'rt 

t'cim' at >n ° 16 *nd 60 a f-c *i swarm of inttdc-s tic I oMi-rd* 

M 'V V ,p n P>'al i' Rome Julv n)„t Thev m ter < -cceid d m conqi rang ».e viol- 
’ u ‘ and Mat'lnl bailogho became coum-t \raicc thou.h n-at' ca'l ir - -c- 1 
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dukes, but King Liudprand (713-744) suc- 
ceeded in imposing the royal authority on 
them 

The absence from Italy of any stable au- 
thority left room for an immense development 
in the power of the bishops of Rome, especial- 
ly m their own city and the surrounding coun- 
try Though they still considered themselves 
subjects of the Eastern empire, they tried to 
assert their supremacy over the Eastern 
Church Charlemagne, son of Pepin, called 
into Italy by Pope Adrian (773), conquered 
the Lombards, and was himself proclaimed 
king Finally he was crowned emperor at 
Rome by Pope Leo m (800) , and thus the 
authority of the Eastern emperors was wholly 
shaken off and anew empire set up to embrace 
all Western Europe 

This left Rome merely the nominal capital 
of a large empire, of which Italy was an out- 
lying province Her alien monarchs had httle 
effective power, even when they we^e them- 
selves m the country There was complete an- 
archy in Italy until the establishment of the 
Saxon dynasty of emperors Then Otto 1 
(emperor, 962) and Otto in enforced a tem- 
porary submission upon all the country except 
the extreme south, and tried to reform the 
papacy, which had fallen under the control of 
the Roman aristocratic families, and was sunk 
m the lowest depths of vice and degradation 
But directly their personal influence was re- 
moved, Italy relapsed into anarchy 

But m the latter half of the nth century the 
church itself initiated that reformation which 
the emperors could not effect The Hildebran- 
dme reform, as it was called from the great 
churchman who was its moving spirit (see 
Hildebrand) , must be studied as part of papal 
and imperial history, but as regards purely 
Italian affairs, its effects were momentous In 
the war of investitures both parties strove to 
gam allies in Italy The emperor was sup- 
ported by most of the feudal nobles, especially 
the Roman aristocracy, who resented the in- 
dependence of the reforming popes The pa- 
pacy found on its side the powerful Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany Besides Matilda, the 
Normans of Southern Italy were allies of the 
papacy To strengthen their hold on tlieir new 
dominions, they consented to receive papal in- 
vestiture for them, doing homage and paying 
tribute But v'hen, on the accession (1152) of 
Frederick 1 of Hohenstaufen (Barbarossa) to 
the empire, the papal-imperial quarrel broke 
out afresh, the strongest ally of the papacy 
was a new Italian force, that of the communes, 
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which during the last century had gradual]} 
been coming into prominence 

How much the 1 towns preserved of their 
municipal oigamzation from Roman times we 
cannot determine, but certain resemblances in 
their economic life seem at least to indicate a 
connection between the medmval ‘guild’ and 
the Roman ‘collegium,’ and Lombard influ- 
ence was less felt in the towns than m the 
country The most advanced towns weie the 
great trading cities of the coast, Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, which had wide commercial rela- 
tions, especially m the East At Rome, too, 
there was in the nth century a curious but 
brief attempt to set up a repubhc, under the 
influence of a classical enthusiast, Arnold of 
Brescia But by the end of the century the 
chief towns of Lombardy were sufficiently 
advanced to form a league of their own and 
assist the papacy against the empire When the 
names of the rival German dynasties, Welf 
and Waibhngen, were transported to Italy as 
Guelf and Ghibelhne, it was the Lombard 
league and the papacy which formed the orig- 
inal Guelf party 

Thus, when Frederick 1 reasserted imperial 
rights in Italy, especially the power to appoint 
officials and to collect taxes, and claimed Ma- 
tilda’s inhentance, he came into opposition 
with both the popes and the towns Fiom 
1159-77 the struggle raged fiercely with vary- 
mg fortune Fredenck had at fiist the help 
of some of the towns, jealous of the predom- 
inance of Milan Milan was taken after a long 
siege, and razed to the ground (1162) After- 
wards nearly all the towns were ranged against 
the emperor They built a new city, and by 
the treaty of Constance (1183), extorted prac- 
tical recognition of their autonomy There 
followed for a century the great combat of 
civic independence and industrial progress 
pitted against the forces of feudalism S Italy 
fell under the rule of the new dynasty brought 
in from France, m whose hands the advanced 
stage of administration and civilization which 
had accompanied Hohenstaufen rule disap- 
peared before a revival of feudalism, which 
was to characterize the country for centuries 
Sicily soon (1282) broke away from the 
Trench joke, and estabhshed a dynasty of Ar- 
agonese princes, thus for a considerable penoc 
cutting itself off from the history of Italy 
Meanwhile the fall of the Hohcnstaufcns, 
the long interregnum, and the weakness of the 
later empire left N Italy free to develop along 
its own lines Mutual jealousies and struggles 
for territorial expansion and commercial pre- 
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orate system of alliance and skilful diplomacy 
This was largely the work of the Medici, and 
Lorenzo showed great skill in 'carefully hold- 
ing the balance, and warding off the danger of 
French intervention But this artificial ar- 
rangement had no real strength to hold Ital\ 
together , and it was Francesco Sforza, the rul- 
er of Milan, who, out of personal hatred, invit- 
ed Charles vm of France to put into force the 
claims to Naples which he had inherited from 
the dukes of Anjou Charles was young and 
adventurous he swept across the country un- 
resisted, allowing Florence to drive out the 
Media and Pisa to recover her liberty, and 
Naples xx’as his almost without a struggle 
(1404) Next Venice, weakened by the Turk- 
ish wars, in W'hich she was fast losing her 
Eastern dominions, hated by everj one for her 
greed and self-suffiaencv, was attacked by a 
league of European powers, and lost her main- 
land dominions in a few weeks (1509) Though 
she regained her possessions when the league 
fell to pieces, she never recovered her former 
strength 

The next fifty years were mainly occupied 
with a struggle of France and her enemies for 
the Milanese duchv, which ended in 1559 This 
contest formed part of the European strife 
between her and the house of Hapsburg Leo 
x a Media, obtained Spanish help to restore 
his family to Florence, overthrowing the re- 
public W'hich had been established there, large- 
la under the influence of Savonarola When 
the alliance of Clement an, another Media, 
with France had led to the terrible sack of 
Rome by German landsknechts (1527), Flor- 
ence again revolted , but in spite of her brave 
resistance, she was recaptured, and was re- 
stored to the Media, w’ho afterw ards obtained 
(1555) the title of grand-dukes of Tuscany 

After the fall of Florence there is little real 
Italian history to record Itah seemed dead, 
exhausted by her early development and the 
vehement splendor of her short life Her bril- 
liant people were sunk in apathy under the 
rule of foreign princes, who, with complete 
disregard for their welfare, treated her states 
as counters m the diplomatic game 

In Savoy and Piedmont there was a sem- 
blance of national life, because the rulers w ere 
native, and goxerned wath commendable up- 
rightness Territorial expansion w as their con- 
stant ambition, and though often nearly 
crushed bx France, and losing to her the w’est- 
em part of their dominions, the\ expanded 
eastw ards into Lombardv, and took adx antage 
of the w’ar of the Spanish Succession to ob- 
tain Sardinia with the title of king (1719) 


Venice and Genoa, losing the last of their 
Eastern possessions to the Turks, pre«tr\ cd the 
independence of insignificance Milan fell to 
the empire and went to Philip n of Spain in 
1541 The European pow ers continued to treat 
it as their battlefield, with constant campaigns 
m which the natives had no intei cst, but in 
w’hich thev suftered heavily Till the end of the 
17th Centura Spam ruled the peninsula Mil- 
an, Naples, and Sinlv belonged to her, the 
smaller princes of Central Itah were under 
her influence, the papacy depended upon her 
as the leading Roman Catholic power 
The war of the Spanish Succession (1700 
13) led to a change in the rulers of Italy, and 
to a slight change m her condition Austna 
succeeded to the Spanish dominions, and 
though in 1738 she had to guc ud the Two 
Sicilies to a junior branch of the Spanish 
Bourbons, she remained the dominant power, 
controlling the smaller states 
It W’as the Napoleonic in\ asions which first 
stirred the lethargic mass into consciousness of 
life, forang the ideas of the Ficnch revolution 
upon the people In 1796 the conqueror first 
sw’cpt into Italy, driving the Austrians before 
him, Nice and Sax oy he had seized for France, 
Lombardx and part of Central Italx he consti- 
tuted into the Cisalpine Republic, and the 
Genoese district into the Ligurian Republic, 
after the French model Venice he forced to 
surrender its libcrtx’, and then tossed it care- 
lesslx to Austria as a bnbe for acknowledging 
the independence of bis republics After his 
departure Tuscany and Piedmont were an- 
nexed to France, the king of the latter retiring 
to Sardinia When the Austrians again in- 
vaded Italy , the unstable republics fell rapidlx 
before them, but in 1800 Napoleon returned, 
bringing his whole armx oxer the St Bernard 
pass Defeating the Austrians at Marengo, lie 
re-established the Cisalpine (now called the 
Italian) Republic, of which he himself became 
president Venice W’as taken from Austna, 
Naples w as made a kingdom first for Joseph 
Bonaparte, then for Joachim Murat (1S0S), 
the temporal power of the popes xxas abol- 
ished 

It xvas for the Italians a time of great matc- 
nal prospentx, and a axil libcrtx hitherto 
unknow n , though there w as little political lib- 
erty, since, after Napoleon became emperor, 
he w as crowned king of Italy , and the consti- 
tution of the Italian republic fell into abex- 
ance The kingdom of Itah fell xvith its king 
The old gox’emmcnts were restored, Venice 
falling to Austria, Genoa to Savox The for- 
mer rulers came back determined to crush out 
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aea at Lissa, the triumph of Prussia was so toward Tripoli lest it should be invaded b> 
'omplcte that, by the Peace of Prague, Venice the French from their neighboring protector- 
was surrendered to Italy ate of Tunis At Tripoli Italy had certain con- 

Romc it was less easy to secure because of cessions which were being abused by the 
che opposition of Romm Catholic opinion Tuiks Italy sounded the Great Powers as to 
throughout Europe French soldiers had pro- her move to protect her rights, and with their 
tccted the Pope since 1849 In 1862 Garibaldi consent she issued an ultimatum to the gov- 
prepared to make a dash on the Papal States, ernment at Constantinople announcing her 
but the government felt obliged to stop Ium intention to occupy Tripoli and Cyrene, war 
He was sunounded on Mount Aspromonte was declared on Sept 29, 1911, and within a 
and taken prisoner The withdrawal of the week the Tripolitan coast had been blockaded, 
French troops from Rome (1864) was only the port of Tripoli bombarded and captured, 
procured by a promise to respect the Papal an army of 40,000 Italians landed, md a num- 
Statcs, and by the transference of the capital bei of small Tmkish war vessels sunk A Roy- 
from Turin to Floienct In spite of the pro- il decree issued Nov 5 annexed the terntoiy 
hibitions of the government, Ganbaldi made to the Italian Crown In the southern ASgcan 
another attempt on Rome m 1867 , but Napo- the Dodecanese Islands, including Rhodes, 
Icon sent more French troops, and Garibaldi were occupied 

was defeated at Montana, and forced to with- By the end of December, 19x1, the Powers 
draw realized that Turkish resistance to the inva- 

It was not till the fall of the French empire, sion of Tripoli was ineffective and succeeded 
m 1871, that the Italian government could act in inducing the Ottoman Empire to cede Tn- 
frecly As Pius ix refused to give up the tem- poll and accept an Italian indemnity Peace 
poial power, the Italian government took the was agreed upon at Ouchy, Switzerland, Oct 
capital by force, and Pius withdrew to the 15, 1912, and signed at Berlin, Oct 18 By this 
Vatican, wheic he remained in voluntary con- treaty the Poitc acknowledged the sovereign- 
fincmcnt, a course followed by his successors ty of Italy over Tripolitann, henceforth to 
Leo vm , Pius \ , Benedict vv , and Pius xr , be known as Libia Italiana (Tripoli and 
until the establishment by the Lateian Treaty Cvrenaica) while Italv was to surrender 
m 1929 of the Vatican City the Dodecanese when Turkey had com- 

Victor Emmanuel n (king of Sardinia, plctcly withdrawn from Libia During the 
1849, of United Italy, 1861-78) devoted him- War the Triple Alliance had been renewed 
self to the development of internal affairs and for twelve vears after its expiration m 1914 
the maintenance of peace Humbert (1878- The electoral law of 19x2 made universal 
1900) , his successor, well-intentioned and gen- manhood suffrage effective, onl> the illiterate 
erous, but not great, was beloved by his peo- wuth unfinished military seivice being barred 
pie During his reign the Triple Alliance (see This increased the electorate from three to 
Alliances) was formed, and twice renewed eight millions and the Socialist vote from 329,- 
Dunng his reign, also, considerable effort was 000 to 825,000 

made to develop a colonial dominion on the Scarcely had the country settled down after 
Red Sea coast Waste of money and disaster the brief war with Turkey than Serbia’s am- 
was the result, culminating in a terrible defeat bitions threatened peace In November, 1912, 
at the hands of the neighboring Abvssimans at she had announced her intention of securing 
Adua (1896), in which 4,000 Italians were a port on the Adriatic and later had taken 
killed When Humbert was assassinated by possession of Durazzo Serbia being closely 
an anarchist on July 29, 1900, his only son allied to Russia, this move threatened Italy’s 
succeeded to the throne as Victor Emmanuel sphere of influence on the Adriatic Austna- 
m On Dec 28, 1908, a terrible earthquake, Hungary was also deeply interested and with 
followed by a tidal wave, almost completely Germany, thiough the Triple Alliance, dc- 
dcstroved Messina and Reggio manded that the status quo on the Adriatic 

Until the advent of the Young Turks to be not disturbed The autonomy of Albania 
power in Turkey, the foreign policy of Italy was declared necessary to the European Con- 
had been concerned mainly with Austria, her cert, and this declaration was accepted by the 
traditional enemy in spite of the Triple Alii- London Conference, Dec 20, 1912 On Aug 
ance The German demonstration at Agadir, 9, 1913, Austria notified Italy of an intended 
Morocco, in Julv 19x1, showing that the attack upon Serbia and ordered fulfilment of 
Pow ers w r ere bent on settling the status of the the pledge of the Triple Alliance This Italy 
North African States, caused Italv to turn refused on the ground that Austria would be 
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tl p i .rc**nr md lint llir Mlnncc si a* in' 
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attitude of Parliament permitted no reinforce- 
ments to be sent to Albania, however, so the 
Italian forces were dm en from their posts and 
finally evacuated Valona (Avlona), holding 
only the island of Saseno off the harbor 

About this time the middle class began to 
assert itself Lacking a rallying point, it had 
so far been indifferent to the conflicting po- 
litical issues and even to Communism and an- 
archy A rallying point, in the shape of the 
Fascismo of Mussolini (see Fascism) now pre- 
sented itself, as the avowed enemy of Com- 
munism and the proclaimed upholder of the 
law 

In June the unpopularity of Count Sforza’s 
foreign policy became manifest and Giohtti 
with the rest of the cabinet resigned rather 
than attempt to palliate it, and on July 4 he 
was succeeded bj r Ivanoe Bonomi, a former 
militant Socialist and editor of the Avanti 
The last four months of the year Mere filled 
with sporadic clashes between the radicals and 
Fascismo, principally fatal in Modena, Rome 
and Trieste The whole a car was significant 
as being the 600th anniversary of Dante’s 
death, with memorial observances all over the 
world, and with special ceremonies at Raven- 
na, send in Florence 

Toward the close of 1921 a conference of 
200,000 Fascisti v as held in Rome where an 
attempt was made to eliminate the irrespon- 
sible clement, and a definite political organiza- 
tion was established with Benito Mussolini at 
Its head His avowed objects were the destruc- 
tion of Bolshevism, the reorganization of the 
country’s economic forces, and the rehabilita- 
tion of Italian influence abroad Under his di- 
rection the Fascist! early in 1922 began their 
work they met the oiganized terrorism of the 
radicals with better organized violence, and 
their methods to provide against strikes and 
to combat Communism revealed for the first 
time the constructive elements of Fascismo at 
work A second congress of the organization 
held in Naples showed both the militant and 
popular power of Fascismo and a unanimous 
disposition to delegate this pow’er to one man 
—Mussolini Meanwhile, m February Bon- 
omi had resigned, and was succeeded by Sig- 
nor Facta From Julv 19 until he finally re- 
signed in October, Facta reconstructed the 
cabinet three times 

Ow’ing to the inability of the government to 
establish order, to the struggle bew’ccn Fas- 
cismo and the radicals for supremacy, a triple 
choice now confronted the king should he 
surrender the throne to the Reds, should he 
take the advice of the Facta Ministry and 
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help to bolster up the old order by declaring 
martial law’ (either of w'hich meant civil war), 
or should he summon to Rome to form a gov- 
ernment the most popular man m Italv, a man 
w’ho, because of this popularity , could regen- 
erate both the Roval prerogatix e and the pres- 
tige of the nation He chose to accept the res- 
ignation of the Facta government, and to sum- 
mon Mussolini to Rome, where, on Oct 29, 
he took the oath to sovereign and constitution, 
and formed a new government In spite of 
fears abroad and the demands of extreme Fas- 
cist! the new’ Premier proceeded cautiously’ he 
neithei defied Yugoslavia, annexed Albania, 
nor challenged England’s nght to Malta On 
the contrary, he summoned a coalition min- 
istry’ and merely set about correcting the 
abuses of the old order, at the conferences of 
Lausanne and London he asserted the claims 
of Italy in a dignified but firm manner 
Early in its career the new’ government ob- 
tained from sovereign and Parliament the 
grant of plenary’ powers from November 
1922 to December 31, 1923, by w’hich it could 
govern by decrees The decrees w’hich eman- 
ated u ere reformative, corrective, and measur- 
ably constructive, but not revolutionary In 
November a new electoral law’ w r as promul- , 
gated, based on the principle of securing ma- 
jority rule in the Chamber without constant 
obstruction to legislation due to mixed min- 
ority representation B\ this law’ the party 
which obtained 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of votes w’as to receive tw’o-thirds of the 
535 seats, the balance w’as to be divided 
among the other parties in proportion to the 
number of votes each cast The election held 
m Apnl, 1924, gave the Fascista government 
375 of the 53$ seats Although the obvious ob- 
ject of this law had been to produce a practi- 
cally unopposed government majority, there is 
no doubt that this majority represented the al- 
most unanimous will of the people 
On Dec 31, 1923, Mussolini had resigned 
the dictatorship, and the expiration of the 
government’s plenary pow ers had left this al- 
ternative cither a continuance of those pow- 
ers or a law’ providing it with a sympathetic 
legislature When tw’o vears later, accusa- 
tions came from the dwindling opposition and 
from publicists abroad that the Chamber of 
April, 1924 no longer represented the will of 
the people, a new law’ was promulgated, in 
January, 192 5, reviving, with some modifica- 
tion, the old electoral sj’stcm, but by’ this time 
Fascismo W’as ^strong enough to make this 
concession to its opponents 
Nevertheless, the year 1924, which marked 
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the transition of rascismo from i reform to a 
rev olutionary government, was not to pass 
without a conspicuous although transitory 
loss of prestige to the institution When Fas- 
asmo first came mto povv er it liad neither press 
nor news bureau In the creation of the latter 
certain delinquents were employed, who 
turned the bureau into a ‘Cheka’ for political 
and personal vengeance Members of this 
‘Cheka’ kidnapped and probablv murdered 
the Socialist leader Mattcotti in June The ar- 
rest of their instigators caused confessions 
from the latter that Mussolini 'had known all 
about it’ Three months of acute crisis fol- 
low cd in which there w ere increasing demands 
for a return to the old order answered by a 
reorganization of the government and its 
branches and the entry of Liberal members 
into the cabinet and ending with the murder 
of the Fascista deputy Cas«alini 
In November, 19251 the funding of Italy’s 
war debt to the United States somewhat re- 
vived Mussolini’s prestige but the year ended 
with a sharp fall in the exchange value of the 
lira and a fev ensh suspense, even among the 
supporters of Tasasmo, as to the outcome of 
the Mattcotti investigation On the other 
hand, the appointment of a committee of 15 
to reform the national constitution showed 
that the time had passed when Fiscismo might 
have surrendered to the old order with its 
pseudo normalcy Trom a national corrective 
agency, it had become a reformative, from rc- 
formative it was now proceeding to establish 
a new theory of government by the ‘anstos,’ 
or best 

Aside from the funding of Italy's war debts 
to the United States and England, 1925 was 
marked by a trade treaty with Germany, the 
settlement of the Jubaland dispute with Eng- 
land, and the recognition of Italian sovereign- 
ty over the Egyptian territory of Jarabub In 
this year there was a second attempt to assas- 
sinate Mussolini The fifth attempt made in 
October, 1926, inspired a revival of capital 
punishment, for attempts against the life of the 
sovereign or his Prime Minister 
This year also saw an increase m the pres- 
tige of Fascismo and Mussolini, both at home 
and abroad The Fascista Labor Bill of 
March brought all labor unions and capital 
corporations under the laws and prohibited 
stnkes and lockouts Early m 1927 definite 
steps were taken both by the government and 
the Council of Fascismo to root out the most 
violent and intransigeint elements from the 
organization 

The first half of 102} was particularly 


memorable as showing the economic and cul 
tural results of the Fascista regime In Febru- 
ary there w as an active readjustment of Ital- 
ian national finances under Count Volpi, the 
finance minister, the consolidation of the 
floating debt was earned out wathout any 
disturbance of business, the Lictor Loan pro- 
duced over $300,000,000, mostly from sub- 
scriptions of less than $1 ,000 , reports of 1926 
showed that the hitherto unfavorable trade 
balance had been reduced, that the harvests 
bad been abundant as never before, due to sci- 
entific cultivation, and that importations of 
coal had been reduced on account of the aug 
mentation of water-power Finallv, without 
any official announcement of stabilization, the 
gov emment decided to preserve the lira at its 
current exchange value — about 20 to the dol- 
lar 

On the 2,681st anniversary of the founding 
of Rome, a ‘Charter of Labor* was promul- 
gated, completely changing the status, func- 
tions, and character of the government in 
all departments After various cabinet reor- 
ganizations dating from the Autumn of 1923 
when the portfolios were reduced from 16 to 9, 
the title of Benito Mussolini, Duce of Tascis- 
mo, became ‘Head of the Government’ with 
the portfolios of State, Foreign Affairs, Interi- 
or, War, Nav y , Aeronautics, and Corporations 

Since Fascism swept away the old order of 
things in Italv and introduced a new political 
s> stem of national organization, the dynamic 
figure of Benito Mussolini had overshadowed 
the King and cv cry branch of gov ernment It 
may be pointed out that not every one in Italy 
was a Fascist, to become one it was necessary 
to enroll, take the oath, and pav dues Those 
who were not in sympathy with Fascism had 
to keep their dislike a secret, for there could 
be but one political party — that of Fascism — 
all others were sternly prohibited 

The rigorous censorship of the press en- 
forced by Mussolini provoked the editors and 
publishers of suppressed newspapers in Italy 
to file a strong protest with the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations (1927) for submission 
to the International Press Conference, assert 
ing that such censorship was a barrier to m 
tcmational understanding and also harmful 
to the interests of Italy 

In 1928, the old governmental plan of elec- 
tion to assemblies was done away, and the 
Fascist Grand Council, comprising 35 to 
40 members, headed by Premier Mussohm, 
became the deliberative court empowered to 
select candidates, now reduced to 400 m num 
ber These 400 are selected by the Council 
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irom numbers suggested by Fascist organiza- 
tions and productive industries to represent, 
not geographical constituencies, but all of 
them— the nation — as a whole Candidates 
max also be nominated (not more than 200) 
by cultural associations, in addition to which, 
the Grand Council may also select candidates 
outside of the lists presented to it The list of 
the 400 being finally decided upon, they are 
presented to the electorate m one block, and 
the votei can but register ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to elect 
or reject at once 400 candidates The novel 
method of voting for a corporate legislature 
was first tried m the elections of March, 1929 
and resulted m a Fascist victory 
It was not until 1928 that the Grand Coun- 
cil, after being in existence for si\ years, se- 
cured a legal standing m constitutional law 
By special legislation this body was designated 
‘the supreme organ of government,’ service on 
which is gratuitous and privileged, the Pre- 
mier convokes it, presides, and dictates the 
agenda No quorum is required , its meetings 
arc secret and all its decisions valid m law 
Friction developed during 1928 between 
Church and State over education A great 
organization of Boy Scouts (the ‘Balkla’), 
had grown up under Fascism, besides which 
there was also a ‘Catholic Boy Scouts’ organ- 
ization As Fascism claimed absolute mon- 
opoly in the training of youth, the Cathohc 
Scouts were regarded as an encroachment on 
State preserves The Government took steps 
to end the anomaly and harsh criticisms 
passed between Vatican and Fascist news- 
papers A compromise was finally arrived at, 
and the Church was left m charge of religious 
instruction and the Government’s functions 
limited to physical and cultural education 
Perhaps the most ambitious achievement of 
Premier Mussolini was the settlement of the 
old feud between Church and State which had 
smoldered ever since 1870 At the Lateran 
Palace in Rome, on Feb 11, 19*9. representa- 
tives of the Government and the Vatican met 
and signed the histone document which, in a 
limited measure, restored the temporal power 
of the Popes Premier Mussolini represented 
the King, and Cardinal Gasparn, Pope Pius 
XI The instrument then signed formed a 
concordat designed to regulate all future re- 
lations between the kingdom and the Holv 
Sec King Victor Emmanuel signed the docu- 
ment on Mav 27, and it became law on the 
following daj See Vatican Cm 
Vital statistics of the Italian people were 
published in May, i93°i bx the Central Sta- 
tistical Institute at Rome The population, 


according to the census of Dec 31, 1928, was 
41,168,000, Italian-born residents outside of 
the Kingdom and m the colonies were given 
as 9,168,36 7, of w’hich number 7,674,583 re- 
sided m North and South America, in Euro- 
pean countries there were 1,267,841, m Africa, 
188,702, in Oceania, 27,657, m Asia, 9,674 
Counting the totals, it appeared that there 
were about 50,000,000 Italians m the xvorld, 
and it was stated that the home population 
was normally growing at the rate of over 
400,000 annually Speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies in May, 1927, Mussolini predicted 
a home population of sixty millions by 1940 

The Naval Limitation Conference held in 
London in 1930 left in its wake a serious con- 
troversy between Italy and France After 
almost a year’s negotiation, it was announced 
in March, 1931, that the two nations had ar- 
rived at an agreement As published, the 
terms gave France a total tonnage of 670,000 
and Italy 441,000 m 1936, and an efficient 
tonnage of 586,000 for France and 436,000 
for Italj , leaving France a 150,000-ton margin 
of superiority 

Industrial affairs claimed the chief attention 
of the Fascist leaders in the carlv months of 
1933, With new law's regulating priva'tc capi- 
tal, the abolishment of tjic Chamber of Depu- 
ties, with the transfer of its powers to the 
newly created Council of Corporations, and 
new trade agreements Repeating that his aim 
was international peace, Mussolini endeavored 
to put into operation a Four-Power Pact 
which should seek to maintain, through an 
agreement between Trance - , Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy, an era of peace m Europe 
for ten years Laws governing farming groups 
were put into operation near the end of the 
year, and a Soviet-Itahan treaty of non- 
aggression and trade was signed 

During 1935, Mussolini’s interest m foreign 
relations continued Incidents that had occur- 
red on the border of Italian Somaliland and 
Ethiopia were the forerunners of war, and 
troop shipments to Afnca were increased, 
while Ethiopia appealed to the League, at the 
same time asserting readiness to fight if need 
be England’s answ er w as to mass a pow erful 
fleet and air force m the Mcdi’errancan, while 
the League of Nations prepared to impose 
sanctions At home Mussolini stressed the 
building up of organizations for j oulh to en- 
roll bojs from eight j ears old up and the im- 
portance of the family, with preference for 
marned men in official positions and constant 
encouragement of increase in the size of the 
family By the first part of April, 1935, both 
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Italv ancf Ethiopia were concentrating troops 
near the border Sept 10 Mussolini ordered 
mobilization of 10,000,000 Italians 
Under General Emilio de Bono, on Oct 6, 
193S, Italian troops captured Aduwa Rome 
was also notified of the capture of nearby Adi- 
grat, and of Wayeta by the Italian Eastern 
Army operating on the French Somaliland 
border Makale was taken by General de 
Bono on Nov 13 Addis Ababa was captured 
on Maj 5, 1936, and May 9 Mussolini pro- 
claimed that Ethiopia had been annexed to 
Italy Ethiopia fell on Nov 27, 1936 
The Rome-Berhn-Toky o Axis was estab- 
lished in 1937, and Mussolini became insistent 
for a share of the Mediterranean possessions 
and interests of France and Great Britain His 
hand was strengthened in 1939, by Franco’s 
victory in the Spanish Civil War In 1939 his 
armed forces grabbed Albania 
Public opinion m Italy was strongly op- 
posed to Communism Thus, the announce- 
ment that Germany had signed a pact with 
Russia m Aug, 1939 tended to weaken the 
bonds between Italy and the Nazis However, 
on June 11, 1940, when Germany had beaten 
France to her knees, Mussolini declared war 
or France, lining up with the Nazis In the 
fall of 1940 Italy invaded Greece but her 
troops were routed and she was held at bay 
along the Albanian coast In the spring of 
1941 Germany came to her rescue and Greece 
was defeated In Africa the English overran 
Eritrea and Somaliland and early in 1940 
drove the Italians out of eastern Libya but 
retreated to Egypt when Nazi troops rein- 
forced the Italians Nov 7, 1942 American 
forces landed in French N Africa, and by 
May 12, 1943, the Allies had driven Germans 
and Italians back to Europe Next, wide- 
spread air raids were aimed at Italian terri- 
tory, Sicily was seized and Southern Italy in- 
xaded Mussolini resigned July 25, and 
Marshal Pietro Badogho became prime min- 
ister In September Italy surrendered The 
Allies set up a military government, assisted 
by the Roy al Government, whose head was 
Crown Prince Umberto , King Victor Emman- 
uel m went into retirement Gradually the 
Allied armies gained ground in central Italy 
In April 1943 Mussolini and some of his fol- 
lowers were caught and executed Italy be- 
came a repubhc m 1946 
Italy Language and Literature Ital- 
ian is one of the Romance languages , and was 
the latest in developing from the Latin For a 
variety of reasons, literary and political, Tus- 


can (and especially Florentine) has been the 
classical literary tongue of the peninsula al- 
most from the beginning of the national litera- 
ture 

The earliest monuments of Italian litera- 
ture belong to the first half of the thirteenth 
century The first important and collective 
phenomenon is the mass of lyrical poetry pro- 
duced by the Sicilian school This derives di- 
rectly from the Provencal troubadours, and 
it was at Palermo, at the brilliant court of the 
Emperor Fredenck n, that the Provencal 
methods were first translated into Italian In 
the second half of the century the seat of 
this lyrical poetry was transferred to Central 
Italy , while Northern Italy showed a prefer- 
ence for didactic and moral subjects 

Italian prose begins about the year 1230 In 
addition to a number of translations, we have 
the epistles of Guittone of Arezzo, divers 
chronicles, didactic works, and, above all, 
the short tales collected under the titles 
Conti d'Antichi Cavaliert (20) and Novelltno 
(100) 

If we regard the foregoing as the period of 
the beginnings, we may roughly characterize 
the penod that follows (1283-1348) as the 
age of Dante Guinicelli had introduced 
thought into his lyrics, and this mingling of 
idealized lo\e and philosophy was developed 
in Tuscany by the school of the dolce stil 
nnovo, whose foremost representatives were 
Guido Cavalcanti (1263-1300) and his friend 
Dante Alighieri (1263-1321) The most per- 
fect expression of the lyncal movement is to 
be found in the Vita Nuova and Cansontere 
of Dante Beautiful as are these works, and 
important as is the Convivio for the history 
of philosophy , the De Vulgan Eloquentia for 
the history of philology, and the De Mort- 
al ehia for the history of the church and state, 
it is the Commedia (called Divtna by pos- 
terity) that entitles Dante to rank as the 
greatest poet of Italy, and as one of the three 
masterpoets of the world For passion and 
wisdom, for style, and as the expression of a 
mighty personality and of a great age, this 
wondrous narrative of a journey through hell, 
purgatory, and paradise has never been sur- 
passed Needless to say, the fact that Italy 
produced her greatest literary work at so 
early a period was an important factor in the 
fixing of her literary language, while Dante’s 
style, chastened on the model of the classics, 
was the earliest fruit of modem classical 
study, and a mighty harbinger — if, indeed, it 
was not the starting point — of the Renais- 
sance 
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The next hundred years paved the way for 
the Renaissance Humanistic studies may be 
traced back 'into the 9th century, but if we 
exclude Dante, the first important Italian hu- 
manist was perhaps Albertmo Mussato (1261- 
1329), with his Latin chronicles and the Latin 
tragedy Eccertmis Giovanni del Virgiho is 
interesting chiefly for his bucolic correspon- 
dence with Dante Far greater thah these was 
Francesco Pctrarca (1304-74), whose familiar 
epistles, historical fragments, Africa (an epic), 
and contemplative works are written in Latin, 
and testify to a great knowledge of all per- 
taining to Rome Greek studies, too, were 
furthered by him But it is, of course, as a 
lyrical poet that Petrarch has come down to 
posterity, and that his influence throughout 
Europe was so prodigious The next mighty 
figure of the classical revival is Giovanni Boc- 
caccio (1313-75), whose Latin works on the 
genealogy of the gods and on the famous men 
and women of antiquity are monuments of 
lcarnmg He distinguished himself also as a 
Dante lecturer and biographer, and his Amo- 
rosa Vistone testifies to Dante’s influence The 
Decamcrone has caused Boccaccio’s other nar- 
ratives in prose and verse to be forgotten save 
by the student, and this collection of one hun- 
dred prose tales marks the highest achieve- 
ment of the genre The style is no less admir- 
able in its way than the knowledge of human 
nature and the humanity displayed, and the 
book served as a source from which great 
writers of every nation borrowed their plots 
The period produced numerous imitators of 
the three great Tuscans, and these aimed at 
pleasing the people rather than the learned 
The lyricists are scarcely worthy of mention 
Boccaccio had a distinguished disciple in Fran- 
co Sachetti (c 1330-1400) Popular, too, were 
the didactic efforts of Jacopo Passavanti 
(1300-59) and S Catherine of Siena (1347- 
80) In the first half of the 15th century, 
again, while the large majority of the human- 
ists, men of the greatest gifts, were carrying on 
the classical tradition in Latin works which 
cannot be dealt with here, some of them 
realized the importance of introducing some- 
thing of the manner and matter of the ancients 
to the people by speaking to them m their 
own tongue Foremost among these w ere that 
universal genius Leon Battista Alberti (1407- 
72) , with his Della Famigha, and Matteo Pal- 
micn (1406-75), with his Della Vila Civile 
Among the people themselves, of course, the 
popular aspects of literature were ne\er ne- 
glected The Florentine Domenico di Gio- 
vanni, called ‘H Burchiello’ (1404-48), wrote 


a number of so icttt candati of a jocose and 
burlesque description, deahng with contem- 
porary matters The wandering improvisators 
Niccolo, the ‘blind man of Aiezzo’ (d 1440), 
and Antonio di Megho (1384-1448) belong to 
the same class ’ The artificial love poetrv as- 
sumed a more popular character m the songs 
of Lionardo Giustimam (1388-1446), and the 
French epics, which had long been sung in the 
public squares by mountebanks, were written 
down by Andrea Magnabotti of Barbenno in 
a prose version which is still popular 
The priests naturally opposed the humanists 
for preferring the classics to Holy Writ and 
the holy legends, and Giovanni Dominici 
(1356-1419) led the attack Finally, there were 
several waters of tales who carried on the 
tradition of Boccaccio And now we come to 
the glorious period of the Renaissance (rough- 
ly from 1450-1580) In Florence, at the court 
of the Media, the Neo-Platonic ideas had 
found a home since the days of Cosimo, who 
had encouraged Marsiho Fiano ( 1433 - 39 ) t0 
study this philosophy Cosimo’s grandson 
Lorenzo (1449-92), who ruled from 1469, de- 
veloped the movement, and m the ’seventies 
the Platonic Academy was founded, the two 
greatest members of which, Fiano and Pico 
della Mirandola (1463-94), adapted Plato and 
Aristotle to current ideas Lorenzo himself was 
no mean poet Poliziano ( 1454-94), whose 
genius was fostered by Lorenzo, w r as a classical 
scholar of brilliant attainments He wrote 
much beautiful poetry, both m Latin and 
Italian The legend of Orfeo, treated in the 
form of a rapprcsentazionc, and the Stance 
per la Giostra are among the gems of Italian 
literature Another of Lorenzo’s protlgis was 
Luigi Pula (1432-84), whose M organic Mag- 
gtore celebrates the deeds of the French epics 
m ottava rtma In man> ways he breathes 
the spirit of his predecessors, the mountebanks, 
espeaally m the simplicity and directness of 
his manner , his greatest distinction is his hu- 
mor Again, it was Lorenzo who called to 
Florence the great Savonarola (1452-98) At 
the Neapolitan court there was a parallel 
movement Giovanni Pontano (1426-1503) > 
head of the Neapolitan Academy, wrote only 
in Latin, but no one since the classical period 
has handled it with greater beauty of style 
His friend Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-153°) 
composed in Italian as well as in Latin His 
Arcadia (c 1481) became the model of all the 
later pastoral romances In the north tins ten- 
dency to uninspired Petrarchism was even 
more marked (Bdhnaom, etc ) The only 
great northern poet of this early Renaissance 
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period v as Bojardo (1434-94) , whose Orlando 
Innamoralo treats the same themes as Pula’s 
poem, in a totally different spirit The courtly 
manner, the Breton mystic element, and classi- 
cal features are woven into the original 
groundwork, with the result that we have 
here the first romantic epic 
The second or classical period of the Renais- 
sance is distinguished, by one national, classi- 
cal, literary tongue We may pass over the 
theoretical aspect of this question and the 
struggle between the punsts headed by Bembo 
(who maintained Florentine of the 14th cen- 
tury to be the one literary tongue) and those 
who favored the introduction of forms from 
other dialects Suffice it to say that the former 
triumphed Ariosto (1474-1532), if compared 
with Bojardo, marks this change most com- 
pletely He is superior to his predecessor 
(whose theme lie continues) in imagination, 
and he breathes more fully the spirit of the 
Renaissance, but it may be doubted whether 
these qualities would have helped the Orlando 
Ftirioso to triumph through the ages if it had 
not been for the absolute perfection of its 
manner Ariosto’s other w orbs — the comedies, 
Ijncs, and satires — would have sufficed for a 
smaller reputation Niccolo Machiavelh 
(1469-1527) is the exponent of the statesman- 
ship of his age, and has sometimes been 
wrongly held responsible for advocating a 
state of things he was merely describing His 
works of this class are based on a close and 
penetrating study of Roman antiquity and of 
his own age Among his minor works the 
Sfandragola is one of the most bnlhant come- 
dies of the time Francesco Guicaardim 
(1483-154°) wrote dispassionate and masterly 
histones of Florence and Italy The notonous 
Pietro Arctmo (1492-1536) represents the age 
m its utter lack of moral consaousnoss, no less 
than m its wonderfully developed resthctic 
sense The former element is display cd in his 
comedies and dialogues, the latter in his trag- 
edv of Orazta, while both qualities are con- 
spicuous m the valuable collection of letters 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) may be 
accounted one of the most eminent Petrarch- 
i'ts in an ace which numbered among its Ivnc 
poets waters of the stamp of Guidicaom, 
loin, Caro, Della Casa, Alamanm, Vittona 
Colonni, and — greatest and deepest of all — 
Torquato Tasso and Michael Angelo In prose 
the classical theories are best represented bv 
the letters of \rctmo, Bembo and Caro, and 
ov tw 0 mastcrlv treatises on manners in dia- 
logue form — the Cortegtano of Baldassarc 
Castiglionc (1478-1529) and the Galateo of 


Giovanni della Casa (1503-56) The forms of 
the anaents were again held up as models 
Tnssino introduced blank verse into his trag- 
edy of Sojontsba (1515), while Giraldi (1504- 
73) imitated Seneca Virgil’s Georgies served 
as a model for didactic poems like the Apt of 
Rucellai and the Colltvaztone of Alamanm, 
while Ercole Bcntivoglio imitated Horatian 
satire The comedy of Terence and Plautus, 
mingled in various degrees with local color, 
was cultivated m the plays of Ariosto, Machia- 
velli, and Aretmo Another important repre- 
sentative of the school was Bernardo Dovizi 
of Bibbiena (1470-1520) , with his Calandna, 
which was acted in 1513 Popular m character 
were the farces of Tuscany (such as those 
acted by the Campagnia de’ Pazzi of Siena) , 
while the commedta dell’ arte of North Italy, 
which dates from about 1550, was largely a 
matter of improvization round a fixed scen- 
ario Its characters — the pantalone, aflec- 
chtito, pulcmello, etc — have become European 
types Classical and popular elements appear 
in the serious short tales (the Hecalommiti) 
of Matteo Bandello (1490-1560) The fascin- 
ating autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
(1500-71) almost belongs here, so largely is it 
composed of truth and fiction This great pe- 
riod is closed by the tragic figure of Torquato 
Tasso (1544-95)1 who endeavored, in his 
Gcrusalemme Libcrata, to voice a deep and 
sincere religious feeling Nothing can detract 
from the beauty and passion of the episodes 
and characters of this great poem, while the 
pastoral play Aminta remains unsurpassed — 
even by the Pastor Ftdo of Guaruu (1538- 
1612), and by Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess 
The primary causes of the long period of 
decline into which Italian literature now fell 
(1580-1750) were three — the counter-refor- 
mation, the political supremacy of Spain in 
Italy , and the petrifying influence of the Ac- 
cadcmia della Crusca (founded at Florence in 
1582) One of the first signs of decadence was 
the vapid and bombastic stvle of poetry called 
Manntsmo, after Giambattista Manni (1569- 
1625) The classical Ivncal tendencies ol 
Chiabrera (1552-1638) and Tcsti (1593-1646) 
constituted a wholesome reaction, but were 
pow crlcss to improv e the general taste The 
commedta dell’ arte supplanted the regular 
drama more and more That the pro=c of this 
period w as not free from bombast is shown by 
the enormously popular pastoral nov els w hich 
v ere imitated from Spani'h and French 
models At the same time, a more select and 
discriminating public w as addressed bv specu- 
late c w nters, such as Giordano Bruno (1548- 
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1600) and Campanella (1568-1639), and, 
above all, by the great founder of the empir- 
ical method in natural science, and of modem 
scientific prose — Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) 
We may take the year 1642 as forming the end 
of the first period of decadence, the second 
being characterized by various attempts at re- 
form Literary academies — the multiplication 
of which is always a mark of decline — devel- 
oped from the Neo-Platonic institutions of 
the 1 6th century The second Arcadian period 
shows signs of improvement in the poems of 
Crudeh (1703-45) and Rolli (7687-1765), but 
especially in the brilliant melodramas of Pie- 
tro Metastasio (1698-1782), written as opera 
and oratorio texts These reveal real dramatic 
instinct, and considerable powers of invention 
and characterization, while the style is poetical 
and free from exaggeration The third period 
is most favorably represented by the dignified 
productions of Frugoni (1692-1768), who ex- 
celled m unrhymed endecasillabt Prose was 
handled with distinction by several scholars — 
by Vico (1668-1744) , who may be regarded as 
the founder of the philosophy of history , by 
Apostolo Zeno (1669-1750), who wrote excel- 
lent literary criticism, by Mazzuchelli (1707- 
68), whose Scrtttori d’ltali forms the first 
great senes of biographies, and by Muraton, 
whose collections of early histoncal documents 
testify to wonderful industry and scholarship 

The age of revival, known as the Risorgt- 
mento occupies about a hundred years (i7S° _ 
1850) It had been prepared by men hke Ma- 
chiavelli, Bruno, Galilei, and Vico, and now 
additional impetus was forthcoming from 
England and France The academics were 
supplanted by reviews on the English model, 
such as the Osscrvatore (1761) of Gaspare 
Gozzi (1713-86) and the Frusta Lellcrana 
(1763) of Giuseppe Baretti (1719-89) Giu- 
seppe Panm (1729-99) produced a satire of 
permanent value m his 11 Giorno Carlo Gol- 
doni (1707-93) made a courageous attempt to 
supplant the commedta dell’ arte by his come- 
dies, admirably sincere pictures of the Vene- 
tian life he knew so well The twenty-two 
tragedies of Vittorio Alfien (1749-1803) rep- 
resent an earnest endeavor to found a national 
Itahan drama 

In prose the historical works of Carlo Botta 
(1766-1837) are remarkable both for style and 
for the national spirit they breathe Indeed, 
this latter quality, no less than style, distin- 
guishes much of the best work of the period 
The Italian romantic movement was heralded 
by Cesarotti’s translation of Ossian (1763) 
and by the Dantesque religious Visions of 


Varano (1705-81) Milton, Young, Rousseau, 
and Klopstock were read and absorbed bv 
men hke Monti Gaspare Gozzi’s Dtfesa dt 
Dante (1758) reawakened general enthusiasm 
for the great Florentine Interest m the middle 
ages was restored (Muraton, etc ) The chief 
of the Itahan romanticists, Alessandro Man- 
zom, was born in 1785 and died in 1873— thus 
outliving the movement, as Victor Hugo did 
m France The Inm Sacri (1812-22) and the 
Cinque Maggio (1821) testify to great lync 
gifts, while the Conte dt Carmagnola and the 
Adelcht (1817-22) are powerful historical 
tiagediesm the Shakespearean manner Man- 
zom’s masterpiece, the Promcssi Spost, first 
appeared in 1827, and was then republished, m 
a purer style, in 1840 Here Scott’s is the 
dominating influence The histoncal and per- 
sonal threads are skilfully intertwined, and the 
masterly picture of Italy under the Spanish 
yoke in the 17th century did more thin any 
other work to awaken the sense of liberty and 
the desire for a united Italy The romantic 
drama, which like the novel was ofte 1 politi- 
cal in aim, was most successfully cultivated by 
Giambattista Niccolim The political aspira- 
tions of the age were most directly expressed 
by Gino Cappom (1792-1876), Ccsarc Balbo 
(1789-1853), and Vincenzo Gioberti (1792- 
1876) The works of Rosmim-Serbati (1797- 
1855) are indispensable to the student of the 
philosophy, religion, and politics of the time 
Italy’s greatest lyrical poet since the 14th cen- 
tury' appeared m Giacomo Leopardi (1798- 
1837), whose perfect manner is based on a 
profound study of the classics 
The transition to the modem penod is 
marked by the patriotic poems of Francesco 
dall’ Ongaro (1808-73), Domenico Carbone 
(1823-83), and Luigi Mercatim (1821-72) 
The romantic spirit with classical elements is 
found in the poems of Giovanni Prati (1S15- 
84) The banner of revolt against romanticism 
was raised by Italy’s greatest contemporary 
poet, Giosufc Carduca (b 1S36), whose grand 
classical manner has gone on growing in 
strength ever since the Juvenilia appeared in 
1857 His foremost disciple is perhaps Gio- 
vanni Pascoli (b 1855) The muse of Olindo 
Guernni, known as Lorenzo Stecchetti (b 
1845), shows French influence, and is more 
sensuous Ada Negri (b 1870) utters the so- 
cialistic cry' of the age Other lvncists of emi- 
nence are Domenico Gnoli (b 1836), Arturo 
Graf (b 1848) , and Enrico Panzacchi (1841- 
1904) The drama gradually became realistic 
though Pietro Cossa (1830-81) is still frankly 
historical, while Paolo Ferrari (1822-89) is at 
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his best in dramatizing episodes of literary his- 
tory Giuseppe Giacoso (b 1847) and Gero- 
lamo Rovetta (b 1854) represents modem 
tendenaes m drama, while in comedy the dis- 
tinguished names are Gherardi del Testo 
(1818-81), Ferdinando Martini (b 1841), and 
Vittono Bersezio (1830-1900) Among the 
novelists, Barrili (b 1836) and Salvatore Far- 
ina (b 1846) are comparatively untouched by 
the realistic movement But Giovanm Verga 
(b 1840) with his Sicilian peasant tales, led 
the way in realism Antonio Foggazzaro (b 
1842) reveals much earnest talent in his nov- 
els, which mingle realism with romantic and 
Catholic aspirations Matilde Serao (b 1836) 
has many admirable qualities to atone for de- 
fects due to a journalistic training Edmondo 
de Amias (b 1846) deserves mention for his 
voluminous writings (tales, sketches, travels, 
etc ), which are perhaps the most popular in 
Italy , and are distinguished by a real sense of 
style The country is rich in scholars like Car- 
duca, D’Ancona, De Sanctis, Ascoli, Graf, 
Villan, Comparetti (to name but a few), 
whose contributions to science (philology, 
history, etc ) , often attain the level of litera- 
ture Gabncle D’Annunzio (b 1863) , alike as 
a lj ncal and narrative poet, as a writer for the 
stage, and as a novelist, has produced remark- 
able work It contains the most varied ele- 
ments — realistic, classical, romantic, symboli- 
cal — and is based on a wide study of litera- 
ture, Italian and foreign Luigi Pirandello 
(b 1867), playwright and novelist, was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1934 

English readers should study J A Sy- 
monds’s Italian R enaissance (7 vols 1875-86), 
especially the volumes on the literature, and 
Garnett’s Short History of Italian Literature 
(1898) 

ltata Affair, an affair growing out of the 
seizure (1891) at Iquique by the U S cruiser 
Charleston of the ltata, a transport in which 
Chilean insurrectionists against Balmaceda 
were carrying to Chile arms and munitions 
of war obtained in the United States The 
matter came before the U S District Court 
at San Diego, Cal , which decided that the 
ltata was engaged in legal commerce and 
bad not Molatcd the neutrality laws of the 
US 

Itch, o' Scabies, is a highly contagious 
skin disease, caused by a minute parasite, the 
Acarus (or Sarcoplcs) scabtci, which burrows 
and deposits eggs beneath the human skin 
It is communicated from one patient to an- 
other, and is most common among neglected 


and unwashed children The Sarcoptes scabiei 
is often wrongly called the itch ‘insect’, it is 
really a mite, and belongs to the zoological 
class Arachmda 

Ithaca (1 ) Now Thiaki, one of the 
Ionian Islands, off the coast of Epirus (Tur- 
key), immediately c of Cephaloma It is fa- 
mous as having been the home of Odysseus 
(2 ) City, New York, co seat of Tompkins 
co , at the head of Cayuga Lake Ithaca is 
the seat of Cornell University Other educa- 
tional institutions are the State Veterinary 
College, State Agricultural College, and the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music The chief 
manufactures are guns, clocks, farm imple- 
ments, iron castings, paper Ithaca is a ship- 
ping point for agricultural and dairy prod- 
ucts, p 19,730 

Ithome, mountain m Messenia, in ancient 
Greece, on which stood the chief fortress of 
the Messemans 

Itinerary, the Roman name for a written 
or pictured description of all the roads (it- 
inera) in the Roman world 

Ito, Prince Hirobumi (1838-1900), Jap- 
anese statesman When a young man of about 
twenty-six, he was one of a small band of 
spirited young Japanese who went to Europe 
to gam some personal knowledge of West- 
ern nations After his return from England, 
the overthrow of the Tycoon government 
was followed by a social and political revo- 
lution in which Ito played a conspicuous part 
In 1878 he became president of the Cabinet 
and minister of home affairs, practically con- 
trolling the government Banished to Man- 
churia, he was assassinated in Harbin He 
composed the Japanese constitution and was 
perhaps the dominant figure in the moderni- 
zation of Japan 

Iturbi, Jose, (1895- ) famous Spanish 

pianist, who received ovations in America es- 
pecially after recitals with the Philharmonic 
Society in New York He toured the United 
States m piano concerts several times, and in 
1933, after a successful season in Mexico, ap- 
peared m the East as an orchestral director, 
returning to direct various orchestras, includ- 
ing the New York Philharmonic He appeared 
as a pianist in many motion pictures 

Iturbide, Augustin de (1783-1824), a 
Mexican revolutionary leader and emperor 
Early m 1821 he became the head of a move- 
ment to make Mexico a virtually independent 
monarchy under the rule of a Spanish Bour- 
bon, and, this plan fading, he was himself 
emperor from 1822 to 1823 Santa Anna and 
GuC'rero, who favored a republic, forced his 
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resignation He went to Europe and was for- 
bidden to return, but reappeared in 1824, and 
was promptlj arrested and executed at Pa- 
dilla January 19th 

Ivan, the name of several rulers of Russia 
Ivan i succeeded Alexander n in 1328, and 



(Photo by W X. D Downey ) 

took the title of Grand duke of Moscow , he 
afterwards entered a monastery, where he 
died m 1350 — Ivan m (Vassilicutch), or 
Ivan the Great (1440-1505), succeeded his 
father in 1462, and delivered his people from 
the Tai tar dominion Ivanxv ( Vassilicvitch) , 
known as Ivan the Terrible (1530-84), 
ruled from 1533, and v'as the first to adopt 
definitely the title of Czar, a vigorous re- 
former both of justice and commerce, but be- 
came cruel in his later jears He curbed the 
pow'er of the nobles, and in 1553 concluded 
a commercial treaty with Queen Elizabeth of 
England— Ivan vi succeeded his aunt, the 
Empiess Anna, in i74°> at the age of three 
months, but was deposed and put to death 
m prison in 1764 

Iveagh, Lord (1847-1927). he ltcr known 
as Sir Edward Cecil Guinness, at one 
time head of the great firm of brew'ers of 
that name in Dublin He gave much money 
towards improving health and housing in 
Dublin, and for bacteriological research, es- 
pecially known for the funds he donated to 


Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
London, m 1898 

Ives, Frederic Eugene (1856-1937), Am- 
erican inventor, devoting his attention to the 
problem of color photography 

Iviza, or Ibiza One of the Balearic 
Isles, Spam, 60 m sw of Majorca, p 23,648 
The principal wealth is derived from lead 
mines Salt is obtained bj e\ aporation There 
are two good harbors, Iviza and Puerto Mag- 
no 

Ivory, the material (a variety of dentine) 
of the tusks of elephants These teeth grow 
to a great size, single specimens sometimes 
weighing over two hundred and fiftv pounds, 
and continue to grow as long as the animal 
lives The word norj is also applied less 
strictlj to similar substances obtained from 
the hippopotamus, narwhal, waalrus, etc The 
best i\ ory comes from equatorial Africa, and 
Antwerp is now the chief market The um- 



Part of diptych Roman 4th century 

formity and fineness of the texture of ivory, 
its mellow tints and delicate translucencv, its 
very perfect elasticity, and the readiness with 
w'hich it adapts itself to the carver’s art, are 
among the many valuable qualities that have 
for ages given it its unique position as a ma- 
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tenal for handles, toilet articles, instruments, 
billiard-balls, ornaments, and carvings Many 
attempts have been made to find a satisfac- 
tory substitute for ivory, but with only par- 
tial success Celluloid, though a material in 
some respects even superior to ivory, serves 
but a limited purpose 

Ivory, Sir Janies (1765-1842), Scottish 
mathematician ‘Ivory’s theorem’ (read be- 
fore the Royal Society in 1809) is a resolu- 
tion of the problem of attractions of ellip- 
soids 


Ivory Coast, French colony on the w 
coast of Africa, between the republic of Li- 
beria and the British colony of the Gold 
Coast The interior, a table-land, is clad with 
almost impassable forest, interspersed with 
stretches of savanna The chief products are 
maize, nee, coffee, palm oil and kernels, in- 
dia-rubber, mahogany, ivory, and gold dust 
The coast was first settled in 1843 

Ivrea, tn and episc see, prov Turin, Italy 
A Roman bridge crosses the river, another 
interesting structure is the castle Strategical- 
ly important m Roman times, the town was 
the capital of the margraviate of Ivrea estab- 
lished by Charlemagne 

Ivy ( Hedcra ), a genus of climbing shrubs 
uiown and valued over a great part of the 
world The common ivy ( Hedera helix), con- 
spicuous m European gardens, on walls and 
ruins, etc , is not hard> without protection 
in the northern United States It belongs 
to the order Arahaccae Propagation is usual- 
ly effected by means of cuttings Popular as 
a house plant, it needs regular water and 
washing of the leaves Poison Ivy has three 
leaflets not palmatelv arranged on a common 
stalk, irritates the skin in a violent manner 

Ixion, m ancient Greek legend, was a king 
of the Lapithae, m Thessaly For attempting 
the virtue of Hera he was bound in hell to 
an ever-rolling wheel 

Ixmiquilpan, tn , Hidalgo, Mexico, center 
of silver mines, 80 m from City of Mexico , 
P c 15,000 , 


Ixtililxochitl, Don Fernando de Alva 
(c 1570- 71648), was a descendant of the an- 
cient Chichimecs, or the clan or tribe of Tez- 
cuco, and wrote historical works of great val- 
ue concerning the native Mexicans and the 
relations between them and the Spanish after 
the conquest 

Izard, the name of a local race of the 
chamois ( Rupicapra tragus ) which is con- 
fined to the Pyrenees 

Izard, George (1776-1828), American 
soldier, was an aide to Gen Alexander Ham- 
ilton He was the second Territorial gov- 
ernor of Arkansas (1825-8) He published 
Official Correspondence with the War Depart- 
ment m 1814 and 1815 (1816) 

Izard, Ralph (1742-1804), American po- 
litical leader and diplomat He was educated 
at Cambridge University, Eng , nominally 
the American representative at the Court of 
Tuscany (1776-9), he remained at Pans, and 
as a fnend of Arthur Lee became embroiled 
m the contentions of the American represen 
tatives there He was afterwards a member 
of the Continental Congress (1782-3) and ol 
the U S Senate (1789-95) of which he was 
president pro tempore from May, 1794 
until Feb 1795 A volume of his Cor 
respondence 1774-1804 was published m 
1844 

Izu-no-schichi-to, the seven islands of 
Izu, Japan, stretching some 100 m s of To- 
kyo Bay The largest, Vnes I, or Izu-no 
Oshima, has an active volcano, Mihara (2,- 
500 ft) Formerly convict settlements 

Izvoliki, Alexander Petrovich, Baron, 
(1856-1919), Russian diplomat and states- 
man , he was charge d’affairs and later minis- 
ter at the Vatican, then successively minister 
to Japan and Denmark, became assistant min- 
ister of foreign affairs m 1905, and succeeded 
Count Lamsdorff as full minister in 1906 In 
1908 he represented Russia in the interna- 
tional negotiations for the settlement of the 
Balkan troubles without war His father was 
rector of the Umv of St Petersburg 
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J is simply a modification of I It was 
employed for a time as the initial form of 
that letter Since the 17th century the con- 
sonantal value of 1 has been assigned to j, 
and its vocalic value to the older form The 
value of German j is the early consonantal 
value of t, it occurs also in the English word 
hallelujah ’ In Spanish j has a sound some- 
what resembling that of the German ch The 
present English value is a compound of d 
and zh, it was borrowed from the French m 
the 14th century The French value has now 
become zh, as in ‘jour ’ Sec I and G 
Jabalpur, or Jubbulpore, cap of Jabal- 
pur dist, Central Province, India, manufac- 
tures cottons and carpets Formerly it was 
notorious as the haunt of the Thugs , p 108,- 
79 3 

Jabbok, nv, E Palestine, rises in Jebel 
Hauran, and flows m a winding course s w 
and w into the Jordan 
Jabesh-Gilead, tn of Gilead, Palestine, 
m Manasseh Its inhabitants were put to 
the sword because they refused to help Israel 
against the Benjamitcs 
Jabiru, a storklike bird of the genus Myc- 
tena The American jabiru (Af amencana ) 
is white, with black head, neck and bill, and 
feet Both head and neck arc devoid of 
feathers 

Jaborandi, a name given in pharmacy to 
the dried leaflets of Pilocarpus jaborandi and 
other Brazilian species of this genus of shrubs, 
tvhich belongs to the natural order Rutacca: 
Jaborandi contains tannic acid, a volatile oil, 
and the alkaloids pilocarpine and jaborinc 
Jacamars are brilliantly -colored South 
American birds of the family Galbuhdae, and 
are allied to the barbets and honcyguides 
Jacana, a name given to the members of 
the family Parndae, widely distributed limi- 
colin birds, remarkable for the great length of 
their toes, especially the posterior toe or 
hallux 

Jacaranda, a genus of American trees and 
shrubs, chiefly Brazilian, belonging to the 
order Bignomaccac They are sometimes cul- 
tivated m greenhouses for their beautiful 


bipmnate foliage and their terminal panicles 
of blue flowers 

Jacarc, any of the nafrow-snouted tropical 
American alligators or ‘caimans,’ especially 
Caiman sclcrops 

Jackal The common jackal ( Cants aure- 
us) of Asia generally and of N Africa, is an 
animal betiveen two and two and a half feet 
long, with a bushy tail one-third of the length 
of the head and body The jackal \anes 
greatly m color in the different parts of its 
extensive range, but is generally light red- 



dish brown, with a black tip to the tail It 
interbreeds freely with the pariah dogs of 
India and Egypt, and differs from the w'olves 
chiefly in the smaller size The diet is varied, 
the flesh of animals which the jackals have 
themselves killed being mingled wath carrion, 
fruits, seeds, and sugar-cane, of which they 
are very fond They live m burrow's and dens 
among rocks, and are chiefly nocturnal, go- 
ing about in small companies and uttenng a 
most unpleasant howl 
Jackdaw ( Corvus moncdula ), a member 
of the crow family, found throughout most 
of Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Afri- 
ca It is a noisy gregarious bird, about four- 
teen inches long, with glossy black plumage 
It is shrewd, intelligent, and easily tamed, 
often making an amusing pet 
Jack-m-the-PuIpit ( Arisacnialnphyllum ) , 
a familiar, araceous plant, found m marshy 
woods and thickets m the Eastern United 
States It has two three-lobed leaves, and 
between them a single flower, with a long 
acuminate spathe, arching over the spadix, 
not unlike a sounding board 
Jackson, city, Michigan, county seat of 
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Jackson co Features of interest are the Mich- 
igan State Prison, and Sharp Park The chief 
manufactures are furniture, automobiles, 
candy, underwear Near by are several coal 
mines, p 49,656 

Jackson, city, capital of Mississippi, coun- 
ty seat of Hinds co , on Pearl River The City 
is situated m a rich cotton-growing region It 
has a Confederate monument and a statue 
of Jefferson Davis, P 62,107 



Jackson, city, Ohio, county seat of Jack- 
son co It is the center of a coal and iron 
mining district It was settled about 1818 
The district is noted for prehistoric remains, 
P 6,295 

Jackson, city, Tennessee, county seat of 
Madison co It is the center of a large cotton 
trade, and m the vicinity vegetables and fruit, 
strawberries especially, are cultivated The 
chief manufactures are engines, boilers, ma- 
chinery Jackson was settled in 1822 and was 
the scene of several skirmishes in the Civil 
War , P *4,332 

Jackson, Abraham Valentine Wil- 
liams (1862-1937), American Oncntal 
scholar, instructor and adjunct professor in 
Anglo-Saxon and the Iranian languages until 
his appointment (1895) as full professor of 
Indo-Iraman languages in Columbia Univer- 
sit> He travelled extensively for research in 
India, Persia, and Central Asia He published 
Persia, Past a d Present (1906), Early Per- 
sian Poetry (1920) and other works on 
Oriental linguistics 

Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845), seventh 
president of the United States, was born on 
March 15, 1767, of Scotch-Irish parents, who 
had emigrated from Cxrrichfergus, Ireland, 
to America in 1765 His actual birthplace is 
SQwei ’•at in count His father d,ca a few 
cajs before the son’s birth, and the latter 
was forced from childhood to struggle with 
P ov ' crt > an d hardship In 1784 he began the 
studj of the law at Salisbury, N C , and m 


1788, he was admitted to the bar Almost im- 
mediately he became public prosecutor of 
Eastern Tennessee, still a part of North Caro- 
lina, and made his home at Nashville, then 
almost a backwoods settlement 
In 1790 he married Mrs Rachel Robards, 
both believing at the time that she had been 
legally divorced from her first husband, Lewis 
Robards, the divorce, however, was not real- 
ly consummated until 1793, and the marriage 
ceremony -was repeated m January, 1794 The 
peculiar circumstances of the marriage were 
subsequently made the basis for attacks 
which gave rise to some of Jackson’s bitter- 
est enmities Jackson was a member of the 
convention which framed the first constitu- 
tion of Tennessee, and was the first repre- 
sentative of the State in Congress (1796-7) 
He was a member of the U S Senate (1797- 
8) , was a justire of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee (1798-1804) , and then for nine 
years engaged in trade and planting In the 
War of 1812 he gained a national reputation 
and became a popular hero He became a 
major-general of regulars m the U S Army, 
May 1, 1814, and without orders from the 
War Department assumed the responsibility 
of seizing Pensacola, Fla, whose Spanish' 
commanding officer had befriended and 
helped the British After the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Bntain 
had been concluded (Dec 24, 1814), but be- 
fore the news had reached him, Jackson thor- 
oughly defeated a superior force of seasoned 
English veterans under Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, who had assaulted his position at New 
Orleans (Jan 8, 1815) Jackson remained in 
the military service until 1821, negotiated 
several important treaties with the Indians, 
and waged a successful war against the Semi- 
noles For high-handed measures, Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, advocated, in a secret 
cabinet meeting, his being formally censured, 
this long afterwards came to Jackson’s ears 
and led to his breaking with Calhoun, an 
event of great significance m American po- 
litical history Jackson was the first Amer- 
ican governor of Florida (Mar 10-July 18, 
1821), was a Democratic (Democratic-Re- 
publican) member of the United States Sen- 
ate (1823-5), and in 1824, as a candidate for 
the presidency against J Q Adams, W H 
Crawford, and Henry Clay, received a plu- 
raliti of the popular votes, and the largest 
number (99), but not a majority, of the elec- 
toral a otes The election w as throw n into the 
House of Representatives, and Adams was 
chosen h t Jacksons populantv was such 
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that at the next election (1828) he was chosen 
President by an overwhelming majority In 
1831 he was re-elected, his principal opponent 
being Clay, thus serving from 1829 to 1837 
His presidency was marked by his long and 
bitter light against the second United States 
Bank, by his adoption on a large scale of 
the ‘spoils system,’ as applied to Federal of- 
fice-holders, by his stand against nullification 
m South Carolina, by his firm and successful 
stand against the policy of internal improve- 
ments, by his free use of the veto power, 
and by his securing from France the promise 
to pay the large spoliation claims long due 
American citizens To an especial degree, 
too, it was a period of personal politics 

President Jackson was greatly influenced 
by a coterie of advisers outside his cabinet, 
generally known as his ‘kitchen cabinet ’ Dur- 
ing Jackson’s presidency the division in the 
Democratic-Republican party was consum- 
mated and two parties arose — the followers 
of Jackson, or Democrats, and their oppo- 
nents, the National Republicans Consult Bas- 
sett’s Life (19x1) 

Jackson, Charles (1775-1855), American 
jurist, was judge of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court In 1833 he had a part in revis- 
ing the State constitution His Treatise on the 
Pleadings and Piacticc in Real Actions 
(1828) is standard 

Jackson, Charles Thomas (1805-80), 
American scientist He claimed that the cred- 
it for the telegraph belonged to him, rather 
than to Morse, and also that he had discov- 
ered ether as an anesthetic A committee 
from the French Academy of Sciences de- 
cided that both Morton and Jackson should 
be recognized He drew the plan for the geo- 
logical survey of New York and discovered 
copper mines near Lake Superior He wrote 
a Manned of Ethct motion, with a History of 
Its Discovery (1863) 

Jackson, Frederick George (1860- 
1912), English Arctic explorer, was the lead- 
er of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expe- 
dition to Franz Josef Land, where he made 
valuable scientific discoveries and observa- 
tions He is the author of The Great Frozen 
Land (1895) and A Thousand Days in the 
Arctic (1899) 

Jackson, Helen Fiske Hunt (1831-85), 
American poet and novelist, best known by 
her pen name, ‘H H ’ Her works include two 
volumes of poems, Ramona (1884) is prob- 
ably her best-known work 

Jackson, Henry Rootes (1820-98), Am- 
erican 'soldier He was colonel of Georgia 


troops in the Mexican War, and was U S 
chargi d’affaires (1853) and minister resident 
in Austria (1854-8) From 1885 to 1886 he 
was U S minister to Mexico He published 
Tallulah and Other Poems (1851) ‘ 

Jackson, Howell Edmunds (1832-95), 
American jurist and legislator, was U S 
Senator from Tennessee m 1881-6 He was 
appointed circuit judge for the sixth district 
m 1886 and associate justice of the U S 
Supreme Court (1893) 

Jackson, James (1757-1806), Amcncin 
soldier and political leader He was a member 
of the first constitutional convention of 
Georgia, was a representative m the first 
Congress of the United States after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution (1789-91) , was a 
U S Senator (1793-5, 1801-6) , and ivas gov- 
ernor of Georgia (1798-1801) He is per- 
haps best remembered for his opposition m 
the lower house of the Georgia legislature 
(1796) to the ‘Yazoo Frauds ’ 

Jackson, James Streshly (1823-62), 
American soldier He entered Congress in 
i860, resigned in December 1861, and raised 
a regiment of Kentucky cavalry in which he 
served as colonel He was killed at the battle 
of Perryville, in October 1862 
Jackson, John Adams (1825-79), Ameri- 
can sculptor After i860 he lived in Italy 
Noteworthy sculptures arc Eve and the Dead 
Abel, Soldiers’ Monument at Lynn, Mass 
Jackson, Robert Houghwout (1892- 
), American lawyer He ivas bom at 
Spring Creek Pa , educated at Albany Law 
School, practiced law in Jamestown, N Y 
He became general counsel for the U S Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, 1934, assistant 
attorney general, 1936 , solicitor general of the 
U S m 1938, Supreme Court justice, 1941- 
) Presided over Nuremberg War Trials 
(1946) 

Jackson, Sheldon (1834-1909), American 
missionary to the Indians, was born at Mina- 
villc, N Y He was engaged in missionary 
work among the Indians of the West and 
Southwest In 1885 he became U S general 
agent of education in Alaska 
Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (1824-63), 
known as ‘Stonew'all’ Jackson He was bom 
on Jan 21, 1824, in Clarksburg, Va (now 
W Va ), was graduated with little distinction 
from West Point m 1846, and as a lieutenant 
served m the southern campaign of the Mex- 
ican War (1846-7) In March 1851 he re- 
signed from the army, and until the outbreak 
of the Civil War was professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy and artillery 
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tactics at the Lexington Military Institute, anchorage, and exports cotton, cotton seeds, 
making a visit to Europe meanwhile He coffee, and logwood, p 12,000 
deprecated secession, but was a strong be- Jacob, one of the Hebrew patriarchs, was 
he\er m States’ rights, and when Virginia the son of Isaac and grandson of Abraham 
withdrew from the Union maintained his al- His life, as picturesquely narrated in Genesis, 
legiance to the State, and shortly afterward is a strange blend of selfishness and duplicity 
was commissioned a brigadier-general in the on the one hand, and of heroism and spiritual 
Conft rate service He showed his dogged aspiration on the other Through his twelve 
intrepidity m the first battle of Bull Run sons he became the ancestor of the Israelitic 
(July 21, 1861), arriving with Johnston’s nation Consult Isaac and Jacob (Men of 
troops from Harper’s Ferry in time to help the Bible) by Rawlinson 
materially toward changing the fortunes of Jacobi, Abraham (1830-1919), German- 
the day For his gallant conduct he was American physician, was born m Hartum, 
commissioned and served in the Shenandoah Westphalia, and was educated at the umver- 
Valley sities of Greifswald, Gottingen and Bonn For 

Under Lee’s orders, he won the second bat- complicity m the revolutionary agitation he 
tie of Bull Run (Aug 29-30) and by a forced was convicted of treason and imprisoned at 
march rejoined Lee in time to participate in Minden and Bielefeld from 1851 to 1833, 
the battle of Antietam (Sept 16-17) He when he came to the Umted States In i860 
commanded the Confederate right at Fred- he was chosen to fill the first chair of diseases 
encksburg (Dec 13), was promoted to the of children instituted in the United States, 
rank of heutcnant-general, and at Chancel- that of the New York Medical College, he 
lorsville, after making a famous flanking remained there until 1865 and from 1865 to 
march directed against Hooker’s right, was 1870 held the same position at the University 
severely wounded in the left arm (May 2, of the City of New York, and afterwards at 
1863) by his own men while making a recon- the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
naissance After the amputation of his arm, Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich (1743- 
pneumoma developed, and he died May 10, 1819), a younger contemporary of Kant, 
r863 Consult Henderson’s Stonewall Jack- and himself a philosopher, was born at Dus- 
son and the American Civil War seldorf Here he held intercourse with a wide 

Jacksonville, city, Florida, county seat of circle of literary friends, among whom were 
Duval co It has many splendid public build- Lessmg, Herder, and Goethe He did much 
mgs, among which are the aty hall, and Con- to direct attention to the true importance 
federate Veterans’ Home There is excellent and significance of Spinoza, and also dis- 
bathing near by It is famous as a winter re- tinguished himself by acute criticism of Kant 
sort and for fishing The aty has several He represents an important tendency in the 
beautiful parks Jacksonville is the commer- thought of the period — viz that which recog- 
aal center of the State and there is a brisk nized faith rather than demonstrative saence 
hade with New York, Charleston, and other as ultimate, and insisted on the limits of the 
Atlantic ports Manufactures and agncultur- knowledge attainable by the latter 
aj products of all varieties are shipped, in- Jacobi, Mary Putnam (1842-1906), Am- 
cluding oranges and other citrus fruits and encan physiaan, wife of Abraham Jacobi, 
vegetables in large quantities, hides, moss was born in London, England, a daughter 
f he lumber industry is important Vast naval of G P Putnam, the New York publisher 
stores are manufactured and there are phos- She studied at the Philadelphia Woman’s 
phatc plantsr— beside agar factories, fisher- Medical College and at the New York Col- 
ies and canning plants lege of Pharmacy, and was the first women 

Jacksonville was settled in 1816, and was to be enrolled as a student at the Ecole de 
named after General Andrew Jackson, p Mcdecine, Paris, where she was graduated 
^’° •* in 1871 She was also the first woman to b6 

Jacksonville, aty, Illinois, county seat of admitted to the New York Acadcmj of Med- 
organ co , is less a manufacturing than a lane She was dispensars phisiaan at the 
and It “u ’ and has numerous educational Mt Sinai Hospital, New York atv, for tw elve 
na philanthropic institutions, population >ears, professor in the Woman’s Medical 
j 44 . College of the New York Infirmarj for ten 

nf bT ' or Jacquemel, seaport, republic years, and for three %cars was a member 
pJr 1 V n *° uth coast > 30 m sw of Of the facultx of the New York PosSUmSB^ 
rort-au-Fnnce It is a seaport with a good ate School 
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Jacobins, a party that appeared in France 
during the Revolution At first fairly mod- 
erate in tone, and including all deputies op- 
posed to the government, after 1791 it became 
more extreme and decidedly revolutionary 
During the years 1792-94 it was one of the 
most important influences in France, influ- 
encing opinion by means of daughter dubs 
m every considerable town and village 
throughout France Camille Desmoulins , 
Marat, Danton, P6tion, and all the revolu- 
tionary leaders, were at one time members, 
but the dominant influence was that of 
Robespierre On his fall the club was dosed 
(1794) | 

Jacobites, the name applied after the rev- 
volution of 1688 to the adherents of the Stu- 
arts, more particularly to those who rose m 
1715 and 1745, or openly sympathized with 
them then or later In 1715 occurred the 
simultaneous rebdlions m Scotland and m the 
north of England The indecisive battle of 
Shenffmuir proved the end of the Scottish 
affair, and the English rebds suircndercd at 
Preston It is the rebellion of 1745, with the 
diarming personality of the ‘Young Pretend- 
er,’ ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ that has touched 
the heart of lomance The enterprise was 
really hopeless from the first, but many cir- | 
cumstances seemed to favor it At first for- 
tune smiled on Charles and his Highlanders, 
and Prcstonpans seemed the earnest of still 
greater victories But the turning at Derby 
showed the Stuart incapacity for seizing an 
opportunity, and, despite manv gallant and 
romantic episodes, the remainder even of 
Prince Charlie’s life was frivolous and inept 
The vengeance taken bv the English govern- 
ment was limited by the prudence of Forbes 
of Cullodcn, and the power of the Highland 
chiefs was broken by the abolition of heri- 
table jurisdictions, and by the era of pros- 
perity which set m as soon as the Highland 
menace was removed 

Jacobs, William Wymark (1863-1943), 
English author, was boin in London He 
w’rolc stones about the sea and the occult 
Among his works arc Many Caigocs (1896) , 
Deep Walci (1919) » and The Monkey’s Paw 
Several ph\s w'ere written m collaboration 

Jacobus (Latin equivalent for James) , a 
gold piece w'hich obtained its name from be- 
ing introduced into the British coinage by 
James 1 It was of the value of twenty-five 
shillings sterling 

Jacobus, Melanchthon Williams (1816- 
76), American clergyman, was born at New- 
ark, N J and graduated (1834) at Prince- 


ton He entered the Presbytenan ministry 
and was pastor of the First Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1839-51 He became professor of oriental 
and biblical literature at Allegheny Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1851 His Notes on the New 
Testament (1848-59) were made use of by 
all Protestant denominations 
Jacoby, Harold (1865-1932), American 
astronomer, was born m New' York cit\, 
and was educated at Columbia He was as- 
sistant astronomer of the U S eclipse expe- 
dition to W Africa in 1889-90, and was 
made professor of astronomy at Columbia m 
1894 He has published Practical Talks by an 
Astronomer (1901), suited to the lay reader, 
and many technical papers 
Jacoponeda Todi (c 1240-1306), Italian 
religious poet, entered the Franciscan order, 
and wrote religious poems that breathe the 
most passionate asceticism He is important 
chiefly os an author of laude, w'hich, in their 
dialogue form, play a leading part m the de 
velopment of the Italian drama 
Jacquard, Joseph Mane (1752-1834), 
French mechanician, born at Lvons, did 
much to improve the lot of the French arti 
san He invented the Jacquard loom This 
revolutionized the art of weaving 
Jacquerie, a revolt of French peasants in 
May and June, 1358 The name arose from 
the contemptuous term ‘Jacques Bonhomme’ 
by which the nobles designated the peasants 
The nobles, headed by Charles of Navarre, 
utterly defeated the peasant army near 
Mcaux 

Jacquima, a genus of W Indian and trop- 
ical American evergreen shrubs and trees be- 
longing to the order Myrsinaceo: 

Jactitation of Marriage An ancient 
common law' offence which consists in a per- 
son’s repeatedly falsch declaring in public 
that he or she is married to another person 
Jndeite is a mineral of the pyroxene group, 
which occurs in compact masses of thin felt- 
ed fibres, very' tough, hard, and taking a fine 
polish It was formerly confounded with 
nephrite, a mineral of the amphibolc group, 
the tw'O species being included under the gen- 
etic name of jade White, pale-green, apple- 
green, and emerald-green varieties are known 
It is found m China, Burma, and manv parts 
of Southern Asia In Mexico and China it 
was in great favor 

Jaen Province, Southern Spain, on the s 
slopes of Sierra Morcna and the plains n ct 
Granada It is w’ell watered bv the rivers 
Guadalquivir, Segura, etc , and is one of the 
most fertile districts m Spain, producing oil, 
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wine, and cereals Lead-mining is active 
The capital is Jaen, Moorish ruins, and the 
cathedral on the site of a mosque, containing 
St Veronica's handkerchief with the holy 
face, are specially interesting 
Jaffa (anc Joppa), seapt of the Syrian 
coast The chief exports a r e oranges, olive 
oil, sesame, wool, and barley , p 47,710 It is 
the great pilgrim port for Palestine It is no- 
ticed on monuments 1600-1300 bc, and was 
attacked by Sennacherib in 702 b c It was 
sacked by the Arabs m 1722, and by Napoleon I 
in 1799 I 


tj pe of coloration— spots of black on a light 
ground, but while the leopard’s spots are 
either pure black or consist of an incomplete 
ring of black surrounding a light spot, the 
jaguar bears large black rings, including one 
or more black spots on a light ground The 
jaguar occurs from western Texas to Pata- 
gonia Consult Porter, Wild Beasts (1894) 
Jahn, Otto (1813-69), German archaeol- 
ogist and philologist, born at Kiel His Die 
Hellemsche Kunst (1S46) and Peitlw (1846) 
are held to be of first importance, Persius 
(1843) and Censonnus (1845) have high val- 



The Port of Jaffa 


Jagellones, a roxal dynasty of Polant 
escended from Gedimin, grand-duke c 
Lithuania, m the early part of the 14th cen 

Jaggaty j s a sugar obtained from the flow 
e g shoots of two Indian palms, Phatu 
syivestru and Caryota wens But many othe 
a ms, notably Nipa jruhcans, 4 renga saccha 
J era ’ an< * ^ ate palm, Phoenix dactyliferc 
auo yield jaggary juice This saccharine juic 

oinrt j V l f ermentc d, and the fermented h 
product Stl <!d ’ a *° m °* arrac ^- temg th 



Jaguar 


New^v^i *^ elu °” c °)> the largest of 
WorH i° r ** C ? ts 11 sll shtly exceeds the I 
Id leopard in size, and possesses a sim: 


ue Among his publications there is a master- 
ly' biography of Mozart (1856-60) 

Jahvist (more correctly Yahwist), or J, 
a term applied to the writer or school from 
whom came those portions of the Hexateuch 
characterized by the use of the name Yahweh 
Jainism is the faith of a religious com- 
munity in India, which, according to tradi- 
tion, owes its origin to Vardhamana Maha- 
vira (c 550*480 b c ) He was born in a sub- 
urb of Vaisali, the capital of Videha, the aru- 
ms of which lie at Besarh in Tirhut, about 
twenty-five miles from Patna One of the 
new ideas was to substitute for the sacrifice 
of animals to the gods the habit of self-sac- 
rifice Varhamana joined an order of ascetics 
whose mam principles were non-injury and 
bodily self-sacrifice and self-torture They 
believed in the existence of souls mside all 
living things, including men and the most 
minute vermin The members of the order 
went naked, reframed from disturbing ver- 
min, obtained food by begging, and strove m 
every way to suppress the body — so far, in- 
deed, that it was considered a great merit to 
die by self-inflicted starvation From the 3d 
to the 8th century they seem to have been 
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numerous and powerful, but they suffered 
persecution at the hands of the Brahmins, 
and are now a small community Many of 
the most beautiful of the mediawal buildings 
m India were built by the Jams, and their 
temples on Mount Abu and Mount Paras- 
nath are famous See Hopkm’s Religions oj In- 
dia (1895) 

Jaintia Hills, subdiv of Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills dist , Assam, India Coal and limestone 
arc the chief minerals and rice is grown The 
inhabitants, who call themselves Panars, have 
a monosyllabic language differing from that 


of the Khasis, by whom they are called Syn- 
tengs 

Jaipur, or Jeypore Feudatory state m 
Rajputana, India Copper, cobalt, and iron 
arc found, and salt is prepared Gold enam- 
elled work is the chief industry Jaipur is 
one of the wealthiest and best administered 
states under native rule, p 2,339> 000 Th® 
capital, Jaipur is one of the most staking of 
Oriental cities The picturesque rums of Am- 
ber, the ancient capital, are 5 m dis tant > P 
120,207 . 

Jalalabad, or Jalalabad, tn near the 
Kabul R, Afghanistan, near the Khjbcr 


Pass, midway between Kabul and Peshawar 
It was the scene of a magnificent defence 
against the Afghans for five months, m 1841- 
2, by a British force under Sir Robert Sale, 
p about 3,000 

Jalap is a drug consisting of the dried 
tubers of Ipomma jalapa It increases the 
flow of bile 

Jalapa, Mexico, capital of the State of 
Vera Cruz, p 27,623 It is known for its 
picturesque site, the slope of the Sierra rising 
behind it It is interesting for its old Spanish 
buildings A Franciscan convent was found- 


ed here in 1556, b> Cortds There are beauti- 
ful gardens, and a handsome cathedral 
Jalisco, state of Mexico, bounded on the 
xv by the Pacific Ocean The n is drained b> 
the Rio Grande de Santngo, which flows out 
of Lake Chapala The state rises in terraces 
from the coast to the Sierra Madrc, with its 
volcanic cones, the highest of w’hicb arc Co- 
lima (12,750 ft ) and Ncx'ado, now extinct 
(14,100 ft) Gold and sdxer ire mined, P 
1,220,000 Cap Guadalajara 
Jam Jams and fruit jelhes consist re- 
spectively of the whole substance of fruits, 
or of their fluid portions only, preserved in 
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a solution of sugar The quantity of sugar 
used for one part b\ weight of clean fruit 
vanes from one part in the case of harsh, 
highl) aad fruits like red currants to a half 
part in the case of cherries or blackberries 
The process of boiling senes to dissolve the 
-ugar in 'the juices that flow from the fruit, 
to stenhzc the whole mixture, and to cause 
the juice to develop the all-necessary setting 
properties, which are due to the presence 
of the little known ‘pectin bodies' alvvavs 
present in npe fruits 

Commercial jams are boiled for a shorter 
penod than those prepared at home They 
contain, therefore, a smaller proportion of 
inverted sugar and on this account home- 


thc leading industry and the chief products 
are sugar, coffee, cocoanuts, bananas, log- 
wood, pimento, ginger, and tobacco Com- 
merce is chiefly with the United States and 
Great Bntain It is famous for its scenery 
and as a winter resort Kingston is the capi- 
tal 

The island was discovered b> Columbus in 
1494 and remained a Spanish possession un- 
til 1655, when it was taken by the British 

Jamaica, town, Queens co , New York, 
forming part of the borough of Queens, New 
York Citv, 10 m c of Brooklvn It is mostly 
a residential place and has many comforta- 
ble homes 

Jambu-dvipa, one of the seven divisions 



Scene in Jamaica 


made jam is supenor from a dietetic point of 
view 

Jamaica, the largest of the British West 
Indies islands, 90 m s of Cuba In the east- 
ern part the Blue Mountains rise to a height 
of some 5,000 ft, the highest point being 
known as Blue Mountain Peak, 7,423 ft , 
the remainder of the island is a high plateau 
There are jcvcral nvers, generally flowing 
north and south and for the most part swift 
and unnavigable The climate is remarkably 
moderate for a tropical country, being cool 
and delightful in the highlands, though hot 
and moist on the coasts Mineral springs 
abound throughout the island 

Jamaica is well wooded and the flora, rich 
and vaned, includes the acacia, cactus, or- 
chids, bamboo and mango Agriculture is 


of the world according to Hindu cosmogony 
It is disputed whether the term is applica- 
ble to all Asia, or to parts of the interior 
onlv 

lames, the name given to at least three 
different persons in the New Testament 
James, the son of Zededee, and John were 
fishermen on the Lake of Galilee In company 
with Peter they form what may be called 
the inner circle of the disciples James was 
the first martyr among the apostles, being 
put to death by Herod Agnppa He is the 
patron saint of Spam — St Iago or Santiago 
James, the son or Alph^fus, and of Mary, 
also one of the twelve, is sometimes called 
James the Little James, the brother of the 
Lord, or James the Just, was not a disciple, 
after the resurrection be joined the Chris 
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tian community, and soon became head of it 
James, the Epistle of, the first m order 
of the so-called catholic Epistles of the New 
Testament The writer calls himself ‘James, 
a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ and the work is addressed to the 
Christian Jews of the dispersion, its design 
being to encourage them m the midst of 
trials, and to warn them against various doc- 
trinal and practical eirors The traditional 
hypothesis is that the author of the work 
u as James, the brother of the Lord 
James I of England and VI of Scot- 
land (1566-1625), son of Mary Queen of 
Scots and Lord Damley, and grandson of 
James v, was born in Edinburgh Castle 
On the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, 
James became king of England and Ireland 
His view that he held the kingship by di- 
vine right, his impression that Puritanism was 
the same as Presbyterianism, Ins wish to tol- 
erate the Roman Catholics, and his determi- 
nation to exercise absolute power over Parlia- 
ment, led to conflicts with the House of 
Commons which continued throughout Ins 
reign From 1612 to 1618 he made strenuous 
efforts to bring about a marriage between the 
Infanta of Spain and Ins son Prince Charles, 
hoping thereby to secure the peace of Eu- 
rope He had already, by his Ulster settle- 
ment, begun m 1607, attempted to give peace 
to Ireland But the native Irish disliked the 
settlement, and were not conciliated, and in 
161S, the Thirty Years’ War broke out, and 
all hopes of the Spanish match were de- 
stroyed Hoping by diplomacy to secure the 
restoration of Frederick to the palatinate, 
James sent Prince Charles and the Duke of 
Buckingham to Spam The mission having 
failed, James made a treaty with Denmark, 
and arranged a marriage alliance with France 
James was known as a good scholar though 
somewhat pedantic and was so desirous of 
preserving peace that a vacillating policy 
made him more or less an object of contempt 
James II (1633-1701), king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, w'as born in London, the 
second son of Charles 1 and Henrietta Ma- 
ria The excitement over the popish plot ne- 
cessitated his retirement from England and 
in 1679 the Exclusion Bill, to prevent his ac- 
cession, was brought forward The same 
year James returned and was sent to sup- 
press the Covenanters in Scotland, which he 
did with much cruelty At the close of 16S0 
the Exclusion Bill was thrown out by the 
Lords, and after a stormv period a reaction 
in favor of royalty set m, which continued 


till the death of Charles xr in 1685, when he 
succeeded to the throne Hawng overcome 
the rising of Monmouth, James set up a new 
Court of Ecclesiastical Commission, and is- 
sued his first Declaration of Indulgence- In 
April 16S8 he issued his second Declaration 
of Indulgence Seven bishop? petitioned 
against the king’s illegal command, and were 
tried Their acquittal w'as followed bv an 
invitation to William of Orange to come over 
to England and his acceptance was followed 
by James’ flight to France One of his daugh- 
ters, Man , married the Prince of Orange An- 
other succeeded to the English throne as 
Queen Anne His son bv his second wife, 
James Francis Edward, is known as the Old 
Pretender Louis \iv received him kindly 
James I (1394-1437), king of Scotland, 
the son of Robert nr He crushed the house 
of Albany' (1425), and forced Alexander, the 
Lord of the Isles, to submit (1429) While he 
was endeavoring to strengthen the crown and 
give his kingdom internal peace, war broke 
out with England A defeat of an English 
force at Piperdcn, near Benvick, m 1436, was 
followed by' an attempt on the part of an 
English fleet to capture the Princess Margaret 
when on her w'ay to France to marry the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis xi James then 
endeavored unsuccessfully to capture Rox- 
burgh On Feb 20, 1437, he was murdered 
at Perth, the chief conspirators being the Earl 
of Atholc and Sir Robert Graham He is the 
author of The King’s Quair 
James II (1430-60), king of Scotland, 
w'as only in his seventh year when he suc- 
ceeded his father, James 1 Important legis- 
lative enactments mark his reign, and the ad- 
ministration of justice was made more effi- 
cient by the establishment, in 1458, of a court 
or committee of nine representatives of the 
clergy, nobility, and burghers to deal with 
judicial matters Glasgow University was 
founded bv him in 1451 
James III (1453-88), king of Scotland, 
w'as the son of James n Until 1466 the go\- 
ernment was carried on by guardians Of 
these the Earl of Angus died m 1462, and 
Bishop Kennedy of St Andrews in 1465, and 
up to 1483, James was occupied in making 
himself the real master of his kingdom Ow- 
ing to the intrigues of Louis xi, hostilities 
between England and Scotland recommenced 
His weak government proxoked a rising of 
the nobles, w'hich led to his defeat at Sauch- 
leburn, near Bannockburn, and he was mur- 
dered while fleeing from the defeat James 
ra patronized the fine arts, and under him 
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6 miles, then increases m volume, and for the 
latter part of its course becomes an impos- 
ing estuary of over 50 miles in length and of 
varying width, flowing through Hampton 
Roads into Chesapeake Bay 

Jameson, John Franklin (1859-1917), 
Amcr historian, managing editor of the 
American Htstoncal Review, president of the 
American Historical Association, director of 
the department of historical research in the 
Carnegie Institution m Washington He wrote 
manv works on American History 

Jameson, Sir Leander Starr (Baronet) 
(1853-1917), Scottish physician and South 
African administrator, born in Edinburgh 
Jameson was appointed administrator of 
Rhodesia for the British South African Com- 
pany m 1891, and he held this position until 
the events connected with the raid led to his 
supersession in January, 1896 He crossed the 
company’s frontier and entered Transvaal 
territory on Dec 29, 1895, was defeated by 
the Boers at Krugersdorp on Jan 1, 1896, 
and again at Vlakfontem on Jan 2, when he 
and his force surrendered conditional!}' This 
enterprise, known in history as the ‘Jameson 1 
Raid,’ was generally condemned m Europe 
as well as in America Jameson and his of- 
ficers were sent to England to face trial 
Jameson was found guilty, and sentenced to 
fifteen months imprisonment, but was re- 
leased after about sit months, on account of 
ill health In 1900 he was returned to the 
Cape Legislative Assembly as member for 
Kimberley, and on the death of Coal Rhodes, 
{n igor, was elected leader of the Progres- 
sive party m Cape Colony He was premier 
m 1904-08, was made a privy councillor in 
1907, and was a member of Parliament in 
1910-12 

Jamestown, city, New York, Chautauqua 
co Its location it the foot of Chautauqua 
Lake, 1,410 ft above sea level, makes it the 
center of a great summer recreation region 
Nearby on the lake is situated the world- 
famous Chautauqua Institution with its sum- 
mer school Jamestown is an important in- 
dustrial city The first permanent settlement 
was made here m 1810 and the village was 
incorporated in 1827, P 4 S >^ 3 ^ 

Jam estown, district, Virginia, James City 
co, at the mouth of the James River, 45 
miles w of Norfolk Here ms established m 
X607, the first English settlement w 1 th- 
in the limits of what is now the United 
States It was also the scat of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly m British America, opened 


I m 1619, the year in which slavery was first 
introduced into the English-speaking Ameri- 
can colonies by the landing hcie of a number 
of Africans The seat of government was af- 
terward removed to Williamsburg, and 
Jamestown began to decline 
Jami, Nureddm Abdurrahman (1414- 
92), Persian mystical poet, was born m Jam 
(Khorassan) At Last forty works are at- 
tributed to him Seven of his best writings 
are included m a collection Haft Among 
(‘The Seven Stars of the Great Bear*), among 
which are Yusuf and SaltUia 
Jamieson, John (1759-1838), Scottish 
philologist and antiquary His principal work 
is The Etymological Dictionary qf the Scot- 
tish Language, published in 1S08 
Janet, Paul (1823-99), French philosoph- 
er, was the chief exponent of the idealistic 
school in France during the second half of 
the 19th century 

Janeway, Edward Gamaliel 1 1841- 
1911), American physician, was born m Mid- 
dlesex co , N J For six years he acted as the 
curator of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
with which he w r as associated for many vears 
He served as Commissioner of Health for New 
York City from 1875 to 1882 He was pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine m the newly or- 
ganized University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, dean (1S98-1905), and pro- 
fessor of mediane 

Jamculum, The, a hill on the Tiber, op- 
posite the city of Rome, of which it com- 
mands a splendid view 
Janina, or Yanina, town and episcopal 
see, Greece In 1430 Janina fell into the hands 
of Turkey, from 1788 to 1818 it was the 
stronghold of All Pasha, the tyrant of Epirus 
During the Balkan War it was captured by 
the Greeks, and by the treaties of London 
and Bucharest wais ceded to Greece, p 24,- 
000 

Jams, Elsie, Elsie Jams Bicrbower 
(1889 — )> American actress She starred m 
The Belle of New York and other plays and 
The Lady of the Slipper wath Montgomen 
and Stone She is also the author of plais 
and her revue, Puzzles of 1925, was produced 
in New York 

Janizaries, a Turkish military force or- 
ganized about 1328 by the Osmanli Sultan 
Orkhan, who for the purpose selected from 
the Christian families he had conquered a 
thousand of the finest bois They were sup- 
pressed in 1826 b% Mahmud ir 
Jan Mayen Island, an uninhabited vol- 
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came I'land, in Greenland Sea It was prob- 
ably «ightcd bv Hudson in 1607, and was 
rediscovered bv Jan Maven in 1611 
Jans, Annelte (?-l6G3), Dutch colonist 
of New Xcthcrhnd, concerning who'c land- 
ed propertv there aro=c one of the most long- 1 
continued litigations in American history In 
1671 her heirs sold 11 hat had been her prop- 
ertv, about 60 acres, immediatcli below 
Greenwich, now part of New York Cilv, to 
Governor lovclacc, but the heirs of one of 
the «ons of Annche Jans did not participate 
in the sale, certain descendants of the non- 
partiapaling heirs sub-equenth brought suit 
against the Tnnitv Corporation Chancellor 
Sanford of N Y decided that the corpora- 
tion had acquired an indisputable title b> 
prescription 

Jansenism, a religious movement in 
France which takes its name from Cornelius 
Jansen (1585-1638) Certain statements in 
his Augustinus (1640), were regarded as 
heretical and gave rise to bitter controversy 
The distinguishing features of Janscm«m were 
(i) the doctrine of grace as against the Jesuit 
doctrine of works, (a) insistence upon a 
more rigid and puritanic moralitv , (3) em- 
phasis upon the authontv of the Bible and 
the carlv councils as against the later devel- 
opments 0! the Church , (4) attention to ed- 
ucation Driven from Trance the Jansemsts 
took refuge in Holland 
Janssen, Peter (1844-1908), German his- 
toncal painter, held a foremost place among 
modern historical painters in Germany His 
most important work, IFoflftcr Doddc and 
ine Peasants of Berg before the Battle of 
n'ormgion, rzS8, was awarded the great 
gold medal in Berlin 

Janssen, Pierre Jules Cesar (1&24- 
J 9°i), French asttonomcr, observed the 
total solar eclipse of Aug 18, 1868, at Gun- 
tur in India, and initiated neat morning the 
spectro'copic method of viewing promi- 
nences m daylight In 1875, on his return 
from a third eclipse capedition to Siam, ho 
was appointed director of the new astro - 
physical observatory at Mcudon, and there 
devoted consummate skill to the art of solar 
photography He made ascents of Mont 
anc m 1888, 1890, and 1893, and erected 
an observatory on the summit 
Janssens van Nuyssen, Abraham 
IhJIf'rfji), Dutch painter, precursor of 
ubens, until the rise of the latter was the 
greatest historical painter of the time 
^mong his pictures, the Burial of Christ and 
ie Adoration of the jlfagt are pre-eminent 


Januanus, St , or San Gennaro, Chris- 
tian marts r under Diocletian, bishop of 
Rencvcnto in the hller part of the third 
ccnturv The place of his martyrdom, in 
305, was Pozruoli, where many Christians 
suffered the same fate His body is preserv- 
ed at Naples where are also separately pre- 
served the head of the martyr, and two vials 
of his blood On three festivals each vear 
the head and the vials arc carried in pro 
cession to the high altar, where the blood, 
when the vnls arc brought into contact with 
the head, is said to liquefy 

January, the first month of the year It 
was, among the Romans, held sacred to 
Janus It was not till the 18th century that 
Januarv was universally adopted by Euro- 
pean nations as the first month of the year, 
although the Romans considered it as such 
as far back as 251 bc 

Janus, one of the most ancient Latin di- 
v unties, or nuntira He was the spirit of 
the doorway Since the door was the milium 
of the hou'e, Janus came to bc revered as 
the divimtv presiding over all beginnings, 
and was the first invoked in both public 
and pm ate prayers As the spml of open- 
ings, Janus was the god under who'c care 
were all janucc, or gates, in Rome, above 
all, bc it was under whose protection was 
the archwav out of which the army march- 
ed to war and by which it returned The 
tutclarv god of the gate that opened both 
ways was, by a natural transference of 
thought, himself represented by an image 
having a double head that looked both 
ways 

Janvier, Thoma* Alhbone (1840-1913), 
American author, was bom m Philadelphia, 
and after a prolonged residence m New 
York made his home chiefly m Provence 
and in England after 1894 His works in- 
clude Stones of Old and New Spam 
(1891), An Embassy to Provence (1893), 
In Old New York (1894), In the Saragossa 
Sea (1898) , Henry Hudson — Ills Aims and 
His Achievements (1909) 

Japan (called by its inhabitants Nippon 
or Nihon — ‘sun origin’ or ‘eastern land’), 
four islands, Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, 
Shikoku Before defeat in World War II she 
held the kunlcs, which approach Kam- 
chatka , the southern half of Karafuto restored 
to Japan from Russia by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth m 1905 , Hokkaido or Yesso, which in- 
cludes also the Kuriles, separated bv a narrow 
strait from Karafuto , Japan Proper, including 
Hondo or Honshu, the mam island, Shikoku, 
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and K\ ushu, separated by the Strait of Korea the Pacific Ocean to the Korean Strait, and 
from the continent of Asia , the Ry ukv u or its four narrow entrances render it a sale re- 
Lu-cliu Islands, Taiwan or Formosa divided treat from storm or foe There are numer- 
from China by the Formosa Channel, and ous deep bavs and mam excellent harbors 
Korea, annexed m August, 1910, and re- The Kuroshmo (black tide) current, cor- 
hamed Chosen The Bonm Islands, a a cry responding to the Gulf Stream of the Athn- 
small group, some 600 miles southeast of tic, and frequently called the Japan Current 
Tokyo, also belonged to Japan In 1905 Rus- rises between Luzon and Taiwan and pa«es 
sia, yyith the consent of China, transferred along the eastern coast of Japan, finally los 
to Japan the lease for 99 years of the Kvvan- mg itself on the shores of North America 
tung proymee, yvhich includes Port Arthur Its constant shift of position greatly afucts 
and Dairen climatic conditions The northern parts of 

Bj the terms of the Peace Treatj of Ver- the empire arc proportionally much colder 
saillcs Japan administered by mandate of than places m the «ame latitude in Europe 
the League of Nations, the former German and America In Tokyo snow seldom lies 
island possessions m the Pacific north of the long, but in Ycsso the snowfall is hcyyy 
Equator the Marshall, Caroline, Pcleyy and Togs are prcyalent in summer m the north- 
Ladrone groups Guam, in the Ladrones, is ern and yiostern parts of the empire The 
a possession of the United States Japan is climate is healthful, on the whole, though 
a y cry' mountainous country , the only con- depressing on account of excess of moisture 
siderable plain being that of Tokyo There Owing to the frequent severe storms and to 
arc manj aolcanocs Earthquakes arc fre- the denudation of forest lands, the layers 01 
quent The first on record, in 6S4 ad, to- Japan arc subject to flood This increase* 
tally submerged 1,200,000 acres of land On the natural barrenness of the soil 
Sept 1, 192^, Eastern Japan was stricken, With its yude range of climate and its 
without yvarnmg, by an earthquake unpar- lofty mountains, Japan has a great yancty 
allcltd m the country’s long historj of sim- of vegetation There arc some 3,200 spe 
liar catastrophes Toky o and Yokohama yy ere cies of flow enng plants and 300 species of 
destrojed yyitlnn a few minutes, together ferns The shrubs arc mostly eyergreen, 
with manj smaller towns AH these seismic comprising many with beiutiful floucr- 
moyementsmay be largely traced to the fact There arc also hornbeams, maples yyitlt 
that the shores on the side of the Pacific beautiful autumn foliage, planes, and cam- 
Occan are slowly rising, yyhdc those border- phor trees, yyhdc many dwarfed tn.es arc 
mg on the Sea of Japan arc sinking In ad- carefully cultnatcd Fruits of excellent qual- 
dition to earthquakes and tidal waxes, Japan ltx comprise oranges, grapes, pears, and 
is subject to typhoons winds of cyclonic apples, loquats, pomelos, peaches, persim- 
forcc which frequently inflict great damage mons, figs, and raspberries The plum and 
The principal risers are the Toncgawa in the cherry arc pnzed chiefly for their blos- 
the plain of Tokyo, the Islukangawa, in soms American ind European gardens lmc 
Ycsso, which runs into Slrogonoft Bay, the obtained many beautiful shrubs and flowers 
Shinanokaw a, which falls into the Sea of such as the Lthum aura turn, kerna, py ruses 
Japan at Niigata, and the Teshio-gawa azalea, bamboos chrysanthemums, Rosa r.ig- 
which flows into the Sea of Japan near the 01a, aucuba, and aralia from Japan As to 
northernmost point of Acs=o Among likes, animal life, Japan has one species ot -hort- 
w Inch arc tormed chiefly through the block- tailed monkey and ten species of bats Of 
mg of natural outlets by yolcamc materials, carmyora, the largest is the bear, of which 
arc Lake Biwa, near Kyoto, Lake Suwa, in there are two linds— a small black species 
Shmano, the Chuscnji Lake near \ikko, peculiar to Japan, and a large broy.n bear 
Lake Inawaslnro, and the Hakone Lake the gnzrh bc-r of North America, which 
With these lakes are associated mane of the is common in A e so The I chdac arc rep'C- 
hot mineral spring- which abound m Japan 'ented b\ the Korean tiger and the domestic 
and haxe high medicinal xalue There are cat » 

numcrou- tine watertalls in the proxince 01 Domestic mammals arc the hor-c ox pig, 
K11 \t Nikko, and el«t where The coast line and doe Goats are practically unknown, 
of japan 1- characterized by extreme irreg- ! and sheep do not thrive There .are nimer- 
ulantx, c-pecnllv on the ca-tcrn -hore The 'ous water bird-, song birds -.re not -pecialb 
noted Inland Sea with its ishnds ->nd beau- 'numerous Of all Japane c bird-, the Idem 
titul irregularity ot outline extend- from 1 pm cr*', a fly catcher, 1- the most beautiful 
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trcatj with the United States Since 1859, 
foreign commerce has developed rapidly 
From the dosing of the ports to foreign com- 
merce in 1638 until their reopening m 1869, 
Japanese shipping was at a low ebb, and the 
size of vessels was limited by law As late 
as 1892, 77 per cent of the ships visiting Jap- 
anese ports were foreign, but smee that time 
shipping has developed greatly The prin- 
cipal ports of Japan arc Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, and Nagoya The 
large number of ports in Japan, the rough 
configuration of the country', and the short 
distances from inland to sea coast districts 
have encouraged water transportation 

In 1906 the government acquired most of 
the railways of the country, and in 1907 a 
scheme was sanctioned for spending 125,- 
000,000 yen for extension of the existing 
lines, and 62,500,000 yen for improvements 
After the war with Russia, in 1904-05, Japan 
acquired the lease of some 470 miles of the 
South Manchuria Railway Commercial air 
traffic is increasing The postal system was 
organized in 1871, and in 1879 the govern- 
ment assumed complete control The census 
of 1946 showed all of Japan to have a 
population of 73,110,915 The six largest 
cities are Osaka (3,320,000), Tokyo (6457,- 
600), Nagoya (1,220,000), Kobe (960,000), 
Kyoto (1,150,000) and Yokohama (770,000) 
The damage inflicted upon Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama by the earthquake and the fire of 1923 
was repaired, and they became handsome, 
modern cities 

Language and anthropology show that the 
predominant element m the Japanese race is 
Mongol There arc two types — one more re- 
fined, with thinner and higher nose, more 
slanting eyes, and smaller mouth, the other, 
and more common type, having a broad face, 
flattish nose, and coarser frame Both have 
the Mongol sallow completion, straight black 
hair, scanty beard, broad skull, and high 
cheek bones The average height of the 
adult Japanese is five feet for men, 4 66 feet 
for women Some trace a Polynesian or 
Malay element in the population, and there 
is undoubtedly a small Ainu admixture The 
Amus, a kindred race less developed than 
the Japanese, formerly occupied a large part 
of the mam island Only a small remnant 
of about 17,000 now survives Formosa is 
peopled partly by an aboriginal population 
of Malay affinities, and partly by Chinese 
settlers 

Shmto, the indigenous religion of Japan, 
is in the mam a nature worship The gods 


are innumerable, the chief among them be 
mg the sun goddess, from whom the Mika- 
dos are supposed to be descended The pnests 
are not celibate, and wear no special garb 
when not engaged in worship The temples 
are simple structures Buddhism was first 
introduced in a d 552 from Korea In Japm 
it has become split up mto twelve sects 
Buddhism has a far more gorgeous ritual, 
finer temples, and a more organized priest- 
hood than Shintoism Notwithstanding the 
increased patronage recently bestowed upon 
Shintoism by the government, Buddhism is 
still the dominant religion among the people 
Confucianism was first introduced mto Japan 
in the fifth century, and its study reached a 
climax under the Tokugawa Shoguns, when 
its principles became the chief rule of life 
for the educated classes of Japan Loyaltv 
to chiefs and rulers and filial piety are the 
principal duties which it inculcates Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, and Confucianism are not, 
like the Christian sects, mutually exclusive 
A man may, and usually does, belong to all 
three at the same time Japan is a hnd of 
temples, but many are now falling mto de- 
cay, while others are turned into school 
houses Every' grove has its shrine and loin, 
a structure m wood or stone, consisting of 
two upright pillars jomed at the top by two 
transverse beams or slabs, metal torn are 
also not unknown Full toleration is ex- 
tended to all forms of religious belief, m so 
far as they do not conflict with the peace 
and order of the community' Francis Xavier 
introduced Christianity m 1549 The most nu- 
merous congregations of the twelve forms 
of Christianity now m Japan are the Greek 
Church, the Roman Catholics, the Angli- 
can and American Episcopalian Missions, 
the Methodist Mission, and the Congrega- 
tional Mission Osaka is the centre of the 
work of the Church Missionary Society, but 
the bishop who presides over it and the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel re- 
sides in Toky'o The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of America has a resident 
secretary in Tokyo, and is represented by 
teachers in almost every province Since 1868 
great progress has been made m substituting 
for the old Chinese methods a system of na- 
tional education on European models An 
elementary school course of six y’ears is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14 years 
In 1884 the army was organized on the 
best European models, its much increased 
efficiency was demonstrated in the wars with 
China (1894-95) and with Russia (1904-05) 
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All able-bodied males between the ages of 
i y and 40, with the exception of students in 
foreign countries, elementary school teach- 
ers, and a few others, are liable to military 
service in the army or the navy Japan was 
a signatory to the London Naval Treaty of 
1930 providing for the limitation of naval 
armaments and was permitted to lay down 
the following new tonnage during the life of 
the agreement (to Dec 31, 1936) Armored 
cruisers, 12,130, small gun cruisers, 35,655, 


na Carta of Japan It provides for the im- 
perial succession, defines the prerogatives of 
the Crown and the privileges of the people, 
declares the obligation of the latter to pay 
taxes and to serve as soldiers, guarantees 
them against arrest, imprisonment, trial, or 
punishment, except by due process of law, 
grants freedom of residence and conscience, 
and provides that no man’s house shall be 
officially entered without a legal warrant 
Executive power is vested in the Emperor 
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foyers 33,795, and submarines 7,200 1 
« 4, 1933 Japan’s plans for building 1 
,° Ml London Treaty strength w< 
. Is ^ at Tokyo, and in 1934 she ga 
ce of her intention to abrogate on D 
Washln e‘°n Naval Treaty 

After the revolution of 1868, in which t 
°!?, natc was abolished and the actual sc 
returned to the Emperor, many : 
whirh ' Vere e ® cc led, the general result 
mm,- i" 35 , substitute a constitutioi 
Feb r£ k' ^° r t * le Mmer autocracy ( 
Drnm,? 1 ’ 1 . 889 ’ a new Constitution W 
P ramgated, which may be called the Mo 


of Japan, who acts with the aid of a ministry 
appointed by himself Legislative power is 
in the Emperor and Imperial Diet — two 
chambers the Upper House of Peers, and 
Lower House of Representatives elected for 
four years There is a Privy Council con- 
sulted by the Emperor 
Following Japan’s defeat m World War II 
a new Constitution eyas adopted It re- 
nounced war forever, forbade the maintaining 
ot an Army , Navy , or Air Force, reduced the 
power previously held by the Emperor, and 
voiced a “Bill of Rights” It established, in 
place of the House of Peers, a House of Coun- 
cillors, and added a House of Represcntatiy cs, 
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also a Supreme Court It printed equal rights 
to husband and wife, and it abolished Shinto- 
ism 

The laws of Japan, formerly based on 
those of China, have been radically reformed, 
and a system of justice founded on modern 
jurisprudence is now in effect A marked 
characteristic of the civil law is the promin- 
ence given to the family instead of the in- 
dividual afe the social unit The judicial sys- 
tem resembles that of France, and includes 
sub-district and district courts, courts of 
appeal, and Court of Cassation The Court 
of Cassation, or supreme court, is at Tokyo 
Trial by jury was first instituted Oct i, 
1928 , Foreign residents of Japan enjoy prac- 
tically the same rights and privileges as na- 
tives The Currency System of Japan has 
been radically changed since 1881 when the 
depreciated note issue was redeemed m sil- 
ver In 1897 the present monetary system 
was established with funds furnished bv the 
Chinese indemnity The currency is oh a 
decimal system, the unit being the yen 

Htslory — Early Period — Modern Japan- 
ese lustoiians begin with the Mikado Jim- 
mu, who is stated to have ascended the 
throne in 660 b c But the more trustwor- 
thy contemporary' records of China and Ko- 
rea show that for more than a thousand 
years after the supposed date of Jimmu’s 
reign, nothing existed in Japan which de- 
serves the name of history The legend of 
yamato-dake, a prince of whose valor in 
conquering the Ainu tribes of Eastern Japan 
manv wonders are related, has no doubt a 
solid nucleus of fact It is assigned to the 
first century' Another fact which may be 
taken as proved is that, about the second 
century of our era, Japan was ruled by a 
female Mikado of great abilities, who is 
reputed to have conquered Korea Among 
other elements of civilization which found 
their way to Japan from Korea during this 
period was a knowledge of the Chinese writ- 
ten character and literature We reach surer 
ground with the sixth and seventh centuries, 
when a great wave of Chinese civilizing in- 
fluences passed over Japan The government 
was reorganized on a Chinese model Local 
governors w'ere appointed from the capital 
m the place of the former hereditary chief- 
tains, and a new system of taxation was in- 
troduced The Fujiwara noble clan first 
came into nbtice during this period Its 
founder was the statesman known as Kama- 
tan Ko Nara Period— The eighth century 
coincides roughly with the Nara period of 


Japan 

Japanese historians Nara is a city of Ya- 
mato, to which the capital was transferred 
m a d 710, and it continued to be the scat of 
government until 784 Literature, architect- 
ure, and sculpture all made great progress 
Heian Period — In 794 the capital was 
established on the site of the present citv of 
Kyoto, under the name of Hemjo, or the 
'city of peace,’ and it continued to be the 
residence of the Mikados until the revolu- 
tion of 1868 During the earlv part of the 
Heian period, the Fujiwara family attained 
to a position of unparalleled influence The 
office of Kwambaku, or regent, was heredit- 
ary in this family, and as the practice grew 
of each Mikado, after a few years’ reign, 
resigning in favor of a younger relative, the 
importance of this office far outweighed that 
of the crown itself Under the rule of the 
Fujiwaras, which lasted until the middle of 
the eleventh century, Japan enjoyed an Aug- 
ustan age of literature Eventually two other 
noble houses, known as the Gen (or Mina- 
moto) and the Hei (or Taira), began to 
struggle for supremacy Both W'ere of im- 
perial origin, and the source of the pow- 
er of both was m the remoter provinces, 
where a strong military system had gradu- 
ally been developed Their struggles con- 
vulsed the country for the last hundred and 
fifty years of the Heian period 
Kamakura Period (1185-1332) — After 
defeating the Hei at the battle of Danoura, 
Yoritomo, the representative of the Gen 
family, established his government at Katn- 
aLura, not far from Yokohama The per- 
manent Shogunatc dates from this time 
Yoritomo, who died m 1199, succeeded by 
degrees in consolidating his power over the 
Daimios, as the provincial nobles now began 
to be called His descendants ruled only in 
name, the real power being wielded by men 
of the Hojo family, under the title of Shik- 
ken or directors But it came to an end 
in 1933, when a successful expedition was 
directed by the Mikado Go Daigo, whose 
previous opposition to the Hojo had been 
punished by dethronement and exile 
Under the Hojos, learning, literature, and 
the arts fell into a state of decay from which 
they vv ere long in recovering This and the 
following tw'o periods arc the dark age of 
Japanese history The power of the great 
territorial nobles had greatly increased, and 
in the absence of any effective central con- 
trol they engaged in continual wars with 
one another In 1542 Japan was first vis 
ited by a European ship, a Portuguese 
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merchant vessel In 1549 the Jesuit mis- 
sionary Francis Xavier arnved at Kagoshi- 
ma, and was succeeded by a number of mis- 
sionaries, whose labors were attended with 
remarkable success The rescue of Japan 
from its long-continued anarchy was due to 
three men of the eastern military caste — 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Iyeyasu Nobu- 
naga, originally lord of the provmce of 
Owan, after annexing by conquest the tern- 
tones of several of his neighbors, established 
himself in Kyoto, where he built a stately 
castle But his self-imposed task, of pacifica- 
tion was still incomplete when he was mur- 
dered (158a) by one of his own captains 
The work was, however, taken over by Hi- 
deyoshi, another captain 
In 1588 he had himself appointed taiko, or 
regent, and in ijgo the last of the unruly 
Daimios tendered his submission The ar- 
rogant and intolerant attitude and the greed 
for power of many individual missionaries 
induced Hideyoshi to order the expulsion of 
the Jesuits The concluding years of Hidey- 
oshi’s life were stained by the unprovoked in- 
vasion of Korea (1592-98) Few of the in- 
habitants escaped destruction, to this day 
Korea has not recovered from the devasta- 
tion Yedo Period (1603-1868) — Hideyo- 
shi, dying in 1598, bequeathed his authority 
to his son Hideyon, a lad seven years old 
But Iyeyasu, a powerful eastern noble who 
had served with distinction under Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi, soon found it necessary to 
assume the reins of government Three years 
later he was made Shogun, thus founding 
Tokuwaga military rule of Shoguns, 
which lasted until 1868 Iyeyasu was among 
jhe greatest statesmen that Japan has known 
■To his genius is due the system of govern- 
ment under which Japan enjoyed peace for 
two and a half centuries, and grew enor- 
mously m w ealth, enlightenment, and civiliza- 
Jon The vital feature of his riginie was 
he arrangement for the control of the 
jmdal nobles, or Daimios Their position 
xomewhat resembled that of mediatized 
Princes m India under British rule Both 
udai and Tozama Daimios enjoyed fiscal 
“d judicial autonomy within then own 
“minions, but they might be deposed or 
ransferred elsewhere for incompetence or 
misconduct 

An important feaure of the Tokugawa sys- 
Government was the rule, initiated 
Jj c thud Shogun, Iyemitsu, by which 
"mmios were obliged to reside in YeBo, 
e ^P'tal of the Shouunate, for part of 


e\ery alternate year — a provision which was 
subsequently extended by compelling them to 
leave their families there as hostages during 
their absence This, with the general pros- 
perity of the country, led to an enormous 
increase m the population of the capital 
The eight rich provinces adjoining Yedo, 
which Iyeyasu had made his capital, were 
under a different regime They were occu- 
pied by the Hatamoto, a minor class of 
nobles, who were wholly dependent on the 
Shoguns Iyeyasu also took care to placate 
the Mikado, by causing a new palace to be 
built for him, and by taking other steps 
for his material welfare But no real auth- 
ority was allowed him during the Tokugawa 
penod The persecution of Christians, be- 
gun by Hideyoshi, was continued under his 
successor In 1614 he ordered, partly Oh pol- 
itical grounds, that all foreign Christians 
should be expelled from Japan Trade was 
prohibited (1624) to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese The Dutch and Chmese were al- 
lowed to contmuc sending ships to Japan, 
but they were confined to and almost im- 
prisoned in narrow settlements, and con- 
ducted trade under great restrictions , 
But in the nineteenth century there were 
symptoms of approaching change The peas- 
ants were uneasy under a gnevous load of 
taxes, levied to supply the means by which 
Shoguns and Daimios maintained vast num- 
bers of useless officials and so-called soldiers, 
and kept up state ridiculously disproportion- 
ate to their real power Some collisions with 
British and Russian men-of-war early in 
the century revealed the utter disorganiza- 
tion of the Japanese military system The 
control of the central government had be- 
come relaxed to such a degree that many of 
the western Daimios were practically inde- 
pendent A small but enthusiastic body of 
students had learned Dutch as a medium for 
acquiring the art of medicine and some 
knowledge of military matters, thus pre- 
paring the way for wholesale adoption of 
foreign ways Such was the state of affairs 
when, in 1852, Commodore Perry arnved 
in the Bay of Yedo m command of four 
ships of war, and bearing with him a letter 
from the President of the United States, in 
which he proposed the establishment of 
commercial relations with Japan The Sho- 
gun’s government had recourse to the usual 
policy of the weak — delay But when Per- 
r> arnved a second time with an increased 
force, they reluctantly signed a treati m 
1854, by which several ports in Japan were 
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opened to commerce Subsequently trea- 
ties were concluded with other powers The 
Shogun was at once charged by the Daimios 
with pusillanimpusly yielding to the demands 
of the barbarians The Mikado, instigated 
by some of the western Daimios, now began 
to assert his authority in an unwanted man- 
ner, and he directed the Shogun to take steps 
for the expulsion of the barbarians The mur- 
der in 1862 of an Englishman named Rich- 
ardson on the Tokaido (ftie great highway 
from Ycdo to Kyoto) bv the retainers of 
Shimadza Saburo, a Satsuma noble, led to 
the bombardment and burning of Kagoshima 
by a British fleet Meanwhile the Daimio of 
Choshiu, whose forts commanded the Straits 
of Shimonoseki, ‘began to fire on foreign ves- 
sels of various nationalities which were pass- 
ing through the straits An indemnity of three 
million dollars was subsequently paid for 
this affair by the Japanese government 

Modern History — The Shogun, Hitotsu- 
bashi, of weak character, was eventually de- 
posed in 1S67 by the Mikado The Mikado 
proceeded to Ycdo, thenceforth known as 
Tokyo, or the ‘eastern capital,’ and the work 
of reorganization was begun with great vig- 
our A most important and necessary change 
was the abolition of the feudal system The 
ex-Daimios and their retainers received pen- 
sions, their territories were gradually but 
rapidly reorganized as prefectures in com- 
plete subjection to the central government 
The arrangement by which foreign powers 
had jurisdiction over their subjects resident 
in Japan w'as long a sore point with the 
Mikado’s government, and at last, in 1889, 
foreigners resident m Japan became amenable 
to Japanese law The constitutional govern- 
ment promised by the Mikado in the early 
years of his restored power became at length 
a reality in 1889 

By the Treaty of Tientsin, negotiated by 
Count Ito and Viceroy Li Hung Chang, 
Japan and China had agreed to withdraw 
their troops from Korea, but Chinese in- 
fluence had continued to dominate the coun- 
try under the able direction of Yuan Shi- 
kai An open rupture between China and 
Japan concerning Korea was now due to the 
growth of a new religious movement, known 
as Tong Hak The Tong Haks rose against 
the tyrannical Korean Government, who en- 
listed the aid of China to suppress the re- 
bellion In violation of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, the Chinese Government sent troops 
once more to Korea, explaining to Japan 
that it was her practice to protect her 'trib- 


utary states’ It was impossible for Japan 
to accept the siuation she declared war A 
battle was fought at Ping Yang in which 
the Japanese, led bv General Nodzu, secured 
an easy victory and the Chinese troops were 
soon expelled from the Korean mainland 
The Pescadores were seized and, with the 
landing of troops in Formosa, the war ended 
in complete victory for Japan The Treaty 
of Shimoneseki gave Japan an indemnity of 
200,000,000 taels and secured for her the 
Pescadores, Southern Manchuria and the 
province of Liao-tung France and Ger- 
many supported Russia’s protest against the 
cession of Liao-tung and Japan was com- 
pelled to yield and accept, instead, the island 
of Formosa, known now as Taiwan 
Three years later, Russia herself obtained 
Liao-tung from China, together with the 
right to construct a branch of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway through Manchuria Rus- 
sia was pledged to withdraw her forces from 
Manchuria m 1903, but she continued to 
pour troops into that nominally Chinese 
province and steadily encroached upon Ko- 
rea Japan’s Note to Russia, in protest, was 
ignored, and consequently, on Feb 8, 1904, 
Japan commenced hostilities by a torpedo 
attack on Port Arthur 
The war that followed, known as the Rus- 
so-Japanese War, firmly established Japan 
as a power in the modern world Russia 
had been considered mighty, yet a continu- 
ous senes of Japanese successes by sea and 
land ended in the surrender of Port Arthur 
by General Stoessel on Jan 2, 1905 The 
Japanese in March captured Mukden and 
drove the Russians northward in disastrous 
flight, and, on May 27-28, the Russian com- 
bined fleets under Rozhdestvensky were an 
nihilatcd by Togo at the great naval battle 
of Tsushima, in the Straits of Korea 
As a result of the mediation of President 
Roosevelt, Russian and Japanese commis- 
sioners met at Portsmouth, N H, and a 
treaty of peace was signed on Aug 29, 1905 
The suzerainty of Korea was transferred to 
Japan, and the southern half of Sakhalin 
(renamed Karafuto) was ceded to her Rus- 
sia Surrendered the lease of the Liao-tung 
peninsula and the southern section of the 
Manchurian Railway, from Port Arthur to 
Kwang-cheng-tse, and paid $20,000,000 for 
the maintenance of her prisoners The evac- 
uation from Manchuria of the military forces 
of both nations was agreed upon This led 
to the famous Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
signed in London on August 12, 1905, to se- 
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cure the continuance of peace in Eastern Asia, 
and the defence of the high contracting par- 
ties’ special rights there The maintenance of 
the independence and integrity of China was 
now considered assured, together with equal 
opportunities for the commerce and industry 
of all nations 

Following the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914, Japan, in accordance with her treaty 
of alhance with Great Britain, declared war 
on Germany, she formally disclaimed any 
intention of permanently acquiring territory 
A Japanese squadron operating in the China 
Sea and the Pacific shepherded von Spee’s 
fleet, which had left Tsing-tao before it was 
invested, towards the ships of Admiral Crad- 
ock off the coast of South America The 
British patrols on the coast of North Am- 
erica were assisted by Japanese cruisers No 
troops were sent to European theaters of 
war, but Japanese torpedo-boats, under the 
command of Admiral Saito, convoyed allied 
merchantmen in the Mediterranean through- 
out the war In 1918 an alhed force was 
landed at Vladivostock to aid the Czecho- 
slovaks and the White Russians and to pro- 
tect the munitions supphed to Russia by the 
United States The commander-in-chief of 
the allied forces was the Japanese General 
Otam In 1915, Japan presented to the 
Chinese Government the Twenty-One De- 
mands, designed to consolidate her position 
on the mainland of Eastern Asia Secret 
clauses sought to provide China with Jap- 
anese advisers in political, financial and mil- 
itary matters and to exdude any but Japa- 
nese capital for railways, harbors and mines 
ui the province of Fukien, opposite to the 
Japanese island of Formosa Two treaties 
vere conduded, extending to 99 years the 
leases of Port Arthur, Dairen, the South 
Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Muk- 
den Railwaj Thus the lease of the Kwang- 
tung peninsula expires m 1977, of the South 
Manchurian Railwaj m 2002 and the An- 
tung-Mukden Railway in 2007 

The United States recognized the special 
in erests of Japan by the Lansing-Ishi agree- 
ment of 1917 in lgl8 T Hara) hader Qf 

e Seijuhai, the conservative party, suc- 
ceeded Saionji as Premier and was the first 
commoner to hold the" office The cabinet, 
ho e ear hcr ones, was composed of mem- 

” °* a pohbcal party and thus resembled 
Vo of European countries The Treaty of 
' ersmlles had tra m>ferred to Japan the for- 

Thr p Gentlan lease of Kmo-chau, China, and 
vertnan-ovmed railways, mines and other 


properties m Shantung On August 3, 1919, 
the Japanese foreign office issued a statement 
of its mtention ‘to hand back Shantung in 
full sovereignty to China, retaining only eco 
nomic privileges,’ which was unsatisfactory 
to the Chinese, who established an effective 
boycott against Japanese imports, declining 
to enter mto negotiations on the question 
Meanwhile, the continued occupation of east- 
ern Siberia by Japanese troops led to fre- 
quent dashes with the Russian forces, and 
from 1920 to 1922 various diplomatic situa- 
tions arose Almost unanimous official and 
editorial opinions were in favor of renew- 
ing the Anglo-Japanese alliance, due to ex- 
pire in July, 1921 However, the fear of 
the British people that it might involve their 
country m a war on the side of Japan against 
the United States became general In Am- 
erica, moreover, enactment of an anti-alien 
land law by the legislature of California m 
1920 brought attention to the immigration 
question Sentiment m Japan, greatly agi- 
tated, admitted the legality of such acts as 
these but condemned them as discriminatory 
and insulting The outstanding questions 
finally were thoroughly thrashed out at 
Washington Representatives of the Umted 
States and Japan met in conference in No- 
vember, 1921, with those of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and China The Anglo-Jap- 
anese alhance was replaced by a Four-Pow’er 
Treaty Detween Great Britain, Japan, the 
Umted States and France A Five-Power 
Treaty provided that Japan should mamtain 
a standard m capital ships ranking third after 
the United States and Great Bntam, in the 
ratio of 5 - 5 - 3 > giving Japan a tonnage of 
315,000 against 525,000 tons to each of the 
other Powers By a treaty signed in Peking, 
Jan 20, 1925, Japan recognized the Soviet 
Government of Russia 
Meanwhile, at home, an epochal event 
was the passage on Mar 29, 1925, of the 
‘manhood’ suffrage act, abolishing the tax 
qualification and conferring the vote upon 
10,000,000 men, thus increasing the electorate 
to 14,000,000 Inconsistent with these pro- 
giessive actions was the passage of a ‘peace 
preservation’ act making it a felony to agi- 
tate for the overthrow of fundamental na- 
tional principles or the form of government 
or to denounce the system of private prop- 
erty Under this law a new political party, 
the Proletarian Party was dissolved after an 
existence of three hours on the ground that 
its published principles were communistic. 
Viscount Takabashi resigned the presidency 
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of the Seiyukai in April, 1925, and General 
Baron Giichi Tanaka, head of the Choshu or 
army clan and former minister of war, was 
elected to the position The financial crisis 
which occurred in the spring caused the fall 
of the government and opened the way for 
the appointment of General Baron Tanaka 
to the premiership, which occurred on April 
18,1927 The new government declared it- 
self for a more positive policy at home and 
abroad The Peking tariff conference, ar- 
ranged for in one of the treaties signed at 
Washington in 1922, was convened in Octo- 
ber, 1925 

Japan also played a notable part in the 
unsuccessful naval conference between that 
country, Great Britain and the United States 
ac Geneva m July-August, 1927 Since the 
Washington Conference she had maintained 
a consistent building policy within the lim- 
its ot the treaty and her aim at Geneva was 
to hold her position while assuring herself 
against an expensive programme of competi- 
tive building Her influence, therefore, was 
exerted against further naval expansion 
But civil warfare m China which was prin- 
cipally responsible for the failure of the 
Conferences threatened to extend into Man- 
churia The Japanese Government forbade 
hostilities within the South Manchuria Rail- 
way zone and sent troops to ‘assure the 
neutrality of the area’ Baron Tanaka de- 
clared officially that fighting would not be 
permitted m Manchuria between Chinese 
factions and that ‘Japan may possibly be 
constrained to take appropriate effective steps 
for the maintenance of peace and order in 
Manchuria ’ The Japanese constitution pro- 
vides that the Emperor alone ‘declares war, 
makes peace and concludes treaties,’ and this 
fact aroused protests when the Kellogg Pact 
was signed, for it opened with the Declara- 
tion that the contracting parties condemned 
recourse to war ‘m the name of their respect- 
ive peoples’ In April the Premier had to 
apologize to the Privy Council for signing 
the Tsinanfu Agreement with the Chinese 
Government without their prior assent The 
death of Marshal Chang Tso-hn, the Man- 
churian leader, as a result of the bombing of 
his tram on the Japanese-controlled South 
Manchuria Railway, led to the final downfall 
of Tanaka’s Ministry The report of the Jap- 
anese investigators into the occurrence was 
suppressed by the Government but it leaked 
out that they had held the local army offi- 
cials icsponsible for the deed and that some 
of them had been punished Tanaka’s posi- 
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tion became untenable and he resigned oa 
July 2, 1929 

A new cabinet was formed July 2, 1929, 
by Yuko Hamaguchi, leader of the Mmseito 
party An exceptionally able ministry, in- 
cluding such outstandmg figures as Foreign 
Minister Shidehara and Finance Minister 
Junnosuke Inouye, it strove to liberalize 
Japan’s governmental institutions and poli- 
cies and embarked upon a temporarily suc- 
cessful struggle against the militarist cle 
ment The Mmseito program called for eco- 
nomic retrenchments, limitation of arma- 
ments, and Smo-Japanesc cooperation On 
this platform it won an overwhelming vic- 
tory in the Diet elections of Feb 20, 1930 
By signing the London Naval Treaty of 
1930, limiting the navies of Japan, Britain 
and the United States, the government paved 
the way for substantial economies Although 
bitterly opposed by the ‘big navv’ men and 
the militarists, the treaty finally received the 
approval of the Privy Council on Oct 1, 
1930, and was ratified by the Diet Baron 
Shidehara also made efforts to conciliate the 
Chinese On March 12, 1930, he gave Jap- 
an’s consent to Chma’s tariff autonomy 

These liberal policies, however, were neith- 
er successful nor popular with powerful ele- 
ments in Japan Meanwhile the onset of the 
world economic depression carried the gov- 
ernment’s deflationary policies to unexpected 
and disastrous extremes The inauguration 
of the Chinese boycott in the summe- of 
1931 dealt another blow' to the Mmseito poli- 
cies which the military were quid to take 
advantage of On Sept, 18, 1931, the mili- 
tary chiefs defied the government and com- 
menced the conquest of Manchuria Con- 
vinced of the failure of Shidehara’s concilia 
tory policy, the Japanese public swung to the 
army’s support The Mmseito Cabinet was 
forced to defend before the world the ac- 
tions of the army, which it privately opposed 1 

The Mmseito Government was overthrown 
Dec ir, 1931, as a result of an intrigue led 
by Home Minister Kenzo Adachi Reac- 
tionaries assassinated former Fmance Minis- 
ter Inouye Feb 9, 1932, and Baron Takuma 
Dan March 5 B> machine politics they 
captured a majority m the Diet in the elec- 
tion of Feb 20, 1932 On May x$ a band of 
military cadets and j oung naval officers as- 
sassinated Premiar Inukai for ‘patriotic’ rea- 
sons, enabling the military to insist upon a 
non-partisan ‘national’ government m which 
they obtained complete control of foreign 
affairs 
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The new cabinet formed by Admiral Saito 
represented a compromise between the Fas- 
cists and parliamentarians The military were 
given a free hand in Manchuria and North 
China Between Sept 18, 1931, and the sign- 
ing of the Tangku truce with the Chinese 
Nationalist Government on May 31, 1933, 
Japan added some 500,000 square miles of 
rich territory m Manchuria and Jehol to her 
economic domain The Japanese onslaught m 
Shanghai on Jan 28, 1932, was provoked 
mainly by the boycott 
In March, 1932, Japan arranged the estab- \ 
hshment of a new state m Manchuria to be 
called Manchukuo Its head, Henry Pu-yi, 
former boy Emperor of China, was crowned 
March 1, 1934 But the establishment of 
Manchukuo was earned through in the face 
of strong opposition from the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the League of Nations, and 
world opinion It led to Japan’s moral and 
diplomatic isolation, to her notice of with- 
drawal from the League of Nations on March 
2 1 > r933, and to extremely strained relations 
with the Soviet Umon and the United States 
Premier Okada followed Saito in mild pol- 
icies Amencan-Japanese relations improved 
somewhat dunng 1933, partly as a result of 
Viscount Kikujiro Ishu’s conversations with 
President Roosevelt Later, it was announced 
that the American Atlantic fleet would soon 
return to its home waters from the Pacific 
This announcement served to relieve Japanese 
fears It was offset, however, by the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on Nov 
1 7 i 1933 Rivalry between the United States 
and Japan in naval construction was resumed 
m 1934, when Japan gave formal notification 
that at the expiration of the London Naval 
Treatj m 1936 she w ould demand naval par- 
ity with the American and British fleets 
•?* arc * 1 > J 93 S> Japan’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations became effective 
Spring of that year found the United States 
iTi en £ age d in new maneuvers in the Pacific 
II ith the rapid development of the military 
partj s power came a rise of Fascism or ex- 
treme nationalism In Tokyo several thou- 
sand soldiers mutinied because of the anti- 
mscist victory in the parliament elections of 
e ruarv 20, 1936, and on February 25 tried 
o seize the government Led by 23 young 
° cers, the} took several public buildings, 
assassinated Admiral Makoto Saito, Keeper 
f t " e if 3 ' 15 , finance Minister Takahashi, and 
ieut -General Wanambe, and seriously in- 
jured the Grand Chamberlain, Admiral Su- 


zoki On March 9, 1936, Premier Okada 
and his Cabinet resigned, and a new cabinet 
was formed with Kohi Hirota at its head 

The government of Hirota continued the 
penetration of China and the anti-Soviet pol- 
icy favored by the military elements An 
anti-Commumst propaganda alliance was 
formed with Germany which was interpreted 
by the Soviet as being, in fact, a military al- 
liance against Russia Many of the conserva- 
tive leaders, as well as the liberals of Japan, 
were opposed to the anti-Soviet pact, and by 
January, 1937, the Hirota cabinet was dis- 
placed by one formed by Senjuro Hayashi 
On February 14, 1937, Premier Hay ashi m an 
address to the parliament made a hid for 
friendship with China and Soviet Russia 

A few months later Japanese military, 
naval and air forces violently attacked China 
m an undeclared war, seizing a vast amount 
of Chinese territory and several cities 

In 1938-42, Japan pushed on with her con- 
quest and extended her holdings in China 
In 1941 Japan seized French Indo-Chma On 
Dec 7, 1941, while her delegates were talk- 
ing peace in Washington, Japan concentrated 
her air forces m an attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Hawau, and Japanese troops landed on 
Malaya, Luzon, Wake, Midway and Guam 
The U S and England declared war on 
Japan, Dec 8 In 1942 Japan gamed foot- 
holds in Asia and Oceania, enormously 
strengthening her power, adding to her em- 
pire about 1,600,000 sq miles, gaming con- 
trol over vital productions, and winning 
strategic bases The government, under Pre- 
mier Tojo, assumed dictatorial powers But 
m 1943 Japan began to feel the force of 
Gen MacArthur’s resistance and the next 
year turned the tide, due in large measure to 
the B-29 Superfortress bombing raids, which 
worked havoc on Japan’s war industry 
Emperor Hirohito ordered Gen Koiso to 
form a new war cabinet 100 Japanese ad- 
mirals mysteriously ‘died’ Stories of in- 
human cruelty m the treatment of American 
prisoners became current In Feb 1945 Mac- 
Arthur was back in Manila A new Japanese 
Premier, Gen Suzuki, was named In August 
the new atomic bomb was used by the United 
States on the cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, at the same time Russia declared war 
on Japan Japan then surrendered and Gen 
MacArthur entered Tokyo, to take command 
of the country Never before, in her long 
history, had Japan been under control of a 
foreign power 

Following the signing of surrender, Sept 
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2, 1945, Gen MacArthur ordered the arrest hundred of these remain, most of them be- 
of militarists as war criminals, the breaking- longing to the fifteenth century 
up of industrial combines, the disestablish- The political movement which culminated 
ment of Shintoism, and the introduction of in the establishment of the Tokugawa Sbo- 
pohtical and economic democracy In May gunate was accompanied by an intellectual 
1947 a new Constitution went into effect, re- revival Chinese political and moral phil- 
nouncmg the maintenance of armed forces osophy were carnestlv studied, and a htera- 
and reducing the throne to the status of a ture which derived its inspiration from this 
“national symbol” source Mas the result It was the day ot 

Japan — Language and Literature The the Kangakusha, Chinese scholars, as thev 
Japanese language belongs structurally, hke were called There was a revival during 
Korean and Manchurian, to the Altaic fam- the Yedo period of the Shinto religion It 
ily The introduction of Chinese civihza- had a literature of its own in a pure Japan- 
tion m the sixth century was followed by a ese style, illustrated by the great names of 
wholesale absorption of Chinese words and Motoon and Hirata In the seventeenth and 
characters Chinese ideographs arc said to eighteenth centuries Saikaku, Jisho, and Ki- 
have been reduced to a phonetic syllabary seki produced numerous stories and sketches 
by the Buddhist priest Kobodaishi in 810 In The end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
piocess of time this system, the Hiragana, of the nineteenth century' are illustrated by 
led to the introduction of another and the names of Kiodcn, Bakin, and Tanchiko, 
simpler alphabet, known as the Katakana writer of romantic stones Novels of sen- 
character A movement, powerfully sup- timent were largely written m the first half 
ported, has been on foot to introduce the of the nineteenth century, when there also 
Roman alphabet In Japan, books arc writ- flourished Samba and Ikku, two humorists of 
ten cither m Japanese or m Chinese Chinese no small merit Fiction received a fresh 1m- 
is preferred for history, science, law, and pulse from the stirring of national thought 
theology — m short, for ill serious subjects, caused bv contact with European ideas in 
while Japanese is the language of essays, the last century There is a most prolific 
poetry, fiction, the drama, and, m recent school of novehsts who have learned much 
times, for the magazine and newspaper from Europe — Rohan, Bimyosai, and Koyo 
press The carhest extant book, a mytholog- being among the most distinguished 
ical and historical work called the Kojiki, Japanese Art Tradition says that the 
belongs to 71a aj> It is written in a strange art of painting was first introduced from 
compound of Japanese and Chinese China in Yunaku’s reign (457-479) The 

The Poetry of Japan is contained chiefly oldest extant picture is a Buddhist mural 
tn the collections called the Manyoshiu and decoration in a temple near Nara In the 
Kokwshtu, ancient and modern collection, fifteenth century there was a great revival of 
made m the ninth and tenth century re- painting under Chinese influence Three 1m- 
spectively It is distinguished from prose by portant schools appeared, named respectively 
the regular alternation of phrases of five and the Sesshu (after one of the greatest of Jap- 
seven syllables, and by the exclusion of words anesc artists) , Kano, and Yamato-Tosa The 
of Chinese origin There are no epics, no most important of the more recent schools 
didactic, philosophical or satirical poems, was the Ukiyoye, or popular school, whose 
and indeed no long poems of any kind The members painted the life of the people 
great age of Prose was the Heian period among whom they hved Among the great 
(794-1185) It has left us a considerable artists of Japan are Cho Densu, d i4 2 7> 
mass of fiction, essays, and a few quasi- the best and most original painter of the 
historical works, containing a strong ele- Buddhist school, Kano Motonobu, b 1435, 
irent of romance The two greatest writers an avowed imitator of the Chinese, Hana- 
of this time were w'omen One, Murasaki no busa Itcho, of the Kano school, towards the 
Shikibu, is famous for a portentously long end of the seventeenth century, Korin, who 
novel of Kioto court life, named the Genii founded a school of painting m the seven- 
Monogatan, and the other, Sei Shonagon, tcenth century, and was also an artist m 
for a series of charming essays and sketches lacquer, Okio, a close student of nature, 
called Makura no Soshi The Drama dates who died in 1795 

fiom about the same time The No are short To the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
lyncal pieces of six or seven pages, which centuries belongs the great name of Hoku- 
could be acted in an hour Two or three sai, w r ho is famous as a book illustrator and 
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print maker as well as a painter Mori Sosen 
(1747-1831) was the greatest animal painter 
oi Japan, and Bunnn (died 1877) a famous 
landscape painter Kiosai, a writer and illus- 
trator, is known especially for the vigor and 
abandon of his figures, particularly those of 
children Closely allied to the art of paint- 
ing is that of printing from colored wood- 
cuts, in which the Japanese are unexcelled 
A Japanese print, unhke the print produced 
by the ordinary mechanical processes, is 
really a water-color picture produced by 
hand pressure, no press of any kind being 
used, the printer is an artist rather than an 
artisan Among the most famous print 
makers are Kioyonobu, Moronobu, Harun- 
obu, Toyokuni, Katsugawa Shunsho, Toshi- 
usai Sharaku, Hiroshige, Kabo Shunman, 
Hokusai, and Kitagawa Utamaro, the last 
two perhaps the best known 
In the Mechanical Arts the Japanese have 
attained a high degree of excellence, espec- 
ially m metallury, and in the manufacture 
of porcelain, lacquer ware and tilk fabrics 
Metal work is exemplified in the large bronze 
idols which are everywhere to be seen The 
porcelam industry virtually dates from the 
thirteenth century, when Toshiro, the ‘Fa- 
ther of Pottery,’ flourished at Seto in Owan, 
hence the Japanese name Setomono for all 
kinds of earthenware Japan is also in- 
debted to Korea, whose artisans invaded the 
country on the invitation of Japanese nobles 
To these Korean ■craftsmen Japan owes the 
celebrated crackled Satsuma, which dates 
fiom about 1640, the Hizen, the Kaga, and 
the Owan The lacquer industry is of pre- 
histonc origin, it reached its acme of per- 
fection toward the end of the seventeenth 
century The bronze and inlaid metal work 
of Japan is highly esteemed Silk weaving 
is earned to high perfection For want of a 
suitable material, Japan has done little in 
stone caning, though many carved wooden 
idols of artistic ment are m existence Ivory 
can mg takes the form of statuettes Truth 
to nature, humor, and consummate skill 
characterize these tiny productions 
■/Mimic — Isawa, a Japanese authonty, says 
that m the classical music of Japan the m- 
tenals of the second, fourth, and sixth are 
identical with those in the European scale, 
but that the third is sharper and the sev- 
enth flatter, and that m popular music the 
scale is different The Japanese musical in- 
struments comprise the kolo, a harp or lyre 
with thirteen strings, the kokin, a species 
of violin, the lamwen, a three-stnnged gui- 


tar, the sho, a kind of mouth organ, various 
forms of flutes and pipes, drums, cymbals, 
and other percussion instruments 

Architecture — The architecture of Japan 
is similar to that of China Wood is the um- 
\ersal material Skilful landscape gardening 
is famous 

Japanning is the process of producing, by 
the aid of heat, a hard coating of colored, 
varnish upon metal, wood, leather, or papier 
mfichfi Articles so coated resemble the lac- 
quer wares of Japan and China 

Japan Sea lies between Japan and Kora 
and Siberia It extends some 500 m from 
n to s , and 600 m from e to w It is al- 
most tideless 

Japheth, or Japbet, the second son of 
Noah, and the ancestor of a number of 
tribes who came to occupy ‘the isles of the 
nations ’ 

Jararaca, a venomous snake (.Lachesis 
jararaca) of South America 

Jardine, James Tertms (1881- ), 

agriculturist, was a specialist in research, U 
S Office of Education, 1927-1930, and Chief, 
Office of Experiment Stations, since 1931 
He also lectured at Yale University 

Jardine, William M (1879- ), Amer- 

ican agronomist He was acting director and 
director of the Kansas Experiment Station 
and dean of the State Agricultural College 
from 1913 to 1918 In the latter year he 
became president In March, 1925, he was 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Coohdge 

Jargon, or Jargoon, is a colorless, yellow- 
ish, smoky, or gray zircon, obtained from 
Ceylon, and long supposed to be a worth- 
less variety of diamond 

Jarrah ( Eucalyptus inargmata), an Aus- 
tralian tree of great economic value on ac- 
count of the hardness and durability of its 
wood 

Jarrow, municipal borough, England The 
church of St Paul, which contains a Cruci- 
fixion by Vandyck, formerly belonged to a 
Benedictine monastery, founded in the sev- 
enth century, and famous as the scene of the 
labors of the Venerable Bede Paper and 
chemicals are manufactured, and coal is 
shipped, p 35,590 

Jarves, James Jackson (1820-88), Am 
encan writer and art connoisseur From 1879 
to 1882 he was United States vice-consul and 
acting consul in Florence, and while there he 
made a valuable collection of paintings and 
other objects of art His collection of Venet- 
ian glass was presented to the Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art, New York City, m 1881 
Jarves’ publications include Art Studies, the 
Old Masters of Italy (1861) , Glimpses at the 
Art of Japan (1876) , Indian Rambles 
(1884) 

Jarvis, John Wesley (1780-1840), Amer- 
ican artist His pictures include portraits of 
Governor £>e Witt Clinton and Bishop Ben- 
jamin Moore . Examples of his work are to be 
seen in the City Hall, New York, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and in the col- 
lection of the New York Historical Society 

Jashar, Book of, or Jasher (Hebrew, 
Sepher hayashar, ‘the Book of the Upright’), 
an ancient Hebrew collection of songs, no 
longer extant 



Yellow Jasmine ( Gelsemium 
nudtflortm) 


Jasmine, or Jessamine ( Jastnuntm ), a 
genus of plants of the olive family, including 
many cultivated varieties, most of them 
shrubs with long twining branches and bear- 
ing fragrant flowers The Carolina Jasmine 
(G sempervirens ) , or Yellow Jasmine, is a 
native climbing plant of heavy fragrance 
found throughout the South Atlantic States 
Jason, the name of several persons m the 
Apocrypha, and of one m the New Testa- 
ment The New Testament Jason was the 
host ot Paul at Thessalomca and, according 
to tradition, bishop of Tarsus The most dis- 
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tinguishcd Jason in the Apocrypha is the 
degenerate high pnes( who superseded his 
brother Omas m , by giving a bnbe of 440 
talents of silver to Antiochus Epiphanes 
Jason, in ancient Greek legend, the leader 
of the Argonautic expedition, was the son of 
/Eson and Polymcde His father’s half bro- 
ther, Pclias, tried to kill him, but he was res- 
cued and was brought up by the Centaur 
Chiron Having grown to manhood, Jason 
demanded his father’s kingdom from Pehas, 
who promised its restitution on condition 
that Jason secure the golden fleece from Col- 
chis This he accomplished with the help of 
the other heroes who had been his fellow 
pupils with Chiron, and with the aid of Me- 
dea, the daughter of the king of Colchis, 
whom he made his wife 
Jasper (Greek laspis), an abundant min- 
eral generally regarded as one of the varieties 
of quartz, composed chiefly of silica mixed 
with day or other substances, and essentially 
similar to flint, chert, and chalcedony 
Jassy, Yassy, Jashi, or Iasi, aty, Rou- 
mania, capital of the depart of Jassy, 5 miles 
w of the River Pruth and 205 miles north- 
cast of Bucharest It is the see of a Greek 
Orthodox metropolitan and of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and has a university 

Jastrow, Joseph (1863-1944), American 
psychologist, professor of psychology, after 
1903, in the University of Wisconsin His 
works include Keeping Mentally Fit (1928) , 
Effective Thinking (1931) , The House That 
Freud Built (1932) , TFis/; and Wisdom 
( 1934 ) 

Jastrow, Morris (or Marcus) (1829- 
1903), American rabbi and scholar, was as- 
sistant rabbi in Warsaw, but was obliged to 
leave Poland (1861) because of his political 
beliefs, and went to the Umted Stales in 
1866, where he was rabbi m Philadelphia un- 
til 1892 and thereafter pastor cmentus He 
was a profound Talmudic scholar 
Jastrow, Moms, Jr (1861-1921), Ameri- 
can Orientalist, son of Morns Jastrow His 
works indude Aspects of Religious Belief and 
Practice m Babylonia and Assyria (1911) 
Jataka, the name of a book of the Bud- 
dhist religion, containing 55° legends dealing 
with the earlier births of the Buddha 
Jaundice, or Icterus, not itself a disease, 
but merely a symptom, may arise from di- 
verse pathological conditions, and produces 
that characteristic yellow pigmentation of 
the tissues which is known as icterus 
Jaunpur, town, India, capital of district 
of Jaunpur m United Provinces, on the left 
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bank of the Gumti, 37 miles northwest of 
Benares It is famous for its perfumes and is 
archaeologically interesting for its ruins 

Jaures, Jean (1859-1914), Trench politi- 
cal leader, became the leader of the Socialist 
group in the Chamber He was an earnest 
defender of Drevfus, a bitter opponent of 
militarism, and an advocate of arbitration 
His attacks on militarism aroused such re- 
sentment that he w as assassinated b\ a half- 
demented fanatic He contributed largely to 
Histotre socialists, 1789-1900, and to various 
periodicals 

Java, most important and most popu- 
lous of the islands of Indonesia, lying between 
the Java Sea on the n and the Indian Ocean 
on the s, with Sumatra to the \v and the 
small island of Bali on the c It lies in the 
great volcanic belt of the Malay region and 
has several active and many extinct vol- 
canoes It is an alluvial plain in the n and 
there most of the towns are situated The 
southern coast is rocky and precipitous The 
rivers are short and of little value for nav- 
igation , and the principal mountain peaks arc 
Smcru, 12,028 ft, Slamat, 11,244 ft, and 
Merapi, 9,469 ft The climate is tropical, in 
the lowlands it is hot and the humidity is 
high, in the mountainous parts it is some- 
what cooler The rainfall is heavy There is 
the typical wet and dry season Java is the 
poorest of the East Indies in mineral w calth 
The island is primarily an agricultural land 
and the people arc mainly engaged m agri- 
cultural pursuits Their staple food is ncc 
and that is the main product Teak forests 
cover a large area in Central and East Java 
and teakwood is used for all purposes where 
wood is needed 

Industries are limited to home products 
such as hat plaiting, copper work and batik 
cloth The natives are of Malay stock but 
known as Sudanese in the western part, 
Javanese m the central and northern parts, 
and Madoerese in the eastern part Java de- 
rived her earliest civilization from India 
whence Buddhism, followed by Sivaism, was 
introduced m the fifth and seventh centuries 
Remains of huge temples and Hindu art show 
that powerful states must have existed during 
the early history of the island of which that 
ot Madjapahit was the most dominant This 
lasted from about 1375 to 1475 when it fell 
before the assaults of Islam About 1520 the 
Portuguese reached the shores of Java and 
toward the end of the century the Dutch be- 
gan to establish themselves and fix trading 
stations along the coast From 1811 to 1816 


it was held bv the British under Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, and in 1817 it was restored to the 
Netherlands Java was overrun by the Japa- 
nese carlv m 1942 and freed m 1945 Consult 
Raffles' History of Jaua, Campbell's Java, 
Past and Present (1915) , Vlekkc’s Story 0} 
the Dutch East Indies (194s) 

Java Sea, the sea which lies between Java 
and Borneo, and reaches from Sumatra on 
the w to Celebes on the c It is also know n 
is the Sunda Sea 

Java Sparrow (Munta oryztoora), one of 
the commonest of Oriental weaver-birds, 
known to English-speaking people of India 
and the farther East as ‘nec-bird’ or ‘paddv - 
bird,’ since it has spread and become a pest 
wherever ncc plantations exist It is indige- 
nous to Java, Malacca, and Sumatra The 
bodv is grayish-blue, with the rump, tail, and 
crown black, and usually a conspicuous white 
patch on the check It is widely known as a 
cage bird and m confinement has been dc- 
v eloped in a pure white breed which is very 
attractiv e 

Javvorow, tn , Poland, in Galacia, 30 m 
northwest of Lemberg The castle has re- 
nowned Italian gardens, which were the 
favorite resort of John Sobicski, king of 
Poland 

Jay, a bird of the garruhne section of the 
crow familv (Corvidae), usually with plum- 
age in which blue is the prevailing tint, with 
short wings, long tail, and an erectile crest 
Javs occur in most temperate and warm 
countries and arc active, noisv birds, taking 
their name from their harsh call-note The 
typical and most familiar jav in the United 
States is the blucjay ( Cyanocilta cyanca), 
which is resident throughout the vear in all 
but the more northerly parts 

Jay, John (1745-1829), eminent American 
statesman and diplomatist, of Huguenot de- 
scent, was born in New York City In the 
period immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the American Revolution he ardently em- 
braced the Whig or Patriot cause, but allied 
himself with the conservative rather than 
with the radical elements of the opposition 
to the arbitrary measures of the British min- 
istry During the Revolution he was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress (1774-7 an d 
1 778-9), was its president during the second 
period, drafted the ‘Address to the People of 
Great Britain,’ which was issued by Congress 
Ci 774 ) and which Jefferson, when ignorant 
of its authorship, declared to be ‘a production 
certainly of the finest pen in America,’ and 
other important state papers, and was the 
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chairman of the special committee which 
drafted the first State Constitution of N Y 
(1777), and the first chief-justice of the State 
(1777-9) He 1135 also one of the ablest and 
most conspicuous of the American diplomats 
during the Re\ olutionary period 

From 1779 to 1782 lie was the representa- 
tive of the U S in Spun, but the Spanish 
government persistently refused to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the U, S and never 
recognized Jay as a member of the diplo- 
matic corps In 1782-83 he was one of the 
American peace negotiators at Pans To Jay, 
more than to any one of his associates, un- 
doubtedly belongs the chief credit for the 
success of the negotiations After his return 
to the United States he W'as secretary for for- j 
eign affairs of the Confederation (1784-9), 
and exerted a powerful influence, as the auth- 
or, w’lth Hamilton and Madison, of the fa- 
mous TcdciaUsl papers and as a member of 
the N Y Constitutional Convention, to se- 
cure the ratification by NY of the Federal 
Constitution of 1787 After the organization 
of the new national government (1789), Jay 
was the first chief-justice of U S Supreme 
Court (1789-95) In 1794 as envoy extraor- 
dinary of the U S , though still retaining his 
position as chief-justice, 'he negotiated with 
the British govcinmcnt what has come to be 
known as the Jay Treaty See Jay Treatx 
He w r as governor of N Y , he then Retired to 
his estate at Bedford, N Y , where he died 
May 17, 1829 See Johnston (cd), Corre- 
spondence and Public Papcis o ] John Jay 

Jay, John (1817-94), American lawyer, 
the son of William Jay He was U S min- 
ister to Austria (1869-75), and became the 
first president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (1883) He published The Peace Ne- 
gotiations 0} 1782 and 1783 

Jay, William (1789-1858), American re- 
former, the second son of John Jav, and was 
judge of the county of Westchester, N Y 
(1823-43) > was identified with the anti- 
slavery movement as one of the most prom- 
inent of the so-called ‘Constitutional Aboli- 
tionists * He also exerted himself in behalf of 
temperance reform, was one of the founders 
of the American Bible Society (1816) See 
Tuckcrman’s William Jay and the Constitu- 
tional Movement for the Abolition of Slava y 
(1893) 

Jay Treaty, a treaty between the U S 
and Great Britain Soon after the close of 
the American Revolution, relations between 
the U S and Great Bntain became strained, 
owing largely to the failure of Great Brit- 


ain, in contravention of the treatv of 1783, to 
surrender the western posts held by her or 
to render compensation for slaves carried 
away by the British troops Moreover, while 
the U S was weak both France and Great 
Britain took advantage of her weakness and 
imposed burdensome restrictions on her com- 
merce In 1794 war with Great Britain 
seemed imminent, and it was largely to avert 
war, for which the U S was unprepared, 
that Washington sent Jay, then chief -justice 
of the U S , to negotiate a treaty This treats 
did not fullv meet all the points m dispute 
Nothing, for instance, was said about im- 
pressment, and the commercial clauses were 
unsatisfactory, but Great Britain agreed to 
evacuate the western posts on June 12, 1796, 
and arrangement was made for the settle- 
ment by commission of pecuniary claims of 
Americans against Englishmen, and of Eng- 
lishmen against Americans Disputed bound- 
ary questions were also to be referred to 
joint commissioners 

When the piovisions of the treaty became 
knowai in the U S , opposition on the part of 
the Republicans burst forth with unexampled 
fury Jay’s motives w ere traduced and he was 
charged With having been corrupted by Brit- 
ish gold, even Pics Washington was viru- 
lently attacked, and the Republican piess 
teemed with bitter and sensational articles 
Finally, how'cvcr, on June 24, 1795, the Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty', xvith reservations as 
regards the most objectionable of the com- 
mercial clauses, and m the followung year 
(May, 1796) after the House of Representa- 
tives had vainly asserted a nght to share in 
the treaty-making power, an act w r as passed 
making appropriations for cairymg the treaty 
into effect The text of the treaty may be 
found in MacDonald’s Select Documents of 
United States History 1776-1861 (1B9B) , sec 
also the various biographies of Jav 
Jeans, Sir James Hopwood (1877* 
1946) English mathematician known for his 
method of relating mathematics to the phys- 
ical sciences and is in great demand as a lec- 
turer in England and the U S Winner of 
the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of England He is a frequent con- 
tributor to leading scientific periodicals and 
has written Astionomv and Cosmogony, 
Mysterious Universe, The Universe Aiound 
Us, Through Space and Time (1934) , Ncu> 
Woild-Pictures of Modern Physics (1936) > 
Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony, 
1928, Theory of Electricity and Magnetism 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhousc (1841- 
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1906), Greek scholar He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the intercollegiate classical lec- 
tures at Cambridge, and helped to found the 
Cambridge Philological Society, as well as 
the British School of Archaiology at Athens 
His edition of Sophocles, with critical notes, 
commentary, and translation, issued in seven 
volumes is the standard edition 
Jecker, Jean Baptiste (c 1810-71), 
Swiss banker whose financial claims against 
Mexico were partly responsible for French 
intervention in that country Jecker trans- 
ferred to the French government his rights in 
Sonora for 10,000,000 francs After two pay- 
ments Maximilian declined to pa> the third 


that in regular passenger automobiles, the 
second controls the flow of power to the front 
wheels, the third controls the super-low ratio, 
similar to that of a tractor 
Jefferson, Joseph (1829-1905), American 
actor, was bom m Philadelphia IBs first ap- 
pearance in New York was in 1849, and m 
1856 he visited London, where his great- 
grandfather had performed in the time of 
Garrick, and acted there The following y ear 
he joined Laura Keene’s stock company at 
her theatre in New York and made his first 
hit as Dr Pangloss in The Hetr-at-Law This 
character was to be one of the four or five 
with which bis name became associated and 
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Jedburgh, bor of Roxburghshire, Scot- 
land It has an abbey founded by David 1 in 
1118 A castle, built about the 12th century, 
was dcstroved in 1409 The well-known ‘Jet- 
hart justice’ ('hang a man first, trj him 
after’) indicates the rough ethics of the law- 
less Borders 

Jedda, Jeddah, or Jiddah, seapt in 
Hejaz, Arabia, on the Red Sea The harbor is 
the port of disembarkation of pilgrims for 
Mecca 

Jeep, nickname for a small half- and 
quarter-ton command-reconnaissance car 
that largelj replaced the functions of the 
cavalrv in World War II The jeep has 
three levers which control its unique eight- 
speed gear-shift system one is the same as 


to which he practically restricted himself in 
later years Rip Van Winkle prepared bv 
Boucicault and himself, was so successful on 
its presentation in New York (1866) that 
Jefferson confined himself solely to this part 
for about thirteen years It was not until 
1880 that he produced The Rivals at Phila- 
delphia with himself as Bob Acres There- 
after he was to be seen chieflv m one of these 
two parts Jefferson’s Autobiography was 
published m 1890 His last performance took 
place at Paterson, N J , Mav 7, 1904 
Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), eminent 
Amencan statesman, the third president of 
the U S , bom on April 13, 1743, on his 
father’s plantation, Shadwell, near his later 
home Monticello His father, Peter Jefterson 



Jefferson 

(d i757)> was a man of considerable force 
of character and of some political promi- 
nence, his mother was a member of the 
somewhat aristocratic Randolph family of 
Va In 1772 he married a wealthy widow, 
Mrs Martha Shelton In the early con- 
troversies between the colonies and the British 
government he eagerly embraced the cause of 
the colonists In 1775-6 and again in 1783-4, 
he was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, to which he brought, said his colleague, 
John Adams, ‘a reputation for literature, 
science, and a happy talent for composition ’ 
On June n, 1776, he was placed at the head 
of the committee appointed to draft the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which document, 
as finally adopted (July 4, 1776), was al- 
most wholly his work He then was again a 
member of the Virginia House of Burgesses 
(1776-9) and as such served at the head of a 
committee of five appointed to revise the 
whole system of laws of Va , in general strik- 
ing at what was left of the aristocratic sys- 
tem of the state From 1779 to 1781 he was 
the second state governor of Va 
Virginia suffered invasion at the hands of 
the Bntish, Jefferson himself narrowly es- 
caped capture He was appointed one of the 
peace negotiators, but did not go to Pans, 
and during his second term in Congress 
(1783-4) he reported the definite treaty of 
peace, suggested what is substantially the 
present system of coinage, with the dollar as 
the unit, and drafted the ordinance of 1784 
for the temporary government of the North- 
west Territory In 1784 he was appointed to 
co-operate with Franklin and John Adams in 
negotiating treaties of peace and commerce 
with European powers, and from 1785 to 
1789 was U S minister resident in Paris 
As secretary of state in Washington’s first 
cabinet (1789-93), he was constantly pitted 
against Alexander Hamilton, the leader of 
those who advocated liberal-construction and 
a strong central government He was indeed 
the founder of the Republican, or Demo- 
cratic-Republican party, of which he re- 
mained pre-eminently the leader even after 
his retirement from active political life In 
1796 he was the candidate of the Republicans 
for president, and received only three elector- 
al votes less than Adams, thus, under the old 
system, becoming vice-president In particu- 
lar he strongly disapproved of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, and is generally believed to 
have drafted the radical Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1798 directed primarily against these 
acts In 1800 he was again the Republican 
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candidate for the presidency, he and Aaron 
Burr, the Republican candidate for the vicc- 
prcsidency, received the same number of 
votes, the election therefore devolved upon 
the House of Representatives, and Jefferson, 
through the aid of Federalists influenced by 
Hamilton, was chosen He served as president 
for two terms (1801-9), marked by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana (1803) , by the arrest and 
the trial for treason of Aaron Burr, and by 
critical relations with France and particularly 
with England 

After the expiration of his last term, he 
retired to his home at Monticcllo, but re- 
tained a deep interest m public affairs In 
1819 he took the foremost part in the found- 
ing of the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, Va , of which he was architect and 
rector until his death, at Monticello, on July 
4, 1826 In political theory Jefferson was 
above all else a Democrat, indeed belief m 
the people was almost a religion with him 
Jefferson City, city, cap of Mo It Is 
built on high ground, and has several fine 
public buildings and other prominent features 
of mterest, including Lincoln University lie 
manufacturing industries include clothing, 
foundries, motors, and shoes It was settled in 
1822, p 24,268 

Jeffrey, Fraiicis Jeffrey, Lord (1773- 
1850), Scottish judge and hterarv critic, gave 
his energies to literature, especially as a con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh Review Within a 
year after the issue of the first number (1802) 
Jeffrey got full control as editor The Review 
became the leader of public opinion, and the 
most dreaded of critical censors The con- 
duct of the Rcvtew — Jeffrey himself did not 
write the article to which the poet took ex- 
ception — drew from Byron his satirical piece, 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers It in- 
volved Jeffrey, too, in a challenge to a duel 
with Moore (1806), checked by the police in 
time, and brought about a coldness with 
Wordsworth and Southey, the Lake poets 
having been subjected to repeated attacks 
Jeffrey* of Wem, George Jeffrey*, 
Lord (1648-89), Lord High Chancellor of 
England In July, 1685, after Scdgemoor, he 
conducted the 'Bloody Assize,’ when 320 ex- 
ecutions for high treason were ordered by 
him Like the lung himself, Jeffreys had to 
flee in 16S8, but he was arrested, and was 
placed in the Tower 

Jehoshaphat, Valley of, identified with 
the gorge northeast of Jerusalem, between 
the Mount of the Temple and the Mount of 
Ohves, the dry bed of the brook Kcdron 
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forming its lower part The garden of Geth- 
semane and the village of Siloam are m the 
valley 

Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (c 876-851 
bc ), was the son and successor of Asa 
Jehoshaphat’s first expedition against Moab, 
Ammon, etc , was attended with success , but 
a second against Moab was agam a fiasco, 
as related on the Moabite stone 
Jehovah A word which came into use in 
the early years of the Reformation as a rep- 
resentation with Roman characters of the 
Hebrew name of the God of Israel The 
name in Hebrew (written without vowels, 
see Hebrew Language) consists of the con- 
sonants YHWH— -the so-called tetrangram- 
maton (‘four letter-word’) This passed into 
16th century English as Jehovah, the dis- 
tinction between I, J, and Y and between V 
and W being of comparatively recent date 
From long use and the associations which 
have gathered about it, it is properly consid- 
ered an English word, signifying the Supreme 
Being and connoting especially his majesty 
and power The true pronunciation, as well 
as the origin and significance of YHWH, is 
now purely matter of conjecture Consult the 
later histones of Israel, Robertson Smith’s 
Prophets of Israel, Dnver’s essay in Studia 
Biblica, Shultz’ Old Testament Theology, 
Dillmann on Exodus, Moore’s Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic Studies (1908) 

Jehu, king of Israel (842-815 B c ) While 
as yet chief commander of the army, and 
during the illness of Jehoram at Jezreel, Jehu 
was anointed king by an agent of Elisha, and 
commanded to smite the idolatrous house of 
Omn By nature a merciless and unscrupu- 
lous zealot, he far exceeded his commission, 
and waded to the throne through blood 
Jehu, a colloquial name for a coachman 
or driver, derived from the Biblical Jehu, 
son of Nimshi 

Jejunum is that part of the small in- 
testine which hes between the duodenum and 
the deum 

JelUcoe, John Rushworth Jellicoe, 1st 
Earl (1859-1935), British naval officer Short- 
ly after the outbreak of the European War he 
was placed in command of the Grand Fleet, 
and m 1915 was created a full admiral In 
this capacity he was m supreme command of 
the British fleet at the Battle of Jutland 
Bank, May 31-June x, 1916 In November, 
1916, his appointment as first sea lord of the 
Admiralty was officially announced, in De- 
cember, 1917, he retired from that office up- 
on his elevation to the peerage 


Jelhffe, Smith Ely (1866-1945), Am 
neurologist, from 1907 to 1912 clinical pro- 
fessor ot mental diseases at Fordham Univ- 
ersity, from 1911-17 adjunct professor of 
diseases of the mind and nervous system at 
the New York Post-Graduate Hospital, then 
consulting neurologist, Manhattan State 
Hospital, Tarrytown General Hospital He 
has been editor of the Medical News, associ- 
ate editor of the New York Medical Journal, 
and managing editor of the Journal 0} Nerv- 
ous and Mental Diseases, has edited, with 
W A White, M odem Treatment of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, and written largely on 
similar topics 

Jelly is 1 a state of matter in which a liquid 
is solidified by the addition of a compara- 
tively small amount of some colloid sub- 
stance such as gelatin or silicic acid The 
best-known jellies are those composed of gel- 
atin and water, with more or less flavoring 
matter, that are used as articles of food 

Jelly-Fish {Medusae), a term which 
should be limited to the members of the sub- 
class Scyphomedusae, of the Scyphozoa (see 
Coelenterata), which includes the true me- 
dusa, or jelly-fish Of the true jelly-fish a 
very familiar example is Aurelia flavtdula, 
often thrown up m thousands on the Atlantic 
beaches m August The bodv consists of a 
strongly curved ‘umbrella’ of jelly, whose 
margin is fringed with tentacles On the un- 
der surface is the mouth, m the center of 
four frilled bps, which bear stinging threads 
The special interest of Aurelia is its develop- 
ment From the fertilized egg there develops 
a free-swimming larva (planula), which ul- 
timately settles down, buds out tentacles at 
one end, and forms what is known as a 
hydra-tuba, one-eighth to one-half inches in 
height Later in the season this begins to 
show signs of transverse fission, elongating 
and forming the slrobila stage, m which it 
resembles a pile of saucers The top saucer 
falls off and floats away as an epliyra, and 
the ephyra grows into an adult jelly-fish 

Jena, tn , Germany, grand duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, on the River Saale 
The town is well known for its famous univ- 
ersity, founded m 1558 Among the distin- 
guished names associated with the university 
and the town are those of Goethe, Schiller, 
Oken, Fichte, Armdt, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt There is trade in books, the famous 
Zeiss Optical Works are located here Lich- 
tenhamer beer is brewed m the neighbor- 
hood, p 52,649 The Battle of Jena is often 
applied as a collective name to two separate 
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engagements fought on the same day, Oct 14, 
1806, between the French and Prussians In 
both the Prussians were totally defeated 
Jenghiz Khan, Genghis Khan, or 
Chingiz Khan (1162-1227), Mongol con- 
queror, whose real name was Temujin, was 
bom beside the River Onon, in the n of 
Mongolia, the son of a Mongol chief whose 
sway extended over a large part of the re- 
gion between the Amur and the Great Wall 
of China After a stormy youth he won sub- 
jugation of the Turkish Naimans (in Western 
Siberia) and Uigurs (in Central Asia), the 
Chinese state of the Hia or Hea (1208-12), 
and the Tartar state of Km in North China 


Jcn>*<;ei See Yenisei 
Jenkins, Charles Jones (1805-S3I, Am- 
erican legislator, was bom m Beaufort dist , 
S C , and removed to Georgia in 1816 As 
justice of the Georgia supreme court he un- 
successfully attempted, b> means of a law 
suit before the U S Supreme Court, to pre- 
vent Secretary of War Stanton from earn- 
ing out the Reconstruction Acts in Georgia 
In 1872 he received two of Georgia’s elec- 
toral votes for the Prcsidencj , and in 1S77 
was president of the State constitutional con- 
vention 

Jenkins, Thornton Alexander (1811- 
93), American naval officer, was born in 
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(12x2-14) Then he turned lus attention to 
the far west, and after reducing the realm 
of the Mongol Kara-Khitai (in Eastern 
Turkestan), he overran (1218-24) Khwa- 
resm, and Khorassan, inflicting death and 
torture upon thousands who dared to op- 
pose him Then, turning to the w, the>_ 
traversed Southern Russia and penetrated to 
the Crimea Meanwhile m the far cast Mu- 
kuli, another of his generals, had completed 
the conquest of all Northern China (1217- 
23) except Honan See Mongols Consult 
Sir H H Howorth’s History of the Mongols, 
Sir R K Douglas’ Life of Jenghtz Khan, 
Curtin’s The Mongols (1908) 


Orange co , Va He became a midshipman m 
the U S Navj in iS2S, sened on the coast 
survey (1834-42) , investigated the lighthouse 
systems of Europe (1S45), and drafted the 
act of 1852 organizing the lighthouse system 
of the United States He served through the 
Civil War, commanding the Hartford in the 
Mississippi and the Richmond before Mobile 
He was promoted commodore (1866), and 
was chief of the Navigation Board (1S65- 
69) Advanced to the rank of rear-admiral 
(1870), he was in command of the Asiatic 
station when he retired (1873) 

Jenks, Jeremiah Whipple (1856-1029), 
American economist, w’as born m St Clair, 
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Mich He was from 1891 to 1912 professor I 
of political economy and politics at Cornell j 
University In 1912 he assumed general charge 
of the department of politics and public af- 
fairs at New York University He was expert 
agent of the U S Industrial Commission for 
the investigation of trusts and industrial 
combinations in the United States and Eu- 
rope (1899-1901) , special commissioner of 
the War Department to inquire into ques- 
tions of currency, labor, internal taxation, 
and police in the Orient, special expert on 
currency reform for the Mexican government 
(1903) , member of the U S Commission on 
International Exchange (1903-04), and a 
member of the U S Immigration Commis- 
sion In 1913 he was made director of the Far 
Eastern Bureau, and in 1918 was a member 
of the High Commission of Nicaragua Pro- 
fessor Jenks’ published works include The 
Trust Problem (1900) , Government Action 
for Social Welfare (1910) , The Immigration 
Problem (with W J Lauck, 1913) , The 
Making of a Nation (with C F Kent, 1913) , 
The Testing of a Nation’s Ideals (with C F 
Kent, 1915) 

Jenks, Joseph (1602-1683) , earlv Ameri- 
can inventor, was born at Hammersmith, 
near London, England In 1645 he came to 
Mascjchu'etts, settling at Lynn, and becom- 
ing there probably the first founder m iron 
and brass in the colonics His patent for a 
mill invention is the first recorded in Amer- 
ica He made improvements m scythes and 
saws, and in 1652 is said to have formed the 
dies for the colonial (‘pine-tree’) coinage 

Jcnner, Edward (1749-1823), English 
physician, the discoverer of vaccination, was 
horn in Berkeley, Gloucestershire In his 
twenty -first year he wpnt to London to pros- 
ecute his professional studies under the cele- 
brated John Hunter and became an expert 
anatomist, a sound pathologist, a careful ex- 
perimenter, and a good naturalist In 1792 he 
resolved to confine himself to medicine, and 
with that view obtained the degree of md 
from St Andrews The / discovery of the 
prophylactic power of vaccination, by which 
the name of Jcnner has become celebrated, 
was the result of a prolonged scries of ob- 
servations and experiments Many investiga- 
tions delayed the actual discovery for no less 
than sixteen v cars, w hen at length the crow n- 
ing experiment on James Phipps was made 
on Mav 14, 1796 This experiment was fol- 
lowed bv manv of the same kind, and in 
1708 Jcnner published his first memoir, en- 
titled Ar Inquiry v to tie Causes and Effects 


of the Vanoltc Vaccina Although the evi- 
dence accumulated by Jenncr seemed con- 
clusive, y et the practice met with violent op- 
position until a year had passed, when up- 
ward of seventy of the principal physicians 
and surgeons in London signed a declaration 
of their entire confidence in it The discovery 
of vaccination was the precursor of the bac- 
teriological pathology and therapy of the 
nineteenth century Consult Life and Cor- 
respondence of Jcnner by Dr J Baron 

Jenner, Sir William (1815-98), English 
physician, was born at Chatham, and early 
began the investigations which enabled him 
practically to prove the difference between 
typhoid and typhus fevers He attended the 
Prince Consort in his last illness (1861), and 
the Prince of Wales m a similar attack of 
typhoid (1871) He was president of the Col- 
lege of Physicians (1881-8) He published 
Lectures and Essays on Fevers and Diph- 
theria, 1849-79 (1893), etc 

Jennings, Herbert Spencer (1868-1947), 
American zoologist, bom m Tomca, 111 In 
1906 he became professor of zoology at Johns 
Hopkins University, and in 1910 director of 
the zoological laboratory He was president of 
the American Zoological Society (1908-09) 
and of the American Society of Naturalists 
(19x0-11) Was associate editor of the Jour- 
nal of Experimental Zoology, and has pub- 
lished Behavior of the Lower Organisms 
(1906) , Th^ Universe of Life (1933) , etc 

Jennings, Louis John (1836-93), Anglo- 
American journalist, was born in London, 
England He settled in New York m 1867, 
and became editor of the New York Times, 
in which he vigorously exposed the wrong- 
doings of the Tweed Ring and Tammany 
Hall Returning to England, he became uf 
for Stockport (1885-6) Among his works 
arc Eighty Years of Republican Govern- 
ment in the United States (1868), The Mil- 
lionaire (1883), Mr Gladstone a Study 

(1887) 

Jennings, Samuel (d 170S), Quaker 
preacher, emigrated from Buckinghamshire, 
England, to Burlington, N J , in 16S0 As a 
Quaker he became involved in the contro- 
versy which provoked Keith and Budd’s fa- 
mous Plea 0] the Innocent pamphlet (1692) 
The two authors were convicted of defama- 
tion, and on appeal to London Jennings ap- 
peared there and ablv refuted the statements 
of his accusers On his return to Burlington 
he became speaker of the provincial assembly , 
and did much to organize the aval govern- 
ment. 
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Jennings, Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough (1660-1744), entered the service of the 
royal household, and became the intimate 
fnend of the Princess Anne On the accession 
of Anne to the throne she exercised over the 
young Queen a profound influence In 1678 
she was married to John Churchill, later duke 
of Marlborough, and she greatly promoted 
her husband's career She retired from the 
Queen’s service m 1711, and survived her 
husband for nearly a quarter of a century 
See Marlborough, Duke or Consult her 
Correspondence, Coville’s Duchess Sarah, S 
J Reid’s John, Duke, and Sarah, Duchess, of 
Marlborough (1914) 

Jensen, Adolf (1837-79), German musi- 
cal composer, born at Komgsberg Since 
Schumann, no one has equalled him as a 
composer of heder His noteworthy books of 
song include Dolorosa and Gaudeatnus In in- 
strumental music he produced Hochseits- 
musik and Eroticon 

Jephthah, one of the judges of Israel A 
native of Gilead, with a stigma upon his 
butli, he became the chieftain of a band of 
freebooters, and was made leader of the 
Israelite forces during the Ammonite op- 
pression Before the contending armies met, 
Jephthah made a vow before Jehovah that 
he would, in case of victory, sacrifice whom- 
soever he should meet coming forth from 
his house at Mizpah on his return He routed 
the enemy, and as he drew near his home he 
was met by his only daughter at the head of 
a chorus of maidens coming forth to greet 
the victor The vow was duly performed 
Jephthah next subdued the tnbe of Ephraim, 
envious of his glory He judged Israel for six 
years 

Jerba, Gerba, or Gerbi, island in the 
Gulf of Cabes, Africa, off the southeast coast 
of Tunis, known in ancient times as Mentnx, 
the island of the lotus eaters Area, 425 sq 
miles, p 45,000 

Jerboa The true jerboa is Dtpus jaetdus, 
a small rodent occurring in desert regions in 
Arabia, Egypt, and westwards to Algcna 
The head and bod> measure together about 
«ix and three-quarter inches, the long tail 
with its terminal brush of- hair o\cr eight 
inches The animal habituallv carries its 
small fore limbs pressed close to the chest, 
and almost hidden, the hind limbs are very 
much longer than the fore and bear only 
three digits each See also Jumping Mouse 
and Jumping Hare 

Jeremiah, Hebrew prophet, was the son 


of Hikiah, a priest He was called to the 
prophetic office m the thirteenth year of 
Josiah’s reign (c 626 b c ), while yet relative- 
ly young He soon saw that the reform of 
Josiah was largely external, and it became lus 
special task to proclaim the mw ardness of the 
divine law to a people disloyal m heart In 
this he encountered much opposition Under 
Jehoiakim he lived in imminent danger of 
death, while under Zcdckiah, particularly 
during the siege of Jerusalem b\ the Chal- 
daians, he w r as treated with unspeakable 
crueltv When the aty fell, he was kindlv 
dealt with by the Babylonians, and permitted 
to retire to Mizpah , he was afterwards taken 
to Egypt, where, according to tradition, he 
was stoned to death at the citj of Tahpanhcs 
The Bool of Jercmtah consists largch of 
threatenmgs of judgment upon a people who 
had broken God’s covenant, together wath 
promises of a new and belter covenant The 
Septuagmt version of Jeremiah seems to pre- 
suppose a very different text from the Heb- 
rew’, it is almost one-eighth shorter, and the 
arrangement of the material is quite differ- 
ent It Was probably made from a Hebrew’ 
text belonging to a time previous to the final 
redaction As a religious teacher, Jeremiah 
w’as the first to emphasize the responsibility 
of the individual, and thus took an all-im- 
portant step in the development of a national 
religion into a universal religion Tor the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, sec Lamenta- 
tions Consult Commentaries by Ewald and 
Kctl, Streanc in the Cambridge Bible, 
Chcy ne in Pulpit Commentaries and m ‘Men 
of the Bible’ Scries 

Jeremiah’s Grotto Sec Golgotha 
Jeremie, seaport, m the Rcpubhc of 
Haiti, on the northwestern coast It is the 
birthplace of Thomas Alexander Dumas, fa- 
ther of the novelist, p 5,000 
Jerez de la Frontcra, aty, Spam, m the 
prov of Cadiz Features of interest arc the 
Alcazar, the church of San Miguel (1482), 
and several other churches of anaent date 
Millions of gallons of sherry are produced 
here v early Originally a Roman colony, Jerez 
was taken by the Moors in 711, and played 
a prominent part in the struggle between the 
Christians and the Moors, p 67,076 
Jerez de los Caballero*, town, Spain, in 
the prov of Badajoz It is the birthplace of 
Balboa, the explorer, and was a stronghold ol 
the Knights Templars, p 14,991 
Jcrfalcon, or Gyrfalcon, or Gerfalcon, 
a group of falcons of which the Greenland 
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falcon ( ralco candtcai s) max be taken as 
a tape AH hasc shtx-gras or while plum- 
age 

Jericho, ancient cit\ of Palestine, in the 
xallcx of the Jordan, 15 miles northeast of 
Jerusalem It was miraculou'U destroy ctl b\ 
Joshua, who under pain of anathema for- 
bade ana rebuilding of it Tlic tcrnlora aaas 
giacn to the tnbe of Benjamin, and fiac cen- 
turies later the town was rebuilt ba Ilitl of 
Bethel The Jcncho of Roman times, referred 
to in the New Testament, was somewhat far- 
ther s , the Jcncho of the "Middle \gc», on 
the present «ilc of El Rilia, was farther to the 
c In the last quarter of a century cxtcn-nc 
excavations haae been undcrtalcn at Jcncho 
The probable «itc of the Canaamte cita has 
been laid bare, and ruins of the Hellenistic 
Jcncho haae also been excavated The city 
aaas occupied b> British troops, Teh si, 
1918 

Jentza, Mam (1S91- ), Austrian op- 

era singer, aaas born in Brunn In 1913 'ho 
became a member of the \ icnna Hofoper and 
in 1921 made her first appearance in the 
United States, as Marietta in The Dead City 
She has a aoicc of great power and bcauta, 
and is a bnlliant actress Among her be't 
roles arc Micacla, To'ca, Santuzza, El«a, 
Anadne, and Octavian 
Jeroboam I , first king of Israel — 1 e the 
northern kingdom (nee 937-915) — aaas the 
con of Nebat He aaas an administrator of 
taxes under Solomon, and after that led the 
popular rcaolt against Rchoboam’s oppres- 
sive polica, ca cntually becoming king of the 
ten northern tribes Haaing restored Shcchcm 
and made it his capital, he established sanc- 
tuaries at Bethel and Dan Toaa ards the end 
of his reign he sustained a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Abijah of Judah 
Jcrobo&m II , king of Israel (c 790-749 
nc), was the son and successor of Joa'li 
He restored the coasts of Israel, and ‘re- 
covered Damascus ’ 

Jerome, whose full name was Sopitkon- 
ius Eusebius Hilhowmus, one of the great- 
est of the Latin fathers, was born of a Christ- 
ian family at Stndon, a frontier town between 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, (c 3)6 ad) In 
early youth he went to Rome, then to Aquil- 
cia, m furtherance of his studies, thence to 
the East He became a presbyter at Antioch, 
resided for a while at Constantinople, and in 
382 returned to Rome and became secretary 
to Bishop Damasus Jerome left Rome in 
385, and in the following year settled at Beth- 
lehem, where he founded a monastery , chieflv 


through the beneficence of a Roman lad\ 
named Paulh, who likewise founded a con- 
sent for women Here Jerome labored for 
thirty -four scars, completing his translation 
of the Bible, and here he died jjo a n He is 
usualls reckoned the pre-eminent scholar of 
the Western Church 

Jerome, Jerome Klapkn (1859-1927), 
English author, ssas born m Walsall In 16SS 
he published On the Stage aid Oft, followed 
bs Idle Thoughts 0} at Idle I ello v (1SS9), 
and Three Met in a boat (1889), the 
abounding humor of ax Inch sxon lnm a wide 
reputation \mong Ins other publications art 
Tea-Table Tall (1903) , All Hoads I ead to 
Cal ’orv (1919) , lnfhons Job (19:3) , and 
numerous plass including The Passing of ll e 
Tl ird Floor Back (1007) 

Jerome, William Trover* (1859-1934), 
American hwsir and political leader, was 
bom in New \ork Cits He was justice of 
Special Sc«ions from 1895 to 1902 and ssas 
elected district attorney of New York co 
on the Reform lid it ssitli Seth low in 
1901, being re-elected by } large plurality 
in 1905, dccpile the opposition of maclnnt 
politicians 

He became widclx known as the prose- 
cutor of Haro Is. Thaw for the murder of 
Stanford W'hitc, architect In later lift he 
aided financial in the dLxclopmcnt of col- 
ored motion pictures 

Jerome Bonnparte See Bonaparte* 

Jerome of Prague (d X416), friend of 
John Huss, ssas a native of Prague When 
Huss was taken prisoner it Const anct, Jer- 
ome hastened to defend him, was himscli 
sdzed and imprisoned, recanted lus heresies, 
and finally, having withdrawn lus rccanta 
tion, perished at tlii stake at Constance, on 
May 30, 1416 

Jerrold, Douglas William (1801-57), 
English dramatist, journalist and author, was 
born in London He achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess with his piece IHaek-cyed Susan, which 
w as play ed four hundred times m 1829 Other 
plass were The Devil's Ducat (1830), The 
Bndt of Ludgatc (1831), and Time Works 
Wonders (1845) ^s a contributor to Punch 
Jerrold sxas m his element, in it appeared Ins 
Q Papers He edited Iloyd’s Weekly News- 
paper (1852-57) \mong his works which are 
Its died with more seriousness against current 
evils arc The Story of a Toother (1844), 7 he 
Chronicles of Clovernook (1846), and A Man 
Made of Money (1849) His collected works 
were published in 1851-4 and in 1863-4 Con 
suit Life by W Blanchard Jerrold 
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Jerrold, William Blanchard (1826-84), 
English author and journalist, son of Douglas 
Jerrold, was born m London His publications 
include the farce, Cool as a Cucumber 
(1851), which achieved marked success in 
London, Beau Biummel (1858), The Chat- 
terbox (1857), and sketches of great 
Writers, entitled The Best 0 j All Gbod 
Company (1873) , also novels and many oth- 
er books 

Jersey, largest of the Channel Islands, be- 
longing to Great Britain, has an area of 43 
sq miles and a population of 50,455, mostly 
of Norman extraction It hes about 15 miles 
from the coast of Normandv, 95 from We> - 
mouth, and 130 from Southampton The 
coasts are rock bound, and contain several 
safe bays St Helier 13 the chief port The 
inhabitants grow vegetables for the English 
market, and breed a valuable and widely 
celebrated race of small milch cons (sec Cat- 
tle) Jersey governs itself bv means of an 
assembly (the ‘States’), partly elected, partly 
cx-oficio members It was seized by Ger- 
many, 1940 

Jersey City, city, New Jersey, county 
seat of Hudson co , second citv of the State, 
and New York’s most important suburb, is 
situated on a peninsula between the Hacken- 
sack River and Newark Bav on the w and 
the Hudson River and New York Bay on the 
c and southeast, opposite New York Citv 
Jcrsev City covers an area of 12,28s acres, 
the main business and industrial section oc- 
cupying the low-lying eastern portion of the 
peninsula, and the residential section occupy- 
ing the higher ground to the w By virtue of 
its location and its splendid transportation 
facilities, Jcrsev City is a commercial center 
of prime importance It is the entrepdt of a 
large trade, cspcciall> in iron, coal, and ag- 
ricultural produce, and accommodates ship- 
ping interests comparable m volume to those 
of New York City Chief among the manu- 
factured products are iron and steel products, 
locomotives, boilers and machincn, heating 
apparatus, planing mill products, sugar, to- 
bacco, motion picture films, railroad cars, 
boxes, electncal and scientific instruments, 
chemicals, oakum, crucibles, and brass, cop- 
per, and zinc goods Slaughtering and meat 
packing are of great importance, and there 
are large gram cle\ ators , P 3 ° r i I 73 
The site of Jersey City, lormerly known 
as Paulus Hocck, was settled as carh as 1633 
In 1779 it was the scene of a brilliant ex- 
ploit by ‘Light Horse Harry ’ Lee, who with 
200 men descended on the British there sta- 


tioned, captured the garrison of 160 men, 
and demolished the works The citv was 
mapped out in 1S04, incorporated as ‘City of 
Jersey m the County of Bergen’ m 1820, and 
as Jersey Citv in 1838 The towmship of Van 
Vorst was added in 1851, Bergen and Hud- 
son City m 1870, and Greenville in 1873 
Consult H P Eaton’s Jersey City and Its 
Histone Sites, Jcrsev City of To-Dav (2d 
ed , prepared by the Chamber of Commerce, 
1910) 

Jerusalem, chief city of Palestine, and 
the ancient capital of the Jews, is situated in 
Southern Palestine The city stands upon a 
plateau of limestone rock which mounts to 
the watershed m the northeast, and is di- 
vided tow’ard the s into two rocky prom- 
ontories separated by the Tyropoen Vallei 
(El Wad) running c and s through the ah 
On the c of the hvo heights 15 the Kidron 
Valley or Wadi Sitti Mariam, beyond which 
lies the Mount of Olives, w'hile to the south- 
west is the Valley of Hinnom or Wadi cr- 
Rababi These three valleys, formcrh deep 
ravines, but now' nearh obliterated m manv 
parts by accumulated dfbris, com erge s 01 
the aty near the Pool of Siloam, to form (hi 
Wadi en-Nar, w'hich drains the distnet to- 
ward the Dead Sea The climate of Jcru 
salcm is on the whole temperate and health 
ful The inner aty is surrounded by a wall 
of hewn stone, erected by Sultan Solvman 
the Magnificent about 1540 The Jaffa Gate 
on the western side forms the principal en- 
trance to the city Within the walls the town 
[ is divided into four quarters — the Armenian 
m the southwest, the Jewish m the south- 
east, the Moslem in the northeast, and the 
Christian m the northw'cst In recent a cars a 
number of suburbs have sprung up outside 
the atv walls The most notable is the Jaffa 
suburb, headquarters of the European popu- 
lation 

The chief interest of Jerusalem hes in its 
assoaation w ith the life and death of Christ, 
and its earlier historv as the religious and 
political center of Israel The heart of the 
city to the Christian believer is the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which occupies the repu- 
ted site of the crucifixion (see Calvarx), and 
is said to contain within its walls the actual 
tomb in w'hich the Saviour’s body was hid 
The earliest edifice to mark the site was con- 
secrated m 336, and destroyed by the Per- 
sians in 614 Later buildings were burned or 
suffered at the hands of the Moslems, and 
the present structure dates from 1810, though 
it cont in*, portions of the Romanesque 
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church erected by the Crusaders in the early 
twelfth century To the Moslem the most 
sacred spot m the city is the Haram esh-Sher- 
lf, or place of the Temple, the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple and of the later Temple erected 
by Herod See Templfs 

Jerusalem 15 the seat of Roman Catholic, 
Armenian, and Greek patriarchs, and of an 
Anglican bishop, and has a large number of 
churches, synagogues, monasteries, and other 
religious and philanthropic institutions The 
present population is estimated at about 90,- 
407 The industries of the modern city are 
limited to the production of articles of mother 
of pearl and of carved olive wood, which are 
•sold as souvenirs to pilgrims and tourists, and 
exported in considerable quantities 

The hislorv of Jerusalem covers a penod 
of about 3,500 a cars, its first mention being 
in the Tcll-cl- Amarna tablets, which reveal 
that as early as the fifteenth century nc 
there was an important town on the present 
site tributary to Egvpt, and known as Vru- 
saltm It was eventually taken by David 
about 1,000 n c , when its real history may be 
'aid to begin Having captured the city, 
David occupied the citadel of Mount Zion on 
the eastern hill, s of the present Temple area, 
erected fortifications, and brought hither the 
Ark of God, making the new capital the pol- 
itical and religious center of his dominions 
His son and successor, Solomon, erected a 
magnificent group of buildings, including the 
Temple to Jehovah («ec Ttmtlt) and the 
Roval Palace n of the palace of David Jeru- 
salem suffered a 'cnous political decline with 
the revolt of Jeroboam and the Northern 
tnbes It was attacked successivclv bv Shis- 
hak, king of Egvpt (c 935 nc), bv the 
Philistines and Arabs (c 850 nc), and by 
Joish of Israel (7S6 nc) In 701 bc Sen- 
nccherib laid s C ige to Jerusalem, but was 
forced to withdraw V hundred vears later 
Nebuchadnezzar occupied the citv, earning 
into captivitv the roval fxmilv, the court, and 
manv of the population, and in 586 nc the 
town was sacked, and the Temple and Palace 
burned 

Jerusalem remained a citv of dc-olation un- 
til svfi nc, when a bodv of exile® returned 
under the leader hip of Zerubbabcl and be- 
gan the construction of the second Temple 
computed in 515 1 zra established the law, 
and Nchemuh rebuilt the wall and Jeru- 
salem ng tin became the «hnnt ot Israel In 
33 nc Mexandcr the Greu added Palestine 
to his dominions, and the citv suffered ®ev - 
crclv in the struggles «ub=cqucntlv to his death 


<327) Antiochus Epiphanes occupied it in 
168 bc, destroyed its fortifications, dese- 
crated the Temple, and massacred the pop- 
ulation Under the leadership of Judas Mac 
cabicus the Jews marched upon Jerusalem 
occupied the Temple Hill, and restored tht 
Temple in 165 (See Maccabees ) In 63 b c 
Jerusalem was taken by Pompey, and in 37 
passed to Herod, who repaired the fortifica 
Uons, built a palace, and began the erection 
of the third Temple, closely associated with 
the life and teachings of Christ A subsequent 
revolt brought the Roman legions to the city 
walls, and after a siege of 143 days Jerusalem 
fell to T'tus (70 A d ) In 134 the rebellion of 
Bar-Cochba was the signal for another de- 
vastation In 136 Hadrian rebuilt the city, 
called it Aeha Capitolina, and generally pa- 
ganized it 

The early centuries of Christianity were 
for the most part a period of pcaac for Jeru- 
salem The aty gradually assumed a Chris- 
tian character, monasteries, churches, and 
hermitages were erected, and pilgrimages 
were undertaken to the scenes of gospel his- 
tory In 614 the citv was attacked by the 
Persians, who destroyed many of the build- 
ings, and in 637 it passed under the power of 
Islam When the Seljuk Turks came into 
power (1077) their oppression of the pil- 
grims became a challenge to the Christian 
powers, and the Crusades were the result 
Godfrey of Bouillon rescued the city in 1099, 
and established the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, which endured until 1187, when the 
famous atv was retaken by Saladin Trom 
1247 to 1517 it was subject to Egvpt, when 
it again fell into the hands of the Turks In 
1825 there was a partiallv successful revolt 
against the Turkish despotism, but in 1840 
the authoritv of Turkev was confirmed bv 
the powers On Dee 9, 1917, after ccntuncs 
of practically undisputed posses ion bv the 
Turks, Jerusalem surrendered to the British 
Armv in Palestine under the command of 
General Mlcnbv, and came one c acun un- 
der Christian domination By Chn-lians the 
world over the news of the surrender of 
Jerusalem was received with rejoicing that 
the Holv Land was once main delivered from 
the hands of the Turk, while bv Jews it was 
looked upon as a great forward step m the 
Zioni't movement for the e-t ibhshnu.nt of 
a Jewish state in Palestine See Z10 is-i , 
Isrvri , Jrws, Ttsirir 

Btbho£raph\ —Consult the Old Testament 
for the histon ot Jerusalem to the destruc- 
tion 01 the atv bv Titus Consult alo War- 
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ren and Condor’s 77 c Survey of Western I George 11 (1843), Memoirs of the Life and 
Palestine, Jerusalem, Annual Reports of the Reign of King George III (1867), etc 
Palestine Exploration Fund , A Goodrich- Jest Book Many current stones and jests 
Freer’s Inner Jerusalem, G A Srpith’s Jcru- can be traced back through the monkish ra- 
salem from the Eaihest Times to A D 70 contours of the Middle Ages to the East Col- 
(2 vols , 1907-08) , L B Paton’s Jerusalem lections of jests and humorous stones may 
*» Bible Times (1908) , C R Conder’s The be either avowed compilations, extracted 
City of Jciusalem (1909), C M Watson’s from literature, history, tradition, and ex- 
The Story of Jerusalem (1912) , Farmer’s We penence, but they are frequently fathered 
Saw the Holy City (1944) I upon some notorious local or national jester 

Jerusalem Artichoke ( Hchantlius tubci- 1 Among such jest books are Tarlton’s Jests 
osus), the tuberous root of a native of N a Hundred Mery Talys (first extant ed 
Amenci, where it was cultivated by the In- 1611), to which reference is made in Much 
dians See Articxioke I Ado about Nothing, and Joe Miller’s Jest 

Jerusalem Chamber, a room in West- Book, or the Wits Vadc Mccum (1739) 
minster Abbey (see Westminster), is These, however, are only a few of the vast 
ascribed to the period of Henry ra (1207- number of jest-books, a type of literature to 
72), and received its name from a set of be found in nearly all countries, and which 
tapestries depicting the history of Jerusalem prepared the v’ay for the realism of the mod- 
Jerusalem Cherry ( Solatium pscudocap- ern novel See W C Hazhtt’s Shakespeare's 
sicttm), a small shrub, W'hich max reach four Jest-Books (1875) 

ft m height, but winch is usually smaller Jester is properly a teller of gestes or 
when used as a pot plant It has shining heroic deeds (gerfo) But m the decay of 
green, entire leaves, and scarlet or yellow' minstrelsy a geste came to mean a witty story 
globular fruit or sally, and a gestour such a domestic fool 

Jerusalem Corn, a vanctv of sorghum I or buffoon as great personages were wont to 

Jerusalem, Temple of Sec Temple, keep for their private entertainment As a 
Jerusalem court institution the fool does not seem to 

JervauH Abbey, a ruined Cistercian xb- have outlived the commonwealth The earli- 
be>, built on the plan of Fountains Abbey, est fools were probably real ‘naturals,’ or 

North Riding, Yorkshire, England It was half-watted folk, in later cases the folly u’as 

founded m 1156 Prior Avlmcr (see Scott’s mainly assumed, and served as a cloak for 
Ivanhoc ) belonged to this abbey plain-speaking and ribaldry' The traditional 

Jervis, John Bloomfield (1795-1885), get-up of the court fool, the parti-colored 
American engineer, was born in Huntington, garments, the hood wuth cocks-comb and 
N Y He supervised the planning of the Del- asses’ ears, the bauble or marottc, was prob- 
aw’are and Hudson Canal, and served as chief ably borrowed in the 14th century from tint 
engineer of numerous railroads and import- of the so-called Feast of Fools See F Douce’s 
ant undertakings, including the Croton Aque- ‘Clowns and Fools of Shakespeare,’ in ///in- 
duct (1836-43) and Cochituate Aqueduct, trations of Shakespeare (1839) , J Doran’s 
Boston, and the construction of the Hudson History of Court Fools (1S58) , E K Cham- 
River Railroad between Albany and New’ ber’s Medixval Stage (1903) 

York He published Labor and Capital Jesuits, The, or Society of Jesus, for 
(1877), etc which the letters s j are commonly used as 

Jervis Bay, Vincent co , New South an abbreviation, are a religious order found- 
Wales, 90 miles southw est of Sydney, is one ed by Ignatius Loy ola in 1534 Like other re- 
of the safest and most commodious har- hgious orders, the members are bound by 
bors in the world Its length is about 10 1 the three religious x oxvs of povertx', chastity , 
miles and xvidth 3 miles (at entrance) to 10 and obedience, and their rule of life is more 

or less exactly laid down m a written code 
Jessamine See Jasmine of ‘constitutions’ approved by papal author- 

Jcsse, John Heneage (1815-74), English ity The society found its special work in try- 
histoncal waiter, son of Edward Jesse, was mg to stem the rising tide of Protestantism, 
a clerk at the Admiralty His first historical and is closely identified with the counter- 
\\ ork, Memoirs of the Court of England dur- reformation The members of the society are 
tug the Reign of the Stuarts (1840), met wntb divided lfto priests, scholastics, lay brothers, 
appreciation, and xvas folloxx’ed by Memoirs who do the work of the houses, and noxaces, 
of the Court from 1688 to the Death of I who are as yet bound by no vows Very great 
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power is vested in the head of the order, the 
‘father general,’ who is elected for life, but 
his pow cr is in practice controlled by a small 
council of five assistants, who represent re- 
spectively the Italian, Spanish, German, 
Trench, and English-speaking groups of ‘pro- 
vinces ’ Each province is ruled by a provin- 
cial, and the provincials and rectors, or heads 
of all the more important colleges and resi- 
dences, arc appointed by the general 

Three forms of activity are singled out as 
specially proper to the institute — viz the 
work of teaching the young, preaching to 
the ignorant and the heathen, and guiding 
Christians in the ‘way of perfection’ The 
Jesuits may be said to have been the first of 
the distinctively educational orders, and they 
have always attached special importance to 
missions to the heathen The development of 
the society was rapid At the death of its 
founder in 1556 it numbered rather more 
than 1,000 members, divided into twelve pro- 
vinces Nine years later, when the third gen- 
eral was elected, the numbers had risen to 
3,500, m 18 provinces Huge day schools like 
the Collcgio Romano, which in 1584 num- 
bered over 2,100 students, sprang up in every 
province, and during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies the pupils in the secondary schools con- 
ducted by the Jesuit fathers probablv 
reached an average of 210,000 annuallv (Sec 
Schwickcrath’s Jesuit Education , p 144, 
*903) 

St Francis Xavier, the companion of Ig- 
natius, preached the gospel with cxtraordi- 
nan succc-s in the remotest parts of India 
and Japan In the southern hemisphere the 
dream of a Christian Utopia seemed to manv 
to be realized in the famous Jesuit ‘reduc- 
tions’ of Paraguay (see Cunninghamc Gra- 
ham’s /I Vanished Arcadia, 1901), while it 
would be hard to find a parallel to the hero- 
ism of such missionaries as Tattlers Ercbtruf 
and Jogues in preaching to the North \mcr- 
ican Indian- Upon this, sec, for example, T 
Parkman’s The Jesuits in Jtortli America 
(new cd 1901), and Thwaitcs’s American 
edition of the Jes tit Relations (1896, etc ) 

In their more controversial labors the Jes- 
uits have gcncrallv appeared as the cham- 
pions of papal authontv in the form which 
nould now be described as ultra montamsm 
Thcv have, at one time or another, been ex- 
pelled from almost even countrv in Europe, 
and towards the do'c of the rStli ccnturv a 
'salmon of the powers under Bourbon infiu- 
eact brought pressure to bear upon the reicn- 
wr Pope Clement xrv , to secure the suppres- 


sion of the order This was accomplished by 
the brief Domtnus ac Redemplor Nostcr, 
July 21, 1773 In Russia, however, where the 
brief could not be published, a few Jesuits 
still hung together Their continuance was 
formally sanctioned bv Pius va in 1S01 , and 
his successor, Pius in, in 1814 restored the 
society throughout the world At the present 
day, though the order is banished from Ger- 
many and dispersed in France, it numbers 
about 21,000 members It maintains impor- 
tant universities and colleges in the United 
States, among which are those of George- 
town, Fordham and Holy Cross, Worcester 
See the comprehensive narrative of Cre- 
tineau-Joly, Histoire dc la Compagntc de 
Jisus (6 vols 1844-46), or its English sum- 
mary by B Ncave, Campbell’s, The Jesuits 
1534-1521 (1923) , La Fargc’s The Jesuits in 
Modern Times (1928) 

Jesuits' Bark Sec Cinchona 
Jesup, Morris Kctchum (1830-1908), 
American philanthropist, bom m Westport, 
Conn , was engaged in the banking business 
Ml New York in 1852-84, became president 
of the American Museum of Natural History 
in 1881, and of the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1899, both m New York, and retained 
both offices till his death He was also presi- 
dent m 1881-1903 of the New York Citv Mis- 
sion and Tract Society, for which he built 
the DeWitt Memorial Church He gave the 
Union Thcol Sem the building known as 
Jesup Hall, and was a liberal patron of chari- 
table, scientific, and educational institutions 
To the Mu'cum of Natural History he gave 
much in life and bequeathed $1,000,000 
Jesus Christ The material for a biographv 
of Jesus may be found in the four gospels 
Of these, the second and the third are com- 
monly bclicv cd to hav e been w ntten bv men 
who gathered their knowledge from eye- 
witnesses, the first is supposed to embodv 
the work of Matthew, one ot the compan- 
ions of Jesus and the fourth according to 
an important section of *cholarlv opinion, 
was w ntten cither bv or p-acticallv at the 
dictation of John, the closest fnend of 
Jesus According to these authorities, then 
and upon the lines alreadv indicated the 
life of Jesus mav be sketched thu- He was 
bom m Bethlehem, a village of Judxa, four 
vears (according to others sever) before 
the dale reckoned as the beginning of the 
Christian era The national conditions into 
which He entered w ere un«ound, bo*h polit- 
ical and rehgiousjv Pohttcallv the Jews 
were subject to Rone \rrong the {real 
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majority of the people the Roman rule was 
very unpopular, and the old national spirit 
concentrated itself in a passionate desire for 
and occasional efforts after freedom There 
were, however, two sections of the nation 
whose main interest ran in other directions 
One of these was the party of the Sadducecs, 
whose preoccupations were political, rather 
than religious The other party was that 
of the Pharisees who were much more con- 
cerned with religious than with political is- 
sues Formalism had frozen religious life 
as expressed in the dominant religious caste, 
and all the evils attendant on the existence 
of such a caste were being felt to the full 
But among all these adverse conditions there 
was left a ‘righteous remnant’ who waited 
humbly for some visitation of Jehovah 
W’hicl should redeem His ancient people from 
tyranny of the stranger, and set up once 
more in the holy city a rehgion pure and un- 
dcfiled Such, very briefly, were the forces at 
work m the nation while Jesus was growing 
up at Nazareth Only one episode is recorded 
of His childhood At the age of 12, on his 
memorable first visit to Jerusalem, He re- 
mained m the temple questioning the doctors 
of the law when His parents had started 
homewards to Nazareth with their company 
And his single question in answer to their re- 
proaches, ‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’ betrayed a sense of 
a mission which might at some future time 
daim the right to absorb His life He went 
down with His parents to Nazareth, ‘and was 
subject unto them,’ and, adds St Luke, He 
‘increased in favor with God and man * 
Beyond this, there is no record of Him un- 
til, at the age of 30, He came suddenly be- 
fore the public eye The time was one of 
moral awakening, and thousands were drawn 
out into the wilderness by the preaching of 
John the Baptist The crowds who respond- 
ed to his appeal accepted baptism m the Jor- 
dan as the seal of then- new endeavor, and 
among the crowds came Jesus But when He 
came forward with the rest, John hesitated 
He held Jesus to be that greater One whose 
coming he had foretold, and the latchct of 
whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose 
1 Vet he yielded to the request, and Jesus was 
baptized On this day Jesus received what 
was felt to be a direct gift and recognition 
from on high, which confirmed in Him the 
sense of His mission There is no question 
that from the first His one idea was to use 
His powers in the service of righteousness, of 
that compelling ideal which was not external 


to, but one with, His inmost soul But there 
faced Him the inevitable temptation of ex- 
pediency Should these weapons be used m 
the obvious ways — to save His own hfe for 
the sake of Ills cause, to bring the people 
into the service of that cause by the exhibi- 
tion of wonders, or to work out the imme- 
diate triumph of that cause by the exercise 
of whatever means, physical or spiritual, pre- 
sented themselves as most opportune? The 
story comes to us, as He must have told it, 
in parable, and it is probable that it could 
have been told in no truer way Enough is 
there to show that then He finally chose that 
line from w hich He never afterwards swerved, 
and which represents the revolution which 
He effected m human ideals In that time of 
sorrow was bom the central and distinctive 
idea of Christianity, the idea of victory 
through service and not through the asser- 
tion of the self, and the determination to re- 
nounce the help of physical forces, and to 
commit the issues to the sphere of the spirit 
only, even to the acceptance of apparent de- 
feat These were the lines upon which His 
whole mission was pursued, and in the pur- 
suit of which He ^ went deliberately to death 
The first notable step in preparation for Hi* 
public work was the summoning by Jesus of 
the men who were to be His companions in 
it According to St John, those w-ho first 
joined Him — viz Simon and Andrew, prob- 
ably also James and John — while followers 
of John the Baptist, had had some inter- 
course with Jesus Nevertheless the fact that 
at His call they left their nets and went to 
share His life points to some singular com- 
pelling attraction and dignity m Jesus, an at- 1 
traction which must also have been at w'ork 
in the case of Levi or Matthew', who left bis 
money-making at the call of a penniless Jew 
And these cases were probably representative 
01 the w'ay in which the other disciples joined 
their fortunes to His He inspired a ver> 
strong personal love, and, more than this, 
He represents to these His followers the em- 
bodiment of the highest which they had yet 
seen, a spiritual force which gradually took 
shape in their minds as being a revelation of 
God Himself The people saw' in Him a new 
prophet who could only be explained as the 
reincarnation of Ehjah or Jeremiah But, 
besides this, they knew Him as one who 
would turn aside to cure any human ill, great 
01 small, that He could touch, who cared 
for children and other weak things of the 
earth, and even exalted them, and to whom 
nothing human was alien And because holi- 
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rc' iptl 0 e concomitant lnmopv ss nh God 
seem'd to Him the supreme pood, hi< cflort 
to hdp s\n often coticrntntrd on tie pit- 
ting of the «onl in n po ition to ficli rtn 
pood Hu' Uil a t ,)c t of Jt u-. s ns lt_« com- 
pieliemib'e to the popiliu ihm Hu- i*pcst 
ns n hr’k” ot phs t»l ill , or ns po *ible 
•nstnur oi tl r nation, nnd i* w is to Hi- m- 
ctii'in» imp’ **i upon i* tl at tie d^nfirc 
turn of the p-sip’c li fo-c I! i*<-n*h i ns l>e 
trnccd T* e comirtion th*t m Hi mn jv-r- 
*on He co lid Mijipls all tl s odd** n' t* mil 
tint nil pom' in 1 risen nrd in entth s i< 
Hi« sen* ‘t'nncils suih tic * p-'cndi ' of 
the ordtnv intfr ts of tl e *c!f Hot it s rnt 
hnnil m 1 nnd nl<n ssitli n pint juronsl 
courage ind n po scr *o co ,mintl to s Inch 


ot the p'ie<tls chs' nnd began to turn the 
drnnn toss irds its tragic conclu ion 

Hi* tine of Je*us’ public nuni'trs from 
the mil of tin npo-th to Hi- dcstli cos end 
i |«riod of time senr , or according to n dif- 
tinnl sirss, of tsso senr- nnd ■> fiss months 
It fill* n nns n-i, brtssitn thi sprmp of 
sn 0 nml tli P’ user of sjo -i) nnd it 
ssns »,vnt j, minis in Gililu, svith n journcj 
into tl i »r mn of i re nnd ‘'Plan, nt d suits 
to Jen* ilr' ' Its ncord shows on tin one 
hind cun t int labor both in ti ichini nnd in 
lienlmt nnd on tht other, frequent colli- 
io s s»ith thr s^iIk* nnd Plinn ee His p<.r- 
si *ei,t i saltation of tht 'pint nnd comfi in- 
tis i ne-Ke, of the form ss>s ihr smdrrlsint 
tni*e of their mmits tos aril- Him, winch 
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our modem conception of Ji u , m«l more 
e pcanllj the nrti'tic conception, doe- punt 
injustice To it He is onls the M in of *or- 
rosss, 1 or the loser of children, tin forgiscr 
of the summit, the comfort! r of tlic «nd Hut 
it s ns not in such n chnrnctcr tint, single- 
handed, He drosc the moncs chnnpcrs from 
the temple, it ssns not n person Inching in 
s irihis sshom n furious mob in Galilei. could 
not summon courage to touch, hut sslio, ‘pnss- 
m through the midst of them, ssent His ssas ,’ 
oi ssho, standing in peril of dentil, could oc- 
cup> Himself ssith the effort to make Pilate 
jssert himself truthfullj nnd plaj the man 
It ssas this claim to nuthont> nnd nctunl as- 
sertion of it, together ssith the more trans- 
cendent chim which Inter m His mimstrj 
He publicl* ndvnnccd, that roused the anger 


hlnrcd out on occisions sslun, ns in perform- 
ing ssorfs of hrnling on the S ihlntli dns, He 
rin counter to their denre-t trnditions An 
nttilude *o definnt, nnd nt thi -imi linn <o 
linnl to cope v ith, could not po unpunished 
But sslule the Phiri'ns sure nursing their 
ssrnth ngnin't Him, Ills ssorl ssmt on unhin- 
dered Ifis method of ti it lung the crowds 
sslio followed Him ssns mninl} tlic method of 
pnrnhle, ns tint nppcnling most effcctisels to 
the genernl mind Ills ssholc bods of tench 
ing, though n units senrcels ndmitting of di- 
sision, ma> be considered under a fess of its 
ruling idens 

Chief nmong these ssns his conception of 
The Kingdom of Ilcnscn, sshich represented 
something sshich to possess ssns infinite gnin, 
md to miss was Infinite loss from the indi- 
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vidual point of view this ‘pearl of great price’ 
may be expressed as a progressively realized 
harmony between the soul and Gcd But 
the ‘kingdom’ had also its denotation, cover- 
ing a society whose members should share 
that harmony, and which should become a 
very ‘kingdom of God’ on earth He also em- 
phasized God’s attitude toward man as being 
one of Fatherhood To God the individual is 
of unmeasured worth, like the single sheep 
that has strayed from the flock, he is sought 
until he is found Finally, man’s responsibil- 
ity both to God and to his fellow men was 
constantly emphasized in the teachings of 
Jesus He Himself described man’s whole 
duty m its twofold bearing as implicit in this 
double commandment ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind and 
thy neighbor as thyself ’ 

Side by side with His teaching, the records 
give a history of miraculous works performed 
by Jesus Discussion of the various hypothe- 
ses offered in explanation of the miracles of 
Jesus is here impossible But it may be ques- 
tioned whether an adequate explanation of 
these miracles in the terms of modern knowl- 
edge is of the first importance The signifi- 
cance of Jesus to the world has developed 
so greatly on lines xvith xvhich science has 
nothing to do, that it is not apparent that a 
scientific explanation of His miracles would 
in any substantial way affect His influence 
over men Only one more of the points most 
prominent in the record can be noted In 
studying the question of His inner life one 
conclusion emerges with convincing force 
He depended for stimulus and for strength 
upon times of withdrawal into lonely places, 
where, it is recorded, He prajed This was 
His refuge in all the crises of His life — c g 
at the time of His farewell to His disciples, 
and immediately before His arrest Those of 
His prayers which find a place in the narra- 
tive show a sense of oneness xvith God un- 
knoxvn in the records of prayer, and, parallel 
with this, an absence of the sense of small- 
ness, of imperfection, xvhich is hkexvise un- 

knoxvn , , ^ 

The last stage of that history of xvhich the 
foregoing is only a bird’s-eve viexv moved 
xvith sxvift certainty to its close The story 
of His last xveeks is filled xx'ith characteristic 
work and teaching Among the incidents 
noted are the healing of a blind man, the 
interview with the young ruler, xvho could 
not bring himself to the renunciation of his 
earthly goods, and with Zacchseus, who m 


great measure made that renunciation, the 
driving of the money changers from the tem- 
ple, and the incident of the xxadow’s mite 
In this period xvas included also the raising 
of His fnend Lazarus from the dead, an in- 
cident the noise of xvhich xvent far to con- 
firm the Sanhedrin in their intention of put- 
ting Jesus to death 

Three days before His arrest the popular 
enthusiasm flickered up suddenly and for the 
last time The croxvds xvho had assembled for 
the feast xvent to meet Him as He rode into 
Jerusalem, carrjmg palm branches and cry- 
ing ‘Hosanna,’ as in honor of a king But the 
flame sank as quickly as it had arisen, and it 
xvas m the company of His friends alone that 
He spent His last days The net xxas being 
drawn closely round Him, and He knew it, 
after Judas had made his bargain xvith the 
priests, nothing but recantation or flight 
could have saved Jesus He told his disciples 
that His separation from them would not be 
final, rather that His union xvith them xvould 
be even closer after His death, for He w ould 
come to them anew, and, more than this, 
the very spirit which had dwelt m Him 
should dxx'cll in them Their last meal to- 
gether xvas to Him symbolic in its elements 
of the coming sacrifice of His life He went 
voluntarily to His death, speaking of it pro- 
phetically, moving toxvards it in an unswerv- 
ing line, and facing it as one xvho was giving 
His life ‘a ransom for many ’ This aspect of 
His death xvas taken up by His followers — b> 
St Peter, and xvith especial force by St Paul 
— and for the early church it xvas full of the 
highest significance And throughout the ages 
the church has striven to express, in forms 
that have changed xvith thought, this idea 
xvhich Jesus, xvith His unerring religious in- 
stinct, enshnned for ever m symbol 
After the supper He xvent xvith His disci- 
ples to the garden of Gcthsemane Though 
he clearly looked beyond His death to the tri- 
umph of His cause, there xvas at this time a 
great darkness upon His spirit His arrest by 
the officers of the temple, led by Judas, took 
place in the same garden He was led to the 
palace of the high priest, and there under- 
xvent the first part of His trial He was ex- 
amined, according to the synoptists, by Caia- 
phas, the high priest, and according to St 
John, first by Annas, late high priest and 
father-in-law of Caiaphas, and then by Cai- 
aphas himself The facts that the examina- 
tion was conducted at night, that at first 
it was, if only for that reason, not fully pub- 
lic, that it preceded the production of wit- 
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nesses, that, on the msuffiacncj of the cvi- 
dcnce first heard, the charge was not 
dropped, and that no witnesses were called 
for the defence — w ere all, there is reason to 
believe, infringements of the Jewish law, and 
strengthen the suspicion that the death of 
Jesus was predetermined by the high pnest 
The crime of which Jesus was accused was 
His claim to be the Messiah and the Son of 
God, with, apparent^, a subordinate charge 
of hostility to the most \ cncrablc institutions 
of the nation His answer to the high pnest ’s 
question, ‘\rt thou the Chnst, the Son of the 
Blessed?’ was without hesitation in the af- 
firmative ‘I am, and \c shall sec the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of pow er, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven’ This asser- 
tion, which stirred the anger of the assembly , 
and was declared by Caiaphas to be blas- 
phemy was a deliberate step on the way to 
death Condemning Him with one consent, 
thc> earned Him to Pilate, the Roman pro- 
curator, in whose hands lay the final passing 
of the death sentence 

To gain from Roman justice the desired 
capital sentence, it was necessary to alter 
the charge against Jesus to that of treason 
towards the emperor Pilate, after a fruit- 
less attempt to transfer the responsibility of 
the sentence to Herod, tctrarch of Jesus’ na- 
tive province, examined Jesus as to the na- 
ture of His claim to kingship Jesus explained 
that it was a kingdom ‘not of this world’ 
Pilate found no treason there, and would 
have released Him But the pressure put 
upon Pilate was strong To the end Pilate 
maintained the innocence of Jesus, and when 
he finally yielded it was cl carl) under the 
pressure of fear His sense of justice gave 
wa> before it, and Jesus was condemned to 
be crucified 

The history of the six hours during which 
Jesus still lived upon the cross does not lend 
|tsclf to brief description That night His 
body lay in a tomb belonging to Joseph of 
'tnmathia, a Pharisee, who was yet one of 
His disciples, and the little group who stood 
near the cross had seen the end of all their 
hopes The way in which those hopes were 
rekindled is of great interest On the morn- 
ing of the second day following the death 
of Jesus, several of His friends had experi- 
ences of a wholly unexpected kind The .nar- 
ratives do not agree as to the exact form 
and order of these experiences, but from them 
the following essentials may be gleaned 
Early in the morning certain women, among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, reported the 


tomb of Jesus empty, and called Peter and 
John, who visited it and confirmed their tes- 
timonv More than this, Mary Magdalene 
met m the garden one whom not immediate- 
ly, but in the course of conversation, she 
recognized to be Jesus The same day two 
of His disciples, going to Emmaus, were 
joined bv one whom in the same way they 
knew after a time to be Jesus at right a 
company of the disciples, assembled within 
closed doors, saw Jesus, who stood among 
them and entrusted to them new powers and 
a new commission Eight days later ne ap- 
peared to them again, and convince I Thom 
as, vv ho had not been present on the last oc- 
casion, that it was indeed Himself whom they 
saw Another appearance of Jesus to His 
disciples hy the Lake of Galilee seems to have 
had as its especial object the renewal of the 
friendship which Peter had so tragically be- 
trav cd vv hen, in tlic hall of Caiaphas, he de- 
nied Him thrice 

Two of the biographers of Jesus record in, 
their closing words His farewell charge to 
His disciples, and His ascension into heaven, 
after which He was seen no more by them on 
earth The appearances of Jesus after His 
death have been in all ages a main subject of 
study and discussion Of all the considera- 
tions which must be taken into account in 
such study, two only can be very briefly in- 
dicated here Tirst, the experiences were 
shared bv persons of widely different tem- 
peraments, and sometimes by considerable 
numbers at the same time Secondly, within 
a few weeks after the death of Jesus, His 
disciples suddenly exhibited a courage and a 
spiritual vitality unknown to them before, 
they began to sway men, and to carrv every- 
thing before them, somewhat after the man- 
ner of their Master The change is remark- 
able enough to demand explanation, and in 
seeking it, the testimony of those in whose 
consciousness it took place claims at least 
examination 

The birth of Jesus, as being the result, not 
of ordinary physical process, but of Divine 
agency, was widely received among the early 
Christian', and has passed into a tenet of the 
church It is given by two of the four biogra 
phers but not by Mark, the earliest and most 
realistic of the evangelists, and should be ex- 
amined m the light of the fact that it may 
be related, not as a proof of the supernatu- 
ral character of Jesus, but as an explanation 
of a personality which was felt to need ex- 
planation Finally, this claim to a Divine 
character has been the foundation stone oi 
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the Christian Church, and the historv of that 
church cannot justly be considered apart 
from it That history is one of many thous- 
ands of minds m all ages to whom Jesus has 
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been a vivid reality, and who have seen Him 
in some or all of many characters 
The influence of Jesus upon all these souls, 
with their reaction upon their times, must 
therefore be taken into account m any at- 
tempt to estimate the significance of Jesus 
to the world That significance, regarded from 
the purely historical point of view, may be 
examined m two aspects — vis the character 
of His contribution to religion and to ethics, 
and the influence exerted by that contribu- 
tion upon the world His contribution to re- 
ligion, m its briefest statement, was the as- 
sertion of the Fatherhood of God as a fact, 
not for one nation onlj, but for humanity, 
and of the worth to Him of the individual 
man, of spiritual values as the only values, 
and of the continuance after death of the life 
which has associated itself with God His 
ethics were emphatically the ethics of the 
motive rather than the act, for Him love 
was ‘the fulfilling of the law ’ With this idea 
is associated also the whole character of His 
method, which had not a little to do with 
the magnitude of His service to the world 
He brought no formulated moral code In- 
stead of imposing a moral imperative, He 
inspired an enthusiasm which earned the 


will with it But the passion which Jesus 
sought to arouse was emphatically not a 
thirst for personal holiness alone, but a thirst 
for the highest w'ell-bcing of the race— an 
enthusiasm of humanity which sought a good 
which could only be realized socially 
The influence of that contribution has be- 
come, from its very universality, almost im- 
possible to estimate Modern modes of 
thought, at least as regards the relation of 
man to man, have been so far moulded by 
the ideas of Jesus that the very mind which 
judges is too full of His contribution to real 
lze its magnitude Viewed historically, there 
was little in the record of Jesus’ life to pro- 
phesy that magnitude But after His death 
history shows an unexpected phenomenon 
It show's a sect w'hose founder has just died 
a malefactor’s death, and w'hose members, 
m the depths of confusion and despair, arc 
practically hiding for their lives, it shows 
this sect in the sudden possession of a vigor 
w’holly unexplained, defjing every display 
of force which threatened it, and gathering 
new' converts cverj day More than this, the 
sect is seen spreading through Asia Minor, 
invading Italy, and establishing m the very 
city of the Cicsars a throne w'hich has never 
act been overturned Yet this was only the 
beginning of a development w'hich, in the 
eves of anv student of it, must remain a tes- 
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timonj to the sum total of Jesus — His per- 
sonalia , His ideals, and His methods — which 
places Him first among those who have in- 
fluenced men and made history 
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But it is in the region of ethics that His 
influence has been most penetrating It was 
He who first introduced that principle of 
bearing one another’s burdens upon which 
the whole modem philanthropic attitude, the 
whole bod> of feeling in fa\or of the weak, 
the poor, and the oppressed, is founded The 
process has been one of education, and the 
ideas which, logicall) followed out, must dc- 
\elop into the principles of emancipation 
and religious toleration, were slow in find- 
ing their fulfilment But it is unqucstionablv 
the ideas of Jesus which ha\c brought so- 
ciety to the point where the realization of 
these principles becomes inn itable But am 


(5) Tor the rise and spread of Christianity, 
Gibbon’s chapters XV and XVI are classic 
Jesus Sirach Sec Ecclesiasticus 
Jet is a kind of lignite or brown coal, which 
is rendered black b> fossilization and b> im- 
pregnation with bituminous matters Jet or- 
naments were valued in carl} times 
Jet-propelled Plane, aircraft developed 
m 1944 The plane has no propeller, is 
driven by the force of discharge of expanded 
gases Air drawn in through the plane’s 
nose b> a small starting engine is first com- 
pressed, then crammed into a combustion 
chamber, where it combines with burning 
fuel and is grcatlv expanded The starting 
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estimate of the influence of Jesus upon the 
''Grid must remain inadequate, because of 
the comprehensiveness and strength of that 
influence For the most striking feature of 
Jems, viewed in its relationship to the world, 
1S j l success — success that stands unrivalled, 
and beside which the other successes of his- 
torv are small It has been the belief in all 
ages of tho'e to whom He has been the dom- 
inating influence that this is tho success of a 
personality in whom God was made manifest 
Literature 
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motor is shut off, a small portion of the 
expanded gases are used bv a turbine to 
drive compressors, while the remainder dis- 
charge through a nozzle at the tail-end of 
the plane, thus creating the powerful thrust 
which drives the plane forward In August 
1945 the U S War Department revealed 
details of the jet-propelled Lockheed P-80 
Shooting Star then in production Designed 
b> Clarence L (‘Kelly’) Johnson, it was 
the fastest airplane, with ‘a speed in excess 
of sso-mph’ It uses kerosene for fuel, is 
the simplest American fighting plane to fly, 
and has a super jet engine The discovery of 
the principle of rocket power was made m 
China, 1232 AD Read The Coming Age of 
Rocket Power by G Edward Pendray 

Jetsam See Flotsam 

Jetton, or Jeton, a piece of metal or other 
substance stamped and formerly used as a 
counter m card games, as well as a ticket of 
entry to the tables 

Jeunesse Doree, La, was one of several 
densive terms applied to the band of young 
Parisians who strove, after the execution of 
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Robespierre in 1794, to carry out a reac- 
tionary policy, opposed to that of the revo- 
lutionists The name is used m a general 
sense to denote young dandies living a life 
of gaiety and frivolous pleasure 
Jevons, William Stanley (1835-82), 
English political economist and logician, born 
at Liverpool A powerful logician, Jevons 
was yet more widely known as an economist 
through his Theory of Political Economy 
(1871), etc See Letters and Journals (with 
bibliography) edited by his wife (1886) 

Jew, The Wandering The first mention 
of the legend of the Jew condemned to wan- 
der till the day of judgment for offering in- 
sult to Christ on the way to Calvary is 
ascribed to Matthew of Pans, who professes 
to have received the fable from an Armen- 
ian bishop m 1228 The legend has been poet- 
ically treated by Goethe, Schlegel, Sihubcrt, 
Shelley, Croly (m Salat hicl, the Immortal ), 
and ‘Monk’ Lewis, and by Sue in his famous 
novel See Quintet’s Ahascitrus (1883), Paris’s 
Le Juif Eriant (1880) and Conway’s Wan- 
dering Jew (1881) 

Jewel, John (1522-71), bishop of Salis- 
bury (1560) , author of Apologia pro Ecclc- 
sia Anglicana (1562) He was one of the first 
of those defenders of the Enghsh Church, 
against Rome on the one hand and Puritan- 
ism on the other, who are known as Angli- 
cans See Life by Le Bas (1825 ) 

Jewelry In the citadel of Mycenie cer- 
tain cunous lentoid gems of onyx, agate, ser- 
pentine, etc, have been found at a great 
depth Bronze seal-rings with intaglio en- 
gravings were found m the palace at the 
same famous site, dating probably as far 
back as 468 bc The jewelry of the middle 
and of the new empire m Egypt exhibited 
rare technique and beauty of design In the 
Celtic area, during the bronze age and sub- 
sequently solid gold ornaments, such as 
torques, armlets, earrings, and lunettes, 
represent the perfection of taste, and, as 
in the case of the unique Hunterston 
brooch, reveal a delicacy of handiwork and 
a knowledge of the goldsmith’s craft un- 
surpassed by any modern examples See 
Erman’s Life in Ancient Egypt (1894) 

See also the articles on Gems and Preci- 
ous Stones, Goldsmiths’ and Jewellers’ , 
Work 

Jewett, Charles Coffin (1816-68), Amer- 
ican bibliographer, was born at Lebanon, 
Me As bbranan of Brown University (1841- 
8), librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
(1848-58'' and superintendent of the Boston f 


Public Library (1858-68), he devised meth- 
ods of arranging and cataloguing books that 
were generally adopted by librarians He pub- 
lished, among other books, a work On the 
Construction of Catalogues of Libraries and 
their Publication by Means of Separate Ster- 
eotyped Titles 

Jewett, Milo Parker (180S-82), Ameri- 
can educator, was born at St Johnsbuiy r » Vt 
He is best remembered for having proposed 
to Matthew Vassar the idea of the college 
for girls which the latter founded, and of 
which Dr Jewett was the first president 
(1862-4) 

Jewett, Sarah Ornc (1849-1909), Ameri- 
can author, born at South Berwick, Me Her 
delineations of New England character in- 
clude Deephaven (1877), A Country Doctoi 
(1884), A Native of Winby (1893), and The 
Tory Lover (1901) 

Jewfish The name of several huge sea- 
boss regarded as game by anglers Perhaps 
the best known under this name is the great 
California species (Slcreolepis gigas), which 
frequently exceeds 400 pounds in weight See 
Jordan and Evcrmann Am Food and Game 
Fishes (1902) 

Jews, History of (from 70 ad) The 
early history of the race is dealt with under 
Israel With the fall of Jerusalem and the 
triumph of Titus, the enslaved race w r as hur- 
ried into Italj , Spam, and even France, with 
the greatest center of settlement at Rome, 
a powerful colony at Cyprus, and another of 
later influence at Alexandria Nevertheless 
Palestine remained till the 5th century the 
center of Jewish thought Jodianan ben Zac- 
cai, who escaped from bes,eged Jerusalem, 
promulgated the policy for which the rab- 
bis had been long prepanng, and which kept 
the Jews alive during all succeeding centu- 
ries The dispossessed nation should make 
the law (Torah) its supreme possession, sub- 
ordinating to it flag, hnd, passion, learning, 
and knowledge With this motive the Sanhe- 
drin was established at Jabne, subsequently 
moved to Galilee, and finally set up m Tiber- 
ias, until the center of power was shifted to 
the schools in Pumbaditha in Babylon The 
chief of the rabbis, the leadership falling to 
the house of Hillcl, became recognized as the 
de facto chief of Israel, and thus the state 
within a state was set up The Mishna grew 
out of the code of the peoples of Hillel and 
Shammai, and the Gemara was superimposed 
on the Mishna, so tfiat the output of theo- 
logical disquisition — the practical issues of 
which were codified by Joseph Caro in the 
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Sltulcltan ArticJt — exceeded all other forms of 
Jewish literature until recent times 
The exiled race, chafing under its burdens 
and embittered by the insults of Hadrian, 
rose under Bar Cochba (132-3), and guided 
by Akiba, the scholar and mvstic, held the 
Roman pow er at bay for one moment Even 
then the spirit which sought to re-achieve 
possession of Palestine was not crushed The 
belief in restoration by revolt lasted till the 
time of Chosrocs the Persian, who took Je- 
rusalem in 614 With the fall of the Roman 
empire the Jewish position was changed The 
patriarchate had moved to Babylon, Pales- 
tine had become the land of pilgrimage, and 
the mass of the Jews moved into the Ger- 
manic states About the dawn of the roth 
century the Jews were rising to the highest 
point of prospenty allowed by conditions m 
Europe They had settled n small numbers 
in England, more in France, and held a posi- 
tion with ever-advancing splendor in Spain 
In Jewish records the years of the crusades 
are all black letter, for the onward march of 
the warriors who were to capture Palestine 
for Christendom was marked by the whole- 
sale slaughter, torture, and pillage of the 
Jewish communities, especially in the Rhen- 
ish provinces, some of which end their his- 
tory in the 12th century and only recom- 
mence it in the 19th 

From this time the position of the Jews 
grew steadily worse In the middle of the 
13th century persecution began in real earn- 
est, and finally in 1290 the Jews were ex- 
pelled from England In 1392 they were driv- 
en from France, in 1492 from Spain, and in 
1495 from Portugal Great numbers took 
refuge in Italy and Germany others accepted 
the welcome of the Turks to Constantinople 
and the chief cities of Islamic power, and 
some, from the Ibenan peninsula, settled in 
Holland In Italy they were to be found in 
all the great cities in the 14th and 16th cen- 
turies, m Turkey they enjoyed special privi- 
leges and became an important factor in the 
commercial life of the Levant In Germany 
their lot was less fortunate They were driv- 
en from Bavaria in 1533 and from Branden- 
burg in 1573 Trading privileges were granted 
them in Holland in 1603, but they did not 
acquire rights of citizenship until 1796 
The re-establishment of the Jews through- 
out Europe began in the 18th century Dur- 
ing the reign of Charles xr considerable num- 
bers of Jews returned to Britain, and in 1723 
they were distinctly recognized as British 
subjects Dunne the reign of Queen Victoria 


other Jewish disabilities were removed, so 
that, in point of law, Jews were placed on 
practically the same footing as Bntish sub- 
jects Thev were enfranchised by the Reform 
act of 1832, and in 1838 were granted the 
right to sit m Parliament 

Joseph n began the enfranchisement Oi 
the Austnan Jews m 1783, and in 1791 the 
National Assembly', thanks to Mirabeau, 
emancipated the French Jews — an act which 
was reaffirmed by the constitution of 1795, 
19 years after the Jews had received formal 
leave to re-enter France In Denmark m 1814 
Jews were placed on a footing of equality 
as citizens with native Danes To Sweden 
they were first invited— the invitation onlv 
extending to the rich — in 1746 Norway for- 
bade them to touch its soil till i860 The 
Jew s in Rome, who were not allowed to leave 
the ghetto without permits till 1847, bene- 
fitted from the succession of the house of 
Sav oy, and the founding of the German em- 
pire (1871) completed the release of the Ger- 
man Jews Switzerland emancipated them in 
1874, while the Austrian emancipation had 
been completed in 1868 Meanwhile, Spam 
and Portugal offered to welcome back the 
Jews, and in 1878 the Berlin treaty provid- 
ed for the emancipation of the Jews of Rou- 
mania 

In the meantime trouble was brewing in 
Russia Admitted into Russia by Peter the 
Great, the Jews had been expelled by the 
Empress Elizabeth in 1743, and Readmitted 
by the Empress Catherine n Alexander n 
also did much to improve their lot, and of- 
fered them new opportunities for assimila- 
tion, but under the reactionary policy of Al- 
exander xn a new era of oppression began 
The Russian attack strengthened the anti- 
Semitic sentiment in Germany, and the 
movement spread to the pan-Germanic ele- 
ment in Austria Thus, in 1894 the Jews 
had come back to something approaching 
their mediaeval position in Europe Three 
notable attempts were made to relieve the 
Jewish situation In i860 Cremieux founded 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, with a view 
to uniting the Jew's all over the world, to 
ameliorate the condition of their co-rebg- 
lomsts in persecuted lands 

In 1891 Baron Maunce de Hirsch founded 
the Jewish Colonization Association with 
$10,000,000 and afterwards bequeathed the 
greater portion of his wealth for its advance- 
ment With a view to aiding emigration from 
Russia, colomes were founded in Argenbna 
in Brazil in New Jersey, and m Canada The 
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third attempt had its origin in the Russian 
persecutions and its real basis m the old 
Jewish dream of national restoration Asso- 
ciations of Lovcis of Zion were organized, 
and the movement gradually became inter- 
national Under its auspices Rumanian and 
Russian Jews made their wav to Palestine 
and set up agricultural colonics, the lead 
having been set by Pesach Tihvah (1878) 
Baron de Rothschild aided and supported 
these plans, the Jewish population of Pal- 
estine speedily doubled, and settlement was 
continued amidst considerable hardship The 
Sublime Porte, howe\ er, was not in sym- 
pathy with colossal Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, and in 1892, out of fear of a Rus- 
sian advance, the movement was checked It 
was revived, however, in 1896 with increased 
force by the promulgation of ‘the Jewish 
state’ by Theodore Herzl of Vienna, and the 
organization of the modern Zionist move- 
ment 

The Zionist movement is perhaps the most 
significant feature of modern Judaism, par- 
ticularly in view of the occupation of Pales- 
tine by the British during World War I and 
the general recognition of the claims of the 
Jews to their ancient home (Sec Zionism ) 
The close of the War found hundreds of 
thousands of Jews destitute and suffering in 
the devasted countries of Europe A great 
relief organization to meet the needs of these 
sufferers was organized in America and un- 
der its auspices large sums of money weie 
raised to finance the work of reconstruction 
among them 

The Jews of the United States contributed 
through the United Jewish Campaign over 
$125,000,000, from 1915 to the close of 1940 
In 1928 the Soviet governments announced 
that they would contribute $10,000,000, to- 
ward the e\tension of settling Jewish fami- 
lies m agricultural colonies if Americans 
would match the sum and Julius Roscnwald 
immediately pledged a personal contribution 
of $5,000,000 

Anti-Semitism had been a basic part of 
the Nazi program and duung Hitler’s re- 
gime the Jews had been systematically driven 
out of the Civil Service, universities and 
schools, law and other professions Writers 
and artists had been particularly persecuted 
and man> had been imprisoned or dm on out 
of the country At the Nuremberg Trials evi- 
dence was piescnted to show that the killing 
of 5,000,000 Jews had been a planned opera- 
tion, and that in one vear 90,000 had been 
executed 


In Palestine conflicts between the Jews 
and Arabs took place in 1933 following the 
Arab demand for cessation of Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine 

During succeeding years animosity between 
Jews and Arabs intensified, wath frequenth 
recurring outbreaks, which caused loss of 
thousands of lives in 1938 The British Go\- 
ernment, May 17, 1939, declared it not part 
of their pohey that Palestine should become 
a Jewish state, also that Jewish immigration 
into Palestine would be closely restricted 
In 1947, the subject of Palestine was gi\cn to 
the United Nations 

The total number of Jew's in the world 
m 1939 was approximate^ 16,000,000 of 
v'hom about 9,000,000 were in Europe, 1,000,- 
000 in Asia and more than 5,000,000 m the 
Americas In 1946, only shghtlj more than 
1,000,000 Jews w'ere left in Europe 

Jews, Religion of The doctrines and 
teachings of Judaism, the religion of the Jew's 
may be summed up under a number of head- 
ings, as follow's 

x God — Judaism arose as a protest 
against ancient forms of nature worship, 
polytheism, and idolatry It is based on the 
existence of the Universe It had a cause, a 
creatoi, who preserves and goxerns it That 
Being is called God 

2 God and Nature — God and nature arc 
not identical, as the Pantheists claim God, 
according to Judaism, is the Mind, Intelli- 
gent Will, or Encrgj that created, governs, 
and preserves nature Nature, and all that it 
implies, is but a manifestation of God 

3 Attributes of God — The qualities usu- 
ally attributed to God by Judaism are unity, 
indivisibility, holiness, intelligence, omnipo- 
tence 

4 God the Lawgiver — God is the law- 
giver of the Universe, having decreed that all 
phenomena in heaven and earth shall be en- 
dowed with a certain characteristic law of 
being and conduct As the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, under inexorable law 
move and stabilize the planets, so there arc 
spiritual forces acting under moral laws, en- 
acted by the um\ crsal Lawgiver, that rule 
m the conduct of men and nations 

5 Man — Judaism is a philosophy of hfe> 
a pragmatic philosophy It takes man as he 
is, lccognizes his dual nature of bod\ and 
soul, with all their inherent strength and 
weakness, their tendencies towards good and 
evil, and aids him to increase the former 
and overcome the latter in order that he mai 
attain the goal of life — perfection both here 
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and hereafter Immortality is the reward of 
the nghteous 

6 Rights — Judaism teaches that man pos- 
sesses the inalienable nghts to life, liberty, 
property, the pursuit of happiness and per- 
fection These nghts, guaranteed today by 
the constitutions of civilized nations, were 
ongmally taught by the Jewish religion 

7 Duties — The duties which should gov- 
ern the individual are, according to Juda- 
ism, those which he owes to God, to himself, 
to his family, to Israel, to those of other 
faiths, to his country, to humanity The re- 
lation of the individual to the family is es- 
pecially emphasized in the Jewish religion 
Marnage is regarded as a divine institution 
into which every man should enter and which 
he should regard as sacred The home in 
Israel is renowned for its purity and sanc- 
tity The parents arc the center and author; 
lty of the family Jews are bound together 
by a common faith, a common history and 
literature There exists an unorganized Jew- 
ish solidarity which has been cemented by 
centuries of trials and sufferings, by a mar- 
tyrdom to convictions in a just cause 

Ideals of Judaism — Judaism teaches that 
individuals, nations, and religions must be 
impelled by certain ideals that should be so 
strenuously advocated as to counteract ma- 
terialism The principal ideals of Judaism 
may be expressed as follows The redemption 
of the individual (salvation) , supremacy of 
truth, justice, and peace, humamtananism , 
laracl, as a pnest people, the brotherhood 
0f J n! »' universa ^ peace, the Messianic era 

" Region of Law and Love — Judaism 
is a religion of law, m the first instance It 
emphasizes obedience to law as the very 
essence of a good life and has always laid 
great stress upon civil, ethical, and spiritual 
m anaent times also on Levitical law, 
penaming to sacrifice, to pnests and Levites 

iL . err ° n ? OUS ’ however . to speak of Juda- 
Km a S a rch gion of law merely, for it is also 

t U ?fh° n f i l0Ve 0ut of the whoIe Scnp- 
kw,ng comman ds stand forth to 
ofT" 1 Ju .^ m par exccllen ce as a Religion 
shaIt lo ' c the Lord thy God 
ah thf Ul \ hcart ' * lth a11 thy soul and with 
mai ,' Th0U shalt love thy fellow- 

claimed hx'ii? Tilese two com mands, pro- 
Tcstament M0SCS and t0 be found in tlie 0] d 
a^d bvT tltU ! e the Juda- 

Bacrcd da > s enjoined by 
T h reh S> on are the Sabbath, the 


Passover, the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), 
New Year, the Day of Atonement, the Feast 
of Tabernacles The Sabbath is the most im- 
portant institution of Judaism It inculcates 
and preserves the principal teachings of the 
faith, reverence for and worship of God, the 
dignity of labor, necessity of adequate rest, 
the value of considerateness to all who work 
even to the beast of burden 

The Passover festival commemorates the 
exodus of the Children of Israel from Egypt 
and the beginning of Israel as an indepen- 
dent people It is observed for seven days 
by reform Jews and for eight days by ortho- 
dox Jews The Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) 
originally an agricultural festival to erve 
thanks for the first ripe fruits, has come to 
be regarded as commemorative of the revela- 
tion of the Law on Sinai In modern times 
the Reform Synagogue has added to this fes- 
tival the beautiful ceremony of the confirma- 
tion of children who have reached their 13th 
or 14th year 

The New Year of the Jewish calendar is 
intended to mark the beginning of a new 
spiritual life for the individual and for Israel 
The Jew who accepts God as his Judge sets 
aside this day as the first of ten days of peni- 
tence, for the betterment of his soul and for 
reconciliation to God and man The Day of 
Atonement, the last of the ten penitential 
days, is regarded as the most holy day of 
the year, the Sabbath of Sabbaths, as it were 
It is observed by a fast from sundown to 
sundown which prepares the soul for serious 
reflection The Festival of Tabernacles has 
become a festival of Thanksgiving in the 
synagogue and home for the harvest of the 
field as well as for the product of man’s ef- 
forts in any field of activity 

Btbliography — Consult The Old Testa- 
ment, K Kohler’s Jewish Theology, S 
Schechter’s Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
M Lazarus’ The Ethics of Judaism , Schwartz, 
Faith Through Reason (1946) 

Jew’s Ear, or Judas’ Ear, a European 
fungus ( Hirneola auricula- Judas') which 
grows on the elder tree 

Jew’s Harp, a musical instrument, which 
consists of a small piece of iron of horse- 
shoe shape, wnth a slender tongue of steel, 
which is made to vibrate The instrument is 
held between the parted teeth, and the pro- 
jecting end of the tongue of steel is twanged 
with the forefinger 

Jew’s Mallow {Cor chorus olitonus ), an 
annual plant belonging to the order Tihaccs, 
native to tropical countries and cultivated to 
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some extent m the United States It is grown 
lor the fibre of its inner bark, which consti- 
tutes one of the two principal varieties of 
)titc (Sec Jute ) 

Jew’s Thorn See Pahnurus. 

Jeypore See Jaipur 
Jezebel, daughter of king Ethbaal of Tyre, 
and mfe of Ahab, king of Israel (875-53 bc) 
notorious for her wickedness 
Jezrecl, a city of Canaan, situated on a 
western spur of Mount Gilboa Ahab made 
it a royal residence, and it was the scene of 
the murder of Naboth, as also of the tragic 
end of Ahab’s dynasty The city gave its 
name to the valley of Jezreel, and also to 
the plain of Esdraclon The former is asso- 
ciated with Gideon’s triumph over the Mid- 
lanities and the defeat and death of Saul in 
battle against the Philistines Its modern 
Arabic name is Zenn, and it is the site of only 
a few uninteresting ruins Consult G A 
Smith’s Htstortcal Geography of the Holy 
Land 

Jhansi, walled town, Umted Provinces, 
India, 60 m s e of Gwalior During the mu- 
tiny of 1857, the Sepoy garrison here mas- 
sacred the Europeans, but in April of the fol- 
lowing x ear Sir Hugh Rose recovered the fort 
and town The fort, on a rocks eminence 
commanding the aty and surrounding coun- 
try, is now in British hands , p 70,208 
Jhelum, or Jhelam (also known as Bi- 
tasta, the Hydaspcs of the ancients) , a river 
m the Punjab, India, the most westerly of 
the five streams which give that province its 
naftic Length about 490 miles 
Jib, the foremost sail of a ship, being a 
large triangular staysail extended from the 
outer end of the bowsprit, which may bc 
prolonged by the jibboom, towards the fore 
topmastlicad In sloops and schooners the jib 
is on the bowsprit, and is extended on the 
lower masthead A ‘flying jib’ is a sail set 
forward of, and m addition to, the jib, and 
extended on a boom rigged out beyond the 
jibboom Beyond this on a stav may bc a 
jib topsail A ‘middle jib* is a sail sometimes 
set in addition to the jib and fixing jib 
Jicnrillas, a division of the Apache Indian 
tribe They practice the art of basketry like 
the Pueblo tribes 

Jig, a species of dance tunc of a merry 
buovant character It is usualh written in 
% o r * 7 . timc ft ' v ' as ° r, S inall > a form of 
countrv dance, but mam modifications have 
grcatlv altered its carh characteristics 
Jig, in mining, a device for separating min- 
erals of different specific gravatv The pro- 


cess of separation depends upon the action 
of two currents of water, an upward and a 
downw ard, through a bed of sand resting on 
a screen There are two principal types of 
jigs — those with movable screens and those 
with fixed screens, each with various modi- 
fications Jigs with fixed screens arc more 
commonly used 



The Jibs of a Full-rigged Ship 
1, Jib topsail, 2, flying jib, 
3, jib, 4, fore topmast staysail 


Jimenez, town, Mexico, state of Chihua- 
hua, 124 m sc of Chihuahua, p 6,000 
Jimson Weed, a common American name, 
a contraction of ‘Jamestown weed,’ for the 
introduced species of Datura, which, it is 
said, were first naturalized at Jamestown, 
Va Sec Datura 

Jingoism, a term used in politics to ex- 
press the more extravagant forms of imper- 
ialism when it develops into militarism and 
aggression In continental politics the same 
extravagance is called chauvinism In the 
United States the idea has been termed 
‘Spread-Eagleism ’ 

Jinn, a class of supernatural beings m 
Arabic mvthologv Old Trench translators of 
the Arabian Plights wrote it genie 
Jinnab, Mohammed Ah (1S76- ), 

Indian president of All-India Moslem League, 
which opposed Indian self rule based on 
Hindu dominance and favored the creation of 
Pakistan, independent Moslem state 
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Jinrickisha, a small, light, two-wheeled 
vehide, used extensively in Japan and other 
Eastern countnes where labor is cheap It is 
usually drawn by a single runner, who takes 
the place of a horse between the shafts 
Jitney, a colloquial term for the nickel 
five-cent piece m American money The ex- 
pression first came into general use in 1915 
with the establishment in various cities of 
the so-called ‘jitney-bus lines’ — offering au- 
tomobile service over a regular route at a 
five-cent fare 
Jiu-Jitsu See Ju-Jitsn 
Jivaros, or Jeveros, a South American 
people of the Upper Marafion They were 
reduced by the Spaniards after the conquest 
of Peru, but revolted m 1599 Consult Bnn- 
ton’s The American Race, Simpson’s Trav- 
els in the Wilds 0] Ecuador 
Joab, the most famous of the three sons 
of Zeruiah, the sister of King David of Is- 
rael, and the commander-in-chief of David's I 
army, distinguished for his bravery and mili- 
tary skill He led the assault which resulted 
in the capture of Zion, and conducted suc- 
cessful campaigns agamst Syria, Edom, and 
Ammon His career is stained, however, by 
his treacherous murder of Abner and Ama- 
sa and the part he played in the matter of 
Uriah On the other hand, his slaying of Ab- 
salom was politically justifiable, though it 
cost him the royal favor, his office, and even- 
tually his life, as David on his deathbed gave 
solemn injunction to Solomon to put him 
to death 

Joachim, Joseph (1831-1907), Hungarian 
violinist, was bom at Kittsee, near Press- 
burg He became the foremost violinist of his 
time as well as a great teacher He made his 
first appearance m London m 1844, and 
thereafter annually visited Great Britain — 
in his later years also bringing his famous 
Berlin quartet His natural predilection for 
classical music led to his becoming an in- 
comparable exponent of classical works for 
the \10lm His greatest work is his Hun- 
garian concerto (op 11) for violin and or- 
chestra Consult Life by A Moser, and Mait- 
land’s Joseph Joachim (1905) 

Joachim (d 1202), founder and abbot of 
the monastery of Gioianni del Fiore in Ca- 
labria, nas celebrated as interpreter of the 
Apocalypse, mystic, and prophet His prin- 
cipal works, the Concordia Vtnusque Tcsia- 
mcnti and a commentary on the*Rca elation, 
arranged the divine governance of the w orld 
in three stages corresponding to the Persons 
of the Trinity— the Old Testament, the New 


Testament, and an impending final dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit 

Joachimsthal, town, Northwestern Bo- 
hemia, 12 m n of Karlsbad It is celebrated 
chiefly for its rich deposits of pitchblende, 
which constitute one of the world’s princi- 
pal sources of radium and uranium, p about 
8,000 

Joan, Pope, according to long accredited 
legend, a woman, bom at Mainz or Jngel- 
heim, who, passing herself off as a man be- 
came a professor m Rome, and, on the death 
of Pope Leo xv m 855, was elected his suc- 
cessor as John vn That Pope Joan was a 
fictitious personage was fully proved by 
Dr Dollinger Consult Dolhnger’s Fables 
Respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages 

Joan, ‘The Fair Maid of Kent’ (1328- 
85), was the daughter of Edmund of Wood- 
stock, son of Edward 1 She appears to have 
formed a liaison with the Earl of Salisbury, 
and then to have marned Sir Thomas Hol- 
land She became Countess of Kent (1352), 
and on Holland’s death, married the Black 
Pnnce (1361), and became the mother of 
Richard n 

Joannes Damascenus, known also as 
Chrysorrhoas (‘the golden-flowing’), theolo- 
gian, hymn-wnter, and one of the later Greek 
fathers, was a native of Damascus, and flour- 
ished during the first half of the 8th century 
ad His memory is best preserved by his 
hymns, several of which have been rendered 
into English, notably ‘Tis the day of Resur- 
rection’ and ‘Come Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain ’ The best edition of his works is that 
of Lc Quien (1712, reprinted 1748) 

Joan of Arc (?T4i2-3i) was bom at Dom- 
rdmy From the age of thirteen she constantly 
heard voices, and believing herself called to be 
the deliverer of France from the English, she 
sought out the Dauphin at Chinon, who al 
lowed her to jom a relief expedition to Orleans 
The entry was made Apr 29, 1429 Within 
two days under her orders a signal victory was 
won, and by May 8, the English were in full re- 
treat Charles entered Rheims on July 15, 
and was crowned on the 17 th Thus m less 
than five months, Joan had accomplished her 
mission of cxpelhng the English from Trance, 
and crowning Charles king Enemies multi- 
plied about her, and she was captured by the 
Burgundians May 24, 1430, and sold to the 
English She was imprisoned at Rouen, and 
brought to a mockery of a trial on Jan 9, r43r 
Pierre Couchon, bishop of Beauvais, engineer- 
ed her condemnation as a sorceress and heretic, 
and on May 30, 1431, she was burned at the 


Joan of Arc at the Coronatton of Charles VII 
(From the painting b) J E Lcncpvcn in the Pantheon, Paris ) 
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stake On \pr 18, 1909, m the basilica of St 
Peter’s at Rome, she was beatified by the Pope 
in the presence of a multitude including 40,000 
pilgrims from France In 1920 Joan of Arc was 
canonized, her feast being May 30 

Joash, or Jehoash, (1 ) King of Judah 
(c S36-796 b c ), was the son of King Ahaziah 
Saved from the truculence of Athaliah, his 
grandmother, Joash was crowned at her de- 
position, while only sev en y ears of age (2 ) 
King of Israel (c 798-782 bc) the son and suc- 
cessor of Jchoahaz He was one of the ablest 
rulers and most daring warriors m the royal 
line of the northern kingdom 

Job, Book of, forms part of the third di- 
vision of the Hebrew Old Testament, and pur- 
ports to narrate a lengthened episode m the 
life of a non Israelite, Job, *a man in the land 
of Uz ’ At Satan’s instigation, and with God's 
permission, he suffers first the loss of his pos- 
sessions and his family, and thereafter gricv ous 
bodily infliction, as a test of his faith and in- 
tegrity, which, however, is successfully home 
He then holds three cycles of long colloquies 
with his fnends Ehphaz, Bddad, and Zophar 
\fter the intervention of a fifth debater, the 
youthful Elihu, and an answer from God with 
short interruptions from Job, the book closes 
with a description of Job’s ultimate prosperi- 
ty, all his former possessions being doubled, 
and a new family bom to him 

Jocehn, or JosceUn (fl 1200), a Cistercian 
monk, who liv ed at Furness, and then at Down 
m Ireland He wrote Lives of St Patrick, St 
Kentigem, and St Waltheof of Melrose 

Jocehn de Brakelonde (d 1211 5 ), a Bene- 
dictine monk at Bury St E dm unds, who 
wrote a domestic chronicle of his abbey from 
1173 to the year 1202 

Jodel, Jodeln, or Yodel, a manner of sing- 
ing which consists of changing suddenly from 
the chest voice to the falsetto It is much 
used by the Tyrolese 

Jodelle, Etienne (1532-73), Trench poet, 
bom at Pans The friend of Ronsard and Du 
Bellay, he substituted classic plays for the 
mysteries and morality plays of the Middle 
Ages 

Jodhpur, or Marwar, the largest feuda- 
tozy state of Rajputana, India It possesses 
tin, lead, marble, and iron, salt is manufac- 
tured at Sambhar Lake The chief crops are 
millet and pulse, and leather and brass goods 
are manufactured Area, 35,000 sq m , p 
2,000,000 

Jodhpur, or Marwar, capital of Jodhpur 
state The fortress, which contains several 
ancient palaces, stands 300 ft high The ma- 


harajah’s palace and the Moha Mandir, or 
‘great temple,’ he to the n e , p 73,000 
Joel, whose book is the second of the Elinor 
prophets, was the son of Pethuel, Bethuel 
Nothing is known of his personality, but it is 
commonly' accepted that he belonged to Judah 
his thoughts centre around Jerusalem 
Joffre, Joseph Jacques Cesaire (1852- 
1931), Marshal of Trance, engineer, and mathe- 
matician, was born at Rivcsiltc-, Pvrences 
The Tranco-Prussian War (1870) called him 
as sub-heutenant to artillery service in a Pans 
fort Then studying engineering at Tontame- 
bleau, for many years he built forts, roads, and 
bridges, with fame among experts, and became 
captain in 1876 He served with distinction in 
the Tranco-German War and in the Trench 
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Marshal Joseph Jofire 

colonies in Asia and Africa His thorough mas 
tcry of military science assured a rapid rise 
bngadier-general in command of the artillery 
m I 9 ° 1 i governor of Lille, division general, m 
I 9 ° 5 > commander of the Second Army Corps 
at Amiens, and inspector of military schools, m 
1909 In 1910 he was placed on the Supenor 
War Council, and m 1911 made its vice-presi 
dent and chief of the general staff, the actual 
head of the army There he pushed the 1913 
law for three years’ military service 
When the First World War began he 
took command m the field, and drov e back the 
Germans at the momentous Battle of the 
Marne In 1915 the English army movements 
were also placed under his control, in Decem- 
ber all the French armies m Europe, including 
the Balkans, were confided to him He wrote 
La Preparation de la Guerre el la Condmle des 
Operations (1914-15) (1920) 

Jogues, Isaac (1607-46), was bom in Or* 
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leans, France A Jesuit and ordained priest, 
he was sent to North America (1636) as mis- 
sionary to the Hurons He was of assistance in 
'concluding peace between the French and Mo- 
hawks (1646) Hearing that peace was likely 
to be broken, he set out for the Moliawk coun- 
try, and was made prisoner, meeting Ins death 
near the present Auncsvillc, N Y He wrote 
a Journal of his captivity and also a Descrip- 
tion of New Netherlands in 1642. He was 
one of the Jesuit martyrs of North America, 
canonized m 1930 

Johanna, or Anjouan, one of the Comoro 
Islands 

Johannesburg, the largest city of the 
Transvaal province, Union of South Africa, 
and the mining centre of the Transvaal gold 


Pacific Exposition, San Trancisco (1915) 
His works include October, Sear and Gold, 
Piazza San Marco, Sunrise in Venice, I11 the 
Samng Room, and numerous portraits 
John, the Apostle, one of the disciples, and 
probably the cousin of Jesus, was the son of 
Zebedee and Salome, and the younger brother 
of James ‘the Great * lie w is a fisherman at 
Bcthsaida, near Capernaum, on the Lake of 
Galilee, and was there called by Jesus to the 
disciplcship The Saviour gave the two 
brothers the name Boanerges, ‘Sons of Thun- 
der ’ John was the one to whom the Saviour, 
when on the cross, committed the care of His 
mother With Peter and James he formed an 
inner circle of the disciples 
After the ascension of Jesus, John seems to 



fields The Transvaal University College is 
located here, and there arc an art gallery, 
library, and observatory Near the suburb of 
Krugersdoip stands the National Boer Monu- 
ment, erected to commemorate the declara- 
tion of independence of 1880 
In 1886 the site of Johannesburg was bare, 
open veldt, but in that year the Transvaal gov- 
ernment proclaimed certain farms on the fam- 
ous Reef of Witwatcrsrand as public gold fields, 
and the ground was selected as the site of the 
new tow'n During the South African War, on 
May 29, 1900, it was occupied by the British 
under Lord Roberts, p 
Johannisburg, castle (built 1757-9) »n the 
Rheingau, Germany Its vineyards produce 
the famous Johanmsberger wanes 

Johansen, John Christen (1876), Ameri- 
can portrait and landscape painter, was bom 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, and was brought to 
America in infancy He lias received numer- 
ous prizes and medals, including the Saltus | 
gold medal of the National Academy of De- 
sign (1911) and a gold medal at the Panama- 


liave remained m Jerusalem, where he still 
was when Paul visited that citj. for the second 
time after his conversion lie does not appear 
to have been there at, the time of the last visit 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, about 58 A n , 
and lus subsequent history is involved m ob 
scunty 

John, Epistles of, three writings enumerat- 
ed among the Catholic epistles, traditionally 
associated with the Apostle John, and showing 
evidence that they arc the products of a single 
hand The first is not an epistle m form but is 
a practical treatise on the theological principle* 
of the fourth gospel The second and third are 
short letters addressed to individuals 

John, The Gospel According to, from its 
position in the New Testament often called the 
‘fourth gospel,’ differs so much in form and 
character from the other three gospels that it 
forms a class by itself co ordinate with what 
may be called the synoptic tradition It may 
be divided as follows the prologue, the testi 
mony of the first witnesses to Jesus, and of 
various works and signs, further signs and 
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conflicts with the Jews, culminating m their 
resolve to put Jesus to death, the final dis- 
courses and the pnestly prayer, tnal, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, and various manifesta- 
tions The work displays a clear and homo- 
geneous plan, having all its parts organically 
connected with each other and with the whole 
John records surprisingly little of the historical 
matter found in the synoptic gospels — it has 
nothing about the birth, infancy, temptation, 
or transfiguration of Jesus, or His agony in the 
garden, nor does it contain any parables — but, 
on the other hand, it narrates several incidents, 
such is the raising of Lazarus, the absence of 
which from the others strikes us as strange 
The tradition which associates the work with 
the apostle John is ancient and unanimous and 
attributes the composition of the book to the 
apostle m his extreme old age 
John, the name of no fewer than twenty- 
three popes, some of whom, in their day, w ere 
more or less famous John vra (872-82) was 
the Pope who crowned Charles the Bald, em- 
peror of the Homans (875) John xn (956 64), 
whose original name was Octavian, was the 
first to initiate the practice of changing the 
pontiff’s name John vxii (1316 34) was one 
of the popes who reigned at Avignon In the 
dispute between Frederick of Austria and Louis 
of Bavaria for the imperial crown he champion- 
ed the cause of the former During the contest 
which ensued, the papal party was expelled 
from Rome, John was declared deposed, and 
his legate had to leave the city But Louis was 
unable to enforce his claims, and on his return 
to Germany things reverted to their former 
position, the anti pope, Nicholas v , set up in 
opposition to John, went back into retirement 
John xxm (1410-15) so disgraced the name 
of John that it has never been chosen by any 
other pope since 


John (?ii67-i2i6), kmg of England, bori 
probably at Oxford, was the youngest son 0 
Henry it , and ascended the throne in 1199 
In 1189 he joined Philip of Trance m a coah 
tion against his father During Richard 1 ’ 
absence in the Holy Land he attempted ti 
secure the crown, and when Richard was 11 
captivity, he allied himself with Richard’ 
enemy, Philip of Trance In 1203 John put ti 
death Arthur, the son of his brother Geoffrey 
and the death of John's able mother, Eleano 
of Aquitaine, m 1204, was the signal for th 
conquest of Normandy, Anjou, Marne, am 
Touraine by the French kmg In 1205 i 
struggle began between the papacy and thi 
Jinglish Ling over the election to the arch 
aishopne of Canterbury The Pope, Innocen 


m, put aside John’s candidate, and conse- 
crated Stephen Langton (1208) On the re- 
fusal of John to receive Langton, Innocent 
laid England under an interdict, and m 12x2 
excommunicated the English kmg John then 
yielded, and agreed to hold his kingdom as a 
fief of the papacy But the English barons 
and clergy now determined to resist John’s 
tyranny, and the defeat of his forces at Bou 
vanes, on July 27, 1214, by Philip, and his own 
failure to hold Poitou, encouraged the English 
barons On June 15, 1215, he was compelled to 
sign Magna Charta Consult Adams’ History 
of England from the Norman Conquest to the 
Death of John (1905) 

John, the name of several kings of Portugal * 
John i (1357-1433), known as ‘the Great,’ 
founded the Aviz dynasty John n (1455 95) 
promoted the discoveries of Portugal in the 
East — John in (1521-57) established the 
Inquisition m Portugal, and sent St Trancis 
Xavier to convert the East — John iv (1603- 
56) founded the Braganza dynasty, and fought 
successfully with Spain for the independence of 
Portugal —John vx (1769-1826) became re- 
gent in 1799 In 1807 lie transferred his seat 
of gov emment to Rio Janicro On his return in 
1822 he accepted the new constitution 

John II (1319 64), known as ‘the Good’ — 
‘the Generous’— became kmg of France in 
1350 Being hard pressed by the king of Na- 
varre and the English, and accused of malad- 
ministration of the finances, he surrendered 
the management of them to the States general 
Defeated at Poitiers (1356), he was taken pns 
oner to England, but returned after the treaty 
of BreUgny (1360) But the Duke of Anjou, 
whom he left as hostage, having fled, John 
thought it his duty to go back to England, 
where he finished his days 

John II , or Hans (1455^513), kmg ot 
Denmark, third son of Christian 1 , succeeded 
to the throne of Denmark (1481), and of Nor 
way and Sweden (1483), though only generally 
recognized in the last mentioned The col- 
lapse of his expedition against the Ditmarshcrs 
in the south of Schleswig (1500) led to rebel- 
lions both in Norway and in Sweden The Nor- 
wegians were ultimately subdued (1508), but 
m Sweden, Sten Sture and Svante Sture, sue 
cessive administrators, wrested the whole king 
dom from the Danes, and aided by the Han 
seatic League, earned on the war till 1512, 
when a truce was made 

John III , Sobieski (1624-96), king of Po- 
land, was bom at Olesko in Galicia By his 
brilliant victories over the Swedes, Tartars, 
Turks (at Chotin m 1673), and Cossacks he 
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gamed for himself the throne of Poland (1674) 
Europe owes to him the relief of Vienna (1683), 
when it was besieged for the hst time by the 
Turks He was a man of considerable culture, 
fond of books and of scientific research 

John of Austria, Don (1546-78), Spanish 
general, natural son of the Emperor Charles 
v , was bom at Ratisbon Appointed when 
only twenty-two by Philip n commander of 
the forces against the rebel Moors of Granada, 
he triumphantly subdued them As generalis- 
simo of the combined fleets of Spain and Italy 
he gamed a great naval victory over the Turk- 
ish fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto (1571) He 
commanded an expedition agamst the Moors 
m Africa, and took Turns and Biserta In 1576 
he became governor of the Netherlands 

John of Bohemia (1296-1346), the blind 
king, was son of the Emperor Henry vn , and 
became king of Bohemia through his marriage 
with the heiress to the throne There was a 
fierce contest between the houses of Austria 
and Bavaria for the Bohemian empire, and 
John achieved the victory for Bavaria in 1322 
at Muhldorf He became an ally of the French 
king in the war against England, and was slam 
at Crtcy 

John of Bologna, called the Fleming (1524- 
r6o8), sculptor, was born at Douay, and be- 
came sculptor at the court of the Medici 
Among Ins masterpieces are a splendid and im- 
pressive fountain of Neptune at Bologna 
(whence his name), a Mercury in bronze, airy 
and full of grace, and The Rape of a Sabine 
Woman His miniature works in bronze won 
him much fame 

John of Gaunt (1340-99), Duke of Lan- 
caster, the fourth son of Edward in , was bom 
m Ghent After the close of the Black Prince’s 
expedition to help Pedro the Cruel of Castile, 
John married Constance, daughter of Pedro, 
and in 1372 assumed the title of King of Cas- 
tile In England, where he exercised great 
influence, he supported Wyclille, but failed to 
gam the confidence of the House of Commons 
His eldest son, Henry Bohngbroke, became 
king as Henry iv 

John of Leyden, properly Johann Beuc- 
kelszoon or Bockhold (1510-36), a notorious 
fanatic, was bom in Leyden Having joined 
the Anabaptists, he established himself m the 
city of Munster, where he set up a peculiar 
commonwealth in preparation for the new 
Zion which he prophesied as about to come 

John of Salisbury (c 11x5-80), English 
scholar He acted as secretary to Thomas a 
Bechet, accompanied him on his virtual exile 
in France, and witnessed his assassination 


(1170) In x x 76 he became Bishop of Chartres 
In his Polyeraims he sets forth his views on 
contemporary life, and m his Metalogtcus 
deals with contemporary education and 
thought 

Johns Hopkins University, one of the 
leading American institutions for higher edu 
cation, situated in Baltimore, Md , mcorporat 
ed m 1867, and opened m 1876 It was founded 
by Johns Hopkins, who bequeathed over $7, 
000,000 for it and for a hospital, which latter 
was opened m 1889 The Johns Hopkins 
Medical School was established m 1893 In 
1916 a school of hygiene and public health was 
inaugurated through the co-operation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York From 
the inception of the University the chief stress 
has been laid on graduate work and original re- 
search The university publishes several 1m 
portant journals, among which are the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Studies m Historical 
and Political Science, and Modern Language 
Notes 

In 1901-2 a gift of 176 acres of land in the 
suburbs of Baltimore and an endowment of 
$1,000,000 was made to the University by its 
friends In 1914 the State of Maryland ap- 
propriated $r, 400, 000 to establish the William 
H Welch Endowment for Clinical Education 
and Research In X919 Joseph de Lamar be- 
queathed $2,5 00,000 for instruction and re- 
search m medicine In February, 1930, the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Re 
lations was inaugurated The first president 
of the University was Dr Daniel Coit Gilman 
Isaiah Bowman was elected president m 

ms 

Johnson, Andrew (1808-75), 17th Presi- 
dent of the United States, was bom in Raleigh, 
N C , on Dec 29, 1808 Though a States’ 
Rights Democrat in politics, Johnson joined 
Brownlow and others in ardent support of the 
Union on the approach of the Civil War From 
1862 to 1864 he was the military governor of 
Tennessee, a position of extreme difficulty, 
the duties of which he discharged with such 
efficiency and courage that he attracted the 
attention of the whole North In 1864, though 
still essentially a Democrat, he was nominated 
for the vice-presidency, on the ticket with Lin 
coin, by the Republicans, who wished thus to 
recognize the Unionist element in tlie South 
Johnson’s succession to the presidency 
(1865), upon the assassination of President 
Lincoln, was regarded wnth considerable mis- 
giving Within two weeks of his inauguration 
the Civil War was virtually brought to a close 
by the surrender of the Confederate General 
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Johnson (Apnl 26, 1865) Upon the President, 
in conjunction with Congress, developed the 
reconstruction of the Southern States John- 
son’s policy was substantially what Lincoln’s 
had been, but he w as without Lincoln’s shrewd- 
ness and consummate tact Moreover, he was 
a Southern Democrat among Northern Repub- 
licans, and inevitably came into conflict with 
Congress, which contended that reconstruc- 
tion belonged properly to the legislative branch 
of government Bill after bill passed by Con- 
gress was vetoed by the President, often in 
messages of great power and of remarkable 
cogency of reasomng, but his veto was usually 
ovemdden Eventually he was impeached, 
chiefly for having disregarded the Tenure of 
Office Act, passed primarily to compel his re- 
tention of Secretary of War Stanton ml the 
Cabinet After a sensational tnal before the 
Senate, he was acquitted (May 26, r868), the 
vote of 36 to 19 for conviction fading by one 
of the requisite two-thirds Although opinion- 
ated, stubborn, and lacking in personal mag- 
netism, Johnson was a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity, and of considerable ability, and sin- 
cerely and earnestly wished to serve the best 
interests of his country 
Johnson, Bradley Tyler (1829-1903), 
American soldier and lawyer, was born in Fred- 
erick, Md Among his publications were a mili- 
tary biography of General Washington, and a 
Life of Gen Joseph E Johnston 
Johnson, Bushrod Rust (1817-80), Amer- 
ican soldier, was bom in Belmont co , Ohio 
When the Civil War broke out he entered the 
Confederate Army, became a brigadier-general 
(1862), and advanced to the rank of major- 
general (1864) He was badly wounded at the 
battle of Shiloh (Apnl 1862) As a major- 
general under Lee he had command of a di- 
vision At the dose of the war he was appoint- 
ed superintendent of the military department 
and chancellor of the University of Nashville 
Johnson, Cave (1793-1866), Amencan leg- 
islator, was bom in Robertston co , Tenn He 
was Postmaster-General of the Umted States 
in the Cabinet of President Polk (1845-9), and 
was president of the State Bank of Tennessee 
(1850-9) 

Johnson, Eastman (1824-1906), Amencan 
painter, was bom in Lovell, Me He achieved 
his first notable success with the Old Kentucky 
Borne (1858) He became an academician m 
i860 His genre paintings of New England 
country life appealed to professionals and lay- 
men alike, and his portraits of distinguished 
men in many cases became the standard like- 
nesses of their subjects Among his other 


paintings are The Husking Bee (1876), Cran- 
berry Harvest, Nantucket (1880), The Funding 
Bill (1881), Mtllon Dictating to his Daughters 
is his best-known work 

Johnson, Emory Richard (1864- ) 

Amencan economist and educator, was bom in 
Waupun, Wis He was a member of the U S 
Isthmian Canal Commission (1899-1904) and 
special commissioner on Panama Canal tolls 
and measurement rules (1911-13), editor of the 
Annals of the Amencan Academy of Political 
and Social Science (1901-14), and was em- 
ployed as an expert in many transportation 
problems He was President of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences m 1918-1922, and 
was awarded the gold medal of the Institute in 
1923 His published works include Inland 
Waterways (1893), American Railway Trans 
portation (1903), History of Domestic and For - 
eign Commerce of the United States (2 vols, 
1915), Principles of Ocean Transportation. 
(1917) , Railroads and Public Welfare (1944) 
Johnson, Herschel Vespasian (1812-80) , 
Amencan lawyer and legislator, was bom in 
Burke co , Ga He became one of the most 
prominent lawyers of the State 


Hugh Johnson 

Johnson, Hiram Warren (1866-1945), 
Amencan lawyer and public official was bom 
in Sacramento, Calif He came into public 
notice by the successful issue to which he 
brought the sensational graft prosecutions m 
San Francisco in 1908 In 1910 he was elected 
governor of California by a majonty of more 
than 22,000 votes He was reelected for the 
term 1915-1919, but resigned March 15, 1917, 
when he was elected United States Senator 
from California (four terms, 1917-41) His 
gubematonal administration was active and 
progressive, marked by many important re- 
forms in State affairs He passed through the 
State legislature more than twenty amend- 
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ments to the State constitution One of the 
Founders of the Progressive Party, he became 
the new party’s candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency m 1912 He later returned to the Re- 
publican fold, and m 1920 was one of the 
leading candidates for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency Johnson was a 
leader in the Senate’s histone struggle to keep 
the U S out of the League of Nations He 
bolted Herbert Hoover to support Franklin 
D Roosevelt for the Presidency He was re- 
elected to the Senate in 1934 

Johnson, Hugh S , (1882-1942), Ameri- 
can soldier, lawyer and public official, was 
born at Fort Scott, Kans, and educated at 
West Point and University of California He 
was a U S cavalry officer, went with Per- 
shing’s expedition into Mexico, 1916, origi- 
nated the plan of the selective draft in the 
World War, was 'promoted to rank of brig- 
adier-general, and resigned from the army, 
1919 For a time he was engaged in industrial 
and agricultural economic research He helped 
draft the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
1933, and was its first administrator, 1933- 
34 He was later known best as a newspaper 
columnist and as a radio commentator 

Johnson, Sir John (1742-1830), American 
Tory leader, son of Sir William Johnson In 
1779 he was beaten at Newton (now Elmira) 
by General Sullivan 

Johnson, John Albert (1861-1909), 
American political leader, born at St Peter, 
Minn In 1904 he was elected Democratic 
governor, and was reelected in 1906 and 1908 
Many reform measures marked his adminis- 
tration 

Johnson, Josephine Winslow (19x0- 
), author, was born in Missouri Her first 
novel Now in November was published in 
193S It won for her the Pulitzer award She 
was a frequent contributor of short stories to 
leading American magazines Some of her 
stories are The Poet to His Friend and Prel- 
ude to Winter 

Johnson, Martin (1884-1937), an Ameri- 
can explorer, was born m Rockford, Illinois 
Since 1910, with his wife, Osx Johnson, he 
hid made six expeditions around the world 
While on a lecture tour with his wife in 1937, 
he was injured in an airplane crash in Cali- 
fornia and died shortly thereafter Books 
Through the South Seas with Jack London 
(1912) , Safari (1927) , Lion (1929) , Ooer 
African Jungles (1935) . Congorilla (1936) 

Johnson, Owen McMahon (187S- ), 

American novehst, yvas bom in New' York 
City He published Arrows of the Almighty . 


(igoi) , The Vaunmt (1910) , Stover at Yale 
: (1911) , The Salamander (1913) , Virtuous 
Wives (1917), Children of Divorce (1927), 
Coming of the Amazons (1931) 

Johnson, Reverdy (1796-1876), Ameri- 
can legislator, was born in Annapolis, Md He 
was U S Senator from 1863 to 1868, resign- 
ing to become U S Minister to Great Britain 
He negotiated the Johnson-Clarendon treaty 
to settle the Alabama claims 
Johnson, Richard Mentor (1781-1850), 
ninth Vice-President of the United States, was 
born in Kentucky He distinguished himself 
m the Battle of the Thames (Oct 5, 1813), in 
yvhich he is said to have personally slam the 
Indian chief Tecumseh From 1819 to 1829 
he was a member of the U S Senate, from 
1829 to 1837 a Representative in Congress, 
and from 1837 to 1841 Vice-President of the 
United States 

Johnson, Robert Underwood (1853- 
i937)i American author He joined the Cen- 
tury (then Scribner’s ) staff in 1873 , associate 
editor in 1881 , and editor-in-chief from 1909 
For his services as secretary of the American 
Copyright League, in establishing interna- 
tional copyright m the United States he was 
decorated by the French and Italian govern- 
ments He later became secretary of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, and 
Director of the Hall of Fame He published 
books of poems, including The Pact of Honot 
and other Poems (1929) and Poems of the 
Lightci Touch (1930) 

Johnson, Rossiter (1840-1931), American 
author, was born in Rochester, N Y He be- 
came editor of the Annual Cyclopaedia (1863- 
1902) , and associate editor of the Standard 
Dictionary (1892-4) 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-84), English lexi- 
cographer, yvas born m Lichfield, Stafford- 
shire In 1737 he w ent to London in company 
yvith Day'id Garrick, and in the following year 
obtained regular employment on the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine In May, 1738, Dr Johnson 
published his 1st poem, London, m imitation 
of the third satire of Juvenal Its success yvon 
him the friendly interest of Pope Two years 
later appeared his Life of Savage, afteryvard 
included in the Lives of the Poets, it brought 
him at once into note His reputation grew 
so steadily that in 1747 several London book- 
sellers contracted w’lth him for a Dictionary 
of the English Language This yvork is of 
great historical importance as a record of the 
language in the 18th century 
In 1749 Johnson published the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, an imitation of the tenth 
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satire of Juvenal, and his best poem In March, 
1750, Johnson started the Rambler, a periodi- 
cal on the model of the Spectator, and it ap- 
peared regularly every Tuesday and Saturday 
till March, 1752 In 1759 he wrote Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, m the evenings of a week 
In 1 762 he was granted a pension of £300 by 
Lord Bute, and from this time dates his liter- 
ary dictatorship, which was confirmed by the 
founding of the Literary Club in 1764 In 1773 
Johnson was induced by Boswell, whom he had 
known since 1763, to set out on the memorable 
tour of the Hebrides Both travellers have 
left records of their experiences — Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland _ap 
peering in 1775 



Samuel Johnson 


But Johnson was yet to write his greatest 
work, the Lives of the Poets The first four vol- 
umes appeared in 1779, and the remaining six 
in 1781 Altogether there are fifty-two Lives, 
and of these only one — that of Young — is by 
another hand With all its faults, the Lives of 
the Poets remains one of the greatest monu- 
ments of English criticism The accounts of 
Dryden and Pope are masterpieces Consult 
Boswell’s Life, edited by Augustine Birrell 
(1:906), Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Johnson, Leslie 
Stephen’s Johnson, Hill’s Dr Johnson, Grant’s 
Johnson (1903), Matthew Arnold's Essays m 
Criticism (3d senes, 1910) , Bailey’s Dr Jokn~ 
son and His Circle (1944) 

Johnson, Thomas (1732-1819), Amencan 
junst, bom in Calvert co , Md He was a 
member of the Continental Congress (1774-7), 
and nominated Washington to be commander- 
in chief of the Continental Army He was the 
fust State governor of Maryland (1777 9), and 
an Associate Justice of the TJ S Supreme 
Court (1791-3) 


Johnson, Tom Loftin (1854-1911), Amer- 
ican political leader, was born in Georgetown, 
Ky He was a member of Congress from 1891 
to 1895, and mayor of Cleveland, 0 , from 
1901 to 1909 He was well known as an advo- 
cate of the single-tax theory, and as an adher- 
ent of Henry George 

Johnson, Sir William (1715*74), British 
soldier, wras born in Smithtown, County 
Meath, Ireland In 1751 and again in 1754 
his influence with the Indians averted a rup- 
ture between them and the colonists, and in 
1755 General Braddock put him in charge of 
ail the affairs of the Six Nations With the 
rank of major-general, he 'led the colonial 
troops^against Crown Point m 1755, and de- 
feated Dicskau at Lake George From 1756 
until his death he was ‘colonel, agent and sole 
supenntendent of the affairs of the Six Nation^ 
and other Northern Indians’ under the King’s 
commission Tor these and many other ser 
vices he received from King George 100,00c 
acres of land north of the Mohawk, a tract 
afterward known as ‘Kingsland’ or the ‘Royal 
Grant ’ He planned and practically built at 
his own expense the village of Johnstown In 
1768 he negotiated the important treaty of 
Tort Stanwix with the Indians 
Johnson, William Samuel (1727-1819), 
American junst and educator, the son of Sam- 
uel Johnson (1696-1772), was bom m Strat- 
ford, Conn He took no active part in the 
Revolutionary War, but was afterwards a 
member of the Continental Congress (1784-7), 
and was one of Connecticut’s first U S sena- 
tors (1789 91) From 1787 until x8oo he was 
president of Columbia College under its new 
charter changing its name from Kings College 
Johnson City, town, Tennessee The great 
Smoky Mountains are a few miles distant, and 
the place is popular as a summer resort, p 
25 332 

Johnson Grass ( Sorghum halepense), a 
grass introduced from Turkey into South 
Carolina about 1830, and now common 
throughout the wanner parts of the United 
States and of South America 
Johnston, Albert Sidney (1803 62), Amer- 
ican soldier, prominent as a Confederate gener- 
al in the Civil War, was bom in Washington, 
Ky In the Texan and Mexican Wars, he took 
a prominent part He commanded the Con- 
federate army in the battle of Shiloh (Apnl 
6 7, 1862), until mortally wounded early in the 
afternoon of the first day He has been ranked 
by competent military critics as in natural en- 
dowments the ablest of the Confederate gen- 
erals, with the probable exception of Lee 
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Johnston, Eric A (1896- ), business 

executive, wis born in Washington, D C , 
student at Umv of Washington 1913-17, 
served as capt ofU S Marine Corps 1917-22 
He founded Columbia Electric and Mfg Co 
Was director of the U S Chamber of Com- 
merce 1934-41, president of Chamber of 
Commerce 1942- , president of Motion 

Picture Produccis and Distributors Inc 1945 

Johnston, Sir Henry (Harry) Hamilton 
(1858-1927), English administrator and ex- 
plorer, was born in Kensington, London In 
1889 he made an expedition to Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika, which led to the founding 
of the British Central Africa Protectorate He 
was administrator of the protectorate (1891- 
7), consul-general at Tunis (1897-99), and in 
1899-1901 was special commissioner and com- 
mander -m-chief for the Ygando Protectorate 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston (1807-91), 
American soldier, a prominent Confederate 
general m the Civil War, w as born in Prince 
Edward co , Va In i860 he became quarter- 
master-general of the U S arm}' with the 
rank of brigadier-general He resigned from 
the army in April 1S61, became a major-gen- 
eial in the Virginia army, and shortly there- 
after was commissioned a brigadier-general 
bv President Davis, being the onlv U S offi- 
cer of such high rank to enter the Confed- 
erate service He was the ranking officer in 
the first battle of Bull Run (Jul\ 21, 1861), 
arriving so opportunely as to change the 
fortune of the day He opposed General 
McClellan in the Peninsular campaign 
Johnston commanded the Confederate army 
opposed to General Sherman in the Atlanta 
campaign, but his cautious polic} met with 
much populai criticism, and he was super- 
seded by the more venturesome Hood in July, 
1864 Early m 1865 he was placed in com- 
mand of the Confederate forces m the Caro- 
hnas, and once more was opposed to Sher- 
man, to whom he finally surrendered on April 
26, 1865 (a little more than two weeks after 
the surrender of Lee) 

Johnston, Mary (1870-1936), American 
author, was born in Buchanan, Virginia Her 
first novel, Prtsoncis 0} Hope, appeared m 
1898, followed by To Have and to Hold, 
which was published as a serial m the Atlan- 
tic Monthly Among her other novels are The 
Witches (1914). Michael Forth (1919), 
Silva Cross (1921) 

Johnston, Richard Malcolm (1822-98), 
American author, was born in Powelton, Ga , 
and was graduated m 1841 from Mercer Uni- 
versal He practised law for several years, 


and was profcssoi of literature at the Um\ er- 
sit> of Georgia, 1857-61 , and served on the 
Confederate side m the Civil War 

Johnstown, city, New York It is a place 
of historic interest, settled m 1760 and named 
after Sir William Johnson, to whom there is 
a monument, and whose home, the onl\ baro- 
nial mansion now in the United States, is 
still standing Here the Indians often met 
to confer with Johnson An engagement was 
fought here m 1781, between the British and 
the Americans, resulting m a victory for the 
latter , p 10,666 

Johnstown, city, Pennsylvania It is built 
on high ground, m the midst of beautiful 
mountain scenery It has large iron and steel 
industries, including those of the Cambria 
and Loram Steel Companies There are also 
extensive coal interests The town was sub- 
merged by the bursting of the South Tork 
Reservoir on May 31, 1889, and more than 
2,000 lives were lost, p 66,668 

John the Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus 
Christ, was the son of Zachanas, a priest, and 
Elisabeth, a near relative of Mary , the mother 
of Jesus His ‘shewing unto Israel’ w r as the 
beginning of a short ministry of amazing 
energy and pow'er, the whole land being 
shaken by his demand of repentance, his 
proclamation of the kingdom of God, and 
his rite of baptism He baptized Jesus, but 
asserted, both on that occasion and later, lus 
own inferiority 

Joinery is the art of making and fitting 
the interior w'oodw'ork of a building, as op- 
posed to carpentry , W'hich concerns itself with 
the framew'ork essential for the stability of 
the structure Joiner’s work, which in its finer 
branches is often spoken of as cabinet making, 
includes doors, window's, w’ooden stairs and 
their accessory parts The various pieces are 
cut and shaped chiefly by machmeiy The 
actual work of the joiner is, thus often con- 
fined to fixing together the component parts, 
w hich must be done w ith great cai c and exact- 
ness Among the subsidiary operations of join- 
er’s work, the most important is the making 
of joints These are of three main classes — 
(1 ) For joining together boards which lie in 
the same plane, so as to cover a floor or other 
large surface (2 ) For connecting the ends of 
boards w'hicli meet ata right angle the ordinary 
dovetail joint is the most efficient The edges 
of each board are cut into a series of alternate 
projections and indentations, w'hich fit into 
each other, and which by the bevel of their 
sides prevent the boards from drawing apart 
In a ‘lap dovetail’ the projections on one board 
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do not extend through the whole thickness of 
the other, and thus leave one face in which the 
jouit docs not show In ‘mitre joints’ the edges 
of the boards are cut to a bevel, so that the 
plane of the joint bisects the angle at which 
they meet Unless strengthened by keys of 
hard wood or by a ‘slip-feather 1 this joint de- 
pends entirely on the glue which binds it 
(3 ) For forming framew ork, mortise and-tenon 
joints are generally used, as in carpentry In 
these the projecting piece, or tenon, on the end 
of one piece of wood fits tightly into the hole 
or mortise, cut into the side of the other, and is 
glued in place 

Joint Adventure A partnership confined 
to a particular speculation or transaction Ex- 
amples are agreements to promote the sale of 
mineral or patent rights, or to combine forces 
for the creation of a ‘corner 1 in grain or a ‘pool’ 
in a stock transaction 

Joints, in morphology Anatomically, a 
joint is formed by the approximation of two 
or more bones which are bound together and 
enveloped by other structures A distinction 
must be drawn between rigid and mobile ar- 



Joinls of the Arm and the Leg 
a. Shoulder joint, b, elbow 
joint, c, hip joint, n, knee joint 
(m section) a, Svnovial cap- 
sules, b, interarticular cartilage 

tabulations Good examples of the former are 
the sutures or synarthroses of the cranial bones, 
whose serrated edges interlock with only a 
thm sutural membrane between When ad- 
jacent bones are separated by a plate of carti- 
lage which is adherent to each, a limited 
amount of mobility results, and such a joint is 
wiown as a mixed articulation, or an amphiar- 
Ihrosrs The joints between the vertebrae are 
of this type, and while the movement possible 
at each joint is but slight, the spme as a whole 


acquires a considerable degree of flexibility 
from a senes of such articulations Joints 
which are freely movable are called dtar- 
throscs The part of each bone which enters 
into the formation of a diarthrosis is covered 
by a thm layer of cartilage, which acts as a 
smooth beanng surface over which the other 
moves with little fnction A jomt of this 
nature is also provided with fibrous ligaments, 
which by binding the bones together limit the 
range of movement, and with a synovial cap- 
sule of sac, the inner surface of which secretes 
a glairy lubricating fluid known as the synoota 
The outer layers of the synovial capsule are 
dense and fibrous, and the whole forms a bag 
enclosing the joint cavity into which the ar- 
ticular surfaces protrude In -the knee and 
maxillary joints are interarticular pads of 
[Cartilage, which, besides giving greater das- 
ticity, allow of more complicated movements 
Diarthroses may be hinge-shaped, or of the 
ball and-socket form, or, again, the movement 
may be either gliding or rotatory The ball- 
and socket joint gives the widest range of 
movement, as m the shoulder, in which the 
ball shaped head of the humerus is apphed to 
the shallow glenoid fossa or socket of the 
scapula 

Of injuries, a di loca ion is a separation of 
the articular surfaces Like fractures, disloca 
tions may be either simple or compound, the 
latter term being employed when, from lacera- 
tion of the surrounding tissues, a communica- 
tion is established between the joint cavity 
and the external air 

One ot the commonest affections of an artic- 
ulation is inflammation of the synovial mem- 
brane, or synovities, which may be acute or 
chronic In a large number of cases it is associ- 
ated with some general pathological condition, 
such as rheumatism Another group of joint 
diseases indudes those of tubercular origin and 
those into which, arising from a traumatism, 
tuberculosis gams entrance secondarily The 
joints most frequently affected by tuberculosis 
are those between the vertebrae and those of 
the lower limb Tumors involving joints gen- 
erally have their origin m the ends of the long 
bones They are nearly always of a sarcoma 
tous type, but may be wholly cartilaginous 

Joints, m geology, are fissures which tra- 
verse the rocks of the earth’s crust, mostly in a 
vertical or nearly vertical direction They are 
usually open, though their width may be very 
small They serve as passages for the circula- 
tion of underground water, and those which 
are nearest the surface may be widened by 
solution or filled with dfibns Joints are de- 
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vclopcd in perfection only in rocks which are 
hard and coherent, in sands, clavs, and grav- 
els they arc absent or rare In bedded sedi- 
ments the joints are perpendicular to the bed- 
ding phnes, and very frequently run in two 
directions, one set being nearly at right angles 
to the other The master joints have usually 
a close relation to the dip of the strata, and as 
this is a consequence of the folding which has 
resulted from lateral earth pressure, it seems 
reasonable to believe that folding is an impor- 
tant factor in the production of joints This is 
supported by the experiments of Daubrec 
Where movement has taken place along a 
joint, it becomes a fault Joints m some cases 
have been injected with igneous material, 
forming dikes In the igneous rocks the'joint- 
mg is very frequently columnar Very perfect 
examples are furnished b> the basaltic rocks 
of the Gnnt’s Causeway and the west of 
Scotland There can be no doubt that these 
joints are due to contraction on cooling Col- 
umnar jointing is sometimes produced m 
sandstones which have been greatly heated b> 
contact with an intrusive igneous mass 
Joints of this type are always perpendicular 
to the surfaces of cooling 
Joint Tenancy The ownership of land or 
goods by two or more persons m such a way 
that each one is deemed to own the whole as 
well as an undivided share This is the only 
interpretation that can be put on the mysteri- 
ous phrase of Norman-French law by which 
joint-tenancy is characterized — that the own- 
ership is per my ct per tout 
Jomville, Jean, Sire de (1224-1317), 
French historian, w'ho accompanied (St ) 
Louis rx of France in his crusade of 124S- 
54 Hi s Htsloire de St Louts was begun when 
Jomville was almost eighty 
Jokai, Mor or Maurus (1825-1904), nov- 
elist of Hungarj His first book, Hetkoznapok 
(1845), made the reputation of its author, 
who, as the editor of the literary journal Elet 
Kcpek ('Pictures from Life’) gathered around 
him the rising talent of the country The 
most notable English translations of his nov- 
els arc Timor's Two Worlds (188S) , Black 
Diamonds (1896) , The Baron’s Sons (1902) , 
Tales from Jokai (1904) 

Jokjokarta, or Djokjokarta, towm, Java 
The most notable feature is the citadel of the 
native prince, a vast walled enclosure, p 
79,567 

Joliet, city, Illinois, county seat of Will 
co , on the Dcs Plaines River and the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal The State Prison, with 
a magnificent building constructed of Silurian 


limestone from adjacent quarries, is located 
here, and there arc extensive manufactures of 
flour steel tools and other products, p 42,- 
36s 

Joliet, f Louis (1645-e 1700), famous 
French-Canadian explorer, was born m Que- 
bec He became one of the most adv enturous 
of the early Canadian fur traders and explor- 
ers In 1673, with the Jesuit Jacques Mar- 
quette, he was sent by Talon, the mtendant 
of Canada, to explore the Mississippi River 
Proceeding by way of Green Bay and the 
Wisconsin River, on June 17, 1673, the ex- 
plorers reached the Mississippi, and mapped 
its course to the Gulf of Mexico 
Joliot, Frederick (1900- ), Fr physicist, 
shared the Nobel Prize m chemistrj with his 
wife, Irene Cune Joliot, in 1935 for the dis- 
covery of artificial radio-activitv 
Joliot, Irene Curie (1S97- ), was 
daughter of Mane Curie, who won the No- 
bel Prize in ign for w'ork with radium In 
19 35 Mme Joliot, who with her husband, 
Frederick Joliot, had continued the work her 
mother had begun, won the Nobel Prize for 
the discovery of artificial radio-activitv 
Jolson, A 1 (1886- ), actor, singer In 

1911 he appeared in La Belle Farce at the 
Winter Garden in New York and has since 
starred in numerous plavs and motion pic- 
tures including The Singing Fool and Say it 
-with Songs 

Jonah, the son of Amittai, a native of 
Gathhepher in Zcbulun, a Hebrew prophet 
w'ho lived in the time of Jeroboam 
Jonah, The Book of (so-called), in the 
Old Testament, the fifth book of the Minor 
Prophets Its authorship is uncertain It does 
not, in all probabihtj , belong to the period of 
the prophet of that mme, being apparently of 
a much later date It recounts how the pro- 
phet was commanded b> God to preach m 
Nineveh, how he fled instead to Tarshish, 
how on the vox age he was cast overboard, 
swallowed bv a great fish, and liberated again 
after three davs , how eventually he preached 
to the Nmevites, was instrumental m bringing 
them to repentance, and was displeased at the 
result 

Jonas, Justus (i 493 -i 555 )> German re- 
former, was born in Nordhausen He was an 
intimate friend of Luther, whom he accom- 
panied to the Diet of Worms, and assisted in 
his translation of the Bible 
Jonathan, eldest son of King Saul His 
prowess and ingenuity were shown in his suc- 
cessful attack on the Philistines at Michmash, 
but it is the warmth and disinterestedness of 
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his friendship with David which keep his 
memory fresh 

Jones, Alexander (c 1802 63), American 
inventor, was bom in North Carolina He 
practised medicine in Mississippi, and while 
there invented various improvements in the 
cotton gin He devised a system of ciphers for 
the Associated Press, and invented a street- 
sweeping machine 

Jones, Anson (1798-1858), the last presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas, was born in 
Great Barrington, Mass He removed to 
Texas in 1833, took an active part in the War 
for Texan Independence, was the minister of 
Texas to the United States (1838) and was suc- 
cessively president of the Texan Senate, secre- 
tary of the state of Texas, and president of the 
republic (1844-6), vigorously opposing annexa- 
tion to the United States 

Jones, Ernest Charles (1819-69), English 
Chartist leader, was bom in Berlin Called to 
the bar (1844), he identified himself with the 
Chartist movement (1846), and soon became 
one of its foremost orators His poems are of 
considerable ment, especially The Battle Day 
(*855) Song of the Poorer Classes, and other 
lyrics 

Jones, Harry Clary (1865-1917), American 
Jiemist, was bom m New London, Md His 
publications include Hydrates in Aqueous So- 
lutions (1907), The Absorption Spectra of So- 
lution (1909), A New Era in Chemistry (1913) 

Jones, Henry (1831-99) author of ‘Caven- 
dish’s Laws and Principles of Whist, was bom 
in London 

Jones, Henry Arthur (1851-1929), English 
dramatist, was bom in Grandborough, Buck- 
inghamshire His first definite success was 
made in melodrama with The StLer King in 
1882 — the most important successors to which 
were Saints and Sinners (1884), The Middle- 
man (1889) and. Judah (1890) Other plays are 
Mary Goes First and The Lie 

Jones, Inigo (c 1573-1652), English archi- 
tect, bom in London He is said to haxe de- 
signed the palaces of Rosenborg and Tredenks- 
borg in Denmark On his return to England 
(1604), he designed the scenery for Ben Jon- 
Ws Masque of Blackness, gi\en at Whitehall 
Iiis chief work was the design for the banquet- 
mg hall at Whitehall (1619 22), now the Chapel 
Roval 

Jones, Jesse Holman (1874- ), builder, 

financier, was bom in Robertson co , Tennes- 
see He entered lumber business in Texas, 
acquired extensile banking and real estate 
inicr»ts, and became owner and publisher 
of Houston Clromcle, was prominent in 1 


Red Cross w ork during World War I He be- 
came chairman of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 1933 , also member of National 
Emergency Council, 1933 He was awarded 
regency m field of finance, 1935, by Society 
or Arts and Sciences He was U S Secretary 
of Commerce, 1940-45 

Jones, John Paul (1747-92), famous 
Scotch- American naval officer, in the service 
successively of the United States and Russia 
He 'was bom near the hamlet of Arbigland in 
the parish of Kirkbean, Kirkcudbright, Scot 
land, and was the son of a peasant named John 
Paul He became a planter near the Rappa- 
hannock m Virginia, espoused the cause of the 
colonies on the outbreak of the American Revo 
lution (1775), was consulted by the Continen 
tal Congress concerning the organization of a 
navy, and m December, 1775, was commis- 
sioned as a lieutenant in the newly-organized 
naval service He assumed temporary com- 
mand of the Alfred, and on it displayed the 
first flag — the ‘Pine tree and Rattlesnake Flag’ 
— ever displayed on an American man of-wrar 
He then, as captain (1776), commanded in turn 
the Providence, the Alfred (1776), and the 
Ranger (1777-8), cruised around the British 
Isles, did great damage to British shipping, 
even dashing into British ports for the purpose, 
and defeated and captured off Camckfergus 
the British sloop of-war Drake (April 23, 1778), 
‘the first instance in modem naval warfare,’ 
says the best of Jones’s biographers (Buell), 
'of the capture of a regular British man-of-war 
by a ship of inferior force ’ As commodore of 
a small Trench squadron displaying the stars 
and stripes, he again made a circuit of the Brit- 
ish Isles, and in a famous naval battle between 
the Bonhomme Richard and the British war- 
ship Scrapis (44 guns) on Sept 23, 1779, 
defeated and captured his antagonist Trom 
1788 until 1791 he was a vice-admiral in the 
Russian service, commanded a squadron in the 
Black Sea, and defeated the Turkish navy in 
the battle of the Liman (June 17, 1788) A 
memorial w as un\ eiled to him m Washington, 
D C , m 1912 

Jones, Owen (1809-74), English architect 
and decorator, bom in London, took a leading 
part in the decoration of the buddings for the 
exhibition of 1851 Among his publications 
are Designs for Mosaic and Tessellated Paie- 
ments (1842), and The Grammar of Ornament 
(1856), his principal work 

Jones, Samuel Milton (1846 1904), Amer- 
ican manufacturer, known as ‘Golden Rule’ 
Jones for his advocacy of honest dealing m 
political and business life, was bom near 
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Beddgelert, Wales He made successful inven- 
tions and established a factory for their manu- 
facture at Toledo, Ohio, of which city he was 
elected mayor in 1897, as a Republican, and re- 
elected in 1899, 1901, and 1903 on independent 
tickets 

Jones, Thomas ap Catesby (1787-1858), 
American naval officer, was born in Virginia 
He served in the Gulf Squadron against pirates, 
smugglers, and slave-traders m 1808-12 

Jones, Wesley L (1863-1932), American 
legislator, born near Bethany, 111 In 1929 he 
was the author of the Jones Act increasing 
penalties for violation of the Prohibition Law 

Jones, Sir William (1746-94), English Ori- 
ental scholar, born in London He made a 
careful study of Hindu law, the results of which 
were published m 1800 by Colebrooke as Digest 
of Hindu La ms His translation of the Insti- 
tutes of Maim appeared m 1794 Among his 
other publications are A Persian Grammar 
(1772), aid translation of the ancient Arabic 
poems called Moallakat (1783) But it was as 
the English pioneer in the study of Sanskrit 
that his influence was greatest In 1784 he 
founded the Bengal Asiatic Society 

Jongleurs Jugglers, or Joculatores, a 
caste of wandering minstrels and mountebanks 
in mediseval Em ope 

Jonkoping, capital of the county of the 
same name Sweden Here (1809) peace was 
concluded between Sweden and Denmark, p 

Jonquil (Narcissus jonqiiiJla) is a native of 
Spam, but widely cultivated It is hardy and 
bears very sweet-scented yellow flowers m early 
spnng 

Jonson, Ben (?IS 73 - I 637 )» English poet 
and dramatist claimed descent from the John- 
stons of Annandale He was born pmbably m 
Westminster In 1598 his Every Man m Ins 
Humor was acted at the Globe, possibly 
through the good offices of Shakespeare, and 
was followed in 1599 by Every Man out oj his 
Humor The children of the Queen’s Chapel 
produced his Cynthia’s Revels (1600) and Poet- 
aster (1601) The latter play was an episode 
in the ‘war of the theatres,’ not to be taken 
too seriously, in which Jonson on one side, and 
Shakespeare, Marston, and Dekker on the 
other, led the hosts Scjanus appeared at the 
Globe in 1603 With the accession of James 1 
began the long senes of Jonson’s court mas- 
ques, for which he provided the poetry and the 
learning, and Inigo Jones the architecture. In 
1605 he joined Chapman and Marston in pnson 
on account of the cnticism of the Scots in their 
joint play of Eastward Ho He was the center, 


with John Donne, of a bnlhant circle of wits 
He was on friendly terms with Shakespeare 
and with Bacon Volpone, Epicene, The Al- 
chemist, Catiline, Bartholomew Fayre, The ' 
Case is Altered, and The Devil is an Assc were 
all produced between 1605 and 1615 At Ins 
death, one of his best pieces, The Sad Shepherd, 
remained a fragment He died at Westmin- 
ster, and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
Of his songs the most famous is Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes Consult the edition of 
his works by C H Herford and Percy Simpson 
(1925) and E C Dunn Ben Jonson’s Art 
(192S) 

Jordaens, Jakob (1593-1678), Flemish 
painter, was a native of Antwerp Second only 
to Rubens in the Antwerp school, and recog- 
nized as its leader after his death, he excelled 
especially m depicting humorous scenes from 
the life of the populace 

Jordan, The (1 ) The largest nver in Pal- 
estine, perhaps the most famous, and certainly 
one of the most remarkable of all nvers It is 
formed by the confluence of three streams from 
Mount Hermon, and pursues a due southerly 
course into the Dead Sea Its course is at first 
marshy, and after a run of some eight miles 
widens out into Lake Huleh, shortly below 
which the valley dips below sea level About 
twelve miles farther on is the Sea of Galilee or 
Lake of Gennesaret, from which to the Dead 
Sea is a stretch of sixty-five miles, through a 
valley of remarkable fertility, now known as 
El-Ghor — ‘the nft ’ The average rate of de- 
scent is nine feet per mile Well-known places 
in the valley are Bethabara, Bethshean, Pella, 
Succoth, Adam, Jcncho, and Gilead Includ- 
ing the length of the Hasbany (40 m), the 
total course of the Jordan is about 200 m 
In 1918, during the Wprld War, the British 
campaign in Palestine agamst the Turks cen- 
tered on the banks of the Jordan, after the 
capture of Jericho (2 ) River, Utah On its 
bank is Salt Lake City 
Jordan, David Starr (1851-1931), Ameri- 
can naturalist and educator, bom at Gaines- 
ville, N Y He early attracted attention as a 
naturalist, particularly as an ichthyologist, be- 
ginning the study of fishes under Louis Agassiz, 
and being an assistant to the U S Fish Com- 
mission (1877-91) After 1891 he was the first 
president of Leland Stanford, Jr , University 
at Palo Alto, Cal , becoming widely known as 
an educator In 1897 he was the U S commis- 
sioner in charge of the fur seal investigations 
Among his numerous publications are Fishes 
of North and Middle America (4 v 1896-9) 
and Food and Game Fishes of North America 
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(1903), Classifications of Tishts (102a), Tie 
Trad of the imerican Uni erstiy (1920) 
Jordan, Julius ('Jules’) (1850), American 
composer, was born it \\ lllimantic, Conn His 
most notable composition sis in open, Rip 
Van 11 vikle (1897), based on Irving’s talc 
Jorgensen, Adolf Ditley (1840-99), Danish 
historian, director of the Danish record office 
(1883), and in 1899 r°' al archie 1st His works 
are remarkable for profound and patient re- 
search and charm of style See Bidrag hi 
Xordais Utstoire 1 Middclalderei (1871) 
Jorgensen, Jens Johannes (1866), Danish 
author, bom at Si endborg, the leader of the 
Danish symbolists who waged war against real- 
ism in their journal, Taantcl (1S03 5 ) His 
earlier works arc remarkable for a curious com- 
bination of poetic nahete and erotic realism, 
notably Lt-cls Tre (1893) and Ujciiue (1S94) 
Joseffy, Raphael (1852 1915), American 
musician and composer, was bom at Hunfalu, 
Hungary , and began to receive lessons on the 
pianoforte al a very early age, appearing as a 
performer in public at Budapest when only ten 
years old He subsequently studied at the 
Leipzig and Berlin conservatories, and with 
Liszt at \\ cimar, coming to New York m 1879 
after a successful European career ns a concert 
player He assumed charge of the department 
of the piano at the New York National Con- 
servatory 

Joseph (1 ) Joseph, the eleventh son of 
Jacob, and the elder by Rachel, was the favor- 
ite of his father His older brothers, out of 
jealous} , sold him to a company of merchants, 
who earned him to Egypt, and disposed of lnm 
as a slav e to Potiphar, the captain of the guard 
His trustworthiness soon secured him a place 
of honor in the household, but being falsely 
accused by Potiphar’s wife, he was thrown into 
pnson His skill m interpreting the king’s 
dream brought about his release, and he rose 
in a short while to the position of Pharaoh’s 
chief minister By his foresight he was able to 
preserve the country through seven years’ fail 
ure of crops, and was the means of bringing his 
father and brethren to Egypt, the region of 
Goshen being assigned to them (2 ) Joseph, 
the husband of Mary the mother of Jesus, is 
mentioned in the New Testament only m the 
stones of the birth of Jesus, in the episode in 
“ ® * en, ple when Jesus was twelve years old, 
and in John 1 43, 6 42 He is described as a 
descendant of David and a resident of Naza- 
reth That he was a carpenter is an inference 
from Matt 13 ss (3 ) j oscph o{ Anmathiea 
was a wealthy Jew, who begged from Pilate the 
ody of Jesus and buned it in his 97711 grounds 


Joseph I (1678 1711), emperor of Ger- 
man}, of the house of Hipsburg, and son of 
Leopold r, born at Vienna, was proclaimed 
king of Hungary (1687), and king of the Ro- 
mans (1690), succeeding his father as German 
emperor (1705) He earned on a successful 
war, with the assistance of England, Holland, 
and Savoy, against Louis mv 

Joseph II (1741-90), emperor of German}, 
son of Erancis of Lorainc and Mana Theresa, 
bom m Vienna, was elected king of the Ro- 
mans (1764), succeeding his father as German 
emperor (1765) Vlong with the sovereigns of 
Russia and Prussia, he signed the treaty by 
which Poland was divided among them (1772) 
On the death of his mother (1780) he came into 
possession of the Austnan throne lie helped 
m the suppression of the Jesuits, established 
religious toleration in Ins dominions (1781), 
his 7 c ll in correcting the abuses of the Roman 
Catholic Church caused an insurrection in Bel 
gium, and the same thing happened in Hun 
gar} over his attempt to establish German as 
the universal language in lus dominions 

Joseph, King of Naples Sec Bonapartes, 
The 

Josephine, Mane Rose (1763-1814), wife 
of Napoleon x, and empress of Trincc, was 
bom at Martinique, liLr maiden name being 
Tascher dc la Pagcnc She first married Vi- 
comte Ucxandrc Bcxulixmxis (1770), who was 
guillotined during the reign of terror, then 
Bonaparte (1796) She exercised a profound 
influence over the emperor Iltr union with 
Napoleon proving without issue, was dissolved 
m 1809, to Lnablc him to marry Mane Louise 
of Austria 

Josephus, Flavius (37 c 100 a d ), Jewish 
historian, was a man of high birth, and was 
sent on a mission to Rome in 63 a d When 
the Roman governor left Jerusalem, he ac- 
cepted the management of affairs in Galilee, 
and defended Jotnpatn for fort} seven days 
against Vespasian Titus interceded for lnm, 
and his life was spared, but lie was not released 
from custody until Vespasian was declared em- 
peror in 70 A d His chief works arc The His- 
tory of the Jewish War, and The J crush Anti- 
quities 

Joshua (‘Jesus,’), the son of Nun, accord- 
ing to the book called by his name, succeeded 
Moses as the leader of the Israelites, and com- 
pleted the invasion of Canaan 

Joshua, The Book of, describing the Israel- 
ite conquest of Canaan, is now regarded as the 
necessary supplement to the Pentateuch, and 
m critical works the six books arc conjoined 
under the name of Hcxatcucb 
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Josiah, king of Judah (c 639-608 B c ), the 
son and successor of Amon, ascended the 
throne at the age of eight The Scythian in- 
vasion in 630 was interpreted as a divine judg- 
ment upon the idolatry of the nation, and 
shortly thereafter Josiah, assuming the regal 
authority, began his campaign of reform While 
the temple was being renovated by public sub- 
scriptions, the book of the law (Deuteronomy) 
was discovered by the high priest Hilkiah, and 
this gave a startling impetus to the progress of 
the reforming movement 
Josika, Baron Miklos (1796-1863), Hun- 
garian novelist, was bom at Torda in Transyl- 
vania, and wrote a senes of romances histoncal 
and social, based on the model set by Sjr 
Walter Scott They achieved great popularity 
Chief amongst them are Abafi (1836), The Bo- 
hemians in Hungary, The Last of the Bdlhorts 

(1847) 

Jost, Isaak Markus (1793-1860), Jewish 
historian, bom at Bemburg in Anhalt He is 
chiefly remembered for his Geschichte der Israel- 
iten (1820-29), which he continued in Neuere 
Geschichte der Israchtcn con 1815-45 (1846-7) 
Jotun, a legendary being of North European 
folklore In the translations of the Scandina- 
vian Eddas, where the jotuns figure prominent- 
ly, their name is usuallv rendered by ‘giant ’ 
Joubert, Petrus Jacobus (1834-1900), 
Boer commandant, was bom at Cango in Cape 
Colony He worked with Kruger against the 
anncvation of the Transvaal by Sir T Shep- 
stonc in 1877 When the flag of independence 
was raised m December 1880, lie was appointed 
one of the triumvirate to whom the govern- 
ment of the country was entrusted As com- 
mandant-general of the Boer forces he defeated 
the British at Majuba Hill on Feb 28, 1881 
On the outbreak of the Boer war (1899-1902) 
Joubert was again commandant-general, and 
invested Ladysmith, but lll-heolth compelled 
him to return to Pretoria, where he died 
Jouett, Matthew Harris (1788-1827), 
American artist, the son of a Revolutionary 
patriot, was born in Mercer co , Ky He lived 
at Lexington, Ky , where and m other parts of 
the South he painted many portraits of which 
the best known is that of Lafayette, ordered 
by the Kentucky legislature 
Joule is the practical electric umt of work, 
it equals 10 7 C G s electro-magnetic units of 
work or ergs, and represents the work done or 
heat generated by a watt per second, or an 
ampere flowing through an ohm in a second, or 
a coulomb passing through the p d of one volt 
Tnim g joule’s equivalent (see Thermodynam- 
ics) as 41 6 x 10® ip the c g s system then 


the Joule being xo 7 ergs is the amount of heat 
required to raise 24 gram water i° c 

Joule, James Prescott (1818-89), Enghsh 
physicist, was bom at Salford, and became a 
pupil of Dalton His first work was on mag- 
netism — a research which led to a definition of 
a practical unit of current, and to his discov 
cry that the quantity of heat set free by the 
passage of a current through a conductor is 
proportional to the square of the current 
These investigations in their turn paved the 
way for Joule’s great discovery m 1843 of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, Count (1762 
i 833), French military commander, bom at 
Limoges Napoleon entrusted him with the 
direction of affairs m Piedmont (r 800) He 
was created a marshal in 1804, and m 1806 
was appointed governor of Naples 

Journal, the cylmdncal supporting parts of 
a horizontal revolving shaft, frequently made 
of length about one and a half diameters In 
lines of shafting it is often made of length 
about four diameters 

Journal des Debate, Le, a French journal 
of moderate republican opinions, was founded 
m 1789 to report the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Convention 

Journalism Definitions of modem jour- 
nalism agree in describing it as the business of 
gathering and publishing current news for peri- 
odicals, or, more narrowly, and in deference to 
the later phases of its development m limiting 
that business to the requirements of a daily 
newspaper In the United States journalism 
has progressed along lines freer from interfer- 
ence than in European countnes In colonial 
days there were a few suppressions of news- 
papers by arbitraiy governors, and after the 
organization of the Federal Government, the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, passed during the 
administration of President John Adams, and 
designed to meet virulent political opposition, 
imposed certain restrictions on the public 
press But these interruptions — for they could 
be called nothing more serious — were only tem- 
porary Both before and after the Revolution, 
popular sentiment was so overwhelmingly op- 
posed to any tampering with the free printed 
utterances of the people that no attempt in 
that direction was tolerated The jury in 
Zenger’s case, in acquitting the defendant, 
expressed a deep-rooted popular conviction, 
and President Adams's vigorous measures, 
though operative only during 1798-1801, 
aroused a fierce opposition that went far to 
overthrow the Federalist party Henceforth 
American journalism, free from any trammel; 
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beyond libel laws which have generally been 
construed on the side of libcrt) of opinion, dc- 
v eloped under ill the favorable conditions 
that immense natural resources, an expanding 
population, and a liberal support of public 
schools could supplv During the moral agi- 
tation that resulted in the civil war the edi- 
torial office was most commanding Men like 
Horace GtccIcv, Thurlow Weed, and Henrv 
J Rax mond belonged to an order that exist- 
ing conditions ha\c made almost impossible 
It is none the less true that public opinion in 
this country is more independent and dis- 
criminating than during the first half of the 
19th century, more likclv to resist an\ per- 
\ertmg leadership, and doubtless that result 
is itself due, in large measure, to the cducativ c 
power of journalism See New spapfr 
Joust See Tournament 
Joutel, Henri (c 1650-?), a French cx- 
porcr in America, bom at Rouen, Trance 
He was a friend and fellow -townsman of the 
explorer La Salle, whom he accompanied on 
tlic expedition of 1685-7, w hich resulted m 
the establishment of a temporal} colon} in 
Texas and finalh m La Salle’s assassination 
He finalh (in Jul}, 1687), after what Park- 
man calls ‘one of the most adx enturous jour- 
nos on record,’ reached Montreal b} wa} of 
the Arkansas, the Mississippi and the Illinois 
Jove See Jupiter 

Jovellanos, Gaapar Mclchor dc (1744- 
iSii), Spanish author and statesman, bom at 
Gijon He w as a ver} prolific w nter of po- 
litical and economic storks, greatly esteemed 
both for st}le and matter, and also of verse 
and poetic dramas Cl Dclincuente Ilonrado 
and El Pelayo arc his principal plaxs, and 
Mc]ico Conqmstada his best-known epic 
Jovian, whose full name was Flavius 
Claudius Jovianus, was emperor of Rome 
from June, 363, to Februar}, 364 ad He 
promulgated the famous edict which placed 
the Christian religion on a legal basis, thus 
putting an end to Juhan’s persecution 
Jowett, Benjamin (1817-93), tutor and 
master of Balhol College, Oxford (1870), ex- 
erased a great influence over the intellectual 
hft of Oxford He is noted for his translation 
of the Dialogues of Plato (4 vols 1871) 
Joyce, James (1882-1941), Irish novelist, 
began his career with the poems of Chamber 
Music (1907) His masterpiece, Ulysses 
U922), aroused great discussion and antag- 
onism b> its originality and boldness Joyce 
is probabl} the chief of what are called the 
moderns’ in literature He has been engaged 
or >ears on a kind of companion work to 


l/lysses, known as 11 ark tit Progress After 
parts of Work In Progress had been published 
in the csotcnc lilcrarx journals, the book ap- 
peared in xirtuallj its final form m 19,36 In 
the latter part of 1934, the ban on Ins Ulysses 
w as lifted b\ the U S after much litigation 
in the federal courts In 1935, a three act 
pi a} , Exiles, was issued Sec Budgen’s James 
Joyce (1934) 

Juan Fernandez, group of three xocamc 
islands, on one of w hich (Mas-a-Tierra) Alex- 
ander Selkirk was marooned in 1704-9, in the 
Pacific Ocean, about 380 m w of Valparaiso, 
Chile Selkirk’s adxcntures arc said to liaxc 
suggested Robinson Crusoe to Defoe 

Juan Manuel (12S2-1347), grandson of 
Ferdinand m of Castile He wrote chronicles 
and treatises, and, best know n of all, Ltbro dc 
los Estados But his masterpiece is Count 
Lueanor (Eng trans 1888), a collection of 
amusing moral tales or apologies resembling 
the Arabian Rights 

Juarez, Benito Pablo (1806-72), presi- 
dent of Mexico, bom of Indian parentage, at 
Guclatao, m the state of Oajaca, of which lit 
was governor (1847-52) Torccd m 1853 to 
leave Mexico during Santa Anna’s ascend- 
ency, he returned in 1855 to join Alvarez, be- 
came minister of justice (1855), and secretary 
of the interior and chief-justice (1S57), and 
finally was elected president in 1858 How- 
ever he was compelled to retire to Vera Cruz, 
where lus government was recognized by the 
United States in 1859 He was able to enter 
the capital in January, 1861, and in March 
was elected president for four years, being re- 
elected m 1867 and in 1871 

Juarez-Cclman, Miguel (1844- ), 

South American pohtiaan, was born in Cor- 
dova, Argentina As a member of the Liberal 
party he served in the national senate, and 
was elected president of the republic, 1886 
His administration was marked by wild spec 
ulation and dishonesty on the part of those in 
charge of public funds, and he vv as obliged to 
resign in 1890 He passed into obscurity 

Juba (1 ) King of Numtdia from about 
6i to 46 dc In the civil war between Cmsar 
and Pompey he took the latter’s side, and 
after the battle of Tbapsus, which Caesar won, 
committed suiadc (2 ) Son of the above (d 
c igAD) Casar took him to Rome as a child 
There he gamed the fav or of Augustus, who 
in 30 n c restored him to his father’s throne 

Jubilate, the 100th Psalm, which begins 
with that word in the Vulgate version It i« 
used as an alternative canticle for the Bene- 
dictus at morning service 
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Jubilee, the 50th nnniv crsiry of ary im- 
portant public event, or the 50th year of any 
important institution The 60th anniversary 
is termed the 'diamond jubilee' The word 
comes from the Hebrew ‘Year of Jubilee,’ 
which is described in the Holiness Code As 
here instituted it recurred at intervals of seven 
sabbatical years (7x7 jears), was ushered m 
by the blowing of the yobd, ‘ram’s horn,’ and 
was celebrated with universal rejoicing In 
the Roman Catholic Church a jubilee feast 
was instituted by Boniface vin in 1300, and 
was intended to recur with every new century 
thereafter, but the interval was successively 
reduced by later popes to fifty, thirlj -three, 
and twenty-five years 

Jubilees, The Book of, one of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, called also the Little 
Genesis The former name is due to the fact 
that the book divides the whole stretch of time 
between the creation and the arrival of the 
Israelites m Canaan into fifty jubilees of fortj- 
mne j cars each, and describes the various inci- 
dents in this period by reference to the par- 
ticular sabbatic year and jubilee in which it 
occurred The other name of the book arises | 
from its being a recast of the narrative given 
m Genesis, though, while it only gives a selec- 
tion of tl e events, its lengthy comments and 
Midraslnc legends actually swell it beyond the 
compass of the canonical book 

Judaea, or Judea, the southernmost dis- 
trict of Palestine m the time of Christ 

Judah, the fourth son of Jacob, and the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe of the same 
name 

Judah ha-Levi (c 1085-after 1140), Jewash 
philosopher, poet, and physician, born at To 
ledo in Spain, was the greatest mediteval poet 
who wrote in Hebrew Heine pays a fine trib- 
ute to lum in his Romanzcro Nina Davis 
translated some of Ins poems as Songs of Eulc 
(xgoi) 

Judaizers, those early Christian Jews who 
maintained that the sole difference between 
Christians and Jews was the acknowledgment 
on the part of the former that Jesus was tlic 
Messiah They desired to force even upon the 
heathen converts of the new faith the observ- 
ances of the Mosaic law, and this explains llieir 
extraordinary hostility towards Paul, who ad- 
vocated Christianity without observance of 
the Jewish forms 

Judas Iscariot, one of the disciples of Jesus, 
and His betrayer, is believed to have belonged 
to the village of Kerioth, whence his surname, 
’Ish-Kariyoth — ‘man of Kanyoth,’ now El- 
Karjetem in South Judah When he became a 


disciple, he was chosen to carry and administer 
the funds He displayed a grasping disposition 
and ultimately betrayed Jesus to the Jewish 
authorities for thirty pieces of silver Over- 
come with remorse at the dreadful outcome of 
his crime, he committed suicide 

Judas Maccabacus, the deliverer of the 
Jews from the Svnan joke in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphancs, was the third son of 
Mattathi is, the priest who began the rev olt 
Judas had everv gift of a great general — bodily 
strength, readj judgment, powerof organizing, 
courage, zeal, and, above all, faith — and is to 
be regarded as one of the most heroic figures 
m the lnslorv of Isiael His career forms the 
subject of one of Handel’s greatest oratorios, 
Judas Maccabacus 

Judos Tree, a name sometimes applied to 
the elder tree, and to various trees belonging 
to the leguminous genus Cercis, each in tum 
reported to be the tret on which Judas hanged 
himself Ihc European C siUquastrum is the 
species most frequently meant, and the name 
has been transferred to the American repre- 
sentative of the genus Cercis, C canadensis, 
most common m the Middle States, where it 
reaches a height of about 50 ft , and a trunk 
diameter of 1 ft The pmk-purple, papilionace- 
ous flowers appear in profusion before the 
foliage 

Judd, Norman Buell (1S15-7S), American 
lawyer, politician, and diplom ltist, bom at 
Rome, N Y Removing to Chicago (1836) he 
drafted the first charter of that city (1S37), 
became prominent as a lawyer and took an 
active part m politics first as a Democrat and 
afterwards as a Republican He was U S 
minister to Prussia during all the Civil War 
period (1861-5) * 

Judd, Orange (1822-92), American editor 
and publisher, was bom near Niagara Falls, 

N Y He was editor of the American Agncid- 
turalisl (1853-83), of which he became pro- 
prietor in 1856 He removed to Chicago, 18S3, 
and there established the Orange Judd Farmer 
and the company by which it is published 
He founded the Hall of Natural Science at 
Wesleyan (1871) 

Judd, Sylvester (1813-53), American au- 
thor His first creative work was the well- 
known novel Margaret , a Talc of (he Real and 
Ideal (1845), an ‘attempt to fill up a gap long 
left open in Unitarian literature— -that of im- 
aginative writings’ Judd was prominent as 
an advocate of temperance, anti-slaverj and 
other reforms 

Jude, The Epistle of, one of the shortest 
of the New Testament books, purports to have 
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been written by ‘Jude (Judas), the brother of 
James’ he would thus be one of the ‘brethren 
of the Lord ’ The letter is addressed to Chris- 
tian saints in general, and is mainly composed 
of warnings against false teachers 
Judge In our legal system, the presidmg 
officer of a court of justice As the adminis- 
tration of justice involves the determination 
both of questions of law and of fact, the same 
person or group of persons may perform both 
functions, or the two mav be separated, ques- 
tions of law being decided by one man or set 
of men and questions of fact, in whole or in 
part, by another Such persons, how e\ er num- 
erous they may be, are known as judges The 
great power and div mity of the judicial office 
are recognized in the care exercised in e\cry 
civilized countrj to secure ft men to perform 
its duties Judges are m Great Britain and the 
United States almost imanably selected from 
the legal profession and arc protected by the 
bar in the exercise of their high office In this 
country the practice of filling the judicial office 
vanes The Judges of the United States Su- 
preme Court and of the circuit and district 
courts are appointed by the President subject 
to confirmation by the Scnqtc In some of the 
states all judges of record are appointed by 
the governor, whereas m many, if not most, 
of them all judges of whatever degree are 
elected by the people In the federal system 
and in some of the states judges hold office for 
life, but in most states for a fixed term of jears 
The modem tendency is to give all the higher 
judges a long tenure of office and to render 
them entirely independent of partisan politics 
In the United States judges are removable by 
impeachment and, m some if not all of the 
states, by vote of the legislature 

Judge, William Quan (1851-96), Insh- 
Amencan theosophist, bom in Dublin He 
came to the United States when 13 years old, 
and was admitted to the bar in New York, 
1872 With Mme Blavatsky and H S Olcott 
he founded the Theosophical Society of 
America 

Judge Advocate, the prosecutor of a gen- 
eral or garrison court-martial or a military 
commission, detailed and published as such in 
the U S army in the order constituting the 
court, usuallj from the line of the army, but 
m cases of the trial of officers of high rank or 
other trials of special importance, from among 
the officers of the permanent staff of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department His duties 
are accurately defined by military law and 
customs of the service from which he may not 
depart 


Judge Advocate General’s Department 
A bureau of military justice of the War De- 
partment headed by the Judge Ad\ ocate Gen- 
eral with rank of bngadier-gencral and consist- 
ing of two Judge Advocates with rank of 
colonel, three with rank of heutcnant-colonel 
and six with rank of major When called upon 
to do so by proper authority, the officers of 
tins department explain the law and give 
opinions upon legal questions, being law offi- 
cers of the War Department as far as concerns 
military law 

Judges, The Book of, purports to narrate 
the history of Israel from the death of Joshua 
till the tune of Samuel After an introduction 
giving an account of the subjugation of Ca- 
naan differing from that in the Book of Joshua, 
it giv es the histones of the several ‘judges’ in 
their long protracted struggle with internal or 
external foes The book shows a relatively 
simple structure Parts of the book, notably 
the song of Deborah, are undoubtedly very 
ancient, and the compiler, wntmg after the 
captivity of the ten tnbes seems to have 
availed himself of wntten sources throughout 

Judges’ Cave, New Haven, Conn The 
hiding place of Goffe and Whalley, regicides, 
m 1661 

Judgment, in psychology, is the mental act 
by or in which a predicate is affirmed or denied 
of a subject, in logic, the affirmation or denial 
itself, which, as expressed in language, is called 
a proposition Judgment so defined is the unit 
of all thought, for definite thinking is made 
up of judgments, and short of judgment there 
can be neither truth nor falsity An idea is m 
itself neither true nor false, it becomes so only 
as referred implicitly or explicitly to a subject 

Judgment The judicial determination of 
a cause by a court of justice Such determina- 
tion may settle conclusively all the issues in- 
volved in an action, m which case it is denomi- 
nated a final judgment, or it may settle some 
of the issues raised, leaving one or more un- 
settled, or may determine the issues between 
the parties, leaving the extent or nature of the 
remedy undetermined, when it is known as an 
interlocutory judgment The judgment is the 
final act of the court in a cause, the enforce- 
ment of a judgment by execution being an 
administrative and not a judicial proceeding 

Judgment, The Last, in Christian the- 
ology, the final determination of the destinies 
of men, to be made at the last day In the 
Old Testament the ‘day of Jahweh’ was 
awaited as the time of Israel’s salvation, but 
in the mouth of Amos it becomes a day of 
judgment, which will sift even the chosen na 
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tion, and bring to destruction all that is un- 
worthy When the belief in a personal resur- 
rection had been fully developed, as m New 
Testament times, we find Jesus represented as 
speaking of a tremendous crisis, both for the 
world and for individuals, which is to take 
place at the end of the age, when He will re- 
turn/and bring the living and the dead before 
Ilim for final arbitrament There seems little 
doubt that this transaction is represented in 
Scripture as an event — the day of judgment 
Judicature Acts The successive enact- 
ments of the years 1873-1881, by which the 
judicial system of England was reformed The 
Acts did little more than put into effect in 
England reforms which had already been made 
m the judicial systems and procedure of many 
of t l 'e United States 


was graduated from Brown University (1807) 
and from Andover Theological Seminary 
(1810) He labored at Rangoon, Ava, Matil- 
mam, and in other parts of Burma, issuing a 
translation of the Bible into Burmese (18351, 
and a Burmese and English Dictionary , pub 
hshed (185a) after his death 
Judson, Harry Pratt (1849-1927), Ameri- 
can educator, was bom m Jamestown, N Y 
He was graduated from Williams College 
(1870, am 1883, ild, 1893) In 1892 he 
became connected with the University of Chi 
cago, which he served os professor of political 
science (1892-4), head dean of the colleges 
(1892-4), head of the department of political 
science (1894-1923), dean of the faculties of 
arts, literature, and science (1894-1907), presi- 
dent (1907-1923), and after 1923 president 



Juglans Butternut (Juglans cinetea) Trees and spray of 
blossoms 


Judith, The Book of, one of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha It records liow Holo- 
femes, at the head of 132,000 troops, had been 
comtaussioned by Nebuchadnezzar to take ven- 
geance on the countries, including Judsea, 
which had not aided the king in the war 
against the Medes, and how, while he was 
besieging Bethulia, Judith, a Jewish widow, 
gamed access to him by her beauty, and, hav- 
ing drugged him with wine, cut off lus head — 
a deed which emboldened the Jews to fall upon 
the lcaderlcss Assyrians, who were routed with 
immense slaughter The work probably origi- 
nated m the xst century b c 

Judith, an Old English epic fragment of 
about 350 lines, containing one of the spirited 
battlcpieccs for which Old English poetry is 
justly famous 

Judson, Adomram (1788-1850), American 
missionary, was bom in Malden, Mass He < 


emeritus He was chairman of the China 
Medical Commission of the Rockefeller Toun 
dation in 19x4, and Director of the Commis 
sion on Relief m the Near East (1918-19) Hi« 
publications include many works on political 
history and political science, notably Europe 
m the Nineteenth Century (1894, 1901) > T,w 
Groath of the American Nation (1895-1906), 
The Essential Elements of a Written Constitu- 
tion (1903), Our Federal Republic (1925) 

Juengling, Frederick (1846-89), American 
engraeer and artist, was born in Leipzig, Ger- 
many He came to America m 1866, and es- 
tablished an engraving firm of his own at New 
York (1871), which secured an extensive pat- 
ronage After 1879 Juengling devoted himself 
to painting One of his best-known etchings is 
Portrait ofJ McNeill Whistler, after Whistler s 
painting 

Juggling, a form of entertainment consist- 
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ms chiefly of feats of skill in tossing b-ills, 
plates, tops, knives etc The Chinese and Jap- 
anese ire especially successful in the art as it 
is now practised 

Jutland accac, a family of shrubs and trees, 
mostly native to North America, including 
Julians (the walnuts) and Ihcona (the hick- 
ones), «omc of which are of economic impor- 
tance for their wood and their fruit 
Jugoslavia Sec Yugoslavia 
Jugo Slavs Sec Yugoslavia 
Jugular Veins, a name applied to certain 
large \ uns of the neck Cases of death occur- 
ring withm a few seconds of the ‘jugular’ being 
'tiered may be attributed to wounds of the 
carotid, but a slower form of death often fol- 
lows a wound of one of the jugular veins, and 
is due to the admission of air through the 
opened vein to the cardiac chambers 
Jugurtha (d 104 nc), king of Numidia, 
w as the grandson of Masinissa 
Ju Jitsu, ot Jiu Jitsu, the Japanese art of 
'elf defense, is of great antiquiti, but until 
re cent years was practised only hi the Samurai, 
the governing and military caste of Japan 
In the late Japanese renaissance much wider 
functions were given to it, origmallv for self- 
defence purely, it came to be valued as a 
means to health and general phi sical cfficicnci , 
and, finallv, in the development of character, 
and the training was thrown open to the 
"hole people 

Ju-jitsu means litcrallv ‘the gentle art’ It 
oppo'es knowledge and skill to brute strength, | 
and 'ccks to make man independent of weap- 
ons and mere phi sical force, its principle being 
*o u'c a man’s weight and strength against 
him«clf An opponent’s blow that cannot be 
resisted can be turned to his own downfall 
The firt thing that must be learned is the 
art of falling without 'hock or injurs The 
natural man usuallv falls on a joint — t r on 
•he base of the spine, the elbow -joint, or the 
"n't In the ju-jitsu method of falling, the 
violence of the shoek is taken bv pads of 
musck on the arm leg, or loot 
The reader is advi'ed that the comjihcatcd 
nature 01 mam ju jitsu movements renders 
•he practice of them undesirable until the bc- 
wtiKr has grasped the simple clcmintan pnn- 
tip’cs upon which all of them are based Sec 
-1 nrir s J/.Jiti , (iray), Hancock and Hi- 
C ,, l 1 s The Con ele hat o Jt 1 ti'\i (1905) , 
ami k.ui a'hima and \\ elch a Judo (19,3) 
Ju-Ju, a name given bv West \fncan 
t'^'acs to am f ctish, whether an idol, or a 
*^2-ic rag o- anv thing el c used as a charm 
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Jujuy Province m nw of Argentina, 
bordering on Bolivia 

Jujuy River, or Rio Grande dc Jujuy, 
Argentine Republic It rises near boundan of 
Bolts fit, and flows into the \ ernaejo after a 
course s and c of c 300 m 

Jukes, The, a fictitious name given to a 
famils which formed the subject of an exhaus- 
tive study in hereditv and cnmmologs , as its 
members manifested a striking disposition to 
crime, deprav ltv, disease and pauperism This 
scientific inquiry was undertaken under the 
direction of the Prison Association of New 
York, and revealed the fact that this single 
famils m sev enty-fiv e y cars had cost the com- 
munity some $1,308,000 It originated trom 
the marnage of two brothers of Dutch descent 
vv ith two sisters vv ho arc know n as ‘The J ukes 
Sisters’ Of 1,200 descendants, some 709 were 
investigated, and it was found that of this 
number 140 were criminals and offenders, 
having spent an aggregate of 140 years in 
pnsons and jails The inv cstigation was made 
by R L Dugdalc 

Jukes, Joseph Beetc (1811-69), English 
geologist, horn at Summcrhill, Birmingham, 
studied under Sedgwick at Cambridge He 
was director of the Gcolopcal Survey in Ire- 
land (1850), and lecturer at the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin 

Jul^, Bernhard (1825-86), German philol- 
ogist, born at Ringclbach in Baden, was pro- 
fessor of classical philology at Lemberg (1851 
3), Cracow (1853-63), and Innsbruck (1863, 
until his death) He yias one of the greatest 
European folklorists of modem times 

Julia, sc\eral ladies of the Julian clan at 
Rome (1) The sister of Julius Cae'ar, w is 
the grandmother of Augustus (:) Juhu' 
Caesar’s daughter, married Pompey in 19 n ( , 
and died in childbed m 54 (3) The daughter 
of Augustus, by Scnhoma (4) Daughter of 
the above, she married L Acmihus Paulu' 

Julia Gent, the Julian clan, a famous house 
in ancient Rome, which claimed it' dc'ccnt 
from lulus, the son ot Acne i- and c o from 
\cnus 

Julian, who'e full name was Flavius 
Claudius Julianus (331-36, vp) surnamed 
the Apostate, was the son ot Julius Con'tanti- 
us, and nephew ot Constantine the Grc it He 
and his elder brother Gallus alom of the im 
Pinal fatmli were spared bv Consumes 11 
when on his accession he massacred all the 
de'Cendants of Con-tantiu« Chlorus bv Theo 
dora In j6o hi' soldiers procWmtd him cm- 
pc'or, but on Nov ;, c 6i, Constanuus ded 
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and Julian was left undisputed emperor Julian 
v as a ruler of treat ability, and a \cr> prolific 
writer on all sorts of subjects 
Julian, George Washington (1817-99), 
\mcncan political leader, bom near Center- 
ville, Ind He was admitted to Hie Indiana 
bar in 1840 and practised law with success, 
but gave much of his attention to politics, and, 
sharing the anti slavery views of his father-in- 
law, Joshua Reed Giddmgs, was one of tl e 
most prominent of the political abolitionists 
before the Civil War He was one of the 
organizers of the Republican Part> m Indiana 
and sal in Congress as a Republican (1861-71) 
In iS 64 he was one of those who opposed the 
rcnomination of President Lincoln In 187a 
lie joined the Liberal Republican revolt against 
President Grant and supported Horace Greeley 
for the presidenej 

Juher Pass (7,504 ft ) is in the Swiss canton 
of the Gnsons, and by carnage road connects 
the Rhine and Inn valleys It is now super- 
seded hj the railway under the Albula Pass 
(opened 1903) 

Julius I (337-352), pope, bom at Rome, 
w as a v igorous supporter of Athanasius against 
the \nans 

Julius II , Giuhano della Rovere (1443- 
*5*3), vms nephew of Sixtus rv , and was 
chonn pope (1503) A great fighter and suc- 
cessful politician rather than an ecclesiastic, 
he recovered Romagna from the Borgias, and 
devoted all lus energies to the re-establishment 
of the papal sovercigntj and the extinction of 
foreign domination in Italj 
Julius III , Giovanni Maria del Monte 
vMk, *533)1 was elected pope m 1550 He 
favored the Jesuits, freeing the order from 
manv disqualifications, and sent Cardinal Pole 
to arrange wxth Man of Tngland the best 
mians of bringing the I nglish Church and 
kingdom once more within the pale of Rome 
Jumna, Jamna, or Jamuna, nver of In 
an, the chief affluent of the Upper Ginges, 
has its source on the s slopes of the \\ cslcm 
ifimalav as at a height of r 2,000 ft 1 he chief 
cities on its hint s arc Delhi, \gra, I iro’abad, 
Muttra and Uhhabad 
Jumping Hare, or Springhans, a large 
', r V n f rlm (r'l't'S c Offer) The animal 
^n tbits fioth the plains and the mountains of 

r ’ Y rur 'i ond is c'pcciallj common in 
t-ifK CoVinv 

Jumping Mouse ( Zap is h tdsonvts), North 
”'aean jirboildc mouse, with long hind 
long tad, and live complete toes 
t c hird foot It dwells in open grass> 


Junngarh, feudatory state in Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, India, with an area of 3,283 sq m , 
and a population of half a million Cotton and 
cereals arc grown 

Junco, anj of the ‘blue snowbirds’ of the 
genus Junco, several species of which arc scat- 
tered locallj throughout the United States and 
Canada They arc small, finch like birds, with 
plumage prevailingly slatebluc on the upper 
parts and white on the breast and below, while 
western species show chestnut tinges on the 
back and wings, the beaks and feet arc pale 
pink There is but one kind common in the 
Tast — Junco Incmahs 

Juncus, a genus of grasslikc herbs growing 
in boggy places These are the true rushes 
and are cxtcnsiv ely used for making mats, espe 
daily m Japan 



The Jungfrau , from Interlaken 


Juneau, capital of the lemtorv of \laska, 
situated at the headwaters, of the Ga«tineau 
Channel, opposite Doughs Island It is 1 min 
ing and fishing town and a ban of supplies for 
the mining and other mtensts ot that ngion, 
as well as a mail distributing ccntir for all 
points westward There an various manu 
facturiSj sudi as lumber products betr, cigars 
etc , and the general trade of the vacinitv «uj>- 
ports a considerable number of wholesale and 
retail stores In the vicimtj are the famous 
Treadwell gold nunc and the Silver Bow mines, 
P 3 7-9 

June Beetle, a cecn and brown cetonian 
beetle ( Worhrar ’idu) of the<outlurnl mted 
States, whidiicedsupon all «ort» 01 soft truits, 
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and sometimes is so numerous as to damage 
notably figs, peaches, and the like 

Jung, Dr Carl Gustave (1875- ), 

psychologist and associate of Sigmund Freud, 
established a world famous psychiatric clinic 
at Zurich, Switzerland Jung regarded the 
psychoanalyst as a confessor who relieved his 
patient of suppressed feelings by bringing 
them from the realm of the unconscious mind 
into the consciousness His books included 
Psychology of the Unconscious (19x6) , The 
Integration of the Personality (1939) 

Jungfrau, Alpine peak, the third m height 
(13,669 ft ) among the Bernese Oberland 
peaks, owesats name to the legend that no one 
could defile the snows of the ‘virgin’ peak, 
but it was ascended in 1811 by J R and H 
Meyer 

Jungle, or Jangal, literally ‘waste,’ is now 
applied to land covered with dense, luxuriant 
vegetation, such as long grass or undergrowth 
It has also been used to signify the dense mter- 
tropical forest 



r, Juniper, with fruit, 2, with 
male flowers, 3, male catkin, 

4, anthers, 5 , ripe fruit, 6, sec- 
tion 

Jungle-fowl, a general name for the mem- 
bers of the genus Gallus The red jungle-fowl, 
G ferrttgineus, is the origin of the domesticated 
bleeds of poultry It inhabits India, Farther 
India, Sumatra, the Philippines, Celebes, and 
Timor 

Junta Gens, the Junian clan of ancient 
Rome To it belonged Lucius Junius Brutus, 
who expelled the kings, and the famous Brutus 
who murdered Caesar 

Juniata College, a coeducational institu- 
tion at Huntingdon, Pa , established in 1876 
as the Brethren’s Normal School and Collegiate 
Institute for children of the Dunker Brethren 


Church In 1896 it was rechartered under its 
present title 

Juniata River, Fa , has its sources m the 
Alleghanics, takes a generally e though very 
circuitous course, through beautiful scener>, 
and flows into the Susquehanna river at Dun- 
cannon 

Jumper ( Juntpcrus ), a genus of hardy, 
evergreen, coniferous trees, with inconspicu- 
ous, dioecious flowers — the male in scaly cat- 
kins, the female in small globose cones — scale 
like or needle-like leaves, and with bcrrv-hhe 
fruit The common jumper, J communis, is 
widely distributed throughout the northern 
hemisphere, with manv varieties The blue 
fruits of the common jumper are used in the 
making of hollands and other varieties of 
gin, and also in 'medicine, an oil being dis- 
tilled from them which has a warm, aromatic 
taste and the characteristic odor of jumper 

Jumpero, Miguel Jose Sorra (1713-84), 
Spanish Franciscan missionary, the founder of 
the California missions, born on the Island of 
Majorca He went from Spain to the City of 
Mexico (1750), was a missionary to the Sierra 
Gorda tnbes of Indians (1750-69), was placed 
in charge of the missions of Lower California 
(1769), and in the same year, at San Diego, 
founded the first of the missions in Upper 
California— the territory which forms the pres- 
ent State of California 

Junk, the name of the native Chinese ves- 
sel It is a clumsy craft, with very high fore- 
castle and poop, and pole masts canying 
square sails of matting, and is slow and awk- 
ward to handle 

Juno, the third asteroid, discovered by 
Harding at Lihenthal, Sept 2, 1S04 It has a 
diameter of 120 m (Barnard), and an albedo 
of o 45 

Juno, the chief goddess of ancient Rome, 
was identified with the Greek Hera As a Ro- 
man goddess Juno is the counterpart of Ju- 
piter, thus she was regarded as the queen of 
heaven She was the especial protectress of 
the female sex She also was the guardian of 
the finances of the state, and as Juno Moneta 
had a temple which contained the Aunt at 
Rome 

Junot, Andoche, Due d’Abrantes (1771- 
1813), French general, born at Bussy-le-Grand, 
served under Napoleon in Italy, subsequently 
accompanying lum to Egypt (1798) In 1804 
he became ambassador to Portugal, but left 
Lisbon to join Napoleon m Germany Placed 
in command of an army for the invasion of 
Portugal (1807), his brilliant manoeuvres, cul- 
minating in a successful dash upon Lisbon, 
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won for him the governorship of Portugal, and 
the title of Due d’Abrantes, but after a time 
he iv is forced by Wellington to leave the 
country 

Junta, the name given m Spain to any 
body of men united together for administra- 
tive or political purposes, whether it be an 
official or a spontaneous and unofficial gather- 
ing During the late Cuban insurrection a so- 
called junta was mam tamed in the United 
States with headquarters in New York City, to 
assist the revolutionists by the provision of 
funds and arms, as well as by arousmg the 
public sentiment of the American people gen- 
erally T Estrada Palma, who was the recog- 
nized head of this body, became the first presi- 
dent of Cuba after its independence 
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Jupiter, the chief god of ancient Rome 
He was the son of Saturn and Rhea, and 
j ™ an( l husband of Juno As the greatest 
0 ~~ s E°ds he was known as Optimus Maximus 
best and greatest ’ He was held to be the 
especial guardian of Rome 
Jupiter, the largest planet in the solar sys- 
tem, has a mean diameter of 86,500 m Its 
tuass is 316, its volume 1,300 times that of 
e earth Gravity exerts at its surface 2 5-8 
I, W P ower upon the earth, hence the specific 
K tness of the globe suggests that it is greatly 


distended by internal heat The planet re- 
volves round the sun m a period of n 86 years, 
at a mean distance of 483 million miles When 
in opposition about October 6, being then at 
perihelion, it is 42 million miles nearer to the 
earth than at aphelion oppositions m April, 
and shines with five or six times the luster of 
Sinus Jupiter has eight satellites— four outer 
ones discovered by Galileo m Jan , 16x0, an 
inner minute one by Barnard at Lick in Sept , 
1892, two faint extenor attendants by Pemne 
in 1904-5, and an eighth by Melotte at Green- 
wich in 1908 His ‘comet-family’ consists of 
thirty-two known members, probably intro- 
duced into the solar system by his influence 

Jura, island, Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire, 
Scotland, separated from Islay by the Sound 
of Islay, from the mainland by the Sound of 
Jura, and from Scarba by the dangerous strait 
of Comevrekin 

Jura, department (area 1,951 sq m), 
Trance, bounded on the e by Switzerland, is 
divided into three regions Gram and potatoes 
are cultivated, the vine flourishes, cattle are 
pastured in the mountain region, and Gruyere 
cheese is a noted manufacture 

Jura Mountains, The, stretch in 1 curve 
for about 190 m in a northeasterly direction 
through the Trench departments of Am, Jura, 
and Doubs, and the Swiss cantons of Vaud, 
Neuchatel, and Bern It is made up of seven 
parallel chains, with an average height of from 
2,000 to 2,500 ft , and is composed, especially 
on the Trench side, of Jurassic limestone 

JurasBic System, the division of geological 
strata following the Tnassic and immediately 
precedmg the Cretaceous The system derives 
its name from the Jura Mountains in Switzer- 
land, which are largely built up of rocks of this 
group In America the Jurassic strata are de 
veloped on a comparatively small scale Their 
presence has not been/lefimtely established in 
the eastern part, but they are known to occur 
in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona and on the Pacific coast Owing to the 
fact that they cannot always be differentiated 
from the Tnassic, the tvvo systems are in 
Amenca generally grouped together as tht 
Jura-Tnas 

The association of ammal types is that which 
is charactenstic of the Mesozoic epochs Mol- 
luscs of all kinds are abundantly preserved in 
the limestones Among the plants cycads seem 
to have predominated Many vaneties of ferns 
and of gymnosperms are also known from the 
Jurassic rocks The teeth and jaws of a few 
mammals — allied to marsupials and mono- 
tremes — have been found m the Oohte of 
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England They were carnivorous or insec- 
tivorous This was essentially the age of rep- 
tiles, and they attained a great size and a high 
degree of specialization 
The most valuable mineral deposits found in 
Jurassic of America are the gold-quartz veins, 
known as the ‘mother-lode,’ of California In 
England the products obtained from these 
rocks include the Bne freestones of Portland 
and Bath, and the Cleveland ironstone 



Relative sizes o ] the Earth 
(right) and Jupiter (left) 

Juneu, Pierre (1637-1713), French Protes- 
tant theologian and controversialist, was born 
m Mer, in Loir-et-Cher His polemics with 
Arnauld, F&iclon, Bossuet, Baylc, and others, 
in defence of Protestantism, were able, but 
often aggressively fierce 
Jurisdiction The extent or scope of the 
authority of a state, or, within a state, of its 
tribunals 
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also a state may exercise a hmited but some 
what indefinite jurisdiction in hostile territory 
provisional y occupied by its forces m tune of 
war, and a jurisdiction still more indefinite in 
territories over which it exercises a hmited au 
thonty as a protectorate or the like The fed 
cration of states in a central government, as 
m the United States, produces a division and 
sometimes a conflict of jurisdiction between 
the several states comprised in the federation 
and the central authority This division of 
jurisdiction and the limits to be assigned to 
that of the states and of the nation respectively 
are determined by the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the courts The Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States is one of limited 
powers, the several States having reserved to 
themselves all jurisdiction not specifically or 
by necessary implication conferred upon the 
Federal Government by the Constitution 
The Jurisdiction of the Courts may be co- 
extensive with that of the state or it may be 
limited to a portion of its area or to a particular 
class of subjects or of persons Sometimes the 
scope of the judicial authority is detenmned 
by the fundamental law, sometimes it is ex- 
perimentally ascertained m the course of a 
court’s development, but m the great majority 
of modern cases it is specifically defined by 
statute A court may have an cxclusne juris- 
diction, 1 c , it may be the only tnbunal in 
which a certain class of actions may be 
brought, or it may enjoy a concurrent juris 
diction, m whole or m part, with one or more 
other tribunals 

The term jurisdiction is frequently cmploj'cd 
by lawyers to describe the territory in which a 
certain court exercists jurisdiction, and more 
popularly to denote a domestic or foreign state 
Jurisprudence The science of law The 
term is commonly employed by scientific legal 
writers to denote general or comparative juris- 
prudence, in which legal ideas common to all 
systems of law are analyzed, compared and 
classified It may, however, with equal pro- 
priety be applied to a particular legal system, 
as that of the Roman law or the common law 


National Jurisdiction is limited (1) to the 
actual territory of the state, including the pub- 
lic waters thereof and the high seas to a dis- 
tance of three miles from the shore, (2) to 
ships of war and the mercantile marine of the 
state wherever they may be on the high seas, 

(3) to ambassadors and other diplomatic agents 
while m the state to which they are accredited, 

(4) in some cases, bj' treaty with foreign pow- 
ers, to its citizens or subjects while in the 
territory of such powers By international law 


of England and the United States 
Jury, a body of men entrusted by law with 
' the duty of determining disputed questions of 
fact In a legal system like that of England 
and the United States, m which the people at 
large participate to a considerable degree in 
the administration of justice, Junes perform 
a variety of important functions 
In its modem form the juiy consists of a 
body of men, usually twelve in number, chosen 
from a large number of eligible persons (known 
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as the ‘panel’) by the concurrent action ol the of the case and orders the release of an 
olamtiff or prosecutor and the defendant, and accused person or the grand jury may return 
sworn to render a true \erdict according to an indictment under xxhich an accused is 
the evidence submitted to them The entire brought to trial Grand jup proceedings 
jury sits throughout the tnal of a cause, con- are almost always conducted secretly and 
ducts its deliberations in secret, and at com- jurors and witnesses are usualh ordered, 
mon law reaches its verdict by a unanimous under threat of contempt or court proceed- 
vote In a civil case the verdict, if for the ings, not to reveal information as to the evi- 
plamtiff, awards the damages to which it dence presented to the jury In many juns- 
finds him entitled and is usually expressed dictions grand jury indictments are nccessarx 
in the form, ‘We, the jury, find for the to bring a defendant before a tnal jury but 

plaintiff in the sum of dollars’, other- other places ha\e abolished grand juries 

wise, ‘We find for the defendant * In a enm- Grand juries arc often used to conduct m- 
inal case the verdict is, ‘We find the pnsoner quines into corruption in the public service, 
guilty,’ or ‘not guilty,’ as the case may be organized crime, illegal gambling, or the prev- 
It remains to be added that the function of alcnce of vice 
the jury in the administration of justice is a Coroner’s Jurv—A jury which presides 
restneted one In some courts and in many under the direction of a coroner over an 
classes of cases juries are not employed, either examination into the facts pertaining to anv 
because the questions involved are questions death, the cause of which is not bche\ed o 
of law and not of fact, or because the court, be natural The coroner presents evidence 
not being a common-law tribunal, has devcl- to the jury, through witnesses, and the jury 
oped a procedure in which the jur> plays no then finds either that the death was cause 
part bv natural causes, by accident or inadvert- 

Jurors are usually selected from the citizens cnee, or by' particular or unknown person or 
of the district over which the court in which persons In manv jurisdictions coroner s 
they are sitting has jurisdiction Ordinarily juries have been abolished and the lmesti- 
jurors are summoned to serve but in case gation of suspicious deaths has been trans- 
of a lack of sufficient jurors the court may ferred to medical examiners acting without 

order officers to seize an eligible person any- a l uf y . 

where and compel him or her to sit In Jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules 
many jurisdictions members of both sexes ( I ^SS- I 93 2 )> French diplomat and scho ar, 
sit on Junes while m others only males may was born in Ly ons He w»as educated at e 
sene In most jurisdictions certain persons Universities of L\ons and Pans and cn tcred 
are exempt from jury service, including army tbe dipl omatic service in 1876 He w a s Min- 
and navy officers and men, doctors, dentists, 
ministers, pnests, lawyers, judges, and cer- 
tain public officials 

The jury is usually the absolute judge of 
the facts as presented in evidence while the 
presiding judge is the authonty on questions 
of law In some cases, however, a judge 
may instruct a jury to find for one party or 
the other Also, in some instances, judges 
may throw out the verdict of a jury if he 
finds that the finding was clearlv against 
the weight of the evidence or that an award 
of damages was excessive Appellate courts 
except m rare instances, would not upset a 
jury’s verdict m a case where the evidence 
was conflicting On points of law such courts 

often overrule decisions of lower court judges Jules Just 'rand 

Grand Jury — A grand jury consists of is ister to Denmark from 1898 to 1902, when 
1 ° 2 3 jurors who hear, in ex parte proceed- he was made Ambassador to the United 
mgs, evidence that a crime or crimes have States, a position which he held until 1925 
been committed Bv a majority vote the having the distinction for manv xears of 
grand jury then either finds that the evidence being the dean of the diplomatic corps in 
is insufficient to warrant a tnal on the merits Washington He was a grand cross of the 
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Legion of Honor, a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and correspond- 
ing fellow of the British Academy 

Jussieu, De, a Trench family, chiefly of 
botanists Antoinl (1686-1758), bom at Ly- 
ons, became professor of botany in Pans — 
Bernard (1699-1777), brother of Antoine, also 
born at Lyons, possessed a rare knowledge of 
botany He arranged the plants in the Trianon 
garden at Versailles under the system of classi- 
fication afterward developed by his nephew, 
Antoine Laurent, in his Genera Plantarum 
(1789) — Joseph (1764-79), brother of the two 
foregoing, spent a great part of his life in South 
Amenca, whence he sent the first seeds of Hc- 
liotropium pcruvianum to Europe — Antoine 
Laurent (1748-1836) is chiefly remembered 
for his Genera Plantarum Secundum Ordtnes 
Naluralcs Disposita (1789),— Adrien Laurent 
Henri (1797-1853) published a widely used 
Conn Elementaire de la Botanique — Laurent 
Pierre (1792-1866), French educational writer 
and moralist, nephew of Antoine Laurent 
His most popular work was Simon de Nantua 
(1818), which ran through more than thirty 
editions, and was translated into nearly a 
dozen languages 

Justice, primarily one’s due as a member of 
any social group, hence, as m the Roman law, 
the feeling of obligation to render it, then the 
abstract principle demanding it What tins 
due is, a anes indefinitely The enforcement of 
justice was, broadly speaking, the origin of 
law, whence it has currently come to mean 
the enforcement of law Actually, however, 
much of it is beyond the reach of positive 
law, which can only pumsh and indemnify by 
rules laid down in advance — and therefore sure 
not to fit many individual cases 

In view of the insufficiency of the law, vari- 
ous supplementary agencies have been devised 
to cover more of the field, all being delegations 
by law, to certain bodies, of power to set aside 
or go beyond law at the call of justice Thus, 
we have courts of equity to compel action, in- 
stead of merely requiting or undoing its results, 
humane societies, and commissions of various 
types 

Justice of the Peace is a local magistrate, 
with powers partly judicial, partly administra- 
tive, who is primarily concerned with the 
maintenance of good order in the district o\ er 
which his authority extends In the United 
States justices of the peace exercise extensive 
povers of investigating crimes and committing 
suspected persons to prison They are also 
generally empowered to to small cases, civil 
and criminal In some States they are created 
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b> executive appointment, in others by popular 
election 

Justice, U S Department of, was cre- 
ated m 1870 to conduct the legal business oi 
the Tcderal Government It is administered 
by the Attorney-General, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of the President since 1789 
The Attorney-General is the public prosecutor 
and standing counsel of the United States, 
and the legal adviser of the President and of 
the heads of the other executive departments 
Under the Attorney-General are the Solicitor- 
General, who has general charge of Govern- 
ment business in the Supreme Court, Assistant 
to the Attorney- General, charged with mat- 
ters arising under the Federal Anti-Trust and 
Interstate Commerce laws, and six assistant 
attomeys-general 

Special activities of the Department of Jus- 
tice are the enforcement of the land laws of 
the United States, the conduct of proceedings 
to regain public lands illegally acquired, juris- 
diction over the receipts and expenditures of 
public money bj U S marshals, clerks, and 
other officers of the Tederal and Tern tonal 
courts, the approval of titles to lands or other 
property to be purchased b> the Government, 
the defence of claims against the United States 
in the Court of Claims, the consideration of 
applications for appointments as U S attor- 
neys, marshals, and judges, and the supervi- 
sion and control of Federal prisons and pris- 
oners 

Justification (r ) In Law, justification 
may have either of two meanings In pleading, 
it is the maintenance of the right of the de- 
fendant to perform the act charged by the 
plaintiff as a wrong In practice, justification 
is the proceeding by which a surety establishes 
his qualifications for performing his under- 
takings 

(2 ) In Theology, justification is the act of 
God by which the soul is reconciled to Him 
According to the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
defined by the Council of Trent, only such 
faith as is active in chanty and good works 
justifies, and ‘justification is not remission of 
sms merely, but also the sanctification and re- 
newal of the inward man, through the volun- 
tary reception of the grade and of the ^ gifts 
whereby man from unjust becomes just 

Justinian, Flavius Anicius JustimnnuB 
(483-565), emperor of Constantinople and 
Rome In 521 he was named consul, and dur- 
ing the remaining years of the reign of his 
uncle, the Emperor Justmus, he continued to 
exercise great influence In 5 2 ” Justin, by the 
advice of the senate, proclaimed him ms part- 
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ncr in the empire Justin survived this step 
but four months, and in the same year Jus 
tinnn was prochimcd sole emperor, and 
crowned along with his wife, the famous 
Theodora 

It is as a legislator that Justinian has g lined 
his most enduring renown Immediately on 
his accession he set himself to collect and 
codify the principal imperial constitutions or 
statutes then in force But Justinian’s ambi 
tion went much further Justinian re sola cd 
upon the publication of a single treatise in 
which the commentaries and other writings ol 
the jurists might be digested and h unionized 
This great work was completed in four y cars 
by Tnboman, with the assistance of 1 licoplu- 
lus, a celebrated professor of law at Bery tus 
It was published m fifty books under the title 
Digesta or Pan dccta: in 53} Justinian rc<olv cd 
on the composition of a third legal work — ti: , 
a systematic and elementaty treatise on the 
law which might sene as an introduction to 
the larger work It was published In Inboman 
and his colleagues on the same da\ as the 
Digest, under the title of Inslilnt ones , and is 
familiar to modern lavw ers under the name of 
‘Justinian’s Institutes ’ 

Justinian II, surnimed Rhinotmelus, 
emperor of the T asl from 6S5 to 603 A D , nnd 
again from 704 to 71 1 

Justin Martyr, one of the earliest apolo 
gists of the Christian Church, was liom of 
Grccl parents at liana Xeapolis in Samaria, 
c 100 ad The ability and zeal with which 
he defended Christianity and assailed pagan 
ism led at length to his martyrdom in Rome 
(e 148 \d) 

Justinus 1 , emperor of the 1 isl from 518 
to 527 ad His reign is memorable chiefly for 
his resignation of the appointment of consuls 
to Thcodonc, king of the Goths (522), for a 
war 1 ith the Persians, and for the destruction 
of Antioch in 325 by fire and inundations 
Justinus II , emperor of the Last from 
565 to 578 ad, was a nephew of Justinian, 
whom he succeeded 

Jute, or Calcutta Hemp, a fiber obtained 
from several species of the genus Corchonis of 
the order Tihaccm, and employed in the manu 
facture of the coarser textiles The fiber is 
separated from the stem by retting — 1 e , steep 
mg in water Bundles of pi mis arc immersed 
in tanks or stagnant pools, where they arc 
allowed to remain until the inner birk begins 
to separate — a period lasting from ten to 
thirty fi\c days The fiber is then stripped off, 
washed m running water, wrung by hand, and 


dried, after which it is sorted nnd baled for 
marl ct 

Mamfact ire — Jute cloth for gunny bags 
and for native clothing has long been woven 
by band in Indi 1, its manufacture forming the 
great domestic industry of the populous east- 
ern districts of I ovver Bengal 1 he first Indian 
mill vv as erected in 1855 *1 he introduction of 
the fiber into 1 uropc dates from 1 itc in the 
eighteenth cuiturv, and its use on a commer- 
cial scale from about ib.,2, when the sp.nmng 
and weaving of jute fabrics was begun at 
Dundee, Scotland, now the chief center of the 
industry 



Ians) 

1, riovver, 2, Iruit 

The bales of jute, which weigh about 400 
pounds each, hiving been hard packed by 
hydraulic power to sive cost of freight, arc 
first put through the jute opener, in order to 
prepare the fiber for the softener or in ingle, 
into which it is fed in small bunches or stneks 
The jute as it passes through may receive a 
sprinkling of oil and water from automatic 
apparatus attached to the machine overhead, 
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or at may be arranged an layers and sprayed as Aarhus Jutland an the 5th century was m- 
with oal after emergang from the softener, a habited by the Jutes, who took, part an the 
process known as batching In either case the expedition of the Saxons to England The 
material is then allowed to lie a certain time Jutes were succeeded by the Danes, who, 
m bulk, to permit of the fiber being thoroughly under the name of Normans, frequently dcso- 
permcated with the oil lated the coast of Germany and France 

After this simple preparation the fibers, now Jutland Bank, Battle of (May 3i-June 1, 
about six feet long, are passed on to the 1916) An adequate test of the strength and 
breaker card, where they are reduced in length, efficiency of the Grand Fleet of Great Britain 
finely divided, thoroughly mixed, cleared of and the High Seas Fleet of the German Empire 
impurities, and laid in parallel order A doffer had long been one of tlie anticipated events of 
roller then strips the elongated lap from the the great War of Europe, because both fleets 
mam cylinder and sends it down a broad were known to be making periodical sweeps 
channel, which compresses it to a strand or through the North Sea In pursuance of tbs 
sliver about four inches wide Twelve of these policy, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, commander- 
slivers are then fed into the finisher card in-chief of the British Grand Fleet, on May 
From the finisher card the jute is taken to 30, 1916, instructed his ships to leave their 
the drawing frames Four of the slivers from bases on the following day The better to m- 
the finisher cards are put through the first sure an action in case of meeting, neither of 
drawing frame, and are discharged by it m one the opposing navies cruised m close formation, 
small sliv er Two of these slivers are then put and on tins occasion the Grand Fleet w as, as 
through a second and finer drawing frame, and usual, tactically divided 
further combed and drawn out into one end A division under Vice-Admiral Sir David 
The cans of slivers are then taken to the roving Beatty scouted southward of the main battle 
frame?, where the material is again drawn out, fleet At 2 20 v m on the nftemoon of May 31, 
twisted, and wound on to the rove bobbins when Beatty’s ships were off the northwest 
The latter are taken to spinning frames of the coast of Jutland, the Galatea reported the 
throstle type, and spun into yarn of various presence of enemy vessels to the north and 
sizes, with a hard twist for warps and a softer east, and the Vice-Admiral, informing the 
twist for wefts The warp yarns on bobbins Commandcr-in-Chief by wireless, headed in 
are then passed on to the spooling and dressing the direction of the foe The German battle 
machines, or are reeled m hanks and bundles cruisers were finally sighted from the British 
for the purpose of being bleached or dyed m decks at 331, headed s s e At 3 48 the 
various colors for stripes in the fabric to be action commenced, at a range of 18,500 yards 
woven The weft yarns are taken to the cop It was but a short time before the first casualty 
winding machines of the fight — the loss of the British battle 

The machinery for the spinning and weaving cruiser Indefatigable — occurred The British 
of jute has been so perfected that the fiber is destroyers continued the attack on the German 
now used either wholly or m part in a great battle cruisers, and before they were recalled 
variety of fabrics, as towels, sheetings, shirt- two were sunk and two remained helpless 
(ngs, rugs, carpets, and upholstery goods Its afloat, and were sent to the bottom by the 
chief application, however, is m the coarser Germans after the survivors had been taken 
textdes, as hessians, bagging, and tarpaulin off About 4 30 an explosion was seen to take 
Jute Bags or Gunny Bags are used to carry place on the battle cruiser Queen Mary, and 
produce to all parts of the world — especially she immediately sank The fighting between 
gram, sugar, coffee, and vegetables In Lower the opposing battle cruisers had now reached 
Bengal, since 1850, the making of these bags a state of great fierceness 
has constituted the chief domestic industry, About 5 45 Beatty sent his light cruisers and 
but in other parts of India their manufacture destroyers m a rapid attack against the Gcr- 
has been largely taken over bv steam fac- man battle cruisers The latter, however, with 
tones The bags are also made m Scotland great skill and agility managed to dodge the 
and the United States In 1941 India cut the torpedoes, and their own light cruisers md dc 
acreage planted to jute bv half stroyers were once more thrown agamst the 

Jutland (Danish Jytlaiuf), the largest and enemy But as they moved out on this errand, 
only continental province of Denmark, extends they received an unexpected fire from heavy 
north from Koldmg Fiord and Ribe to the guns in the northeast, and hastened back to 
Skaw The chipf trading place on the Baltic the protection of their battle cruisers This 
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fire came from an armored cruiser squid ron 
m adiancc of \dminl Jclhcoc s battle fleet 
On receipt of Bcattj ’s wireless dcspitcb, thi 
Bntish Commmder m Chief made directly for 
the scene of action The Third Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, under Rear- \dmiral Hood, w as or- 
dered to reinforce Bcattv, and forged ahead 
This brought Hood at 6 20 within S, 000 yards 
of the head of the German fleet Beatty sig- 
nalled him to take position m rear of his 
(Beattj’s) column, but before he could obey 
lus flagship the Iirnictb'c was sunk 
The remainder of Jelltcoe’s squadrons came 
gradually into the fight after 6 00 V si \s 
soon as he was able to locate the enemy 
battleships, the British Commander formed a 
line of battle, and c\ cn during deploy ment the 
fleets became engaged The action between 
the main battle fleets lasted intermittently for 
two hours after a quarter past six at ranges 
between 0,000 and 12,000 yards, and with the 
giant xessels \ lsible only at periods through 
the mist Both sides w ere constantly endeyy or- 
mg to close in with advantage, ind changed 
their course to a southerly direction, and so 
continued up to 9 p w , when the British, lm- 
ing gotten around the German fleet, were then 
between it and its base 
By daylight on June t, the Bntish ships 
were southwest of the Horn Reefs, and the 
haziness had increased >,0 German xessels 
were to be seen, and at 11 00 \w \dmiral 
Jclbcoe deaded that the High Seas I leet had 


succeeded m getting home, and he returned to 
his own base 

The B title of Jutland Bank, although the 
greatest clash of sea forces in the world’s Ins 
tore , brought no decisis c \ ictory T he British 
lost three battle cruisers, three cruisers, and 
eight destroyers The Germans reported the 
loss of one battleship, one battle cruiser, four 
cruisers, and fi\c destroyers The loss of life 
on some of the Bntish \cssels was aery great, 
nearly the entire complement of the Queer 
Mar\ penshed 

JmennI, whose full name w is Dcctmus 
Junius Juvenalis, Roman satincal poet, was 
born probably between 60 and 72 AD, and 
lixtd until after 128 ad His extant works 
consist of si\te cn satires, which were published 
m fixe hooks The first nine satires arc quite 
distinct m character from the last se\ cn The 
former arc attacks, in the bitterest and most 
siolcnt language, on the enme, \ice, and folly 
of Rome, the latter arc rather moral essays on 
\anous subjects He appeals to modern read 
ere by the similarity m miny points of our 
present rich, iflcctcd, and luxurious civilian 
tion to that of lus own das , and b\ the power 
of his epigrams, many of which are household 
words as quotations 

Juxon, WilHnm (1582 1663), archbishop of 
Cantcrburs, \ is born at Chichester He at 
tended Clmles 1 on the scaffold, and at tlir 
Restoration w as appointed to the archbishopr 
of Canterbury 



K 
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K is the voiceless bach stop, before utter- 
ance the breath is stopped by raising the bach 
of the tongue In recent years the employment 
of k has become general in the English spelling 
of foreign words ('Koran,’ not ‘Coran’) 
Initial k before n has non become silent 
(‘hnow,’ etc ) 

Kaaba, the sanctuary at Mecca, the centre 
formerly of pagan, now of Islamic worship 
Tradition associates the Kaaba with Abra- 
ham’s casting out Hagar and Ishmael See 
Mecca 

Kabardia, fertile district on the north side 
of Caucasus, m Tereh government, Russia 
The Kabardmtsi (32,000) are the only tribe 
of the Adighe (Circassians) which remains in 
the Caucasus 

Kabba, province of North Nigeria Area, 
7,800 sq m , p 200,000 

Kabul, city, capital of Afghanistan, 190 m 
n w of Peshawar, 7,000 ft above sea level, on 
the Kabul River It has an arsenal and a 
mint, and trades in carpets, soap, shawls, silh 
and cotton goods Kabul was in 1879 the 
scene of the murder of the British envoy, Sir 
Louis Cavagnan, and from here Lord Roberts 
set out, in August, 1880, on his memorable 
march to Kandahar 

Kabylcs, a branch of the great Berber race 
of North Africa 

Kadnvu, or Kandavu, one of the Fiji 
Islands 

Kaf, a mythical mountain range supposed 
by the Mohammedans to encircle the world, 
and to be the home of the giants, jinns, and 
fairies 

Kaffa, or Gomara, tnb state of Abyssinia, 
m the Galla country Exports coffee to Mocha 
Some of the n itivcs profess a corrupt Chris- 
tianity The chief town is Bonga 

Kaffirs are the predominant native people 
of S Africa between the Zambezi R and 
the Cape The link uniting the various Kaffir 
nations is mainly one of language They are a 
mixed people, in all cases of negroid type, but 
often showing a strong infusion of Arab or 
Galla blood, especially in the families of chiefs 


This intermixture is assigned to times long 
antecedent to their advent in the region s of 
the Zambezi 

During the long and irduous struggles be- 
tween the colonists (often with the aid of 
British regulars) and the Kaffirs, the fiercest 
and most successful opposition came from the 
Zulu tribes, who, under the successive military 
autocracies of Tchaka, Penda, and Cetywayo, 
had been welded into a magnificent and almost 
invmpble military organization To day the 
Kaffirs arc all subject, directly or indirectly, 
to British rule In Cape Colony, Natal, Orange 
River Colony, and the Transvaal they are 
more or less Europeanized, and work in the 
mines, in the construction of roads and rail- 
ways, as farm laborers, and as domestic ser- 
vants On proving certain qualifications, Kaf- 
firs in Cape Colony and Natal may receive 
certificates of citizenship and become voters 
Each hut, throughout British S Africa pays a 
yearly tax to government, varying from $ 2 40 
to $5 00, and revenue duties are also laid on 
Kaffir beads, picks, hoes, blankets, shawls, and 
unmanufactured tobacco Otherwise, the 
native organization, in these semi-independent 
territories, is intact The king or chief is su- 
preme, although guided to some extent by 
his prime minister and sub chiefs Agriculture 
is the work of the women, who cultivate small 
plots of fertile soil Their crops are sorghum 
(Kaffir com), maize, pumpkins, melons, and 
‘sweet-reed ’ Kaffirs are great owners of flocks 
and herds, cattle constituting their currency 
Their arts include wood-carvmg, moulding 
pottery, and iron smelting Their garments, 
often dispensed with, are skins or European 
blankets — a leopard’s skin denoting a chief 
Weapons assegais, shields, and knobkerrics 
(clubs) Religion various forms of witch 
craft, with, m some cases, a modified worship 
of the sacred o\ (txaka) Under the peaceful 
conditions of recent years the Kaffirs have 
steadily increased m number 
Knfinstan is the territory on the s slope of 
the Hmdu-Kush, between Afghanistan and 
Kashmir The country is of strategic import 
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ance as an outpo't of the Indian trontKr, ow- 
ing to its command of the passes of the 
Himlu-Kush 

Kagawa, Toyohiko (iSSS- ), Japa- 
nese Christian 'octal worker Studied in Kobe 
Theological Scminan and Princeton Worked 
for bettering condition' of poor in Japan 
He wrote Ps\cholot;\ of the Poor 
Kagoshima, cite, Japan, on the SI 
shore of Riu'hiu I 'land, in the prounci of 
Satsuraa, of which it is the capital It was 
bombarded b\ the Uriti'li on \uc 15 1S6,, 
and was the head of the Satsum 1 rebellion m 
1S77, P 184,900 , 

Kagu ( Rhmochelus juliatm), a cunou'j 
bird found onli in New Caledonia, anti 
though gcncrall' re'emblinc a heron, ipp ir- 
enth most ncarh allied to the crane* 

Kahn, Otto (1867-194}), banker, was 
born in Mannheim, Germane \ftcr learning 
banking in German) and I npland he camL to 
the 1 / S in 1S91 In jSti; he joined Kuhn, 
Loch and Co 


Kahoolawc, one of the Hawaiian I'ltnds 
Kaibab Plateau, a plateau in the north- 
ern part of \nzona a inch rt aches 1 height 
°* JiS *7 ft at Shinuno Camp 
Kaietur Fall, a famous wateriall in the 
Kiier PotirO’ Rnti'h Guiana, with 1 great 
fall of 741 ft 

Kai feng-fu, cite, Chim, capital of the 
proeancc 01 Ho nan, 10 m s of the Iloing- 
ho or Yellow Rntr 

Kam, John Joseph (1841-1003), \men- 
can Koman Catholic prelate, restored 'cecral 
cnurchcs damaged during the Civ il War 
Kaiser, Henry J (1882- ), b S m- 

austnalist, was bom in Canajohanc, N \ , 
, .school when « stars old and became 
roemg photographer, a 'and and graecl 
'mesman, a paeing contractor, tnd m World 
of , ° nc *bc Rrcat na tural rc'ourcis 
for ^ " ar ’ Hc ™PPbcd materials 

trarin der P am > combined with other con- 
, tht wwt Western dams, 
bndtp 1 C j ^ O a kland-San Tran cisco Use 
w orMv 1" thc h,&h " a > s of Cuba, built the 
mairnpc, ,r8cst ccm ®nt plant, entered the 

ind^tnc?’ TTp 1 ’ a ‘ rphn , c \ and ^Pbuilding 
speeding " C accom Phshcd miracles in 
labcrte^ " orl *> in » 94 = constructed a 
scDamioi, ,n 5 dajs> scctl °ns were bui’t 
weldino 'r,^ 01Stcd on crancs and joined be 
desenbw) *** S « U , P a mcdical insurance plan 

■5R .US*"" 

-■ ™ 1 c ”- 


Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, also known as 
the North Sca-Bnltic Cnnnl, and as the 
Kiel_ Canal, in Schleswig-Holstein, is 61 m 
long, and extends from near ISrunsbuttel on 
the I Hu to Holtenau on Kiel Ba\ Two 
large oce 111 liners cin pi" each other with a 
nurctn of 2CO It between Tilt pissagt oc- 
cupue from eight to ten hours, md the sat- 
ing is -oo m on the Kattegat pissvgc Thc 
canal was bieun in June 1887, and opened in 
June iSnc 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, the northern 
part of s t New Guine 1, former!' a German 
protectorate administcreil since 1921 lit \us- 
tralia, under a mindatc from the league 01 
Nation' 

Kala-azar, or Visceral Leishmaniasis, 
Inown also is malarial cachexia, dum dum 
ftxtr, and tropical splenomcc il\ , a tropic il 
disease eh irartcnreil In 1 persistent fixer of 
alumatng, remittent or intermittent tv pc 
rapid!' leading to a cachectic condition with 
txtrime condition md ultimate enlargement 
of the «plci n and liter 

Kalnhnndi, or Karond, fcuditor) state, 
Central Proxmccs, India 

Kalahari Desert, a largL basin or depres 
'ion ot the South \fncin plate tu, reaching 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Zambesi 
probabl' M oo m from 1 to w , and 600 from 
n to s 

Kalnmnta, or Kalamai, sciporL town 
ejpilal of tin monarch' of Messema, Greece 



Kaleidoscope 

External view , arrangement 
of mirrors AC and BC, and 
pattern as seen 

Kalamazoo, citx, Michigan, count) scat 
of Kalamazoo co Kalamazoo is situated in a 
good farming district, especially noted lor its 
cclcr) Manufactures include paper, wind- 
mills, tanks, spring-tooth harrows, springs, 
carnages and xvagons, cutters, corsets, mill- 
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taty regalia, machine-shop products, beet Brassica olcracca which does not ‘heart’ after 
sugar, engines, and boilers, p 54,097 the manner of the common cabbage 

Kalamazoo River rises in Southern Michi- Kaleidoscope, an optical instrument m- 
gan, and flows m a northwesterly direction for vented by Sir David Brewster about 18x5, 
some 200 m to Lake Michigan, which it enters which became very popular as a toy It con- 
atSaugatuck, 29 m s of Grand Haven sists essentially of a tube, within which are 

Kalanao, Molokai, Hawaiian Islands, a fixed longitudinally two mirrors at an angle- 
leper settlement, with churches public build- any even submultiple of 360°, in practice 
mgs, and a children’s home generallv 60°— an eyepiece at one end, and an 

Kale, or Borecole, a cultivated variety of object-box containing fragments of colored 
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glass at the other On shaking the instrument, 
an infinite senes of symmetrical patterns is 
presented 

Kalevala, the national epic of the ruins, 
written in the same metre as Longfellow's 
Hta Ldt/ia, ms collected and strung together 
out of scattered fragments by Lonnrot (1S35, 
definite c id 1849) It relates the conflicts be- 
tween the brothers Wainumoincn and liman 
nen and their enemy Lemminl amen Magic, 
especially the magic ‘mill’ sanpo, play s a great 
part m the story There is an English transl 1- 
tion b\ J M Crawford 
Knlgan, or Chang-chin-ku, Walled fron- 
tier town of North China, in the prouncc of 
Chi-h, no m n w of Peking It is on the mam 
route across Mongolia from Peking to Xiakhta, 
in Sibena, and is an important centre of the 
tea trade ;p 70,000 

Kalgoorhc, town, Western Australia, in the 
East Coolgardie gold fields, 340 in nc of 
Perth, p (1921) 7,898 
Kali Sic Alkali 

Kali, Indian goddess of destruction, the 
wife of Si\ a It w is in her honor that the 
Thugs used to strangle their iictims 
Kalidasa, Indian poet, bclonis to till post- 
Vedic period of Sanskrit literature Tradi- 
tion assigns him to the rst century n C , mod- 1 
em scholars to the 3d century an His powers 
of imagination and description, and his grace 
of diction, place him among the greatest of 
Oriental poets, though to Westim tasti his 
work is marred by artificiality He w rote three 
famous plays — Sakuntala , 1 ikramonasi, and 
Agmmilra, of which the first was translated 
by Sir William Jones (1789), and again by 
Momer Williams (new cd 1890), also two 
epics, and lyrical pieces One of these epics, 
the Raghu-Vamca, was translated into Eng- 
lish verse by P de Lacy Johnstone (1902) 
Consult Edgren’s Sliahinlala, or the Recovered 
Rtng, and for bibliography, Macdormcll’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature 
Kalif See Calif 

Kahmno, or Kalymmoa, island off the s w 
coast of Asia Minor, 15 m n w of Cos It is 
noted for its honey, and is the headquarters 
of the sponge industry of the Levant 
Kalisch, Is, dor (igi6 86), American rabbi, 
was bom in Krotoschin, Posen, Prussia, the 
son of a learned rabbi In 1848 he was com- 
pelled to leave Germany on account of his 
hberal views, and in 1849 went to the United 
States In 1875 he settled permanently jn 
Newark, N J , and thereafter was occupied al- 
most exclusively with his literary work and 
v lectures In behalf of reformed Judaism he 


Knlmuks 

conducted a famous controversy with the Rci 
Isaac Looser 

Kalispcll, city, Montana, county seat of 
Flathead <x> Kalispell is the gateway' to 
Glacitr National Park i~d is the crossm 0 
point of fne important highways, p 8,243 
Kalkas, or Khalkhas, a nomadic people, 
inhabiting the steppes of Northeastern Mon 
goba They number lbout 250,000 
Kalmar, city , capital of Xalnnr Lan, Swed- 
en, on Kalmar Sound, 200 m sw of Stock- 
holm Ilerc w is dr iw n up (1307) the Act of 
Union bitween Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, conferring the three crott ns on Margaret 
of Denmark 



Kalmia Laltfolta — the 
American Lain el 


Kalmia, a ginus of hardy i\ erg rein Ymen 
can shrubs belonging to the order Encacce 
valuable as ornamental plants The most 
familiar species is K laltfolta, popularly known 
as Mountain Laurel, or Calico Bush, which 
sometimes grows to a height of thirty ft , with 
leaves dark green above and light green below 
Kalmuks, Kalmucks, or Calmucks, a 
section of the Mongol race, found m three 
main divisions From the Volga Steppe took 
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place, in 1771, the famous migration of the 
Kalmuhs (70,000 famihes) from Russian to 
Chinese territory, described by Paths, Dc 
Qmncey, and others At present 160,000 Kal- 
muhs are reckoned under Russian rule In 
Chinese territory their number is estimated at 
from 250,000 to 850,000 

Kalpasutras, a senes of manuals of cere- 
monial in connection with the Vedic sacrifices 
Together they form one division of the Vedan- 
gas, treatises supplementing the Vedas and 
Brahmanas 

Kalsomine See Calcimine 
Kaluga, government, of Central Russia 
Area, 11,942 sq m The surface is generally 
level and is traversed by the River Oka Iron, 
coal, chalk, ochre, lime, hmestonc, potters’ 
earth, and phosphorates are extracted, hemp 
and some cereals are raised The chief indus- 
trial establishments are iron works, cotton, 
match, paper, and cloth factories, tanneries, 
distilleries and collieries, p cst 1,497,200 
Kaluga, city, Russia, capital and chief 
town of the government of Kaluga, is situated 
on the River Oka It has manufactures of 
leather, oil, bast mats, tallow candles, and 
'Kaluga cakes’, p 56,900 

Kama, or KSmadeva, the Hindu god of 
love He is represented as nding on a sparrow, 
holding in his hand a bow of sugar-cane and 
five arrows, one for each of the five senses 
Kama, raver, East Russia, the most im- 
portant affluent of the Volga, having a length 
of 1,170 m and a basin of 202,600 sq m It 
rases in Vyatka government, and flows n , n e , 
and s to its junction with the Byclaya, nav- 
igable from Ufa It falls into the Volga forty 
m below Kazan 

Kamakura, town and seaside resort, 
Sagami province, Japan It was anciently the 
military capital and one of the greatest cities 
of Japan, p about 10,000 

Kamala, or Kameela, a granular orange- 
powder, consisting of the small glands and 
hairs from the surface of the capsules of an 
Indian tree Its value m medicine as an an- 
thelmintic depends on a resin, which consti- 
tutes four-fifths of its weight It is a powerful 
gistro-mtestinal irritant 

Kamchatka, peninsula in Eastern Siberia, 
extending m a southerly direction between the 
Sea of Okhotsk and Bering Sea, with an area 
of 104,500 sq m It is traversed by a central 
range of mountains of an average elevation of 
4,000 to 5,000 ft , e of which is a volcanic 
rV,ain including active volcanoes The Kam- 
chatka River after a course of 325 m empties 


into Bering Sea The climate is general!} se 
vere 

The natural resources of Kamchatka m 
elude extensive forests, deposits of iron, copper, 
and coal, and a fauna rich in fur-beonng ani- 
mals — fox, ermine, sable, seals — and in fish, 
which is a staple food The population con 
sists chiefly of Kamchadales — a Mongolian 
people — with a few Russians and Koryaks 
They are engaged almost wholly in hunting 
and fishing The capital is Petropavlovsk 
Kamchatka was annexed to Russia at the end 
of the 17th century 

Kame, a low hill or ridge of glacial origin, 
consisting of stratified sands, gravels, and 
boulders deposited by streams issuing from 
under the ice See Drift 

Kamenets-Podolsk, town SW Russia 
(Ukraine), capital of Podoha government It 
has a Roman Catholic cathedral dating from 
r36rand a 16th-century Greek cathedral The 
town was annexed by Russia in 1 795 Its large 
Jewish population suffered severely m the 
riots and massacres of 1905, p about 40,000 

Kamerun, or Cameroon, former German 
colony of West Africa The total area of the 
colony was 191,130 sq m exclusive of New 
Kamerun (107,270 sq m ) conceded by France 
to Germany in 1911 The coastline is about 
200 m long The coast lands are low, but the 
interior, as yet only partially explored, is re- 
ported to be a grassy plateau, rasing rapidly 
from the coastal plain North of the plateau 
region there are mountain masses and dense 
forests Kamerun Mountain, or Monga-ma- 
Loba, on the coast, is an isolated volcanic 
mass rasing some 13,700 ft The climate is 
tropical, with an extremely heavy rainfall m 
the cool period from June to September The 
coast lands are fertile, and coffee, cocoa, to- 
bacco, nee, maniocs, and yams are grown 
Rubber, palm kernels, palm oil, ivory, cocoa, 
copal, copra, and kola nuts are exported The 
natives of the coast regions ire Bantus, those 
of the interior Sudanese Kamerun was made 
a German protectorate in 1884 The seat of 
government has been at Buea since April, 1901, 
but the chief town is Duala > (Kamerun) At 
the close of World War I, the colony was 
partitioned by France and Great Britain, the 
concession of 1911, together with additional 
territory almost half again as large, being 
placed under the Governor General of French 
Equatorial Africa, and the remainder (70,000 
sq m ) under the government of Nigeria 
Kamimura, Hikonojo, Baron (1850- 
1916), Japanese naval officer After disting- 
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lushing hir self in Ilic i nr with Chun 11S04- 
nnd the Mr v ith Ku‘-n (iqoj<, he » w 
made i baron in nee* nit ton of his service*, 
nis promoted to full admiral in 1010, and lie 
came supreme militarv counsellor 111 ion 
Kommintiqum, Can idim river, one of tl e 
lanc<t vli’ucnts of file hupcnir, enters he 
three arms into Thunder lias at 1 ort \\ illnm 
\bout 35 m from its m >uth is the p cturc<quc 
cataract Kal alul a 1 all* 

Kanaleoit, general term for PolsnNam, 
e'ed liv the whites of \u<tral i»ta at d l’ols 
nc-ia It 1 uaflv de-i*,nnus cvilics ind coil 
tract laVircrs 

Kannm, n 'trip of countrs on the s shore 
of India, between the \\c«t Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea 

Kanareie, a Drasulian Jicoplc of '•nuth 
India some ten raillio is in numlH.r mh ibituv* 
t! c plateau of Mvsn*c, part of South linmb is, 
and the X man co intrs flies po sevs an al 
ph-bcl -nd a s ntten hliralurc ssith ssor! s 
datin’* led to the nth Centura 
Knnaris, Constantine (17^5 1S77), Grcd 
nasal hero s ho figured in the war of indt 
pcndc.icc, was lwm in the island of Ip an (o- 
Pin) lie was mmntir of marine fiSjt 5, 
tS;;), and fur short periods in iKi;, 1SO4, and 
1S65 ' is hr id of the pistmnu.nl 
Kannuj, or Kunnoj, ancient cits, 1 arul 
hahad distncl, linitcd Provinces, lndi 1 Now 
m a ruined condition it s, is up to tlu rath ct n 
tuo Ana most import ml pl-cc 
Kanazawa, to ai Japan, is «iluattd on the 
s est coast of the mainland of J ipan 1 1 manu 
futures pored un (kut ini), fans. Mil s, and in 
hid bronzes, p 134,000 
Kanchanjnnpa, or Kinchtnjunpn, lllf h 
cst point of the Nepal Himahjas, North India, 
rises to more than -8,000 ft , s c of Ml I s cr- 
est Mans attempts have been made to climb 
to the top 

Kandahar, or Candahnr, tovsn, \f(h mis 
tin, capital of the prosince of Kandahar It is 
1 s ell built cits , stron„ly fortified and eon 
hins manj mosques and buwrs The clue f 
products ire «ill and felt I ruit, com, and to- 
bacco -re hrgclj grown 1 raditionnll> it was 
founded by Mcxander the Greit, p about 
20,000 

Kandy, former capital of Ceylon, India, 
lies near the centre of the island, on an arti 
ncial lake, 7s m n e of tin present eapit il, 
Colombo Among feiture-s of interest tre 
•"ins temples, the finest of sshteh is tlu temple 
of the sacred tooth of lluddha, sshich ittracts 
crowds of pilgnms Much has been done in re 
cent times to restore and prtserse the unique 


Xnnds decorations Three miles distant arc 
the famous botanic garden* of Pcndenn, 
among tlu finest in the world, p 33,5(13 
Kane, Elinha Kent (iS 30 -S 7 ), \mencill 
explorer, remembered chiefly for his Vrctic ex 
ptdit inns and his u ritimrs eonrcming them In 
the first Gnnmll expedition {1S50 1), lie was 
sur con of tin flag ship, tlu Irf <*» re, nnd lie 
comm lndid the second expedition (1S53 5), 
whuh is of great importami m the history of 
\rctic exploration It is «nd that no ‘ingle 
Vrctic expedition of Ins gem rat ion added so 
irratlv tn tilt Inowleeke of tlu world is did 
that of Kane’s lie published Tie tinted 
‘tlilet Gnm'l I tfefil pi fifist) and Tie 
Seen d Grn t e’l /a fed hot (1&56) 



Kangaroo, a m irsupial found only in Aus 
traha, nnd nearby islands, specially modified 
for progression by It qung I he grt it I mj ir- 
on, nr ‘boomer,’ or ‘old 111 in,’ iltains .1 height 
of about five feet when standing upright T he 
fore limbs arc very short, the hind ones long, 
with powerful clont iled feet I lie held is 
smill, with pointed mur/le md large eirs 
1 hi ineisors are powerful, with ,i cutting edge 
Tilt fur is soft and woolly, and lighter in tint 
below than above In tlu ft mile there is 1 
I trge pouch, in which the young ire placed il 
birth, and become attached to tlu nipples by 
tlieir immature mouths \t this time they ire 
minuti— not more than an inch in length— 
and, being too immature to such, have milk 
pumped into them by the mother They re- 
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mam within the pouch until able to run by the 
side of the parent Not until some eight or 
nine months after birth are they left to shift 
entirely for themselves Usually only one or 
two young ones are produced at a birth The 
giant kangaroo is an inhabitant of open plains, 
and occurs throughout most of Australia and 
Tasmania The flesh was formerly an import- 
ant article of diet among the nativ cs In feed- 
ing, the hangaioos often go down on all fours, 
but the habitual method of progression is by 
enormous leaps They are social animals — 


feet, and bears oval yellow fruits that arc 
edible, and not unpleasant when npe, but acrid 
when immature Either raw’ or cooked it is an 
important food 

Kangaroo Grass, a tall, leafy grass, common 
in Eastern tropical regions It is characterized 
by having long, bent awns It is valued as 
fodder for stock 

Kangaroo Hound, an Australian dog 
evolved from the greyhound, crossed with the 
collie, with perhaps a strain of the aboriginal 
wild dog, or 'dingo ’ It stands about twentj- 
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timid and inoffensive save when brought to 
bay In addition to the giant kangaroo, there 
arc several allied species which inhabit rocky 
districts, such as the red kangaroo of Southern 
and Eastern Australia 
The name wallaby or brush kangaroo, is 
given to a group of small and highly colored 
species which occur m the dense scrub found 
in certain parts of Australia To the kangaroo 
familv also belong a number of smaller and 
much modified forms, such as the tree kangar- 
oos of New Guinea and Queensland, the rat 
kangaroos and others In 1907 a kangaroo 
farm was established at Bath, England 
Kangaroo Apple, an Australian shrubby 
plant which grows to a height of about six 


eight inches high, is shaped like a thick grey- 
hound, but carries a bushy tail It is used for 
hunting the kangaroo and as a cattle dog 
Kangaroo Island, South Australia, at the 
Gulf of St Vincent, separated from Yorkc’s 
Peninsula by Investigator Stmt, 8 m from the 
mainland Its greatest length is 85 m , greatest 
breadth, 30 m , area, 1,680 sq m 
Kangaroo-rat, a small, handsomely 
marked, long-tailed, nocturnal rodent of the 
Southwestern United States and adjacent 
parts of Mexico It dw ells in colonics in under- 
ground galleries, feeds upon seeds, hibernates 
m winter and derives its name from the enor- 
mous dev elopment of the hind limbs The rat 
kangaroo is sometimes called kangaroo-rat 




Kanghoa 2791 Kansas 

Kanghoa (K’ang-wa, Kang-Wha), lslind cloth being the chief industry The making of 
and its capital, in the estuary of the Ri\cr all sorts of leather goods is also, an important 
Han, Korea, 45 m from Seoul It w as formerly industry and Kano is the source of most of the 
strongly fortified, guarding the approach to morocco Icatler sold m Europe In the live* 
the capital, and serving as a place of refuge for stock market arc sold camels, horses, goats, 
the court in times of danger The forts were oxen and asses Silver, brass, swords and pot- 
seized by the Trench, 1866, the \mtncans, tcry arc also manufactured, p 60,500 
1871, and the Japanese, 1875 The city was Kansas, popularly known as the ‘Sunflower 
the repository of many ancient documents State,’ a North Central State of the United 
which were destroyed b> the Trench States, in almost the euct geographical center 
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The Temple of the hacrcd Tooth m Kandy 

Kangra, or Nagarkot, town, Kangra dis- of the U S , is bounded on the n by Nebraska, 
tnct, Punjab, India It is an important trad on the e by Missouri, on the s by Oklahoma, 
mg centre The famous temple of Devi Baj and on the w by Colorado The total area is 
reshi, one of the oldest in India, and the town 82,158 sq m , of which 384 are water surface 
itself were destroyed by the earthquake of Kansas belongs to the group of prairie 
I S° 5 iP 4 >S°° States Almost the entire surface is an undu 

TvT K ^. n °* clt ^’ ca P^ a ^ Kano province, lating plain The highest land is in the extreme 
Northern Nigeria Its walls are xi m m pen- west, altitude almost 4,000 ft In the eastern 
meter The city has long been the commercial part, in the nver bottoms, it falls to about 
centre of Central Africa through caravan 750 ft The climate is salubrious The average 
trade with Tripoli and Mediterranean ports by annual temperature of the State is 54 0 f A 
way of the Sahara, a three months’ journey temperature of xoo° is often recorded m sum 
ano is the principal manufacturing aty of mer, and io° below zero in winter The annual 
e region, weaving and embroidery of cotton precipitation is about 30 inches in the central 
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part, about 40 inches m the eastern part, and 
about 16 inches m the extreme western part 
Tornadoes sometimes occur The soil is well 
adapted to agriculture, consisting mainly of a 
nch loam, and having a high percentage of 
mineral constituents In the west, however, 
irrigation is necessary for agriculture 

The coal measures of Eastern Kansas under- 
lie an area of about 15,000 sq mi', and have an 
estimated total thickness of 3,000 ft They are 
classified as belonging to the Pennsylvania 
series of the Carboniferous Western Kansas is 
characterized by formations consisting chiefly 
of Piocene sandstones, and containing many 
fossils of mammals East of this section, and 
occupying the north-central part of the State, 
are Cretaceous formations, yielding large 
quantities of chalk The production of petrole- 
um is the leading mineral industry of the State, 
with an output in 1939 of 60,723,000 barrels 
Zmc is important, and natural gas, another 
mineral industry of value in the State The 
largest producer of lump pumice in the United 
States is at Fowler, Kansas Other products of 
the mines are lead, crude gypsum, clay, lime- 
stone and sandstone, sand and gravel, mineral 
water, mineral paints, lime, and asphalt 

Kansas is one of the foremost agricultural 
States In the east, corn is the chief product 
The middle third is the wheat belt, while the 
western third is best suited to grazing, though 
the wheat area is gradually extending west- 
ward Kansas annually produces more wheat 
than any other state in the United States, 
held high rank in acreage of corn, exceeded 
most States in acreage and production of al- 
falfa and among the leaders m the growing 
of gram sorghums 

Kansas is one of the greatest cattle produc- 
ing States m the U S, and Kansas Citv is 
the second largest live-stock market in the 
world Orchard fruits are also a leading 
source of income 

The manufactures of Kansas have been 
largely the outgrowth of its extensive agri- 
cultural products, and they have been further 
stimulated by the development of nch zinc 
and coal mines and by the discovery of od and 
gas Leading industnes are as follows Slaugh- 
tenng and meat packing, flour and other gram- 
mill products, petroleum refining, butter, 
cheese and condensed milk, railroad shop con- 
struction and repairs, foundry and machine 
shop products, printing and publishing, bread 
and other bakery products, cement 

The railway facilities are exceptionally good 
The State is so situated geographically that it 
is traversed by several important radways, 


connecting the industrial centres of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley with points in the West and 
South-west The Missouri River, on the north- 
cast boundary, is the only navigable river The 
population of Kansas according to the U S 
1940 Census was 1,801,028, of which total 
69,7x6 were foreign-born whites, 66,344 Ne- 
groes, 2,454 Indians, and 19,150 Mexicans 
The urban population, m cities of 2,500 and 
over, represented 41 9 per cent of the total 
The population of the chief cities in 1940 
ivas Kansas City, 121,458, Wichita, 114,966, 
Topeka, 67,833, Hutchinson, 30,013, Salma, 
21,073, Pittsburg, 17,571, Leavenworth, 19,- 
220 

The superintendent of Public Instruction is 
chief executive of the public school system 
There is also a State Board of Education, con 
sisting of the State Superintendent, the Chan- 
cellor of the State university, the President of 
the State Agricultural College, the Presidents 
of the State normal schools, and three others 
appointed by the governor Attendance of 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
is compulsory In 1930 there was only r 2 per 
cent illiteracy The State controls, through 
the Board of Administration, a School for the 
Blind, a School for the Deaf, the Industrial 
School for Boys, the Kansas State Industnal 
Reformatory, normal schools at Emporia, 
Pittsburg, and Hays Other important institu- 
tions of higher learning include Baker Uni- 
versity, the Municipal University, Washburn 
College, College of Emporia, Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Ottawa University, Southwestern 
College, St Mary’s College, Bethany College, 
Friend's University, Kansas City .University, 
McPherson College, Sterling College The 
Board of Administration has charge and super- 
vision of the various State institutions 
The present constitution of Kansas went 
into effect m r86r, and has since been frequent- 
ly amended Under the Reapportionment Act 
Kansas has 6 Representatives m the National 
Congress Topeka is the State capital The 
State takes its name from the Kansas Indians 
Coronado, a Spanish explorer, passed within 
the limits of the present State m 1541, in 1719 
it was visited by a French expedition, and m 
1804 the Lewis and Clark expedition tra- 
versed the region Subsequent explorations 
were made in 1806 and 1819, and in 1827 a 
military post was established at Fort Leaven- 
worth 

With the exception of the extreme south- 
western section, Kansas" was originally in- 
cluded in the territory of Louisiana, which was 
acquired by the United States from the Trench 
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m 1803 In 1812 Congress passed an act sub- 
stituting the name Missouri for that of Lou- 
isiana The southwestern section n as a part of 
Mexico until Texas non its independence, 
nhen it passed under Texan control, and nas 
acquired by the United States m 1850 
On May 30, 1854, Kansas nas set off from 
Missouri and organized as a Territory under 
the provisions of the Kansas-Ncbraska Bill 
A bitter and protracted struggle between the 
r nends and foes of slavery follow ed Many im- 
migrants from both the slave and the free 
States poured into the Territory In 1837 
Governor Walker effected a compromise, b> 
the terms of which the free State party agreed 
to join in the election of a legislature At this 
election the pro slavery party nas defeated, 
but a preuously elected pro-slavery conten- 
tion, m session at Lecompton, proceeded to 
draw up a State constitution, guaranteeing 
the right of slave holders to their slaves, pro- 
hibiting the passage of any emancipation 
act, and also prohibiting any amendment be- 
fore 1864 Only part of the constitution nas 
submitted to the electorate, however — in such 
a way as to preclude the abolition of slavery, 
even though a majority vote should be cast 
against, it The free State men declined to 
vote, and the legislature ordered an election in 
which the whole constitution could be voted 
on In the election of January, 1858, the Le- 
compton constitution nas overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and the frec-State men secured the 
reins of government A constitution, known as 
the Wyandotte constitution, prohibiting slav- 
ery, nas adopted by a large majority On 
Jan 29, i86r, Kansas was admitted to State- 
hood After the Civil War the State attracted 
a large immigration, and developed rapidly 
Consult Kansas Historical Collections issued 
by the State Historical Society, Connellcy’s 
History of Kansas (5 vols 1928), Blanchard’s 
Conquest of Southwest Kansas (1931) , 
WPA Writers’ Project, Kansas (1939) 
Kansas City, city, second largest in Mis- 
souri, on the right bank of the Missouri River, 
opposite Kansas City, Kansas Eighteen rail- 
roads enter the aty, which is near the geo- 
graphical center of the U S The Union 
Passenger Station with its approaches repre- 
sents an investment of $50,000,000 It is the 
thud in size in the world and the largest m the 
United States outside of New York City The 
city is built on three levels— the highest being 
the residence section, the middle level, the re- 
tell district, and the low-lying sections being 
evoted to wholesale trade and manufacture 
Situated at the gateway to the nch agncul 


tunl legions of the West and Southwest, 
Kansas City is cons dered the market of this 
v ast territory Tuel oil, coal, and natural gas 
occur in the nearby regions It has the third 
largest terminal market in the United States, 
and ranks third in the aggregate volume of 
grain storage capacity and third as a flour- 
milling centre The Kansas City Board of 
Trade, a voluntary association of dealers in 
grain and grain products, furnishes a hall for 
trading, establishes rules of conduct, adjusts 
business disputes, and compiles statistical 
data There are approximately 100 elementary 
schools, twelve high schools, a junior college, 
a teachers’ college and two trade schools in 
the city’s public school sj stem , six private 
schools, more than a score parochial schools 
and a half-dozen professional schools 
The Nelson Gallery of Art, endowed with 
$15,000,000 is w orld famous Listed among the 
leading products are bread and other bakery 
products, flour, feed and other gram-mill 
products, printing and publishing, butter, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, steam' 
railroad construction and repairs, awnings, 
tents and canvas covers, food, foundry and 
machine-shop products, men’s clothing, con- 
fectionery , and women’s clothing 
Kansas City is the Reserve City for Federal 
Reserve Banking District No 10 The popu- 
lation of the aty (1940) was 399,178 Set- 
tlement was first made m 1808 
Kansas City, aty, Kansas, the county seat 
of Wyandotte co , situated at the junction of 
the Missouri and Kansas Rivers, opposite 
Kansas City, Missoun The site is similar to 
that of the latter aty, being partly on elevated 
and partly on low ground A viaduct connects 
the heights of the two cities Among numer- 
ous parks and playgrounds is City Park, which 
has great natural beauty Pnvately controlled 
institutions include Kansas City University, 
and the Kansas City Baptist Theological 
Seminary The aty has a handsome Federal 
building, Public Library, State Institution for 
the Blind, and well-equipped free hospitals 
Industrially and agriculturally Kansas City, 
Kansas, is the metropolis of the Kansas-Mis 
soun valley It is the largest city and leading 
manufacturing city of the State Next to Chi- 
cago it has the largest meat packing mdustry 
in the United Stated Next to meat packing, 
soap manufacture is important, the city rank- 
ing third in this industry Other important 
industries are flour and other grain mill pro- 
ducts, car construction and repairs, foundry 
and machine shop products, butter, bread and 
other bakery products, druggists’ prepare- 
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Lions, oil refining, ice manufacture mil book 
and job printing and publishing, p 121,158 

Kansns-Nebraskn Bill, a lull for the or- 
ganisation of the Terntoms of Kansas find 
Ncbriski (with limits much larger thtn those 
of the present Stitts) pissed In Congress m 
1854 It unbodied the principle of 'squatter' 
or popular sovereignty, and repelled the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820 its most significant 
clause being that it is 'the true intent ind 
meming of this act not to legislitc slavuy 
into any Territor-v or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom, but to lease the people thereof 
perfeeth free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own as iv, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States 1 
The Kansas Nebr iska Bill reopened, in all its 
rancor, the slavery controversy which had 
been temporarily checked In the Missouri 
Compromise, and may fairly lie said to Ime 
hastened the outbreak of hostilities between 
the North and the South 

Kansas River, formed by the junction of 
the , Smoky Hill and Republican Rivers, m 
Kans, joins the Missouri River at K msas 
City, Kans Its length is nearly 300 m or, 
with the Smoky IIill, nearlv 000 m 

Kansas State Agricultural College, a co- 
education il institution in Manhattan, Kansas, 
established in 1863 under the terms of the 
Mornll Land Grant Vet The college owns 
1,398 acres of land near Manhattan, of which 
160 acres constitute the campus, the remainder 
being devoted to educational ind cvpenmcnt- 
al work in agriculture lhc college confers the 
degree of n s , the degree of 11 m , and the de- 
gree of D V M 

Kansas, University of, a CO educational 
institution of higher learning opened at Law- 
rence, Kansas, m 1S66 The University in- 
cludes a graduate School, College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Schools of Engineering, 
Fine Arts, Lvvv, Pharmacy, Medicine, and 
Education, Summer School, Extension Di- 
vision, Reserve Officers 1 raining Corps, Di- 
visions of A thirties, of Libraries, of Museums, 
of Publications, of State Service VVoik, of 
School of Business 

Kansas Wesleyan University, a co edu- 
cational institution of learning in Salma, Kans , 
founded in 1886 under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Academic, col- 
legiate, normal, musical, commdrci il, and ora- 
torical departments arc m untamed, and the 
degrees of A b and n S arc granted 

Kan-su, province in Northwestern China, 
bounded on the north by Mongolia, on the 
eas t by Shensi, on the south by Shensi and 


Sodium, and on the west bv Tibet and Chi 
neve Turkestan Opium, wheat, millet, beans, 
tobacco, ^http's and camels’ wool grapes, md 
rhubarb are among the chief products Coal 
is common, but is not worked systematic tllj, 
and copper ind gold are found Communica- 
tion is verv defective Vrea, 125, >83 sq m, 
p 7422,818 

Knnt, Immanuel (2724-1804), one of the 
gre itest of philosophers — whose system in- 
deed, is the centr il fact m modem philosophy 
— was bom in Komgsberg Never strong he 
regulated Ins life bv a rigid and careful system 
Precise times of rising, working, vv llkmg, and 
dining were scrupulously observed, and he 
dishkid very much to hive the routine of his 
day disturbed in the slightest degree The 
only notable cv ent of Jus later life was the con- 
flict into which he was brought with the Prus- 
sian censorship bj his published religious 
views, ns a result of which he tcmporarilv sub 
nutted to be silenced 

It is usual to distinguish three penods m the 
development of Kant’s thought r the early 
period, in which he received and acquiesced in 
the current Lcibmz-\\ olflnn tv pc of plnloso- 
phv , 2 a period of reaction, during the 'sixties, 
against this philosophy in which he was in- 
fluenced partlv by the English empirical phil 
osophv md ethics, and 3 finally, the period in 
vv hich he dev eloped his ow n critical plulosophv , 
and which mav be said to begin with his in 
augural dissertation as professor of plulosophv 
m 1770, though it was not till eleven years 
after that he published his chief work, The 
Critique of Pure Reason, and his position in the 
meantime had undergone an important change 

The distinguishing feature of the critical 
philosophy is tint is undertakes to investigate 
the facultv of reason or know ledge first of all, 
and to determine its limits before entering 
upon the work of svstcmatic construction 
Kant accordingly rejects the old rational psv - 
chologv, rational cosmology, and rational 
theology, all of vvluch professed to attain a 
knowledge of super-phenomenal realities Phe- 
nomena, since they do not exist in themselves, 
but only in relation to mind, must conform to 
the laws of the mind’s structure It was one 
of Kant’s main philosophical interests to ex- 
plain and defend the lugli scientific claims of 
mathematical and physical knowledge against 
the questionings to winch these were subjected 
by an empirical philosophy 

But the vindication of science was not the 
only r fruit of reason’s self-denial V no less 
v aluablc benefit was the vindication of morali 
ty, and that religious faith which rests upon it 
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If Kant rejected the high but empty pre 
tensions of the old rational theology, he seemed 
- to himself to gain thereby that more real and 
accessible faith which springs from man's 
moral consciousness If we do not and cannot 
know God as Tirst Cause and Architect of the 
universe, we can and must believe in Him as 
the moral Governor who will make the moral 
law finally prevail But this religious faith de- 
pends upon the absolute validity of the moral 
law, and Kant sought no less strenuously to 
establish m his ethical works, Ground aiork of 
the Metaphysics of Ethics, and Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, the claims of a high and austere 
morality than he had formerly asserted the 
daims of science in his Critique of Pure Reason 
At one time inclined to see the basis of mor- 
ality m a moral sense or feeling, Kant later be 
came convinced that the very slightest appeal 
to fechng was a danger to morality, and that 
the punty of ethics could be guaranteed only 
when reason alone gave the law The only 
thing good without qualification is the good 
will — the wall that gives itself in free submis- 
sion to the moral law, and the moral law , w hich 
is reason’s own law self imposed, has but the 
one supreme commandment — to eliminate 
from our action every subjective or selfish mo- 
tile, to follow no rule of action which we can- 
not will to be uni\ ersally obeyed Only a being 
who is free, able to rise above the pressure of 
motive and desire, can so w ill and act Conse- 
quently we must postulate freedom of the will 
for man on the ground of his moral conscious 
ness 'I ought, therefore I can ’ In the later 
Critique of Judgment Kant goes some way to- 
ward reconciling the dualism of the two other 
critiques, but the fuller development of lus sug- 
gestions was left for his idealistic successors 

The chief works of Kant have been trans- 
lated into English The fullest English account 
of his philosophy is Caird’s Critical Philosophy 
Consult also Chamberlain’s Immanuel Kant 
(*9°5), Webb’s Kant’s Philosophy of Re- 
ligion (1926), Thuborg’s Immanuel Kant 
(i93°) 

Kaolin, or China Clay, is a hydrated alu- 
minum silicate, and in its commercial form is a 
fine, almost impalpable powder of pure white 
or faintly yellow color, very soft, and slightly 
greasy to the touch It softens, but is still m- 
lusible at 1880° c It absorbs moisture readily, 
and when wet is plastic, so that it can be 
moulded in the solid 

1 Kaolin is rarely found sufficiently pure for 
commercial use without washing to clear it of 
particles It is used in the manufacture of 
porcelain and pottery (along with feldspar, 


flint, etc ) and in the preparation of sizes for 
smooth faced printing paper, employed for il- 
lustrated books w ith process engrav ings It is 
also used for sizing and loading cheap cotton 
goods Much alum is prepared from kaolin by 
the action of strong sulphuric acid It is also 
used in making ultramanne pigment In the 
United States, the Southern States are the 
chief source of supply of domestic kaolin, re- 
porting 81 per cent of the total m 1930 
Georgia is the largest producer, reporting 52 
per cent of the total in 1930 

Kapila, founder of the Sfinkhya system of 
Hindu philosophy, and reputed author of the 
Sankhyasutras When he lived is quite uncer- 
tain 

Kapok, or ’silk-cotton,’ a material used for 
stuffing scats and pillows, obtained from the 
kapok tree, a tall evergreen of the East and 
\\ cst Indies and other tropical regions It be- 
longs to the bombax family 

K&purthala, town, capital of the state of 
Kapurtliala, Punjab, India, in the center of an 
agricultural section It contains the Raja’s 
palace, Randhir College, a girls’ school, a high 
school, and a hospital, p 16,242 

Kara, sea, Russia, a branch of the Arctic 
Ocean, 170 by 300 m It is open for naviga- 
tion from six to eight weeks every year during 
July to September 

Karachi, or Kurrachee, municipal town, 
Bombay Presidency, India The sea breezes 
render the climate superior to that of the re- 
mainder of the province The rainfall is slight, 
averaging only 5 inches annually Hindu and 
Mohammedan merchants congregate in the 
oldest part of the town, along Bandar Road 
The shipping quarter is on the former island of 
Kaimon Karachi is the fourth greatest 
British Indian port and the greatest wheat 
port of the Bntish Empire The completion in 
1912 of the Upper Chcnab section of the Pun- 
jab Triple project, irrigating 2,000,000 acres, 
greatly increased the gram trade of the port 
The chief exports are wheat, cotton, rapeseed, 
wool, hides and skins, and gmgelly, imports, 
piece goods, sugar, metals, kerosene, timber, 
coal and coke Among notable buildings are 
the clock tower monument to Sir William 
Mcrcwether, the Sindh and Mohammedan 
Colleges, several schools and hospitals, Trerc 
Hall, an auditorium and public library, 
in front of which stands the statue of 
Queen Victoria presented by King George m 
1906 

Industnal establishments include the gov- 
ernment araenal and printing press, and manu- 
factures of tm, cotton textiles, flour, etc Tish- 
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ing is also an important industry, p 260,639 

Kara-George, or Kara-jorj, the name 
given to a Serbian patriot, Czerny George 
From him is descended the ruling dynasty of 
Yugoslavia Peter r was recalled from 
exile to succeed King Alexander Obrenovitch 
of Serbia in 1903, after the murder of the latter 
and his queen Draga Mashm Peter died in 
1921 and was succeeded by his second son, 
Alexander x , King of Yugoslavia, bom 1888, 
married, 1922, to Princess Mane of Rumania, 
daughter of Kmg Ferdinand and Queen Mane 
of Rumania He was assassinated m France in 
1934 and was succeeded by his young son, 
Peter n 

Karaites, a Jewish sect who adhere to the 
stnct letter of Scnpture, and reject oral tra- 
dition and depreciate the Talmud The schism 
arose at Bagdad about the middle of the 8th 
century A D , under the leadership of Anan ben 
David The adherents arc most numerous in 
South Russia, especially the Crimea 

Karakoram fsung-ling, or Mustagh 
Mountains, a range of Central Asia, between 
East (Chinese) Turkestan on the north and 
India on the south It connects the northwest 
angle of the Tibetan plateau with the south- 
eastern comer ot the Pamir, and divides the 
basin of the Tarim from that of the Indus It 
is separated from the Himalayas by a long de- 
pression, nearly 450 m long, and the pass of 
Karakorum is the principal commercial route 
connecting India and East Turkestan It is 
traversable throughout the year, though it 15 
18,500 ft above the sea-level 

Karakorum, properly Kara-Kuren, the 
ancient capital of the Uigar empire, and of the 
Mongol empire m the middle ot the 13th cen- 
tury It forms a vast heap of mins in the val- 
ley of the Orkhon in North Mongolia 

Karakul See Persian Lamb 

Karamama, or Caramama, the central 
plateau ot Asia Minor It has a barren soil and 
a hot, dry chmate and is sparsely settled by 
cattle-raising nomads 

Karamzin, Nicolai Mikhailovitch (1766- 
1826), Russian historian He made his reputa- 
tion as a stylist with Travels from Moscow, and 
in the same year he was appointed imperial his- 
toriographer and at once began his great His- 
tory of Russia (11 vols , 1816-29, 6th cd 1850- 
3), which he continued till his death, bringing 
it down to 1613 It is the first systematic his- 
tory of Russia, and Karamzin was one of the 
creators of modern Russian prose His other 
works include the novels Poor Liza (1792), 
Natalya, the Boyer’s Daughter (1792), Martha 
the Viceregent (1792) 


Karategm, district, Bokhara, Russian Cen 
tral Asia, lying s of Fergana It includes an 
area of about 4,000 sq m Shut m by lofty 
mountains, it has a severe climate, but never- 
theless produces cereals, mulberries, apricots, 
peaches, cherries, apples, and walnuts, p 
about 100,000, chiefly Aryan Tajiks, but in- 
cluding also 15,009 Kirghiz 

Karauli, or Kerowlee, feudatoiy state, 
India, in Rajputana, with an area of 1,242 sq 
m The country is hilly and nch in timber 
The people are mostly employed in agriculture 
and cattle-breeding Sheepskin and furs are 
exported The capital, Karauh, is surrounded 
by a sandstone wall, p 133,730, city, 19,579 

Karawala, a small viper of Southern India 
and Ceylon, closely related to the American 
copperhead, and of similar appearance, about 
18 inches m length 

Karelia, former district of Russia lying be- 
tween Finland and the White Sea In 1923 it 
became an autonomous republic of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics 

Karenni, plateau (3,000-4,000 ft ) between 
Lower Burma and Siam The district is well 
cultivated and fertile and is inhabited by the 
tribe of Red Karens 

Karens, a tnbe of semi-aborigines on the 
eastern frontier of Burma and thq western 
border of Siam, and in the Iran adi delta Their 
prehistoric home seems to have been m South- 
west China Some of them have settled in the 
Plains, and have adopted Buddhism, others 
are nomadic tnbes, and retain their primitive 
nature-worship, while a large number have be- 
come Christianized 

Karli, a renowned Chaitya cave temple, 25 
m s e of Bombay, India It is cut in a rocky 
wall 850 ft high, and the interior, 126 ft long, 
45 1-2 ft broad, and 46 ft high, is adomed 
with richly carved columns and has a shnne at 
one end 

Karlsbad, or Carlsbad, or Karlovy Vary, 
town and famous health resort, Czechoslo 
vakia, <in Bohemia The little town is squeezed 
into the narrow and romantic valley of the 
Tepl, and is surrounded by pine-dad moun- 
tains The waters are warm (80 5°-i36 5°F ) 
and alkaline-saline in quality, and are said to 
be beneficial in cases ol rheumatism, dyspepsia 
and gout The season is at its height in June 
and July Porcelain, goldsmiths’ nork, liqueur, 
needles, and ornaments (made ot the petre- 
factions of the mineral water) are produced 
Salt from the springs and the mineral water it- 
self are largely exported The waters were first 
used for bathing about 1520, and now the town 
is visited annually by about 75,000 people 
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Karlskrona, or Carlskrona, fortified sea- 
port, Sweden, on an island off the southern 
coast Since 1680 it has been the chief station 
of the Swedish fleet and has ship-building 
yards, an arsenal, naval school, and hospital 
Other industries include tobacco, hat, cloth, 
and match factories, p 27,188 

Karlsruhe, or Carlsruhe, town, Germany, 
capital of Baden, near the northern end of the 
Black Torest, 6 m e of the Rhine, on whidnt 
has its port of Maxau, and 34 m s w of Hei- 
delberg Among features of mterest are the 
Academy of Art founded in 1853, which, with a 
picture gallery and the exhibition of the Karls- 
ruhe Art Association, have given the place 
some importance in the art history of Ger- 
many, the palace of the hereditary grand duke, 
and monuments Of recent years Karlsruhe 
has become an industrial centre, producing 
manufactured goods, p 145,694 

Karlstad, or Carlstad, town, Sweden, on 
the island of Thingvalla at the northern end 
of Lake Wcner Two large bridges join the 
island with the mainland It has manufactures 
of machinery, tobacco, and matches Here 
was signed. Sept 23, 1905, the agreement dis- 
solving the union of Norway and Sweden, p 
2 °,°SS 

Karnak, a great temple in Egypt situated 
on the right bank of the Nile, one and a half 
m n of the modem village of Luxor An ave- 
nue of ram-headed sphinxes leads up to the 
great gateway which opens on to the beautiful 
temple of Chcnsu, recently excavated Slight- 
ly to the n e are the ruins Of the main temple 
The great propylxa leading from one court to 
another are of magnificent proportions, the to- 
tal breadth of the largest being 370 ft and its 
height 142 1-2 ft , while its depth is 60 ft The 
processional hall surpasses all in size There 
is a central avenue of twelve columns 80 ft 
high, with nine lines of smaller columns on 
either side— 134 m all and the whole is pro- 
fusely decorated with carving and brilliant 
coloring It was erected by Seti 1 and finished 
by Rameses n (19th dynasty) East of the hall 
is a court surrounded by Osinde figures m 
which are two huge red granite obelisks Other 
temples are near the mam building 

Karolyi, Michael, Count (1875- ), 

Hungarian statesman, belonging to a famous 
family of Hungary After the First World 
War commenced he founded the Karolyi party 
for the purpose of breaking with Germany and 
negotiating a separate peace In 1918 when the 
War was plainly lost he became premier and 
hter was proclaimed president of the People’s 
Republic of Hungary His attempts to re- 


store order and contentment were frustrated 
by Bolshevistic propaganda and m 1919 he 
handed over the rems of government to Bela 
Kun, and went to Czechoslovakia He after- 
ward visited the United States He was later 
publiclv tried by the High Court of Hungary 
and found guilty of treason and felony and his 
estates were confiscated He wrote The Strug- 
gle for Peace (1924) and his autobiography 
Fighting the World (1926) 

Karr, Jean Baptiste Alphonse (1808 90), 
French novelist and journalist His Sous les 
titlcuts (1832), an autobiographical romance, 
full of originality, freshness, and fantastic 
humor, brought him fame and was followed by 
Unc heitrc trap lord (1833), Fa dteze (1834), 
which himished Jules Sandcau and Emile 
Augier with the ideas for their comedy La 
picric dc touche, Vcndrcdi soir (1835) and Le 
chentin le plus court (1836) 

Karroo, the tablelands which form suc- 
cessive terraces between the seashore and the 
high veld of the interior of Cape Colony In 
summer the Karroo is a desolate, and plain, its 
only trees being a species of acacia, but when 
the rams come the whole surface of the Karroo 
appears one immense ocean of dark green, 
spangled with innumerable bnlhant flowers 

Kars, city, capital of the province of Kars in 
Turkey It is strongly fortified and has an 
ancient citadel and an nth century cathedral, 
P 35 , «» 

Karst, a name given to the limestone pla- 
teau which joins the East Alps to the Dmanc 
Alps e of Istna, but the term has been extend- 
ed to include the whole of the porous limestone 
to the Morea in Greece Karst phenomena 
with sinks, cafions, and caverns, are found 
wherever soluble limestone exists in regions 
which are not too dry 

Kartikeya, the Hindu god of war, accord- 
ing to some legends was the second son of Siva 
and Parvati In others he is of miraculous 
birth without any direct intervention of a 
woman He is renowned for prowess m battle 

Karwar, or Carwar, seaport, India, capital 
of the distnet of North Kanara, Bombay 
Formerly one of the principal harbors of the 
Bombay Presidency, its importance has been 
reduced since the opening of railways, p 
17,000 

Kaschau, or Kosice, town, Czechoslovakia 
A remarkably fine cathedral (14th to 15th 
century), the district museum, and mineral 
springs are the principal features It has steam 
mills, and manufactures tobacco, paper, ma- 
chinery, furniture, and textiles, p 52,898 

Kashan, town, Iran, m Kashan province, 
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Rjitns at KarnaX 


i The Avenue of Sphinxes at the entrance to the Temple of Karnah, Luxor 2 The 
subject races (Negroes and Asiatics) pictured on one of the walls of the Temple of Karnah 


1 


on the route between Teheran and Ispahan stands at the meeting-place of several impor 
It has manufactures of silks, satins, brocades, tant and ancient routes, and thus has consider- 
copper ware, glazed tiles, and carpets, p 15,- able strategical, commercial, and social 1m 
000 portance It is composed of two parts — the 

Kashgar, chief town of East Turkestan It Kuhna-bahr, or old town, and the Yanghi 
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shahr, or new town The old town, built 
about 1513, is encircled with a high clay wall 
The governor’s palace and a caravanserai are 
the chief buildings The new town built in or 
about 1838 is also fortified with massive clay 
walls Its chief edifice is the palace of the ant- 
ban, or Chinese governor It has manufactures 
of carpets, cottons, cloth, and gold and silver 
ware, p estimated 60,000 to 70,000 
Kashmir and Jammu, also Cashmere, 
feudatory state of India Except at the ex- 
treme south the country is very mountainous 
and has many peaks of more than 25,000 ft 


Kassaba, or Casaba, town, Asiatic Turkey, 
m the vilayet of Aidin, 50 m s e of Komeh 
Also a town m Asia Minor 
Kassai, or Kasai, nver, Central Africa, 
nses in Portuguese West Africa, and flows e , 
then n , forming the boundary between Portu- 
guese West Africa and the Congo Free State 
for nearly 300 m After a further course of 
over 500 m m a northwesterly direction it is 
joined by the Kwango to form the Kwa 
Wissmann explored it m 1885 and it is navig- 
able to the falls bearing his name 

Kassel, or Cassel, town, Prussia The pnn- 
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Buddhist Monastery at Leh, Kashmir It dates back many centuries 


The Indus is the chief nver The soil is fairly 
fertile and the state has a salubnous climate, 
varied and picturesque scenery, and a good 
supply of game Besides shawl-weaving, the 
making of saddlery, woolen fabnes, silk em- 
broidenes, gold and sdver ornaments, and cop- 
per ware are "the leading industnes The 
capital is Snnagar At one time Nagas (ser- 
pent-worshippers), the Kashmms came suc- 
cessively under Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Mohammedanism, the latter being still the 
faith professed by the bulk of the population 
The country is subject to Bntish control, p 
3.3*0,518 

Kashubic, a Slav dialect, resembling Polish, 
spoken by nearly a quarter of a million of 
people in and near Danzig 


cipal square is flanked by the former palace of 
the electors and two museums, but the most 
imposing buildings are those of the administra- 
tion and the law courts Another impressive 
structure is the picture gallery with a splendid 
collection of pictures The palace m which 
Jerome, brother of Napoleon, lived when king 
of Westphalia, is now partly given up to the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and partly to mili- 
tary offices The Karl Park ( ine) contains the 
Orangery palace, with famous marble baths 
The industnes include a vanety of manufac- 
tunng and gardening, p 217,000 
Kasson, John Adam (1822-1910), Ameri- 
can lawyer and political leader As com- 
missioner from the United States he negotiated 
postal conventions with Great Bntarn, Ger- 
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many, France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Holland (1867) He was United States 
minister to Austna-Hungary (1877-81), and to 
Germany (1884-5), an d a special envoy of the 
United States to the Samoan International 
Conference in 1893, and served m other official 
capacities He published A History 0 f the For- 
mation of the United States Constitution (1889), 
and Evolution of the 'U S Constitution and 
History of the Monroe Doctmic (1904) 
Kntahdin, Mount, the highest mountain 
in Maine, 5,200 ft above sea level It is 77 m 
n w of Bangor 

Kater, Henry (1777-1835), English physi- 
cist He proved the superiority of the Casse- 
grainian to the Gregorian telescope, invented 
the floating collimator, and determined the 
length of a seconds pendulum He left writings 
on measures, balances, pendulums, and the 
Russian standards of length 
Katherine See Catherine 
Kathiawar, pemnsula on the west coast of 
India, between the Gulf of Cutch and the Gulf 
of Cambay, area 20,882 sq m It contains 187 
feudatory states subject to Bombay It is fer- 
tile and well watered Cotton, the chief pro- 
duct, is exported, p 2,542,000 

Katkoff, or Katkov, Mikhail Nikiforo- 
vitch (1820-87), Russian journalist He found- 
ed (1856) the Riisski Vicslnik, to advocate re- 
form, but, alarmed by an insurrection in Po- 
land, he became the apostle of the Russifica- 
tion ot the whole empire Through tins and 
tlie Masco m Gazette, which he acquired m 1863, 
he gained great influence throughout Russia 
Katmai, Mount, the largest active volcano 
in the world, Alaska, 50 m n w of Kodiak 
Island It is about 7,500 ft high In June, 
1912, it suffered one of the most violent erup- 
tions ever recorded, felt hundreds of miles 
away The eruption was followed by the ap- 
pearance of the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, which with its surroundings compris- 
ing an area of 1,700 sq m , has been set aside 
as the Katmai National Monument 

Kato, Taka-akira (1859-1926), Japanese 
statesman, was born in Nagoya He w as grad- 
uated from the Imperial Tokyo University in 
1S81 and entered the Foreign Office m 1886, 
subsequently being transferred to the Finance 
Department He was minister to England in 
1894-99 and again in 1908-13, minister of 
foreign affairs m 1900-01, and agam m 1912-15, 

and premier in 1924-6 

Katrine, Loch, lake, Scotland It is 8 m 
long, with an average breadth of about a mile 
and it discharges through Lochs Acray and 
Vennachar to nver Teith Since 1859 aas ■ 


furnished Glasgow with its water supply The 
surface was then raised five ft , and as a result 
the ‘Silver Strand,’ ininortalizcd m Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, was submerged, and Ellen’s 
Isle diminished m extent 
Katsura, Taro, Prince (1847-1913), Jap- 
anese statesman He became military attache 
to the Japanese Legation in Berlin, 1875-8 He 
was Vice Minister of the War Office for Japan, 
1886-91, and was Governor General of For- 
mosa (1896), Chief Commandant Tokyo Bay 
Defence (1896-8), War Minister (1S98-1900), 
and Premier of Japan (1901-6) On the down- 
fall of the Saionji ministry in 1009, he served as 
Premier, until 1911 and again in 1912-13 
Kattegat, or Cattegat, sound between 
Sweden and Denmark, connecting the Skagcr 
Rack (North Sea), through the Sound, the 
Great and Little Belts, with the Baltic It is 
150 m long and from 40 to 70 m wide 
Kattimundoo, or Cattimandoo, a juice 
obtained from the Euphorbia Cattimandoo, a 
plant which flourishes in the north of the Dec- 
can, India The juice is analogous to gutta- 
percha, and, being of a highly adhesive nature, 
is employed as a cement 

Katydid, a popular name for a group of 
large aiboreal American species of Locustidac 
(green grasshoppers) from the ‘song’ of the 
male, which has been syllabled as ‘Katy-did, 
Katy-didn’t’ and is produced by the rasping of 
the wing-covers The females answer by a 
single sharp ‘chirp,’ produced by a sudden jerk 
of the wings The katydids sing with great 
persistency m the autumn, sometimes both by 
day and by night, the day note differing per- 
ceptibly from the night note 

Kauai, Atauai, or Atui, one of the most 
northerly of the Hawaiian Is Coffee, 
sugar and rice are produced Its surface is 
mountainous Area, 500 sq m , p 20,734 
Kauffmann, Angelica (1741-1807), pamt- 
ter, bom m Switzerland After studying m 
Italy, she travelled, with a reputation already 
made, to England Here she executed numer- 
ous portraits of leading personages, one of the 
best being the Princess of Brunswick and her 
child, and was elected one of the first members 
of the Royal Academy She finally matned 
Zucclu, a Venetian painter, and spent her last 
twenty-five years at Rome The popularity 
of her work has largely declined 
Kaufman, George S (1889- ), Am 

playwright, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa He 
wrote Butler and Eg 8 Man (1925) and col- 
laborated in Beggar on Horseback (1924) and 
Vott Can’t Take It IT ith You (1936) 
Kaulbach, Wilhelm von (1805-74) Ger- 
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man pamter He endeavored to free fresco 
work from church tyranny by introducing 
mundane subjects At Munich he decorated 
Duke Maximilian's palace with sixteen designs 
of Amor and Psyche In 1847 he became di- 
rector of the Art Academy at Munich 

Kaumtz, Wenzel Anton, Prince von 
(171 1-94), Austrian statesman and diplomatist 
As ambassador to France (175°), he negotiated 
the secret alliance between that country and 
Austria, afterward became chancellor of state 
and chancellor of Italy and the Netherlands 
He founded the Vienna Art School and one or 
more academies for the training of art pupils 
Kauri Pine, a coniferous tree peculiar to 
New Zealand, and forming its most valuable 
tree It attains a height of from 120 ft to 180 
ft , and a diameter of from 5 ft to 12 ft The 
wood is straight-grained, easdy worked, and 
susceptible of a high polish, and is largely ex- 
ported for use as ship masts, deck boards, 
furniture, and paving blocks The tree yields a 
fine resin, kaun gum, used m varnish-making 
Kava, or Ava, is a term applied both to a 
shrub, and to a dnnk prepared by native 
Polynesians from the shrub by chewing its 
root, adding water to the extract thus obtained, 
and fermenting it 

Kay (Fr Kei or Ke), of the Arthurian leg-' 
end, is King Arthur’s foster-brother and senes- 
chal, and is represented as a man of bitter and 
sarcastic tongue In the Brut, after perform- 
ing many deeds of prowess, he is slam in the 
war against the Romans In the evolution of 
Arthurian legend Kay undergoes a change for 
the worse He is occasionally represented as 
uncle to the queen 

Kay, John (fl 1733-64), English inventor 
He invented the extended lathe, the fly-shuttle 
(1733), and the card-making engine, which 
revolutionized the staple manufactures of Eng- 
land 

Kay, John (1742-1826), Scottish pamter 
and caricaturist, is distinguished for his re- 
markable caricatures of Edinburgh celebrities 
and famous Scotsmen of his time See Kay’s 
Portraits (1837, 3d ed 1877) 

Kayak, the long, narrow decked skin canoe 
of the Eskimos The kayik (caique) of the 
Bosporus and the Yakut kayik are the same 
word, although applied to vessels of wood, 
some of them seven tons burden The occu- 
pant of the Eskimo kayak wears a sealskin or 
scalgut coat, which 'tsclf waterproof, fits over 
the sides of the circular hold after he is seated, 
making the canoe secure against the entrance 
of water See Boas nlral Eskimo, 6 lh Rpt 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James Phillips 
(1804-77), founder of English popular educa- 
tion and the system of school inspection by 
government A pamphlet which he published 
in 1832 on The Moral and Physical Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes Employed m the 
Cotton Manufacture m Manchester led to the 
adoption by the local authorities of measures 
tenhng to sanitary and educational reform 
He established at Battersea the first training 
college for teachers (1839-40) 

Kazan, capital of Kazan, Tartar autono- 
mous Socialist Republic, Russia Its kremlm, 
or upper city, is surrounded by a stone wall 
The church of the Annunciation was founded 
m 1562, the Brogoroditsk convent, containing 
the 'Kazan Mother of God,’ dates from 1579 
Among the other features are the university 
and a red brick tower, greatly venerated by the 
Tartars as containing the tomb of a Moslem 
saint The principal industries are tanneries, 
breweries, and distilleries, leather and cloth 
works, iron and copper foundries, tallow, soap, 
candle, and sugar manufactories, and naphtha 
refineries Kazan is a great nver port, ranking 
next to Nijm Novgorod on the Volga, p 
about 259,000 

Kazvin, or Kasbin, town, Iran, capital of 
the province of the same name The gover- 
nor’s palace is the most notable building 
There are rums of a royal palace and a mosque 
built by Haroun el Raschid in the 8th century 
Kazvin has manufactures of cotton and iron 
ware and exports large quantities of raisins 
and fish Its camels and horses are celebrated, 
P 3 S.ooo 

Kean, Charles John (?r8n 68), Enghsh 
actor, second son of Edmund Kean, made his 
first appearance upon the stage at Drury Lane 
(1827) He visited the Umted States in 1830-3 
and acquired a reputation there before attain- 
ing popularity m England A tour round the 
woild with his wife, Ellen Tree, was followed 
by a few performances in London m 1866 
Charles Kean achieved his .greatest success m 
the roles of Louis M , Louis and Fabian del 
Franchi in The Corsican Brothers and Mephis- 
topheles 

Kean, Edmund (1787-1833), English actor, 
was bom in London, son of a strolling actress 
He was associated with the stage from child- 
hood, and made his first great success as Shy- 
lock at Drury Lane on Jan 26, 1814 At the 
close of his engagement at Drury Lane, he 
toured successfully in the United States (1820) 
His habits of heavy drinking weakened him 
physically and mcntall>, and m 1833 he col- 
lapsed at Covent Garden Theatre, while play- 
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mg Othello Overmastering passion, bitter 
cynicism, and the whole grim side of human 
nature found perfect expression m his acting 

Kean, Ellen Tree (1805-80), English ac- 
tress, wife of Charles Kean She was the origi- 
nal Susan in Blackeyed Susan (1829), and the 
original Manana m Sheridan's II 'ife (1833) 
She played m America in 1836 9, and again 
visited that country after her marriage, play- 
ing the heroine at all Kean’s performances 
dunng the tour 

Kean, John Joseph (1839-1918), American 
Roman Catholic prelate, was born in Ireland, 
and went to the United States m 1846 He 


Catholic Protectory, two Italian Orphans* 
Homes, and a new High School Manufac- 
tures include thread, linoleum, celluloid, but 
tons, foundry products, and photographic sup- 
plies Market-gardening is earned on, p 
39,467 

Kearny, Philip (1815-62), American sol- 
dier, was born in New York City He entered 
the army as a second lieutenant of dragoons m 
1837, was sent to Trance to study cavalry tac- 
tics at the cavalry school at Saumur (1839) 
and served with the French as a volunteer 
against the Algerians and Arabs (1839-40) 
He took part m the Mexican War, where he 
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was a curate of St Patrick's church, Washing- 
ton, D C , from 1866 to 1878, and dunng that 
period was active in organizing Roman Catho- 
lic societies From 1897 to 1900 he was in 
Rome and m the latter year w'as made arch 
bishop of Dubuque, la , but resigned m 1911 
and was made titular archbishop of Ciena 

Kearney, Dennis (1S47-1907), American 
labor agitator, born in Ireland, started in busi- 
ness as a drayman in San Trancisco Restnc- 
tions m the conduct of his bus 1 ness mpellcd 
lnm in 1877 to begin a movement among 
labonngmen of San Francisco against the com- 
petition of Chinese labor, the oppression of 
capitalists and other grievances His meetings 
w ere influential in securing changes m the con- 
stitution of California favorable to the labor- 
ing interests 

Kearny, town, New Jersey, a suburb of 
Newark with which it is connected by a 
bridge The State Soldiers’ Home is situated 
here, and there are also a Carnegie Library a 


lost an arm, and resigned from the army m 
1851 In 1859 he served with the Trench in 
Italy, and distinguished himself In May, 
1861, he re-entered the U S army as brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and dunng his short 
service m the Civil W ar became known as one 
of the most skilful and courageous of the lead- 
ers on the Federal side He was killed at 
Chantilly while reconnoitcnng, on Sept 1, 1862 

Kearny, Stephen Watts (1704 1S48), 
American soldier uncle of Philip Keamy, was 
bom m Newark N J He served in the War 
of 1812, became a brigadier-general in 1846 
and dunng the Mexican Y ar effected an easy 
conouest of New Mexico occupying Santa TC 
on August 18, 1846 He then went to Califor- 
nia to assume the gov cmorship but he came 
into conflict with Stockton and Trdmont and 
caused Trdmont to be court-martialed for dis- 
obedience Later he w as governor of Vera Cruz 
and of Mexico City 

Kearsarge, a wooden corvette of the U S 
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navy, built at Portsmouth, N H , and launch- the ‘poet’s honor and to perpetuate his teach- 
ed in September, r86r Under the command of mg ’ 

Capt John A Winslow, who was ordered to Kecskemet, city, Hungary It has com and 
watch the Confederate commerce destroyers cattle markets and produces wine, tobacco, 
in European waters, the famous Confederate soap, and fruit, being particularly famous for 
cruiser, Alabama, was sunk The Kcarsarge its apples and apricots, p 78,748 
was destroyed by running upon the Roncador Kedah, or Kidah, Malay state under Bnt- 
reef m the Canbbean Sea, Feb 2, 1894 ish protection It extends for 120 m along the 

Kearsarge, Mount, mountain, in Mem- west coast of the Malay Peninsula, and covers 
mack co , New Hampshire, 22 m from Con- an area of 3,800 sq m The chief products are 
cord, 3,231 ft high The name has also been nee, rubber, cocoanuts, and tapioca It is 
given to a mountain m Carroll co , but this is governed by a Sultan, assisted by a British 
properly known as Pequawket adviser, p 484,933 

Keary, Annie (1823-79), English novelist, Kedge, or Kedge Anchor, a small anchor 
wrote Little Wanderhn, and other books for used for hauling a ship about a harbor or, 
children, Castle Dah (1873), a novel of Irish when lying at a single anchor, to keep her from 
life and her best known work, Heroes of As- overriding it or from swinging in an undesirable 
gard (1837), Early Egyptian History (1861), direction \ 

and A Doubting Heart (1879 ) Keeler, James Edward (1857-1900), Amer 

Keats, John (1793-1821), English poet, was lean astronomer He was astronomer at Lick 
apprenticed to a surgeon In 1814 he went to University in charge of stellar spectroscopy 
London, soon gave up his medical studies, and From 1891 to 1898 he was m charge of the Al- 
devoted himself to writing He became ac- legheny Observatory, and m the latter year re- 
quainted with Leigh Hunt, with whom he turned to the Lick Observatory as director 
lived for a time at Hampstead Heath, and with His most important work is Spectroscopic Ob- 
Shelley, and Haydon, all of whom had great serrations of Nebulae (1894) He also contribu- 
mfluence over him His health began to fail ted many articles to the Astrophysical Journal, 
in 1818, and this fact, added to his hopeless of which he was co-editor 
love for Fanny Brawne, greatly influenced his Keeley, Leslie E (1836-1900), American 
literary output In 1820 he went to Rome, physician, the originator of the ‘Keeley cure’ 
where he died the following February for drink and drug addicts, consisting of a 

In his brief life this humbly bom cockney preparation containing bichloride of gold 
youth became first among all latter-day Keeley, Mrs Mary Ann (Goward) (1805- 
English poets as the poet of beauty Perhaps 99), English comedienne, made her first Lon- 
two-thirds of his poetry could be forfeited don appearance in 1825 m the opera Rosina, ' 
without serious loss to English literature It is but soon gave up musical performances for 
the superb remainder which gives him his high drama In 1829 she became the wife of Robert 
pre eminence The influence of Keats upon Keeley, with whom she acted in many plays, 
i* u Poetry has been almost meal- and with whom she made a successful tour of 

culable Consult Milnes' Life, Letters, and the United States (1836-7) Mrs Keeley’s 
Literary Remains' of John Keats (2 vols), most popular "parts were Smike m Nicholas 
Matthew Arnold’s Appreciation m Ward’s Nickleby, Jack Sheppard, Sairey Gamp, and 
English Poets, Amy Lowell’s Jo/m Keats Nenssa in The Merchant of Venice 

eble, John (1792-1866), English divine Keeley, Robert (1793-1869), English come- 
end poet Keble’s first poetical work, The dian, was bom in London He made his dfibut 
■nnstian Year, appeared anonymously m in London m 1818, achieved success as Rumfit 
r 27 Its excellence was at once recognized by in Peake’s Dud (1823), and in the following 
iscnminating critics, and its influence, though years attained great popularity In 1829 he 
no immediately felt’ was marked Among his married Miss Goward, with whom he was con- 
er contnbutions to literature are his edition stantly associated on the stage until her re- 
°° (r836). Life of Bishop tirement m 1839 Keeley was a real comedian, 

p r J° n „ a metn cal version of the being especially successful in the portrayal of 
ms— -The Oxford Psalter (1839), Lyra rustic stupidity 
'!?' j um ^846) Keelhauling, a punishment inflicted m the 

ft-eoies name is closely associated with the British navy dunbg the 17th and iSth cen- 
i_ C ° r Oxford Movement Keble Col- tunes The offender was dragged from one 
b 1 ora, opened in 1869, was erected in side of the vessel to the other, beneath her 
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heel, by means of ropes attached to the yard- 
arms The practice was frequently fatal 

Keeling Islands, or Cocos Islands, a 
group of about twenty atolls in the Indian 
Ocean, 700 m s w of Sumatra The pnncipal 
products are copra and cocoanuts The islands 
were annexed by Great Britain in 1856 In 
1886 they were placed under the Straits Settle- 
ments and in 1903 annexed to Singapore, p 
800 

Keely Motor, a well-known mechanical 
fraud based on the invention of one John W 
Keely (1837-1898), of Philadelphia, who 
claimed that his device for generating power 
would revolutionize the science of mechanics 
and enable all mechanical operations to be 
carried on at greatly reduced expense The in- 
vention was before the public from about 1874 
until the inventor’s death m 1898 

Keen, William Williams (1837-1932), 
American surgeon His published works in- 
clude Surgical Complications and Sequels of 
Typhoid Fever (1898), Annual Experimenta- 
tion and Medical Progress (1914), Treatment 
of War Wounds (1917), I Believe in God and in 
Evolution (1922), Everlasting Life (1924) He 
edited various texts and contributed to many 
medical journals 

Keene, Charles Samuel (1823-91), Eng- 
lish humorous artist His first drawings were 
made for the Illustrated London News, but 
from 1851 he was most closely associated with 
Punch, holding a foremost place among British 
artists m black and white He illustrated 
Douglas Jerrold's Curtain Lectures and Charles 
Readc’s Cloister and the Hearth (m Once a 
Week) A collection of his drawings, entitled 
Our People, appeared in 1881 

Keene, Laura (1820-73), American actress, 
whose real name was Mary Moss, was bom in ] 
England She scored her first success in Lon- 
don, in 1851, as Pauline in The Lady of Lyons 
The following year she went to the United 
States, where she became a great popular 
favontc About 1856 she established her own 
theatre m New York City, and there m 1838 
she produced the famous play Our American 
Cousin, Joseph Jefferson and Edward A Sotli- 
em playing the leading masculine parts It 
was at a. performance of this play by her com- 
pany, at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, that 
Lincoln was assassinated 

Keeper of the Great Seal, the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, who was at first merely 
the King’s chief scribe, entrusted with the 
seal which was used to authenticate royal 
documents The Lord Chancellor is still the 
holder of the royal seal 


Kcewatin, provisional district m Northwest 
Territory, Canada, with an area of 2x2,824 sq 
m It lies between the districts of Mackenzie 
and Franklin and north of Mamtoba 
Koifer, Joseph Warren (1836-1932), Amer- 
ican soldier and political leader, served on the 
Union side throughout the Civil War, rising 
from the rank of major of volunteers (i86r) to 
that of colonel of volunteers (1862), and being 
brevetted bngadicr-general of volunteers 
(1864), and major-general of volunteers for 
his service in the final campaign against Gen- 
eral Lee In the Spamsh-Amencan War 
(1898) he was a major-general of volunteers 
Kcightly, Thomas (1789-1872), Insli his- 
torian He is chiefly known (apait from Ins 
Fairy Mythology, which he pubhshed anony- 
mously in 1828) by Ins various historical man- 
uals These include Outlines of History (1829), 
The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy 
(1831), History of Greece (1835), History of 
Rome (1836), History of England (1837 9), 
History of the Roman Empire (1840), History 
of India (1846-7) 

Keim, Theodor (1825-78), German New 
Testament critic His mam title to fame rests 
on his Gcschichtc Jesu ion Nasara (1867-72, 
translated by Ransom as History of Jesus of 
Nazareth, 1876-83), a massive and learned 
work, reverential in tone, and manifesting rare 
imaginative power 

Keiser, Reinhardt (1674-1739), German 
composer His opera* Irene was produced at 
the Hamburg Opera House in 1697, and was 
succeeded by more than one hundred others 
during Ins long residence in that city He lias 
been called the father of German opera, being 
the first composer to abandon imitation of Ital- 
ian and French methods 

Keith, J antes Francis Edward (1696- 
1758), kno\vn as Marshal Keith, second son of 
William, ninth Earl Manschal, w*as bom m 
Scotland He took part m Mar’s rebellion at 
Shenffmuir (1715) and in the expedition which 
failed at Glcnshicl (1719) Then he served for 
nine years m tlic Spanish army, but in 1728 
transferred his services to Russia In 1747 hu 
took service under Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, falling at Hoclikirch (1758) Ills mili- 
tary career in the Prussian army is described 
in Carlyle's Frederick the Great 

Keith, Sir William (1680-1749), lieuten- 
ant-governor of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
was bom xn Scotland He obtained a com- 
mission as lieutenant-governor of Pennsjlvin- 
ia and Delaware, 1717, and was popular with 
the people, but became involved and returned 
to England secretly in 1728, and died in pov cr 
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ty He published a History of Virginia (1738) 
and vanous pamphlets, and is said to have been 
the first to suggest the taxation of the colonies 
Kekule, Friedrich August (1829 96}, 
German chemist Kehule’s work was almost 
entirely on organic chemistry, centering main- 
ly on the constitution of carbon compounds, 
m particular of 1 benzene His theories m this 
respect were the foundation of the most far- 
reaching advances and discoveries Kekule 
was also a great teacher, and wrote an un- 
finished but model Lehrbuch der orgamschen 
chemie (3 vols , 1861-7) 

Kelantan, native state of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula It is on the east coast and has an area 
of 5,870 sq m , largely jungle land Gold, 
galena, tin, and pyrites occur, and nee, cocoa- 
nuts, betel nuts, rubber, bamboo, pepper, and 
sugar cane are produced Kelantan is under 
Bntish protection, p 393,983 Occupied by 
the Japanese, Dec 1941 
Kelat-i-Nadiri, fortress, Persia, in the 
province of Khorassan, 60 m n e of Meshed, 
near the frontier of Russian Turkestan 
Keller, Albert von (1845-1920), German 
histoncal, portrait, and genre painter, was 
bom in Gus, Switzerland Among his best 
known paintings are the Raising of the Daugh- 
ter of Joints, Audience with Louis xv , The 
Judgment of Pans, Autumn, The Crucifixion, 
and A Roman Bath His portraits of women 
are particularly fine 

Keller, Arthur Ignatius (1866-1924), 
American artist and illustrator, was bora m 
New York City He exhibited at many expo- 
sitions and was awarded many prizes and 
medals Among his best works are At Mass, 
Lead Kindly Light, and The Sisters He was 
an illustrator of note 

Keller, Gottfried (18x9-90), Swiss novel- 
ist In 1854 he published the biographical 
novel Der gnme Heinrich (70th ed , 19x2), 
and m 1856 Die Leute von Selduiyla (73d ed , 
”*■ collection of short tales of Zurich life 
, “ ter works, which have also passed 
through many editions, include Zuncher NoveL 
ten Dos Stnngedichl, a novel, and Martin 
a anier, another novel A collected edition of 
nis works appeared in 1889-1904 

e ller, Helen Adams (1880- ), Amer- 

ican author, was bom in Tuscumbia, Ala At 
c age of nineteen months she became totally 
md and deaf, following an attack of acute 
“S«U°n °f the stomach and brain When 
Dr sev f n * ears through the advice of 
filw c n der Graham Bell, Miss Anne Mans- 
l ': „? la ' an was sent irom the Perkins Insti- 

Boston superintend her education 


Miss Sulhvan was afterward her constant com 
panion In 1890 she was taught to speak Eng 
lish articulately, and she afterward became a 
proficient conversationalist m Trench and Ger- 
man as well In 1900 she entered Radcliffe 
College, and four years later was graduated 
from that institution She subsequently lec- 
tured throughout the United States She has 
been active m raising an endowment fund for 
the American Foundation for the Blind Her 
published works include The Story of My Life 
(1902), Optimism, An Essay (1903), The 
World I Live In (1908), The Song of the Stone 
Wall (1910), Out of the Dark (1913) 

Kelley, Edgar Stillman (1857-1944), 
American composer and author, was born in 
Sparta, Wis Among his chief musical compo- 
sitions are incidental music for Macbeth, Bett- 
Hur and Prometheus Unbound, Puntamo 
(opera), Symphony, Ntov England, Alice in 
Wonderland, Pilgrim’s Progress He is the 
author of Chopin the Composer (19x3) and ol 
numerous essays 

Kelley, James Douglas Jerrold (1847- 
X922), American naval officer and writer His 
publications on naval affairs and history in- 
clude The Question of Ships, Our Navy, The 
Story of Coast Defense, The Navy of the Umtea 
Stales, 1775-1899, The Ship’s Company 
American Men o’War He was co-author of 
Modem Ships of TFar, The Barbary Corsairs, 
The Army and Navy 

Kelley, William Darrah (1814-00), Amer- 
ican politician, known as Pig-Ikon Kelley, 
because of his support of the Pennsylvania 
pig-iron interests, was bom m Philadelphia, 
Pa He left the Democratic Party m 1856 for 
anti slavery and protectionist reasons, joined 
the Republicans, and m i860 was elected to 
Congress, where he served for twenty years 
He was prominently associated with pro- 
tectionist legislation 

Kellgren, Johan Henrik (1751-95), Swed- 
ish poet About 1778, with his friend Lenn- 
gren, he established the periodical Stockholms- 
poslen, which became a medium of aesthetic 
discussion and enjoyed great populantv 
Kellgren’s style is still regarded as classical 
and his satires, especially Mina Lojen, are the 
best of their hind in Swedish literature As a 
cntic, a sort of Scandinavian Voltaire, he exer- 
cised influence, delighting by his flashing, 
caustic wit and his graceful elegance An edi- 
tion of his Samlade Skrifter (‘Collected Works’) 
was published in 1884-5 

Kellogg, C ara Louise (1842-1916), Amer- 
ican singer, was bom in Sumterville, S C 
She made her first appearance as Gdda in Rigo- 


Kellogg 28 06 

letto at the New York Academy of Music 
(1861) Her Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust 
(1864) at the same opera house was her first 
great success She appeared in Iondon in 
1867, again visiting England in 1872 and 1879 
She organized her own English opera com- 
pany, and subsequently an Italian company, in 
both of which many famous opera singers re- 
ceived their first recognition Consult her 
Memoirs of an American Pnmadonna (1013) 
Kellogg, Frank Billings (1856-1937), 
American lawyer and public official, was born 
in Potsdam, N Y He was special counsel for 
the U S Government in a number of im- 
portant cases, w is U S Senator from Minne- 
sota from 19x7 to 1923, a delegate to the Pan- 
American congress m Chile (1023), and in 
December 1923 was appointed U S Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain In January 1925 he was 
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named U S Secretary of State In this latter 
capacity he took a definite, sometimes ag- 
gressive stand m foreign affairs He was in- 
strumental in securing the passage of the 
‘Pact of Pans’ or Kellogg-Bnand Pact for 
outlawing war, signed by 15 nations at Pans 
m IQ28 See Peace 

Kellogg, Samuel Henry (1839-99), Amer- 
ican clergyman, was born m Quogue, L I , N 
Y In 1S65 he went as a missionary to India 
In 1877 he returned to America, then went 
back to Ind'a (1892), to devote himself to 
translating the Bible and other works into the 
Hindu dialects His publications include The 
Light of Asia and the Light of the World (1882) 
and The Genesis and Growth of Religion (1892) 

Kellogg, Vernon Lyman (1867-1937), 
American zoologist Among his numerous 
W'ntings are American Insects (1904) , Dar- 
winism Today (1907), Human Ltjc as the 
Biologist Secs It (1922) , Mind and Heredity 
(1923)1 Evolution (1924) 


Kelp 

Kells, town, Ireland It contains much of 
interest to the antiquarian, including an old 
church tower (rebuilt 1578), a round tower, 
St Columba's house, and three or four crosses 
The Book of Kells, air elaborately ornament- 
ed Sth century copy of the gospels, now pre- 
served in Trinity College, Dublin, p 2,395 

Kelly, Colin P , Jr (1915-41) \rmy 
flier, first U S air hero of World War H 

Kelly, Howard Atwood (1858-1943), 
American surgeon and gy necologist, was bom 
in Camden, N J He became consulting 
gynecologist of Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
1919 He has written extensively on gvne- 
cology and abdominal surgery' 

Kelly, James Edward (1855-1933), Amer- 
ican sculptor, was born in New York City, and 
while apprenticed to a wood engraver studied 
in the schools of the Academy of Design He 
was one of the organizers of the Art Students 
League In 1875, with Edwin A Abbey, he 
established at New York his famous wood- 
engraving studio, where Cole and other well- 
known engravers were associated with him 
He subsequently turned his attention to sculp- 
ture and exhibited his statuette, Sheridan’s 
Ride, at the Academy' of Design, 1879 Other 
works are the Das-rehefs for the Monmouth 
monument, statue of General Grant at Donel- 
sott (r886), General Sherman, and Colonel 
Roosevelt at San Juan Hill 
Kelly, William (1811-88), American in- 
ventor, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa He early 
developed a taste for mechanics and began the 
manufacture of cast and forged iron at the 
Eddyvdle works in Kentucky (1846) He was 
the first to convert melted cast-iron into malle- 
able steel by blow mg air in jets through the 
mass m fusion (1847), a process which he 
patented and which became known as 'Kelly’s 
air-boiling process ’ Kelly is said to have been 
the first to import Chinese laborers into the 
United States, his object being to replace slave 
labor 

Kelp, the name applied to the seaweeds 
Fitcus and Laminaria and to the ash obtained 
by drying and burning these This ash was 
formerly v alued for its sodium carbonate con 
tent and for its potash and iodine, but since 
tire discovery of cheaper sources of these sub 
stances it has largely lost its importance and 
its production has greatly fallen off Drift 
kelp is now the only' variety used as a source of 
iodine The chief use of kelp at the present 
time is as a fertilizer 

Kelp Crab, a rather large, maioid crab of 
the California coast, which inhabits rocky, 
weed-covered shores It is edible 
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Kelp Fish, a small edible fish, about sixteen 
inches long, obtained frdm the kelp beds off 
the Californian coast It is related to the 
blennies 

Kelpie, in Scottish tradition an awful 
aquatic creature emerging from its native ele- 
ment to pursue human prey By some it is 
identified with the water horse winch lured its 
victims to the body of water where it dwelt 
and there devoured them 
Kelso, town, Scotland Its chief points of 
interest are the rums of the Abbey, founded by 
David x about 1130, and the Museum, which 
contains objects of local interest Floors 
Castle, the magnificent seat of the Dukes of 
Roxburgh, is not far from the town The prin- 
cipal industnes are the manufacture of agri- 
cultural machinery and fishing tackle, and 
flour milling St James’ Fair is held annually 
in August, p 4,009 

Kelung, seaport, Formosa, China, at the 
head of a deep bay It is connected by rail 
with several nearby cities There are coal 
mines in the vicinity, and coal, rice, camphor, 
and ground-nut oil are exported , p 17,000 
Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord (1824- 
1907), English mathematician and physicist 
His research work includes all branches of 
mathematical and practical physics His prin- 
cipal work, however, was done in the field of 
electricity and magnetism, the first fruit of 
which appeared in the paper he published in 
184s on the laws of electrostatics, and was 
greatly developed m his researches on electro- 
dynamics and submarine telegraphy Prac- 
tical applications of these theoretical investiga- 
tions w ere made m his work m connection with 
the Atlantic and other cables from 1857 to 
1879, and in his numerous inventions, which 
include the reflecting galvanometer, the siphon 
recorder, several forms of electrometer, the 
ampere balance, electrostatic voltmeter, and 
electric-supply meters He also took much in- 
terest in navigation, and in this connection m- 
vented an improved form of mariner’s com- 
pass and a sounding-machine, besides working 
out methods for compass correction and for the 
investigation of tidal phenomena In addition 
to three senes of monographs — Eleclro- 
staticsand Magnetism (ed 1884) , Mathematical 
and Physical Papers (1882-4), and Popular 
Addresses — he published Baltimore Lectures 
an Molecular Dynamics and Wave Theory of 
Light (1904) 

Kemal, Mustapha (1881-1938), Turkish 
political leader, w as born in Salonica He w as 
sent with a tax airy regiment to Damascus, 
where he was active m the organization of 


local branches of the Society of Liberty, and 
was subsequently in Salonica, where he merged 
the Society of Liberty into the Committee of 
Union and Progress Kemal participated in 
the Young Turks’ revolution of 190S At the 
beginning of World War I he was dispatched 
to the Dardanelles, where he achieved the 
most brilliant success of his military career 
He was later transferred to the Russian front 
For his statement of his opinion in regard to 
Germany, and his own country ’s perilous po- 
sition, he was exiled to Germany, but was re- 
called to a command in Palestine, which he 
reached just as Allenby’s victory brought the 
Empire to defeat 

Having long since broken with the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress, Kemal took up 
headquarters in Angora, and there became the 
leader of a new Nationalist party, which or- 
ganized 1 National Assembly By the middle 
of 1922 the government of Angora had be- 
come the de facto government of Turkey He 
became president of the new Turkish Republic 
in 1924 He has been given credit for many 
reforms including the abolition of polygamy 
and the veil for women, and the formation of 
new codes of law Instituted use of surnames, 
taking ‘Ataturk’ for himself See Turkey 

Kemble, Elizabeth (1761-1836), English 
actress, daughter of Roger Kemble, and sister 
ol Mrs Slddons, made her first appearance 
or the stage as Portia, at Drurv Lane, m 1783 
In 1783 she married Mr Whitlock, an actor, 
and in 1792 went with him to the United 
Slates, where she became very popular She 
returned to London in 1807, reappeared at the 
Drury Lane, and soon thereafter retired 

Kemble, Frances Anne (1809-93), Eng- 
lish actress and writer known as Fanny Kem- 
ble, daughter of Charles Kemble She made 
her first appearance on the stage in 1829, when 
her Juliet at Covent Garden proved an ex- 
traordinary success She went to the United 
States in 1832, and two years later married 
Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia In 1847, she 
left her husband and returned to England In 
1849 she returned to the United States, and 
except for brief appearances on the stage and 
as a Shakespearean reader, she lived subse- 
quently m retirement She published poems, 
two plays, and six autobiographical works, the 
best known of which are Records of a Girlhood 
(1878), Records of a Later Life (1882), and 
Further Records, 1848-83 (1890) 

Kemble, Gouverneur (1786-1873), Amer- 
ican manufacturer, was born in New York 
City He serv ed as U S consul at Cadiz and 
as business agent of the government at Medi- 
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ternncan ports dunng the war with Algeria 
(1815) He was a Democratic member of Con- 
gress (1837-75), and filled other public offices 
He was a friend of Washington Irvmg and 
James K Paulding, and owner of the house 
near Newark, N J , celebrated as, ‘Cockloft 
Hall' m Salmagundi 

Kemble, John Mitchell (1807-57), Eng- 
lish philologist and historian, son of Charles 
Kemble He published the Poem of Beowulf 
(1833) with translation and notes, which 
brought him rank as a scholar Other works 
are Codex. Diplomaltctis JEn Saxonici (1839- 
48), containing some 1,400 early English docu- 
ments, A History of the Saxons tn England 
(1849), The Gospel of St Matthew in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian (1856), and Bora 
Feralcs (1863) 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1823), Eng- 
lish actor In 1783 he surprised London by his 
powerful performance of Hamlet at Drury 
Lane, after which he played leading tragic 
roles (Macbeth, Conolanus, Cato, Othello) for 
some years He became manager of Drury 
Lane (1788-1802), and from 1803-8 was man- 
ager and part owner of Covent Garden 
Theatre, when he ranked as England’s greatest 
living tragic actor, as his sister, Mrs Siddons, 
was the greatest actress Consult Fitzgerald's 
Account of the Kemble Family 

Kemp, James Furman (1859-1926), Am- 
erican geologist, was born in New York 
City lie became connected with Columbia in 
1891 He was connected also with the U S 
Geological Survey He wrote Ore Deposits of 
•he United Stales and Canada (1893-1900) and 
Handbook of Rocks (5th rev ed 1922) 

Kempenfelt, Richard (1718-82), British 
rear-admiral In December 1781 he signalized 
himself by scattering a French convoy es- 
corted by a powerful fleet, and capturing sev- 
eral merchant ships He invented a system of 
signalling which was adopted and improved by 
Lord Howe 

Kempis, Thomas a (c X379- I 47 I )i relig- 
ious writer, was bom at Kcmpen, nw of 
Dusseldorf He spent five years, 1400-5, m the 
Augustiman house of Mt St Agnes, near 
Zwolle There, after a year of probation, he 
assumed the monastic dress, 1406, and in 1413 
was ordained pnest AtMt St Agnes he lived 
in tranquillity till his death Besides the 
Imitation, Thomas is author of Meditations on 
Christ’s Life, The Soul’s Soliloquy, Garden of 
Roses, Valley of Ltltes, Lives, Tracts, Ser- 
mons, Letters, and Hymns 

Kompten, tn Bavana, Schwaben, on 
the IUer The abbey was founded m 773, the 


abbot in 1360 was' made a prince of the empire 
Here m 1796 the French defeated the Austn 
ans, p 22,000 

Ken, Thomas (1637-1711) English 
prelate 'and hymn-writer, was bom at one 
of the Berkhampsteads, Hertfordshire, was 
one of the ‘seven bishops’ sent to the Tower in 
1691 by James n Ken wrote many beautiful 
hymns, such as ‘Awake, my soul, and with the 
sun,’ ‘Evening Hymn,’ and especially the 
familiar doaology, ‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow ’ See Liter by Hawkins (1713), 
and Dean Plumptre (1888-90) 

Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, between Cook 
Inlet and the Gulf of Alaska There are coal 
mines and gold deposits, and large fish canning 
interests 

Kenath, Biblical city of Manasseh beyond 
Jordan, called also Nobah 

Kendall, Amos (1789-1869), American poli- 
tician, bom at Dunstable, Mass Dunng Pres 
Jackson’s administration he held a minor of- 
fice in the Treasury Department, 1829-35, was 
perhaps the most influential of the cotene of 
the President’s advisers known as the ‘Kitchen 
Cabinet,’ and was postmaster-general of the 
U S in the cabinets of Presidents Jackson and 
Van Buren, 1835-40 He founded at Washing- 
ton, D C , the Columbian Institution for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, which m 1864 became 
the Gallaudet College for the Deaf See his 
Autobiography (1872) 

Kendall, George Wilkins (1809-67), Amer- 
ican journalist, bom at Amherst, N H After 
working as a pnnter in various newspaper 
offices, he, in association with F A Lumsden, 
founded the New Orleans Picavune He 
served on the staff of Gen Taylor dunng the 
Mexican War, and wrote for lus paper articles 
concerning the military operations, probably 
the first of the modem type of war correspond- 
ents in America 

Kenosaw Mountain, a mt in Cobb co , 
Ga It is notable on account of a battle fought 
there on June 27, 1864, between the Union 
forces, commanded by Gen Sherman, and the 
Confederates, under Gen Joseph E Johnston 

Kenilworth Market tn Warwickshire, 
England Ruins still survive of its castle, 
founded in the tune of Henry 1 Edward n 
was imprisoned here Queen Elizabeth be- 
stowed the castle on Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
who here entertained his sovereign with splen- 
did pageants It was taken by Cromwell and 
subsequently destroyed 

Kennebec, river, Marne, rising in Moose- 
head Lake , aid flowing s to the Atlantic, into 
which it empties 15 m s of Bath It is navig- 
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able to Augusta, and its length is about 17s m 
Kennedy, Charles Rann (1871- ), 

Enghsh dramatist, w as bom in Derby Among 
his plays are The Servant in the House (1908) 
His wife is the Enghsh actress, Edith Wynne 
Matthison With her, he heads the Dramatic 
Department of the Bennett School at Mill- 
brook, N Y , of which he is trustee 

Kennedy, John Pendleton (1795-1870), 
American author, was bom in Baltimore, Md 
He was a member of Congress from 1837 to 
1845, excepting one term, and was secretary 
of the navy in 1832-3 He supervised Perry’s 
expedition to Japan and Kane’s expedition m 
search of Franklin 

Kennedy, John Stewart (1830-1909), 
Scottish-Amencan banker and philanthropist, 
was bom m Scotland He went to New York 
in 1836, where he was an official of many finan- 
cial, railroad charitable, and educational in- 
stitutions 

Kennedy, Joseph Patrick (1888- ), 

American financier, public official, born in 
Boston and educated at Harvard He was a 
bank president and an industrialist prior to 
his appointment to Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, 1934, as chairman, appointed chair- 
man of U S Maritime Commission, 1937, 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 1938-40 
Kennedy, Margaret (Mrs David 
Davies) (1S96- ), English novelist, was 

educated at Somerville College, Oxford She 
wrote The Constant Nymph (1924), later 
dramatized with Basil Dean, Autumn (a 
play) (1937), The Midas Touch (1938) 
Kenneth I , Mac Alpin (d c 860), king of 
the Scots, conquered the Piets, 846, became 
Ard Righ, or ruler of the united monarchy, es- 
tablished his chief seat at Scone, and six times 
invaded Northumbria 

Kenneth II , (d 993), king of the Scots, 
warred against the Strathclyde Bntons, over- 
ran Northumbria to the Tees, and established 
his sway over the Lothians 
Kenora, town, Ontario, Canada, countv 
seat of Rainy Riv er district The surrounding 
district has productive gold mines, the chief 
industries are lumbenng, flour-milhng, and 
fishing Kenora was a Hudson’s Bay Post sixty 
jears ago and was incorporated in 1881 With- 
in its limits are extensive water powers which 
are onlj partly utilized, p 5,407 
Kenosha, citv, Wisconsin, county seat of 
Kenosha co , on the west shore of Lake Michi 
gan Its chief educational institutions arc 
Kemper Hal* and the College of Commerce 
It is a busv shipping point, with a fine harbor, 
and has manufactures of furniture, brass goods, 


leather goods, typewriters, steel furniture, 
automobiles, fire apparatus, wire rope, and 
hosiery, p 48,76s 

Kenosis, a Greek word employed by some 
theologians of the 4th century to express the 
transaction of Christ's relinquishment of His 
proper and original glory and His taking the 
form of a servant The kenosis would thus be 
but a particular aspect of the incarnation 

Kennck, Francis Patrick (1797-1863), 
American Roman Cathokc prelate, was bom in 
Dublin, Ireland In 1830 he was appointed 
coadjutor bishop of Philadelphia, where he 
founded the St Charles Borromeo Seminary 
j He was appointed archbishop of Baltimore in 
1831 

Kensal Green, a noted bunal place about 
4 m nw of London, England Here are buned 
the Pnncess Sophia, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Sydney Smith, Anthony Trollope, Thomas 
Hood, Balfe, Leigh Hunt, and Thackeray 

Kensett, John Frederick (1818-72), Amer- 
ican landscape painter, was bom in Cheshire, 
Conn Chief among his landscapes were View 
on the Arno (1848), Mount Washington from 
North Conaiay (1849), Sunset on the Adiron- 
dacks (i860) and New Hampshire Scenery 

Kensington, parliamentary borough, a 
suburb oi London Kensington Gardens, the 
picturesque grounds of Kensington Palace 
communicate with Hyde Park The Albert 
Memorial, 1876, is a conspicuous object m the 
Gardens Other buildings of outstanding in- 
terest are St Mary Abbot’s Church, Christ 
Church, Brompton Oratory, the Imperial In 
stiture, the Natural History Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and School of 
Science and Art, and Holland House, p 100,- 
681 

Kent, maritime co , England, included in 
part of the administrative county of London 
Sometimes called the ‘Garden of England,’ 
Kent is fertile and well wooded, its forests cov- 
ering 99,000 acres Agriculture is a leading 
industry The chal_ <_jwns and alluvial lands 
afford excellent grazing for sheep and cattle 
Romney Marsh, adjoining the Weald, fur- 
nishes especially nch pasture, and has given 
its name to a noted breed of sheep The oysters 
of Whitstable and other places are famous 
Manufactures include paper, bricks, tiles, 
pottery, cement, beer, malt, and shipbuilding, 
manufacture of marine engines, and iron found- 
ing Ramsgate and Dover are harbors of 
refuge, the latter is the chief port for Conti- 
nental traffic, and there are numerous bathing 
resorts There is an agricultural college at 
Wie 
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The county of Kent covers approximately 
the same area as the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
that name, which lasted from the 5th to the 
9th century Among historical events associ- 
ated with the county may be noted the murder 
of Bechet in Canterbury Cathedral, 1x70, the 
burning of Sandwich by the French in 1450, 
and the appearance of the Dutch in the Med- 
way in 1(107, P 1,218,565 

Kent, town, Portage co , Ohio, has excellent 
water power, and manufactures files, rubber 
tires and tubes, locks, flour, and motor trucks 
Machine shops of the Erie Railroad are located 
here It is the seat of Kent State Normal Col- 
lege, p 8, 581 

Kent, Edward Augustus, Duke of (1767- 
1820), fourth son of George in and father of 


! the author of Wilderness (1920), Voyaging 
(1924) , and This Is My Own (1940) 

Kentei ^Mountains, or Kentai Moun- 
tains, in Northern Mongolia, near the Siberi- 
an frontier 

Kentigern, St , or St Mungo (?5i8-6o3), 
the apostle of Cumbna and bishop of Strath- 
clyde Kentigern first founded Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, St Mungo 

Kent Island, Queen Anne co , Maryland, 
the largest island in Chesapeake Bay, was 
settled by Claiborne m 1631, being the first 
colony in Maryland, p 2,196 
Kenton, Simon (1755-1836), American 
pioneer, was bom in Fauquier co , Va He was 
associated with Simon Girty, George Yeager, 
and other pioneers, winning a reputation dur- 
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Queen Victoria Prince Edward Island was 
named m his honor 

Kent, George Edward Alexander Ed- 
mund, Duke of (1902-1942), youngest son 
of George V of England He visited Canada 
and the U S as Ambassador of Empire He 
was killed in an airplane accident 

Kent, James (1763-1S47), American jurist, 
born in Fredencksburgh, N Y He served 2 
terms in the N Y legislature, and was pro- 
fessor of law at Columbia College, 1793-7 
He was re-elected to the Slate legislature, 
1796, was recorder of N Y , 1797-81 judge of 
the State Supreme Court, 1798-1804, chief 
justice, 1804-14 

Kent, Rockwell (1882- ) American 

architect, painter and author, 11 as bom at 
Tarrytown Heights, New York He was 


mg the Revolution by his frontier service with 
Boone and Clark 

Kent’s Cavern, or Kent’s Hole, hillside 
cave near Torquay, Southwest England It 
has yielded, 1865-80, bones of the cave lion, 
cave hyiena, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
wild bull, Irish elk, reindeer, gnzzly bear, wild- 
cat, horse, and beaver, intermingled with 
shells, ashes, charcoal, and human implements 
ot stone and bone Archxologists infer that 
the latter were made by people similar to the 
‘reindeer men’ of the French ca\es, and that 
human life was contemporaneous wath various 
species of now extinct mammals - 

Kentucky, popularly called the ‘Blue 
Grass State,’ a South Central State of the 
United States It is bounded on the n by the 
Ohio River, touching Illinois, Indiana, and 
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Ohio, on the e by Virginia and the Big Sandy 
River, which separates it from West Virginia, 
on the s by Ienncssee and Virginia, and on 
the w by the Mississippi River, which separ- 
ates it from Missouri Kentucky lies wholly 
within the Mississippi basin, and over ninety 
per cent of its area is in the watershed of the 
Ohio River In general, its surface is a table- 
land, sloping from the Alleghanics northwest- 
erly toward the Ohio The Ohio River, which 
marks the northern boundary, and the Missis- 
sippi, on the western boundary, are the princi- 
pal waterways of the State In general, the 
rivers cut deep, and have steep, rocky banks 
lliere are several natural bridges m the State 
I he average annual rainfall is 46 inches — the 
greatest precipitation being along the southern 
border Southerly to westerly winds prevail, 
and except in the extreme southwest, bordenng 
the swamps, the climate is healthful and agree- 
able The soil of Kentucky is almost entirely 
residual, being formed from disintegrating 
limestone, shale, and sandstone The very 
fertile soil of the famous ‘Blue Grass Region,' 
embracing about 10,150 sq m in the north- 
eastern part, is a heavy clay loam formed from 
a phospliatic blue limestone Along the rivers 
are alluvial deposits of great fertility, aggre- 
gating about 800 sq m The soils of the north- 
west, formed from weathered sandstone and 
limestone, are less fertile, yet only a few thou- 
sand square miles of the total area are un- 
suited to agriculture The oldest geological 
formations ore in the Blue Grass Region, and 
belong to the base of the Trenton series They 
consist mainly of phosphatic limestones That 
portion w of the Tennessee River differs great- 
ly from the remainder of the State, a sudden 
subsidence, apparently, having allowed the 
deposit of Cretaceous and Tertiary formations 
Kentucky ranks high m the production of 
fluorspar and asphalt, mineral pigments, bi- 
tuminous coal, petroleum and natural gas 
There are two great coal fields in the State, 
one a part of the Middle Appalachian fields, 
comprising about 8,000 sq m in various 
eastern and southeastern counties, the other, 
a section of the Eastern Interior field, com- 
pnsing approximately 5,000 sq m of Western 
Kentucky The total area of forest lands is 
approximately rq, 000, 000 acres The chief 
varieties are chestnut, oak, yellow poplar, gum, 
nickory, beech and some pine 
Much of the industnal importance of the 
State is to be attributed to its great agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, affording a supply 
of cheap fuel, and to its efficient means of trans- 
portation, particularly over its many nvers 


The grain raised in the State is utilized in its 
flour- and grist-mills, while the slaughtering 
and meat packing industries centring at Louis- 
ville are supphed by hve stock from Kentucky 
farms The numerous tanneries prosper largely 
because of the native supply of oak bark The 
manufacture of distilled and malt liquors is a 
leading industry 

Ihc principal manufactures and products, 
besides those refened to, are lumber and 
timber, tobacco, cars and shop construction 
and repairs by steam railways, iron and steel, 
foundry and machine shop output, printing 
and publishing, men’s clothing, bread and 
bakery products, boots and shoes, cooperage, 
bricks, tiles, terra cotta and confectionery 
There are also manufactures of patent medi 
cines, paints and varnish, cotton goods, fur 
niture, woolen and felt goods, cordage, and 
marble and stone work 

Kentucky is well favored with means of 
water transportation, having about 4,000 m of 
navigable nvers The Ohio River on the n 
and the Mississippi on the w have been of 
great commercial and industnal importance 
from the earliest pioneer day's The Cumber- 
land and Tennessee Rivers are navigable tor 
steamboats across the State The Kentucky 
and Licking ard each similarly navigable for 
100 m Canals around the falls on the Ohio at 
Louisville and at \anous points on the other 
nvers facilitate traffic 

According to the Sixteenth Census, April 1, 
1940, the population of Kentucky was 2,845,- 
627 Louisville, the laigest city, had a popula- 
tion of 319,077 The second citv in the State 
w r as Covington, with 62,018 inhabitants 
School attendance is compulsory in both cities 
and rural distncts for the entire school term 
for children between the ages of seven and six- 
teen Separate schools are maintained for 
white and for colored children The Kentucky 
State University, supporting an agricultural 
and a mechanical college, is located at Lexing- 
ton Higher education is also afforded through 
private and denominational colleges and uni- 
versities, among which are Berea College, at 
Berea, Georgetown College, at Georgetown 
Central University of Kentucky, at Danville, 
University of Louisville, at Louisville, George- 
town College, Bethel Female College, at Hop- 
kinsville, and St Mary’s College at St Mary’s 
The State provides for the instruction and 
training of white teachers in four State normal 
schools and colleges, and at the Kentucky Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute for Colored Per- 
sons at Frankfort, and Western Kentucky 
Industnal College, Paducah Simmons Um- 
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versity, Louisville, is also a colored institution 
The present constitution of Kentucky, 
adopted in 1891, may be amended by the con- 
sent of three-fifths of the members elected to 
each house of the legislature, providing a ma- 
jority of the electorate concur The executive 
power is vested in a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, 
Auditor, Attorney-General, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, all of whom arc chosen for four years 
The legislature comprises a House of Repre- 
sentatives, consisting of 100 members, chosen 
for two years, and a Senate of 38 members, 
chosen for four years Sessions arc held bi- 
ennially, and arc limited to sixt) days The 
judiciary consists of a Court of Appeals, con- 
sisting of not less than fiv e nor more than seven 
justices, Circuit Courts, Quarterly, Tiscal, and 
County Courts 

Kentucky takes its name from the Indian 
word Kan luck hee, to which various meanings 
have been assigned, the one commonly accept- 
ed being ‘dark and bloody land 1 The first 
white man known to have entered Kentucky 
was the Trench explorer La Salle, who passed 
down the Ohio River in 1669 The French 
signified their claim to the region b> sending 
troops from Canada to punish hostile acts of 
the Kentucky Chickasaw s in 1739 The Ohio 
Company, organized to exploit the Ohio Val- 
ley, aroused by the rumors of its occupation by 
the Trench, prevailed on the governor of Vir- 
gima, 1732, to send George Washington there, 
with a message to the Trench commander The 
reply he received was the occasion for the 
Trench and Indian War 
The first settlement was not made until 
1774, Harrodsburg, although the region had 
been previously visited by several explorers, 
including a party of hunters, among whom 
were John Finley and Daniel Boone Tor sev- 
eral years the settlers in the territory were 
continually harassed by Indian uprisings In 
J 775 a colonization scheme was inaugurated by 
Richard Henderson, who induced the Cherokee 
Indians to give up a section of land Through 
the efforts of George Rogers Clark, the region, 
then a part of Tmcastle co , Virginia, was made 
Kentucky co 

In 1780 immigration received a great im- 
petus from 300 boats coming down the Ohio 
carrying 3,000 persons Kentucky was divided 
into three counties, and a few years later a 
movement was set on foot aiming toward-sep- 
aration from Virginia and admission to state- 
hood Virginia for a long time refused to con- 
sent to the separation and it was not until 


1789 that the necessarj legislation was en- 
acted On June 4, 1792, Kentucky entered 
the Union 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Kentucky 
at first refused to take sides Governor Ma- 
goffin protested to both the Tederal and the 
Confederate governments against the military 
occupation of any part of the State, and en- 
deavored to have Kentucky named as the 
mediator between North and South His 
wishes were not complied with, however, and 
the elections held m the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1861 gave evidence that not only were 
the people opposed to maintaining a position 
of neutrality, but that they largely sympa- 
thized with the Union cause The first im- 
portant engagement fought m the State was at 
Mill Spring on Jan 19, 1862, between the Con- 
federates under Zolhcoffcr and the Tcdcrals 
under Thomas Another engagement took 
place at Pcrryville on Oct 8, 1862, in which 
the Tederals under Buell won a strategic vic- 
tory over the Confederates under Bragg This 
gave the Tederals possession of the State See 
W P A Writers’ Project, Kentucky (1939) 

Kentucky Resolutions, passed by the 
legislature of Kentucky in 1798 and 1799, were 
directed against the Alien and Sedition Acts 
Similar resolutions were passed by the Virginia 
legislature Consult Warfield’s Kentucky Reso~ 
lulioits of iyp 8 

Kentucky River, formed by the junction 
of three forks at Proctor, Lee co , Kentucky, 
and running m a winding north-westerly 
course of about 230 m to Carrolton, where it 
joins the Ohio Rncr 

Kentucky, University of, a non sectarian 
State institution for both sexes at Lexington, 
Ky , founded in 1865 under the provisions of 
the Momll Act It has a Graduate School, 
Colleges of Arts and Science, Agriculture, En- 
gineering, Law , and Education Sfce Univer- 
sity 

Kenya, extinct volcano, Kenya Colony, 
immediatdy to the s of the Equator It is 
deft at the summitmto two points, Batian and 
Ndion The summit was attained in 1899 by 
Mackinder 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate, British 
crown colony m Central East Africa, on the 
Indian Ocean, extends from the Umba to the 
Juba River, and inland as far as Uganda Its 
total area is 224,960 sq m The interior is a 
vast plateau, gradually rising from the coast to 
between 3,000 and 6,000 ft above the sea The 
chief rivers are the Juba, the Tana, and the 
Sabaki 

The dimate on the coast is tropical, on the 
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plateau a comparatively cool day is suc- 
ceeded by a pleasantly cool night 

Pawpaws, bananas, wheat, corn, and barley 
arc grown here The agricultural products of 
the lowlands arc essentially tropical, and in- 
clude nee, native grams, coffee, cotton, cas- 
sava, and cocoanuts, also cinntmon, pine- 
apples, sugir cane, tobacco, vanilla, simsim, 
nutmegs, limes, citrons, and dates The culti- 
vation of sisal hemp and rubber is being en- 
gaged in on a large scale Ostrich farming is an 
established industry, and sheep raising is prov- 
ing profitable 

The merchantable forest area extends over 
3,600 sq m , yielding rubber, fibres, castor oil, 
Umber, bamboos, olives, and figs Manganese, 
opals, graphite, marble, and limestone have 
been found, and deposits of natron and dia- 
tomite occur m the Rift Valley Gold has been 
discovered in the Masai Rcserv c The popula- 
tion m 1939 was estimated at 3,366,000 The 
whole colony ind protectorate is under the 
control of a governor and commander-in chief, 
with legislaUve and executive councils 

In 1SS6 the region now constituting Kenya 
Colony and Protectorate came under British 
dominion, and the British Past ‘Vfnea Vssocia- 
Uon was formed, and incorporated, 1SS8, as 
the Imperial British East Africa Company 
In 1895 control w is transferred to the Foreign 
Office and m 1905 to the Colonial Office It 
w as known as the East Africa Protectorate In 
1920, by Order m Council the Protectorate, 
except the domains of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
was annexed to the crown Those Zanzibar 
domains form the Kenya Protectorate 

Kenyon, Doris (1898- ), actress, au- 

thor, born in Syracuse, N Y She made her 
debut in 1915 m The Princess Pat and was 
leading lady in The Girl m the Limousine She 
was starred in many motion pictures including 
The Hidden Hand, Thief in Paradise and Up 
the Ladder 

Kenyon College, a Protestant Episcopal 
insUtuUon of higher learning at Gambler, 
Ohio 

Keokuk, city, Iowa, one of the county seats 
of Lee co , on the Mississippi River, at the foot 
of the Dcs Moines Rapids Keokuk is the 
centre of a rich agricultural region, and has a 
considerable trade in agricultural products 
Ihc chief industries arc reworking butter and 
the manufacture of starch, glucose, patent 
medicines, cere ils, flour, lumber, clothing, and 
canned goods There is a large packing estab- 
lishment for poultry, butter and eggs 

The Des Moines Rapids furnish water 
power, and are avoided by a navigable canal 


constructed by the Federal government in 
1877 A concrete dam makes the Mississippi 
navigable for 65 m , p 15,076 
Kephir, the national beverage of the peoples 
of the Caucasus, prepared by the action of a 
peculiar fungus known as ‘kephir grains' on 
cow’s milk Afterward, when kept m closed 
vessels, the changed milk undergoes fermenta- 
tion It is a thickish liquid, similar to kumps, 
refreshing, and veiy sustaining 
Kepler, Johann (1571-1630), German as- 
tronomer, was bom in Wurtemburg His As- 
tronomia No*. a, 1609, contained the laws that 
the planets desenbe ellipses about the sun, 
whose centre is a focus, and that the radius 
vestor of each planet sweeps over equal areas 
m equal times 

He published in 1618-21 an epitome of the 
Copcmican astronomy, and m 16x9 his Har- 
montccs Mundt, Libri V, m which he an- 
nounced his law , that the squares of the plane- 
tary periods arc as the cubes of their distances 
from the sun Kepler wrote also two works on 
optics, the Paralipomcna to Vitellio (1604), 
and D topi nee (1611), recommending m the 
latter the construction of telescopes with two 
convex lenses, Stcrcomelna, which gives him a 
plnce among the founders of the infinitesimal 
calculus, and Dc Cornells (1610-20) treating of 
the great comets of 1607 and 1618 Consult 
Lives by Brewster, Muller, and Gunther 
Koppler, Joseph (1838 94), American cari- 
caturist, was bom in Vienna, Austria He 
came to the United States in 186S, and estab- 
lished a German periodical m St Louis This 
did not prove successful and he removed to 
New York, where in 1877, with Adolph 
Schwarzmann, he began the publication of the 
weekly comic illustrated paper, Puck His 
caricatures, dealing with political and social 
questions of the day, had much influence on 
pubbe opinion 

Kerak, an old town in Transjordan The 
fort, founded by the Crusaders m 1131 and 
captured by Saladm in 1188, is now used as a 
barracks, though partly in ruins 
Kerason, or Kerasund, town, Asia Minor, 
on the Black Sea, has a fortress and two small 
churches dating from Byzantine times, p 
93,000, Greeks, Turks, and a few Armenians 
Keratin, a substance which occurs in the 
outer layers of the epidermis m vertebrates, as 
well as m such structures as the mils, hairs, 
and the scales of reptiles and fishes Chem- 
ically it belongs to the group of the albumin- 
oids 

Keratitis, inflammation of the cornea 
Kerbela, town, south Iraq, w of the 
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Euphrates, near the ruins of Babylon The 
tomb of Hussein, the son of All, is a place of 
pilgrimage for Shiite Mohammedans, who 
also carry their dead there for burial It is a 
prosperous and growing trade centre Dates 
and cereals are exported, and sacred bricks 
and shrouds stamped with verses from the 
Koran arc the chief manufactured products, 
p 65,000 

Kerch (Kertch) , town, seaport, and for- 
tress, Russia, at the eastern extremity of the 
Crimean peninsula on the Strait of Kerch or 
Ycnikalc, which connects the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov, p 35,000 
Kerensky, Alexander Feodorovitch, 
(1881- ), Russian revolutionist He was 

one of the leaders in the resistance to the 
Tsar’s decree dissolving the Duma on March 
12, 1917, and he was Minister of Justice in 
the provisional government after the Revolu- 
tion, one of his first acts in this capacity being 
the release of all political prisoners in Siberia 
He was made Minister of War and led the 
army in the Russian offensive of July, 1917 
On July 20, 1917, he succeeded Prince G E 
Lvoff as Premier, but fled dunng the Bol- 
shevist upheaval Afterwards he travelled 
through Europe, finally establishing an anti- 
Bolshevist newspaper m Pans On a tour in 
the U S , 1928, he lectured on anti-Bolshe- 
Mst propaganda 

Kerguelen Island, or Desolation Is- 
land, an archipelago in the Indian Ocean, 
containing, besides the mam island, about 300 
islets The face is mountainous and glaciated, 
with many cascades and deeply indented 
shores The climate is severe The peculiar 
Kerguelen cabbage is valued by sailors as a 
preventive of scurvy Seals, whales, and fish 
are abundant in the neighboring waters The 
island was discovered in 1772 by a Breton 
sailor, Kerguelen-Tremarec It was annexed 
b> France in 1893 and made a dependency 
of Madagascar in 1924 

Kermadec Islands, group of small vol- 
canic islands m the Pacific Ocean, belonging 
to New Zealand, between 29°ro' and 31 0 
3 °'s lat 

Kerman, or Kirman, province of South- 
ern Iran, with Baluchistan on the e and the 
t>ulf of Oman on the s The Desert of Ker- 
man occupies the n and n c , and the re- 
mainder is mostly barren 

Kermanshah, a province of Northwestern 
Iran There are few roads, and little wheeled 
•rafiic, mules and camels ire used for trans- 
portation Mmonds, gums, raw w ool and silk, 
carpets, opium, are exported , p 425 000 


Kermes, Chermes, an evergreen shrub of 
Palestine and the Mediterranean countries It 
is infested with an insect from which is ob- 
tained a scarlet dye-stuff, now largely super- 
seded by cochineal 

Kermesse, Kirmess, or Kermis, a festi- 
val, usually lasting a week, celebrated in 
parts of Belgium, Holland, and Northern 
France Originally a procession of thanks- 
giving for the founding or restoration of a 
church, it has lost much of its ecclesiastical 
character, and has become a form of carnival 

Kern, Jerome (1885-1945), composer, 
was bom m New York City He studied 
piano under Alexander Lambert and Paolo 
Gahco, and harmony under Dr Austin 
Pierce Among his compositions are Very 
Good, Eddie (1915), Beauty Pnze (1923), 
The Cat and the Fiddle (1932) In 1927 he 
wrote the music for Show Boat, Roberta 
(1934) His song 01 ’ Man River was very 
popular 

Kernahan, Coulson (1858- ), Irish 

critic and writer, was born m Devonshire He 
wrote numerous books, among them being 
Dead Man's Diaiy (1890) , A Woild Without 
a Child (1905) , Fue More Living Poets 
(1928) , A Dog and Hts Master (1932) Some 
of his works have been translated into 18 
languages, also in Braille for the blind 

Kerosene, an illuminating oil distilled 
from petroleum by means of sulphuric acid 
and caustic soda After re-distillation it may 
be divided into two portions ordinary oil, 
burning at about uo° F, and ‘water-white’ 
oil, burning at 150° r Kerosene oil has also 
been distilled from bituminous coal, wood, 
asphaltum, and other mineral hvdrocarbons 
See Petroleum 

Kerr, Philip Henry, Marquess of Loth- 
ian (1882-1940), British ambassador to U S 
He was secretary to Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George during the World War (1914- 
1918) He was very wealthy, holding large 
property interests in England and Scotland 
He became ambassador to U S , Aug 1939, 
succeeding Sir Ronald Lmdsav He was a 
supporter of the 1938 Munich pact 

Kema, a monotv pic genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Rosaceae 

Kerry, maritime countv, province of 
Munster, independent Eire Its coast line is 
broken bv two large peninsulas, bv Dingle 
Bay and Kcnmare River, and bv Tralee, Ban- 
try, and Ballinskelhgs Bavs, and Smerwick, 
Castlemainc, and Yalentia Harbors The sur- 
face is low m the north, but in the mam wild 
and mountainous, and verv picturesque The 
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principal mountain*; arc Macgilhcuctdy ’s Reeks 
with Carrantuohill the highest summit in Ire- 
land, Mangerton and Brindon Lakes in- 
clude the celebrated Killamcy lakes Sulphur, 
amethysts, marble, coal, and slate arc found 
Oats and potatoes form the principal crops, 
and sheep and cattle are numerous, p 149,171 
Kertch, Russia See Kerch 
Kerulen, river, Northeast Mongolia, one of 
the head streams of the Amur, flows mostly 
through the northern outskirts of the Gobi to 
its junction with the Argun or Khular below 
the Dalai-nor or Kulunnor 
Kcsmnrk, ancient town, Hungary, county 
Srcpcs, contains the lokoly Castle, is noted 
for its manufactures of linen 
Kester, Paul (1870-1933), American drama- 
tist, was bom in Delaware, 0 Among the 
plays written by him arc The Countess Rou- 
dtne, Lamar , When Knighthood TFar in Flower, 
Dorothy Vernon of lladdon Hall, Don Quix- 
ote and Lady Deadlock 
Kestrel, a group of species of the genus 
lalco, sometimes erected into a separate genus 
Tinnunculus, and distinguished by the bcll- 
hkc note and the pattern of the plumage 1 hty 
arc widely distributed over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and have even been taken m Massa- 
chusetts In North America, however, the 
species is replaced by the sparrow-hawk and 
similar forms 



Ketch, m its older sense, a stoutly-built 
square rigged, two-masted craft, at one time 
common in the Mediterranean and used es- 
pecially as a bomb-vessel 1 lie term is applied 
at the present day, especially in Europe, to a 
two-masted, fore- ind aft-rigged craft, in which 
the mirzen is considerably shorter than the fore 
mast 

Ketones, a senes of hydrocirbon deriva- 
tives, in which two, either similar or different, 
aklyl’s are united to a carbonyl (CO) group 
Ketones arc prepared by oxidizing secondary 
alcohols, or by heating the calcium salt of a 
fatty acid— acetone being prepared on the 


large scale from calcium acetate in this way 
Ketones are stable compounds that on reduc- 
tion yield secondary alcohols, and unite with 
acid sulphites, to form crystalline derivatives 
They break up on oxidation 

Ketshwyo See Cetywayo 

Kettle Creek, Wilkes co , Georgia, was the 
scene of a small but fierce battle in the Amen- / 
can Revolutionary War Here, on Feb 14, 
1779, Colonel Andrew Pickens, with about 400 
Militia encountered a band of nearly 800 Loy- 
alists from the Carolinas, on their way to join 
the British at Augusta, Ga In the fight which 
ensued Colonel Boyd the leader was defeated 
and killed with 75 men, while Pickens lost only 
38 men 

Kcuper, the uppermost subdivision of the 
Tnassic system of Europe, consists essentially 
of beds of limestone, marls, gypsum, and sand 
stone, and in England attains a thickness of 
2,000 ft 

Kew, suburban metropolitan dist , Surrey, 
England, on the Thames The church on Kew 
Green, built m 1713, contains the mausoleum 
of the first Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
and in the churchyard is the grave of the 
painter Gainsborough The Royal Botanic 
Garden was founded by the dowager Pnnccss 
of Wales in 1759 The area at that time was 
only about eleven acres In 1840 Queen Vic- 
toria resigned the gardens for the public bene- 
fit Since that time immense improvements 
have been effected, and the area now amounts 
to 34s acres The Temperate House, complet- 
ed m 1899, is probably the largest plant-house 
in the world In 1897 Queen Victoria handed 
over Kew Palace and the Queen’s Cottage to 
the nation At Kew Observatory, Richmond, 
chronometers and other scientific instruments 
are tested, p 4,362 

Kewccnawan Series A group of rocks ex- 
posed m the Lake Superior region and com- 
prising sandstones, conglomerates, limestones 
and mterbedded lava flows They are usually 
classed as Prccambnan, though lying at the top 
of this system 

Kewktang Sec Kiukiang 

Key, in music, signifies the scale in which a 
composition is written Key is also a name 
given to the outward termination of the levers 
in key-board instruments, to the levers con- 
trolling valves in certain wind instruments, 
and to the appliance used in tuning pianos and 
harps 

Key See Locks 

Key, in engineering, a general term denoting 
anything that fastens, and frequently a small 
steel bar m the shape of a wedge 
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Key, David McKcndrce (1824-1900), 
American politician and juri't, born in Greene 
co, Tcnn He was a member of the U S 
Senate, 1875-7, postmaster-general mthe cabi- 
net of President Haves, 1877-80, and judge of 
the Eastern District of Tcnnes'ce, 1880 95 
Key, Ellen (Karolina Sofia) (1849-1926), 
Swedish author, vv as born in Sundshoim, Smo- 
land She interested hcr'clf especially m 
vv omen’s w clfarc and progress, and vv as know n 
for her advanced views on that subject 
Key, Francis Scott (1780-1843) , American 
lau-ver and poet, was bom in Trcdcnck co , 
Md While detained on board a British ves- 
sel, during the bombardment of Tort Mc- 
Hcnrv, near Baltimore, 1S14, lie witnessed the 
action celebrated in his song, ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ written the neat morning 
Key Dwellers, thename giv cnbv archTolo- 
gists to an extinct race formcrlv inhabiting the 
islets or keys lying off the coast of Florida 
Keynes, John Maynard (1S83-1946), 
English economist, whose The Economic Con- 
sequences 0/ the Peace (1919) created a sen- 
sation bv its forthright condemnation of the 
penalties imposed upon Gcrmanv at Versailles 
and its caustic pen pictures of the principal 
peace negotiators — Lloy d George, V'llson and 
Clcmcnccau He represented the British 
Treasury at the Peace Conference, but re- 
turned to London to write the book, which 
won a worldwide circulation in a few months 
The work was published at his own expense 
and its success was compared with that of 
Lnclc Tom’s Cabin Keynes’s heterodox eco- 
nomics came into prominence again m the 
great industrial depression which began m 
V929 He believed intelligent planning could 
solve the world's problems He criticized 
England’s banking sy stem and commended the 
Kevv ® ea l monetary policies of President 
Roosevelt Kcvnes favored large capital out- 
ays to combat the depression, declaring Am- 
erica could spend its way back to prosperity 
Keyser, Jakob Rudolf (1803-64), Nor- 
ucgian author, was bom in Christiania In 
1 47 he wrote Nordmcendenes Religions for- 
/fltning , Hcdcndommen, and in 1856-8 pub- 
“shed Den noiske Ktrkes Histone under 
A-otnobcismcn 


I S* yi * rl,n B’ Herman, Count (ll 
I 946), German philosopher After the I 
sian revolution he was deprived of his cstj 
He wrote The Travel Diary of a Pluloso. 
\ t 92 S) , Amcnca Set Tree (1929) 
Keystone State, popular name of P< 
svlvama 


Key West, a city and port of entry, Flonda, 


countv seat of Monroe co , on kc\ West Is- 
land, in the Gulf of Mexico Key West is a 
popular winter and health resort, the average 
winter temperature being 72° Features of in- 
terest include the 13 S Biological and Weather 
Bureau Stations, navv vard, ‘turtle crawls,’ a 
convent, Casa Marina, the Martello Towers, 
and the bunal spot of mam victims of the 
1 fame Sponge fishing is important TheU S 
Navy has a large base here A fresh-water 
supplv was piped from the mainland in 1942 , 

P C2S.000 

Khabarovsk, administrative center of the 
Far East Region of Soviet Russia, m Siberia, 
at the confluence of the \mur and Ussuri 
rivers, is a centre of the fur trade, p 49,316 
Khabur, river, Asia Minor, rises in the 
Karagah Mountains, and flow s 200 m to the s 
through Mesopotamia, to join the Euphrates 
at Kcrkisiah 

Khafra, Cephren, or Saophis, an Egvp- 
tian king of the fourth dv nasty, who built the 
second of the three pyramids, and the small 
temple behind the great Sphinx 

Khaibar, or usuallv Khybcr Pass, defile, 
33 m in length, between Northwest India and 
Afghanistan, through the Safed Koh mountain 
range It forms part of the route between 
Peshawar and Kabul, and at Jamrud, the 
eastern end, is 450 ft wide, at the fort of Ah 
Masjid, qY. m farther on, it is only 40 ft 
wide It is the onlv pass on the northwestern 
frontier practicable for artillcrv, and is con- 
sequently of great strategic importance 
Khairagarh, native state. Central Prov- 
inces, India , is extremely fertile md produces 
vv heat and nee, p 155,471 

Khaki, originally a stout twilled cotton, 
but now made also of wool, and in various 
shades, such as light brow n, olive drab, or 
dust-color It vv as first used bv British troops 
in India in 1848 The olive drab shade was 
adopted by the U S Army in the Spanish- 
Amcrican War, and is still used for the service 
uniform 

Khama (? i 827- i 898) a Christianized Afri- 
can chief, became head of the Bechuanan tribe 
of Bamangwatos in 1872 and ruled his people 
with wisdom and kindness 
Khammurabi, or Hammurabi, a king of 
1 Babylon His reign is variously dated between 
2400 and 2000 b c , and is reputed by some to 
have lasted forty-three and by others fifty -five 
years 

Khandesh, district, Bombay, India 
Khan-Tengri, ot Tengri Khan, or Kar- 
Gol-Bas, m Asia, highest mountain m 
Tian Shan system, e of Issikkul, and s of the 
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IU Rncr Its highest point reaches 23,950 ft 
Kharbm, Rushan for Harbin, railwaj 
centre in Manchuria, on the Sungari, the 
pnncipal tributary of the Amur At Harbm 
the tnns-Sibcrnn mluiv bifurcates, one 
branch going to \ hdivostok, and the other to 
Mukden, Dairen and Port \rthur (with a line 
to Tientsin connected b\ rail with Peiping) 
Harbin is the centre of a rich agricultural and 
gracing district, ind has large mineral fields 
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Foimci Oversea Railway to Key West, Fla, 
replaced, 1940, by Oversea Kish way 


jet undeveloped Founded in 1898, it has 
been well planned and built in modern Euro- 
pean style, with electric tramw avs and lighting 
sjstem Harbm was an important place in 
the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) After the 
battle of Mukden it became the reserve depot 
and the chief base for the Russian armj’, 
p 332,690 (Sec Harbin ) 

Kharkov, prov , Ukraine U S S R , p 2,- 
000, 000 Kharkov, city, cap of prov , p 415,- 
000 

Khartum, town, Egyptian Sudan, situated 
on the tongue of land at the junction of the 
Blue and White Niles The present town dates 
from 1898, when it was rebuilt accoiding to 
plans designed by Lord Kitchener Features of 
mteicst arc the palace of the governor general, 
the military hospital, Gordon Memorial Col- 
lege, and the Church of All Saints, p 31,965 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills See Jaintia 
Hills 

Khatmandu, capital of Nepal, India The 
maharaja’s palace is the chief building, p 
51,000 

Khaya, a genus of tall trees belonging to the 
order Meliaceae, and closelv allied to the 
mahoganv tree 

Khayyam, Omar See Omar Khayyam 

Khazars, an ancient, semi-nomadic people 
of Turco-Fmnish origin, who formed a king- 
dom m Southern Russia, 190-1020 

Khedive, the official title of the hereditarj 
viceroj of Egypt from 1867 to 1914 It was 
discontinued in December, 1914, when Great 
Britain declared a British Protectorate o\cr 
Lgvpt, deposed the Khedn e \bbas Hilmi, and 
conferred the title Sultan of Egy pt upon Hus- 
sein Kamil In 1922 the Sultan y\ as proclaimed 
king Sec EcaPT 

Khelat or Kalat, natiyc state and city, 
Northeastern Baluchistan The state is for the 
most part bairen, and, and sparsely populated 
1 It is the centre of several caravan routes and 
1 has a large domestic trade, p 14,000 

Kherson, a district center in Soyict Russia, 
bordering on the Black Sea, having the Dnie- 
per for its eastern boundary and the Dniester 
for its w estern The soil towards the s is step- 
peland, in the n , where it touches the 'black 
caith* region, it is more fcitile Cattle laising 
is the chief occupation, p 3,447,100 

Kherson, citv, Ukraine, capital of the gov- 
ernment of Kherson , contains an observatory , 
a manne training college, and tw o shipy ards * 
Hie chief industries arc yvool-cleansmg, to- 
bacco manufacturing, milling, and soap mak- 
ing, p 5S.S09 

Khingan, a chain of mountains in Eastern 
Asia, including two ranges — Great Khingan 
and Little Khingan Great Khingan separates 
the Gobi desert plateau from Manchuria 
Little khmgan lies mamlv to the s of the 
Middle Amur, and e of the Great Khingan 
The Little Khmgan proper does not exceed 
3,300 ft, but in the hills that unite the two 
ranges there arc heights of 4,800 ft 

Khios See Chios 

Khiva, a former khanate of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia, now the center of the Khorezma Dis- 
trict of the Uzbeck, Soy ict Russia The chief 
oasis in which the capital, Khuia, is situated 
stretches from the mouth of the 0\us 01 Amu- 
Daria for 200 m along its banks Corn, barlej , * 

lice, millet, cotton, pease, lentils, tobacco, J 
hemp, poppies, and madder arc cultivated and ‘ 
fruit trees abound Tine breeds of horses, 
sheep and camels are laiscd, p 519,' ( 
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Khmers Su Cambodia 
Khot, town, \7crbn1 in, Inn, on tin. 
tndc route between 1 ibriz and Trelurond , p 
•*5 ooo 

Khoi Khoi See Hottentot 
Khojak Pass, a mountain pies it in alti- 
tude of \ coo ft , leading through the klioji 
\mnm range, betw cen the Briti h district of 
Pi'hin, Baluchistan, ind \tglianistan 
Khokand, town, i former cipitil of Tur- 
kestan It was mniwl b\ Russia in 1S76, mil 
now 11 1 district center ind important ate ot 
the Tcrglnm District, ‘me let Russia The chief 
industries ire piper miking, ind the nisinu of 
cotton, win it, net ind lnr!c\ , p 6s, 000 
Kholm, tn Poland, his 1 micmticcnt 
cathednl jnd in incicnt ci<tle , p 5 , t 


Khonds, a pnmitiec people of Kolarnn 
stock who inhibit Bengil ind the cistern 
pirls of the Ccntnl Proeinces of Indn 
Khorassan, the Iirgest proeincc of Inn, 
bordenng on Afghanistan The chief products 
are grim, cotton, «ilk, hemp, tobicco, iro- 
mitic ind medicinal plants, fruits md seine 
Salt, gold, site er md precious stones, especially 
turquoises, occur ind cimcls, horses, ind isscs 
ire raised , p 900,000 

Khotan, now 1 part of Smknng, or ncev 
Dominion of China The district is rich in 
gold md jade , manufactures include silks, car- 
pets, md jade ee ire , n 30,000 


Khotin, or Khocnm, toeen, Ukraine, in 
llc«irtlin, now 1 government of see 
Rus'ii, but 1 pirl of Rumania it one 
time , Mluikd on the s side of tin Dniester 
It is tin sc \t of i fruit ind gram tride, p 

50 OCO 

Khufu See Cheops 

Kliuristnn, or Arabutnn, proeincc of 
'outhwc>tcm Inn, between tin northern tx- 
Iremits of the Persian Gulf md the ttikhtnn 
Mountains Rice, mure, barite, dates, cotton, 
wool md indigo in product d, p 500,000 
KhyberPnss See Khnibar Pat* 
Kiakhtn, town of tile fattner Russian pro- 
einee of I r nudnik ilia in Sibma, now Soviet 
Russia it ts an important trading center, 
espccnlle for tci, p 5000 


Kiang See Ass 

Kinngsi, province, Centnl China, with 
an irci of 69480 sq m The surf ice is 
generally mountainous and is w itcrid be the 
Km md other rie ers Rice, ee heat, silk, cot- 
ton, tea, tobacco, and sugar are produced in 
the valleys, porcelain is mimificturcd in 
large quantities at king-tc-chcn , there is 
much v aluable timbir in the mountains , and 
there ire deposits of coal, coppir ind iron, 
p 24,466,800 

Kiangsu, maritime proeincc, China, lemg 
along the Yellow Sea, with Shantung on the. n 
It is traversed he the Yangtze River and is 
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intersected in every direction by canals, in- 
cluding the best portion of the Grand Canal 
Though desolated by the Taiping rebellion, the 
province is now one of the richest m China 
The soil is alluvial, and produces large quanti- 
ties of nee, wheat, beans, cotton, silk, and 
peaches There are valuable salt deposits and 
coal, plumbago, iron, and marble are found m 
the mountains Extensive cotton mills are m 
operation, p 28,235,864 

Kiangym See Chiangyin 

Kiaochow, or CHiaochou, the name of a 
town, harbor, and district on the southern 
coast of the Shantung Peninsula, China In 
1898, as indemnity fo* - the murder of two Ger- 
man missionaries, the bav and surrounding 
coasts were leased for ninety-nine years to 
Geimanv The town of Kiaochow was itself 
outside the leased territory but within the 
German sphere of influence Early in World 
War I Japan bombarded the fortress of Tsmg- 
tau and forced the Germans to surrender pos- 
session of the protectorate The Peace Treaty 
provided that Germany should renounce in 
favor of Japan all the rights and privileges in 
Kiaochow w'hich she had obtained from China 
in 1898 This provision caused much dissatis- 
faction in China, and the Chinese delegates 
to the Peace Conference refused to sign the 
treaty At the Washington Conference in 1922 
an agreement was reached with Japan whereby 
the leased territory and all pubhc property, for 
which Japan was compensated, was returned to 
rhinn, and the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railroad was 
sold by Japan to China 

Kidderminster, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, England, in Worcestershire, 
near the confluence of the Stour with the 
Severn The manufacture of carpets, intro- 
duced about 1735, is still the staple industry, 
o 27,122 

Kidnaping, the common-law offence of 
wrongfully carrying off and detaining any per- 
son from those entitled to his society or cus- 
tody The offence was formerly punishable 
in the State m which the crime was committed, 
and subject to the laws of that state Pubhc 
opinion, following the kidnaping and death of 
the son of Col Lindbergh, compelled the 
passage of the so-called Lindbergh act, which 
makes kidnaping a federal offence punishable 
»y long terms of imprisonment As a result 
the Federal agencies began to move rapidly 
against this form of crime J Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Div of Investigation, U S 
Dept of Justice, is a conspicuous figure m this 
movement Through the efforts of this de- 
partment, by the end of 1934, 74 persons had 


been convicted, 2 were sentenced to death, 16 
to life impnsonment, and sentences totaling 
1,186 years w r ere given to the rest The Dil- 
hnger gang was broken up and ‘Ma’ Barker 
and her son Fred were trapped and killed in 
their Florida hideout, leaving Alvin Karpis as 
the only major kidnaper not m the hands of 
the 614 Department of Justice Agents Karpis 
was captured in 1936, pleaded guilty and 
sentenced to life imprisonment See Umtfd 
States History 

Kidneys, excretory organs whose function 
is to get nd of mtrogenous waste Among in- 
vertebrates, the commonest form of excretory 
organ is a small coiled tube, communicating, 
primitively at least, with the body cavity in- 
ternally, and also with the exterior In an an- 
nelid — the earthworm — are a senes of such 
tubes, each with its own internal and external 



A, Cortical substance, bb, 
pyramids, c, hilum, d, pelvis, 
e, ureter, r, suprarenal capsule 


apertures Such tubes are known as nephndia 
With regard to the vertebrate kidney, it con- 
sists of a compact mass of small tubules, which 
open externally into a common duct the ure- 
ter, which conveys their products to the ex- 
tenor, m many cases through a urinary blad- 
der In order that they may adequately fulfil 
their function, the tubules are abundantly sup- 
plied with blood-vessels But in the higher 
vertebrates, reptiles, birds, and mammals, the 
tubules are much more complex in structure 
than in lower forms, and development shows 
that they arc not homologous with those con- 
stituting the kidney in lower forms In man, 
the kidneys are two excretory organs situated 
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in the bach part of the abdomen, one on each 
side of the lumbar portion of the spinal column 
Each is somewhat bean shaped, presenting its 
concave border towards the spine The peri- 
toneum covers their anterior aspect In the 
central part of the concave border is a notch 
known as the hilum, through which enter the 
blood-vessels, neracs, and lymphatics, and 
from which arises the ureter or excretory duct 
Over the upper end of each kidney is situated a 
small ductless gland, the supra-renal capsule 
The function of the kidneys is the secretion of 
urine, which consists of water containing urea 
and flic various other waste products that re- 
sult from body metabolism, and arc earned to 
the kidney b> the blood in the renal arteries 
The kidney cells have the power of picking up 
urea and other poisons from the blood and 
passing them into the kidney pelvis, the puri- 
fied blood being returned to the circulation by 
the renal veins The average amount of urine 
secreted in twenty-four hours is fifty ounces, 
containing about 500 grains of urea and a 
similar quantity of other solids When the 
fluids of the body are diminished by free per- 
spiration or by diarrhea, the unne is also di- 
minished in quantity, but may be concentrated 
and high colored from the relatively high pro- 
portion of solids The other solids consist 
chiefly of phosphates, urates, chlorides, sul- 
phates,' oxalates and uric acid, with traces of 
more complex substances 

Kidney Vetch, or Lady’s Finger, a name 
given to plants belonging to the genus An- 
thyllis, of the order Leguminosie 
Kidron, or Cedron, a stream of water, 
Palestine, flowing through the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, then e between Jerusalem and 
Mount of Olives to the Dead Sea 
Kieff See Kiev 

Kieft, Willem (?-i 647), Dutch merchant 
who was director general of New Netherland 
from 1638 to 1647 His administration was 
marked by a disastrous Indian war, 1643-5, 
growing out of Kieft’s attempt to tax the In 
dians along the Hudson, and of the unprovoked 
massacre, 1643, sanctioned by Kieft, of 110 
peaceful mcr Indians who had come to the 
Dutch for protection against the Iroquois 
This penod also saw beginnings of a movement 
to establish a representative system in New 
Nethcrhnd, two representative bodies the 
Twelve Men and the Light Men being chosen 
by the commonalty, 1641 and 1643 respectiv e- 
ly, to advise and cooperate with the director 
Kiekie, a New Zealand shrub, Frcyctnctia 
bankstt, belonging to the order Pandanaceae 


It is a high cl mber, bearing a large quantity of 
edible berries crowded on a spadix 
Kiel, seaport, Prussia, m the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, near the Baltic end of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal The Thaulow Museum, 
the former castle of the dukes of Holstein- 
Gottorp, the provincial museum of antiquities, 
the university, founded in 1665, the Stadt 
Theatre and the Neues Rathaus are the chief 
features of interest Its industries include 
shipbuilding, flour, oil, and saw mills, engineer 
'ing works, and breweries A free harbor was 
opened in 1924 By the Treaty 6f Kiel, i8t4, 
Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, p 272,000 
Kielce, province, Poland, area 9,898 sq m 
The chief minerals are iron, lead, and copper, 
zinc, coal, calamine marble, gypsum clay, 
and sulphur are also found The chief indus- 
tries are potteries, tanneries, tile works, saw- 
mills, flour mills, and manufacture of metal 
objects, p 2,535730 

Kielland, Alexander Lange (1849-1906), 
Norwegian author, was bom m Stavanger He 
first made his reputation with the nautical 
novel, Garman og Worse (1880), which wa« 
followed in rapid succession by others, includ- 
ing Else (188k), Sue (1886), Sankl Hans Fest 
(1887) , and Jacob (1891) 

Kieran, John Francis (1892- ), 

newspaper writer, was educated at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and Fordham 
University , was sports writer and conducted 
columns in New York papers, an expert on 
‘Information Please,’ a radio program 
Kiev, or Kieff, town in the Ukraman Soviet 
Socialist Republic established in 1919 The 
Dnieper borders the town Millet, hemp, flax, 
and tobacco, cherries and plums, melons and 
watermelons are grown The sugar industry 
centres here and distilleries, cloth, candles, 
soap, agricultural implements, and tobacco 
industries, tanneries, iron foundries, brick 
works, and paper mills are important The 
chief minerals are iron, lignite, graphite, 
marble, and granite Features of interest are 
the catacombs of St Anthony, the cathedral 
of St Sophia, the Vladimir Monument, the 
monastery of St Vladimir, Church of Three 
Saints, cathedral of St Andrew, the university, 
catliearal of St. Vladimir, and the museum of 
antiquities, p 846,000 
Kilauea, volcanic crater on the eastern 
slope ot Mauna Loa, m the island of Hawaii 
Although it is only about 16 m from the more 
famous crater of Mauna Loa, the eruptions of 
each have appa ently proceeded from inde 
pendent sources 
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Ktlbowie See Clydebank 
Kildare, count} ot the province of Lein- 
ster, in Ireland The principal rivers arc the 
Liffev, the Bovnc, ana the Rov ll and the 
Grand Canal cross the countv Agriculture is 
the leading mdustrv , p 58,028 
Kilimanjaro, an extinct volcano in Tan- 
ganyika Territory, East Africa 
Kilkenny, inland countv of Leinster, m 
Ireland The country is drained to Water- 
ford harbor by the Barrow, Nore, and Suir 
Agriculture is the chief occupation Dour, 
whiskey, and beer are manufactured Coal is 
mined and black marble is quarried Kilkenny 
is nch in antiquities — cromlechs, raths, ruins 
of ancient castles, and ecclesiastical buildings, 


Killdee, or Kildeer, the common plover, 
widely distributed over North America It is 
about 10 inches m length, grayish brown and 
rusty above, white below, and with two dark 
bands across the breast and around the neck as 
its distinctive mark 

Killer, a small whale or large dolphin, be- 
longing to the genus Orca It sometimes reach- 
es a length of 20 ft , with a back fin rising six 
feet in height It is a savage creature, a swift 
and powerful swimmer with jaws prolonged 
into a beak filled with strong teeth, and it 
voraciously pursues large fish, dolphins, seals, 
and whales of the smaller sort, — even laige 
ones are attacked and killed by packs of killers 
working m concert They are practically 



including the abbey of Jcrpoint, near Thomas- 
town.p 7°,99° 

Kilkenny, town, m County Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, on the Nore, 7 3 m svv of Dublin 
Among the points of interest arc the cathedral 
of St Camcc founded in the 13th century, 
churches of St John and St Marv , both an- 
cient, and two monasteries dating fiom the 
13th centurv Industries include manufac- 
tures of blankets and coaisc woolen and linen 
cloths There are large marble works near the 
town 

Killamey, Lakes of, group of three con- 
nected lakes in County Kerrv , Ireland, 
famous for the beauty of their sccnerj 
The lake is drained to Dingle Bay by the Leane 
or Laune and contains some richly wooded 
islands, including Ross, immortalized by 
Thomas Moore, and Inmsfallcn, containing 
slight vestiges of the abbey m which was com- 
piled the Annals of Inmsfallcn The market 
town of Killamey, 20 m s e of Tralee, is the 
tourist centre for the lakes, p 5,800 


useless, as their blubber contains comparative- 
ly little oil Consult Bcddard’s Book of the 
Wholes 

Killian, St {c 644-697, the apostle of 
Franconia and bishop of Wurzburg m the 7th 
century, was one of the Irish missionaiy- 
monks who Christianized Western and Central 
Europe He converted the Thunngians, but 
was martyred in Wurzburg 

Kilhecrankie, Pass of, a mountain pass m 
Perthshire, Scotland, in the valley of the 
Garry, 3 m sc of Blair Athol At the northern 
end of the pass was the scene of the battle 
fought between the Jacobites under Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse and the Royalists under 
Mackay, on July 27, 1689 
Kilmainham, town, in County Dublin, 
Ireland It is noteworthy as the scene 
of the so-called ‘Kilmamham Treaty of 1882, 
said to have been made between Gladstone 
and Parnell, who was then imprisoned in the 
jail 

Kilmarnock, town Ayrshire, Scotland, on 
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the Irvine and Kilmarnock Waters, is situated 
in one of the richest mineral fields of Scotland 
Its most important industrial establishments 
are engineering shops and foundries, but it 
manufactures, also, tweeds, carpets, boots, 
and shoes The more important institutions 
include the Bums Memorial and the Dick 
Institute, p 38,400 

Kilmer, Joyce (1886 1918), American 
poet, was bom in New Brunswick, N J On 
the outbreak of World War I he enlisted as a 
pnvate in a New York Regiment and w as killed 
in action during the American advance on the 
Mame His death was generally considered to 
have cut short an unusually promising career 


sumed by a kilowatt in an hour This is the 
unit for metering and billing electrical energy 
Kilpatrick, Hugh Judson (1836-81), 
American soldier, was bom near Deckertown, 
N J He served m the Union army through- 
out the Civil War, rising from the rank of first 
lieutenant to that of major-general of volun- 
teers He commanded Sherman’s cavalry 
during the 'March to the Sea’ and through 
South Carolina and North Carolina He was 
U S minister to Chile in 1865-70 and i88x, 
and died at Valparaiso 
Kilpatrick, Old, pansh and village, Scot- 
land, in Dumbartonshire It is said to be the 
birthplace of St Patrick, 387, p 55,668 
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His wife, Aline Kilmer, was also a poet of dis- 
tinction His books include Summer of Love 
(191 1 ), Trees and Other Poems (1913), The 
Circus and Other Essays (1916) 

Kiln Sec Cement, Lime, Pottery 
Kilo, properly a prefix used in the metric 
system to denote one thousand — as kilogram, 
1,000 grams, kilometre, r,ooo metres It is 
used alone as an abbreviation for kilogram — as 
ro kilos for ro kilograms See Metric Sys- 
tem 

Kilogram See Metric System 
Kilowatt, a unit of measurement of elec- 
trical power Its significance is r,ooo watts, 
and it is equivalent to 1 3406 horsepower 
Kilowatt-hour, a common unit of meas 
urement of electrical energj , is the energy con- 


Kilt, that part of the Scottish Highlanders, 
national dress which envelops the body from 
waist to knee — known to them as the phihbeg 
Kilung See Kelung 
Kilwa-Kivinje, seaport, Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory, formerly German Bast Africa, exports 
rubber and timber During World War I it 
was occupied by the British and became the 
headquarters of one of the British armies in 
East Africa 

Kimberley, chief town and diamond-min- 
ing centre of Cape of Good Hope, Union of 
South Africa, located on the mland desert 
plateau at an elevation of 4,050 ft , p 39,702 
In 1867 an ostrich hunter, named O’Reilly, 
obtained from a Dutch farmer some diamonds 
which had been found by children on the banks 
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of the Vaal Two years later the 'Star of 
South Africa’, valued at $100,000, was dug 
out of the wall of a mud hut at Du Toit’s Pan, 
and within four years ten thousand diggers 
were working in the wet or alluvial diggings 
along the banks of the river Finally, the ma- 
trix of the diamonds w as discovered in pipes 
or funnels of unknown depth — probably the 
craters of ancient volcanoes On Oct 1 5, 1 895, 
Kimberley was besieged by the Boers, and was 
not relieved until Feb 16, 1900 

Kimberley, gold field, Kimberley district, 
West Australia The first discovery of gold m 
Western Australia was made in this district m 
1882, and 111 1886 what was known as the Kim- 
berley gold field was proclaimed and reserved 
for gold mining 

Kimberley, John Wodehouse, First Earl 
of (1826-1902), British statesman, was born in 
London In 185a lie entered public life os 
undcr-sccretaiy of state for foreign affairs, in 
1856-8 was British ambassador to St Peters- 
burg, became lord-hcutcnant of Ireland, 1864- 
66, served m the Gladstone cabinet as lord 
pnvy seal, 1868-70, was made secretary of 
state for the colonics, 1870-4, 1880-2, and sec- 
retary of state for India, 1882-86, 1892-94 

Kimpolung, Roumama See Cnmpu- 
Lung 

Kin, Next of, the nearest relatives of a de- 
ceased person, no distinction being made be- 
tween whole and half blood The relationship 
is reckoned by degrees — parent and child ire 
one degree, grandparents and brothers and 
sisters are two degrees, une'es or aunts three 
degrees, and first cousins four degrees Canon 
law reckons the degree of kinship between col- 
laterals by counting the number of genera- 
tions between the person farthest removed 
from the common ancestor and that ancestor 
thus, first cousins are in the second degree, a 
great-uncle m the third degree 

Kinabalu, Mount See Borneo 

Kincardineshire, or The Mearns, mau- 
tunc county, Scotland, on the e coast, be- 
tween Aberdeenshire and Forfnishtre The 
county is watered by tlic Dee, North Fsk, and 
Bervic Oats, barley, and whe it ire the prin- 
cipal crops, while on the coast there is 1 fishing 
industry, p 4 L °°7 

Kinchinjunga See Kanchanjanga 

Kindergarten, a ‘play school’ for children 
between the ages of three and seven, in which 
the aim is to develop the child s imtiativ e and 
cfliacncy through training in self-activity, by 
means of selected playthings (gifts), occupa- 
tions (manual work), games, and stories The 
term was originally applied by Friedrich 


Froebcl to a play school established by him m 
Blankenburg, Germany, 1837 In Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States the Froe- 
bcl kindergarten has been widely adopted, 
while m manj of the larger cities of these coun- 
tries it has been made an integral part of the 
public school course The first kindergarten 
in America was that of bliss Caroline Louise 
Fnnkenburg, established m Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1858 The pioneers of the movement, how- 
ever, were Dr Henry Barnard and Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody The first kindergarten m con- 
nection with the public schools was opened in 
Boston m 1870, but St Louis was foremost in 
adapting the Froebel system as an organic part 
of the public school course In that city Miss 
Susan Blow established, 1873, a kindergarten 
training school whose influence has extended 
throughout the country In recent years 
kindergarten methods have become more md 
more an integral part of the educational sys 
tern of the American schools In the course of 
its adaptation to the public school system, the 
kindergarten became to some extent formal- 
ized In recent years a ‘liberal’ school, includ- 
ing many influential educators, lias ansen 
which would adapt kindergarten methods and 
materials to modem conditions, while doing 
away with this formalism The kindergarten 
has been influential m the adoption of nature 
study, music, and manual training in graded 
schools Consult Hughes’ Froebd’s Educa- 
tional Law, Montesson’s The Montesson 
Method (Eng trans by Anne E George, 1912), 
Gcsell’s The Pre-school Child (1923), Girrison’s 
Permanent Plav Material For I omit; Chil- 
dren (1926), and Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, Experimental Studies in Kinder- 
garten Education (Vol XV , No I ) 

Kinemacolor The ‘natural color,’ moving 
pictures which have so greatl} extended the 
attractiveness and scope of the cinematograph 
arc obtained and projected watli apparatus of 
the usual type modified in some very important 
details Hie film used is sensitive to all colors 
of the spectrum The exposure mechanism of 
the camera exposes the film thirty-two times a 
second by means of 1 revolving shutter, part 
of which passes only red and part onK grtui 
rvys The developed strip consists of a string 
of negitives of the ordinaiy black-and-wlnte 
clnracter, but alternately differing m densitj 
in different parts The positive printed off of 
course, reverses the density v alucs in c idi case 
The projecting apparatus has an interrupting 
shutter to obscure the lens during the changing 
period between pictures, and revolving once 
for every exposure Instead of being opaque, 
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it is of a dark violet translucent material 
Between interrupter and lens is a second and 
circular shutter, with blue-green and red 
sectors separated by two smaller open sectors 
This revolves once for every two exposures, 
the opemngs coming opposite the lens when the 
interrupter is in line with one or the other of 
them Thus during each change period vio'et 
light reaches the sheet to supply the third 
primary color 

The film is put ‘in step’ with the circular 
shutter Owing to the 'persistence of vision,’ 
objects of intermediate color are represented as 
such, since their images appear in red and green 
duly proportioned, and altematmg so rapidly 
as to be blended by the eye mto the corre- 
sponding composite color See Moving Pic- 
turfs 

Kinematics, a preliminary department of 
dynamics, m which the geometrical properties 
of motion are considered independent of the 
mass of the moving matter, or of the forces as- 
sociated with the motion It is, in fact, an ex- 
tension of geometry m which the element of 
time is introduced Displacement, linear or 
angular, is a purely geometrical conception 
When, however, we introduce the notion of 
time we pass to velocity, linear or angular, and 
the question becomes a kmematical one 
See Vortex Consult Kennedy’s Kine- 
matics of Machinery, M’Gregor’s Kinematics , 
Zweit’s Kinematics 

Kinetics, the branch of applied mathe- 
matics which treats of the motions of material 
configurations — or, to speak more logically 
of the motions of masses The general division 
of the subject is discussed under Dynamics 
The first to formulate a complete theory of 
kinetics was Newton Apart from the far- 
reaching problems of attraction, the most im- 
portant lines of development of kinetics are 
the investigation of vibratory and wave mo- 
tion m systems of connected particles, and the 
discussion of the properties of crowds of small, 
quick-moving particles practically free from 
one another Consult Gross’ Kinematics and 
Kinetics, Ziwet’s Kinetics 
Kuvetophone a combination of the cine- 
matograph, and the phonograph, perfected by 
Thomas A Edison, by which the motion pic- 
tures of the former arc reproduced in harmony 
with their natural sounds, as recorded by the 
latter Iywas the forerunner of the present 
day talking picture apparatus See Cine- 
MVTOGRAVH, PHONOGRAPH 

Kmetoscope See Cinematograph 
Kmg, a title expressing the rulerslup of a 
male sovereign In early times it was usually 


bestowed upon the chief warrior of a tribe, 
and conferred despotic power over the lives 
and property of his subjects 

King, Albeit Freeman Afncanus 
(1841-1914), Amer physician, born in Eng- 
land He presented the idea of the communi- 
cation of malaria by mosquitoes, which in. 
1899 gamed scientific recognition Besides 
current papers m magazines, Dr King pre- 
pared A Manual oj Obstetrics (1882) which 
went through numerous editions 

King, Basil (1859-1928), American au- 
thor, was born in Charlottetown, Canada 
;He wrote The Conquest of Fear, Faith and 
Success 

King, Clarence (1842-1901), American 
geologist, was born in Newport, R I From 
1867 to 1872 he was in charge of what was 
known as the Geological Survey of the For- 
tieth Parallel — the survey of a belt of territory, 
between the meridians 104° and 120° w — and 
from 1879 to 1881 he was the first director of 
U S Geological Survey, published System- 
atic Geology (1878), and 'The Age of the 
Earth,’ in the Am Jour of Science (1893) 

King, Ernest J„ (1878- ), American 

admiral, was bom m Lorain, Ohio, educated 
at Annapolis, served m Spamsh-Amencan 
War and World War I In World War II he 
became Commander-in-Chief of Naval 
Operations (1941-45) , Fleet Admiral, 1944, 
retired and awarded the gold star, 1945 

King, Henry Churchill (1858-1934), col- 
lege president, was born in Hillsdale, Mich 
Bcginnmg as a tutor of Latin and mathe- 
matics at Oberlin College, he was subsequently 
professor of philosophy, and dean of the col- 
lege, becoming its president in 1902 He pub- 
lished Reconstruction in Theologv (1901) , 
Theology and the Social Consciousness 
(1902) , Religion as Life (1913) , The Wav to 
Life (1918), Tor a New America in a New 
World (1919) 

King, John AIsop (1788-1867), American 
political leader, was born in New York Citv 
He w as secretary of the U S legation at Lon- 
don, 1825-6, serving as charge d’affaires for 
two months in 1826, and was a Whig repre- 
sentative in Congress, 1849-51 He took part 
in the organization of the Republican party m 
N Y , was governor of the State, 1857-9 

King, Rufus (1755-1827), American politi- 
cal leader, was born in Scarborough, Me He 
was an influential member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, and in the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, of which he was a mem- 
ber did much to bnng about the ratification by 
that bodv of the Federal Constitution He re- 
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moved to New )ork 1 7^s wx« a Iidcnh-t 
mm'w from tint Mate to tin V S innate 
i7i<o Qh a*.d 1M5 25 tiw l S min«ter to 
Gtx.it llntain *'&.< 1803 >nd 1825-6, -mi w-s 
the I vdinKl conoid itt tor v-ce pre-ukat tn 
m i bo; and t^oS Consult Lie i • „ Cw 
sp~i J n v 01 K t it A' • c tn sit volumes 
b> C R king 

Kinf, Million* L\on Mickentir (1874- 
), Canadian st-'tjm'n ,v-« , uom in IUr- 
hn, On in > \t*er evperinci in ioir- 
nah«m he entered the civ 1 service lucimc 
Peputj -Minister ol 1 ibir in the Du. .union 
Government tiw toeo to toob ind iir»t Do 
n.imon Minister of 1 ilvir from toco to ton 
He ten- attervnrd- tor sivc—1 vein- -dvi-e 1- 
on indu-tri il rehttons to the R<xk< teller 1 oun- 
ditio In >-uccetded Mr Willnd 1 aunc' -» 
lender oi the Liber-1 partv tn loin nod 
-trved ’s prum Minister irom ro-i to ip e 
except lor i tew months m to. 6 He icmr 
becime Prune Minister in ro,s 

King, William Rufus (1750-1853), \mcr- 
ican politic d le ider thirteenth xicc president 
of the Tinted St ites, was bom in Sampson co , 
X C , He was seeretan of the U S ligation 
first in ti e kingdom of Naples and afterwards 
m Russ’ a, 1S10-1S, was L S minister to 
Tranee, tS44.fi, and airun served m the V S 
Sen ite, 184(1-53, of wh.ch he was president 
pro tempore in 1850 2 IK was nominated as 
v ice president on the tieket with i-nnklut 
Pierce and w-s elected but his health failing 
lie went to Havana Cuba, where bv special 
act of Congress he was -lion id to lake the 
oath ot oiiicc March tS53 Soon after his 
return, however, he died at his home near 
Cahaba Ua 

Kingbird, one of tlic larger of tlic tv rant 
fb, catchers, vcr\ numerous and familiar 
throughout most of North \menca It is 
blackish above and white below watli a con- 
spicuouslv w lute-cdgcd tul, and an erectile 
crest having a flame-colored center 

King-crab, or Horseshoe Crab, an in- 
teresting marine arthropod whose exact zo- 
ological position is not quite certain but which 
is usuallj placed in the order Xipliosura tlic 
other members of which are extinct There 
are live species, which live m shallow water on 
both sides of the Pacific Ocean, and off the 
eastern coast of \mcnca The king-crab i> 
probablv related to the arachnids, there are 
several fossil representatives m Tcrtiarx and 
Sccondarj rocks, and such Pilxo-oic fomis ,as 
Bclinunis arc probabh also akm to it I ess 
doselj connected are the fossil cur^’ptcnds 
and tnlobltcs 


King, Daughters of the, - dtvot’onil 
guild few- women ,n the Proti-t'n* Tpi-copal 
Cl urd. founded m r ? 8q Its objects arc the 
spread ot the Christian religion among vourg 
women, and the strmgtiiermg of pansh lne 
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Kingfisher, tne nan.u pun to a large 
group of bmi> belonging to tbe fam’K \lcedmi- 
dx riitre -re fullv two hundred spheres and 
sub spec es all remarKib’e tor thiir bnlliant 
coloring Ingimnl urn -re of nexhum s^e, 
with compact bodies, shore legs short but 
powerful wi-ge large hi id' and long «tout 
bill* 1 he tcet are am-odac vli Uie fourth toe 
bung united to the tbird for more tl-n halt 
its length and tin sexond united to the thud at 
its ba^e 1 he color is u-uallv bluish or grctr 
i-h lbove and chistnut or red vanegated with 
black and white, lx low The majority of thi 
kingtisners live ie\r the water, son e ftea pnn- 
cipallv upon n-h which thev capture ahvx 
while others subsist upon injects, reptiles 
crustaceans and oceasionallv small birds 

King George’s War, a war in Amcr.ca 
(1744-8) between Tnglmd and her \mencan 
colonies on one side and Trance and her Ameri- 
can colonic- on tlic other, m re vlitv a part of 
the \\ ar oi tlic \ustnan Succession The n ost 
important e\ ent of the war was tl c capture ot 
Louisbutg 1745 bv New Engl ind and ch’eflv 
Mass troops Tne place was, however, re- 
stored to Trance bv the treatv ot \ixla- 
Chapclle, 174S The war was marked bv tie 
usual border fighting m which Indians took 
cr rt and was the next to the last of the senes of 
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The Bntish, after a gallant resistance, were 
defeated and compelled to surrender 
King-Snake, the name of several N Amer- 
ican harmless colubrine serpents, due to the 
belief, largely justified, that they seize and de- 
vour rattlesnakes and copperheads The term 
is in special use in the South for the widely 
distributed mottled snake known in the North 
as the milk or house snake The cham-snakes 
of the genus Ophiobolus are sometimes called 
king-snakes 

Kingston, city, capital of Jamaica and 
largest city of the British West Indies, is situ- 
ated on the south side of the island Its har- 
bor admits the largest vessels Four m s w is 
the naval station of Port Royal, the head- 
quarters of the Bntish naval forces in the West 
Indies Old Port Royal, once the most flour- 
ishing English city of the New World, stood 
near the present naval station In 1693 it was 
destroyed by a ternble earthquake 
On Jan 14, 1907, an earthquake destroyed 
practically all of the business portion of the 
city, and severely damaged the adjacent sec 
tions Nearly all of the pnncipal buildings 
collapsed, and most of the water front struc- 
tures were demolished, and fire added to the 
destruction Since that time the city has been 
to a large extent rebuilt, p 67,219 

Kingston, city, Ontario, Can , county seat 
of Frontenac co , is situated at the northeastern 
extremity of Lake Ontario, at the junction with 
the latter of the Rideau Canal system It is 
strongly fortified and is an important port for 
the shipment of grain It has a large dry dock, 
and its shipbuilding and boat interests are 
among the most extensive in Canada On its 
site m 1673 an important Trench fort was built 
by Frontenac, who gave it his name It came 
into the possession of the Bntish in 1762, and 
after the Revolutionary War the name was 
changed to Kingston It was the capital of 
Canada dunng 1841-44, P «, 753 
Kingston, city, New York, county seat of 
Ulster co , is picturesquely situated on the 
west shore of the Hudson RivCr A notable 
public building is the ‘Senate House,’ where 
the first sessions of the State legislature were 
held Kingston, at first named Esopus, was 
settled in 1652 by the Dutch It came into the 
possession of the Bntish m 1664, and was given 
its present name five years later It was in- 
corporated as a city in 1872, P 28 sSq 

Kingston-upon-Thames, municipal bor- 
ough, England, in Surrey The old royal chap- 
el, in which several of the Saxon kings were 
crowned, fell m 173°, but the coronation stone 
is preserved opposite the Court House The 


last encounter in the Civil War took place here 
m 1648, when Lord Francis Vilhers was shin, 
P 39 , 484 ' 

Kingstown, now Dun Laoghairc, town, 
Ireland, m County Dublin, 6 m s e of Dublin 
The harbor, one of the finest m the United 
Kingdom, is protected by piers, enclosing an 
area of 250 acres, p 18,000 

Kingstown, seaport, St Vincent, West 
Indies, is beautifully situated at the head of a 
picturesque bay on the southwest coast, p 
5,000 

Kmgsway, the name of a thoroughfare in 
London which runs from a point on the south- 
ern side of High Holbom, opposite Southamp 
ton Row, in .an almost straight line to Ald- 
wych, the crescent which sweeps behind the 
Strand frontage from Wellington Street to 
near the Law Courts 

Kingtechen, town, China, m the prov- 
ince of Kiangsi, on the Peiho River, 86 m sc 
of Kiukiang The city is entirely given over 
to the pottery industry Estimated population 
about 300,000 

King William’s War, a wrar (1689-97) in 
America between the English and the French 
and their Indian allies, in reality a part of the 
War of the League of Augsburg On the 
French side the war was vigorously conducted 
by Count Frontenac, Governor of Canada, 
who in the winter of 1690 sent three expedi- 
tions against the New York, New Hampshire, 
and Maine frontiers, an English fleet under Sir 
William Phipps sailed up the St I awrcncc in 
order to Capture Quebec, whose fortifications, 
however, proved too strong for the assailants 
(1690), and there were the usual sanguinary 
border conflicts, in which both sides were as 
sisted by the Indians The war was terminated 
by the treaty of Ryswick Consult Parkman’s 
Frontenac and New France under Louts XIV 
(1877), Drake's Border Wars of New England, 
commonly called King William’s and Queen 
Anne's Wars 

Kinkajou, ( Cercoleptcs Caudivolonlus), a 
small South American carnivore, related to the 
raccoons, but with a long prehensile tail 

Kinkel, Johann Gottfried (1815-82), 
German poet, was born in Obcrkassel, near 
Bonn He studied at Bonn Univcrsitv, where 
he became (1846) professor of poetry and art 
He published (1846) a remarkably popuhr 
epic OVo dcr Schuts For the part he took in the 
revolution of Baden (1849) he was arrested by 
the Prussians and imprisoned at Spandau, but 
with the aid of Carl Schurz escaped to Lng 
land (1850), and later became a professor at 
Ztlnch Of several works his best were Vosotn 
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; ir kunstgcsclncl tc (1876), and Pt'rr Paul 
Ruber s (1874) 

Kino, 1 red c\uchtc obtained bv incision 
from Uie stem of Pten carp is narsupiim, 1 
trojnril tree of the order Legummosa. Kino 
is largely used is an astringent, ind il-ointhc 
nnmificture of ml nines 

Kinross-shire, mhnd counts of Scotland, 
lietwien Perthshire and I ife<hire with an area 
of 87 sq m It is m opt n plain, surrounded b\ 
lulls \ large percentage of it is cultix ated, and 
much of it is adapted for c ittle-rc innp The 
chiet lot n is Kinro's, p 7,454 
Kmtj re, or Cnntire, peninsular district 
Argxllshirc, ‘Scotland, 42 m lone, and from 4 to 
11 m broad It is connected with the main 
land by the isthmus of T lrliet I lie chief in- 
dustries are tishim,, farming, and stone»-qu ir- 
rving riieMuu 01 krvrvru, xpromontnrv, 
at the soutlieni end of kmty re, is only i^m 
from tlic Insli coast 

Kinzte, John (1763 1828), American pio 
neer, 1 as born in Quebec, Canada The trad- 
ins; post on kale Miclugin that he cstab 
lishcd in 1804 w is located on tht present site of 
Chicago lie founded other posts in the West, 
but returned to Chicago, where lie died Con- 
sult kinric’s II a ibtti , or tie rarh Days lit tie 
A orth Lest (1856) 

Kioto, Kyoto, or Saikyo, citj, Japan, in 
the province of A am isluro, Hondo Island, 30 
m n e of (kal a It is situated on the kamo 
yiwa River, whieh divides it into two unequal 
parts 1 he city is one of the most interesting 
and picturesque of the cities of Jnp in It has 
manv magnificent temples, monuments and 
parks, and the streets are for the most put 
broad and clean I catures of interest arc Uie 
Imperial Palicc, the Imperial University, and 
the Daibutsu, or Greit Iiuddha The leading 
industries arc the making of damascene ware, 
pottery, faience, embroideries, sill weaving 
and dyeing, p 1,177.000 

Kioto was founded in 793 by kuwamma and 
was the capital of Japan from that date until 
1868, when the court was removed to lokyo 

K.owns, North Amencin Indians, whose 
origin d home appe us to have been about the 
headwaters of the Platte River Driven thence 
by the Chey ennes and Arapahoes, they occu 
pied extensive tracts on the upper Arkansas, 
and here formed a permanent alliance with the 
neighboring Comanchcs By the Medicine 
Creek treaty of 1867 both nations surrendered 
their hunting grounds, and were removed to 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita Reserva- 
tion Oklahoma 

Kinchncks, Mongolian tnbe which about 


the year 1240 were settled in Russia between 
the rivers Don ind Ural Their leader wis 
Ilatu, a son of Jcnghw khan, who lived Ins 
golden tent neir the \olga, from which the 
kipcliacks derived their name of the ‘Golden 
Horde ’ Under Batu's son, the tribe tool 
Cracow, and idoptmg Tslam, became allies of 
Const intmoplc and Tgvpt Their pox er 
dwindled in the rjtli century, ilthougli tin 
*\\ hite I lorde’ or I astern kipcliacl s continue d 
to flourish, ind captured Moscow in 1383 
I hey were t ntirelv routed by Timur (T imtr- 
lanc) 111 1 jQs, ind in the 16th century tlci 
power cime to an end 
Kipling, Rudyara (1863-19,6), Lnclisl 
nov clixt and poet, w as born in Bomb iv , India, 
Dec 30, 1863 In 188. he went to I ihore is 
sub editor of the Ci tl and Uihtars Gazette, 
where he re mulled until tSqq During these 


‘ > 



Rudyard Kipling 


years he wrote the stones afterwards pub 
lishcd in volume form as Plain Talcs from the 
Hills, Soldiers 7 hrec, The Slor\ of the Gadsbys, 
fit Black and White, Under the Deodars, Wee 
Willie II mkic, and Jhe Phantom ' Ricksha a, 
and a volume of verses entitled Departmental 
Ditties Before rcturrong to Lnghnd at the 
close of 1889 he made a tour in China, Japan, 
and America, and it was not long after his re 
turn that he pub' shed his first long novel, The 
Right that Tailed (1891) The next six years 
were spent partly in Tngland and partly in 
travel in America, South Africa, Austrahi, 
and New Zealand In the course of them I10 
marned (1892) Caroline Starr Balcsticr with 
j whose brother, Wolcot BalcsUcr, he collaborat- 
ed m a novel called The Natdahka (1893) Ills 
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other publications during this penod were das Sonnenspektrum (1962) was translated into 
Life’s Handicap (1891), Barrack-room Ballads English 

(1892), Many Inventions (1893), The Jungle Kirghiz, or Kirghiz-Kazaks, a people of 
Book (1894), The Second Jungle Book (1895) Turkish blood, with a strong Mongol element, 
Shortly after his return to England in 1S96, he spread over West Central Asia They are di- 
publishcd a volume of poems, The Seven Seas vided into two mam groups — Kirghiz-Kazaks 
In 1897 he was specially elected to membership Kara-Kxrghiz The former inhabit the steppes 
of the Atkenaium Club and in 1907 he re- of the Russian provinces of Ural, Turgai, Syr 
ceived the Nobel Prize for literature In 1922 Dana, Ahmohnsh, Semipalatmsh, and Semi- 
he was appointed Rector of the University of ryeckensk They number about 2,747,000 and 
St Andrews There has seldom been m the arc a nomadic and patriarchal people The 
history of English literature a wnter who has Kara-Kirghiz, or Black Kirghiz, are found in 
shown himself possessed of gifts so varied His the basin of Issik-kul, in the Syr Daria prov- 
later work is, by most critics, considered in- inCc, m Fergana, on the Pamir plateau, in 
fenor to that of his earlier years Besides the Kulja, and in East Turkestan They are e=ti- 
works already mentioned his publications in- mated at about 340,000 



Gate o f Chton-Jn, one of the most famous Temples in Kioto 


dude The DaVs Work (1898), Stalky and Co Kirin, or Ginn, a central province of Man- 
(1899), Kim (1901), Just-So Stones (1902), diuria, with Korea and the province of Shmg- 
The Five Nations (1903), Traffics and Dis- king on the s , area, 105 ooosq m It is wdl 
eocenes (1904), Puck of Pool’s nd! (1006), watered and fertile, and produces pulse, millet 
Actions and Reactions (1909), Rewards and maize, wheat, barley, potatoes, and the poppy 
Fames (19x0), A History of England (with C Kirm is the capital, p 5,350,000 
R L Fletcher 1911), The New Armies m Kirjnth-jearim, a town on the northern 
Training (1914), France at War (1015), border of Judah, Palestine, where the ark re- 
Friugcs of the Fled (1915), Sea Warfare (1916), mained for some years It was near Beth- 
The Years Between (19x8), Inclusive Verse shemesh and e of the 'camp’ or ‘plain’ of Dan 
, (1019) The Irish Guards 111 the Great IT ar Kirkbnde, Thomas Story (1809 83), 

(1023)’ Limits and Renewals (1931) etc -Ymcncan physician, was bom in Momsvillc, 

Kirchoff, Gustav Robert (1824-87), Ger- Pa , of Quaker descent He was supenntend- 
man physicist, was bom at Komgsberg In ent of the- Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
1859-60 his researches on radiation led him to sane, in Philadelphia, from 1840 until his 
the definitive establishment of the science of death, and gamed a wide reputation as an ex- 
spectrum analysis His Untersuchungen uber pert in the treatment of the insane, being the 
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first to insist on separate buildings for toe sexes 
in pvy ehopathic institutions He published 
Tic Construction , Org intention, aid Ccicra! 
\fan i i;cn ei ' of Hospitals for tl e h sane (1S54) 
Kirkcaldy , seaport nul town, Scotland, on 
the southeastern coast of I lfcshirc, 10 m n of 
rd1nbu17.il T he High Street is nlwut four m 
long, lienee the dinxation of 'the ling toon o' 
Ktrcaldx ’ \ihm Smith, nuthor of 7 /r 11 ealth 
of Valttns, mis i nitixe, and here Thomas 
Carle lc and I (heard Imng were school mas 
ters for some sears, p 43,874 
Kirkcaldy, or Kirkaldy, Sir William, of 
Grange (d 1573) Scottish soldier, who in 1546 
took charge of the arrangements for the is 
sassination of Cardinal Heaton With Moray 
he took up arms against the Damlcy mamage 
in 1563, and if ter the f ulurc to rouse the coun- 
try against it fled to T ngland Returning w ith 
Mom after Rirrios a«s tssmation, he sup 
ported the Protestant lords igainst the queen 
on her mamage to Iiothw ell It ms to him she 
surrendered at Carbeny, and it was mainly 
Diving to his masterly generalship tli it she was 
defeated at Langside He was on \ugust 3, 
executed at the Cross of rdinburgh See 
Grant’s Men 0 rs and Ad tidtires of Sir William 
Ktrlcald y of 0 ratine (iSjo), and Rarbe's KirL 
cald\ of Granec (1 amous Scots Senes ) 

Kirkcudbrightshire, or the St civ or try of 
Kirkcudbright, maritime co , Scot' ind, skirt- 
ing the n short of the Solway 1 irth for «omc 
50 m Tile coast is irregular and rotky , and 
contains numerous cases, in former times the 
storehouses of smugglers («ee Gu\ Waiiiienng) 
Only 33 per cent of the area is under cullis a 
tion, the grassy uplands being more suited to 
the rcanng of sheep ind G illoyyay c ittle I he 
chief town is Kiri cudbnglit \rta, 989 sq m , 
P 3 °, 34 i 

Kirkdale Cave, limestone caytm, N Rid- 
ing, Yorl shire, rngland, owes its fame to the 
discoxcry, in 1S21, of fossil remains of mam 
mals noyy extinct in Great Britain 

Kirke, Sir David (1596 1G5G), I nghsh ad 
yenturcr, yyho effected tlie first Lnghsh con- 
quest of Canada, born at Dieppe, Trance In 
1629, "ar having broken out (1628) betyvecn 
England and I ranee, he and Ins two brothers, 
in command of a small fleet fitted out by his 
father for the conquest of Canad 1, forced the 
surrender of Quebec, then under Champlain, 
the stronghold, hoyycycr, yvas soon returned by 
Charles I to T ranee Sec Henry Kiri e. The 
Ttrsl Lngltsh Conquest of Canada (1871) 
Kirke, Percy (?i 64G 91), Lnghsh soldier, 
colonel of ‘Kirke’s Lambs,’ served under Mon- 


mouth, md yvas appointed to command at 
1 mgier (ibSo) Ihe regimental symbol, 'the 
Pischal Lamb,’ pnnided the aboye me! name 
for Ins men, yyho, after Sedgemoor and Mon- 
mouth’s defeat (1683) became a synonym for 
ferocity bee tuse of the tre itmcnt of the rebels 
Kirke helped W 1II1 im m against James, and 
raised the siege of Derry 

Kirkland, Samuel (1741-1S08), American 
missionary and educator lie worked among 
the Indians m the neighborhood of Oneida, 
X \ , for the greater part of his life He seas 
ible during the Rcy olulion to secure the neu- 
trality of the Oncidi Indians, and after the 
yvar labored for the cixihzation of the Indians 
generally II imilton Oneida College, now 
H imilton College, yyas founded by him in 1793 
Kirkaville, city, Vdair co , Mo Lxtcnsiye 
bituminous eoal mines are in the y minty' 
KirlsyiUe is the chief centre of osteopathy in 
th U b and the seat of the American School 
of Osteopathy and nn osteopathic hospital It 
was settled ibout 182S and incorporated as a 
city in 1892, p io,oSo 
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Kirkwood, Daniel (1814 93), \mcncan as- 
tronomer, yvas born m Maryland He pub- 
lished (1867 88) Comets and Meteors, and The 
Asteroids He anticipated, in 1861, the rela- 
tionship between comets and meteors estab- 
lished in 1866, criticised effectively I aplace’s 
nebular hypothesis, and explained the lacunae 
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n the distribution, of asteroidal orbits, and in 
Saturn’s nng system, by the commensurability 
of the periods of the missing bodies with those 
respectively of Jupiter’s and Saturn’s satellites 
Kirkwood, Samuel Jordan (1813-94), 
American political leader, the ‘war governor’ of 
loWa, Lorn m Harford co , Md He was elected 
to the Iowa senate (1856), was governor of 
Iowa (1860-4 and 1876-7, vigorously support- 
ing President Lincoln dunng the Civil War, 
was a Republican member of the U S Senate 
(1866-7 and 1877-81), and was secretary of the 
interior under Presidents Garfield and Arthur 
(1881-2) 

Kirmnnshah Sec Kermanshah 
Kirschwasscr, a cordial prepared from both 
the fruit pulp and the stones of ripe cherries 
Kisfaludy, Karoly (1788-1831), Hungan in 
dramatist, bom at Tet, co liaab He is re- 
garded as the founder of the national theatre 
His best works are The Tartars in Hungary 
(1814) and The Student Matthias 
Kishinev, cap of Bessarabia, USSR 
The high or new city stands on a hill 740 ft 
above sea-level, the low town, or old Kishinev 
hes on the nver bank of the Byk, an affluent of 
the Dniester Brandv , leather, soap, candles, 
and woolen stuffs are made here Massacres 
of the Hebrew community took place here in 
1904, and again in 1905 Pushkin, the Rus- 
sian poet, resided in the city from 1820-1823, 
P H 4,445 

Ktshon, the river of Central Palestine by 
which Siscia was defeated, and the prophets 
of Baal were destroyed by Elijah 
Kiska, an island of the Aleutians, 4 'aska, 
seized bv the Japanese in 1942, and recap- 
tured b\ U S forces in the summer of 1943 
Kismet (Pers kusmut, \r kisntch), a 
W oid used by Mohammedans for ‘fate’ or 
‘ocstinv ’ One of the leading precepts of Mo 
hammed was that the decree of Geri 
must be submitted to by the faithful with ab- 
solute resignation See Moiiammtdanism 
Kissing, a custom peculiar to Caucasians, 
und unknown to yellow and black races, orig- 
inated in a maternal caress, and developed into 
the expression of affection, friendship, rever- 
ence, and love, according to Professor Lom- 
broso From the Roman custom of greeting 
fnbnds by kissing arose the kiss of peace, as a 
symbol of Christian brotherhood 

Kistna, or Krishna (1 ) River of S India, 
uses m the W Ghats at an altitude of 4,500 ft , 
flows s e , and breaking through the E Ghats 
empties itself by two mam outlets into the 
Baj of Bengal, after a course of 800 m (2 ) 
District on e coast of the Madras Presidency 


India, with area of 84,715 sq m and a popula 
tion of 2,154,803 Masulipatam is the capital 
Kit, of a soldier, a collective term signify- 
ing such articles as underclothing, towels, 
boots, brushes, and not applying to uniform, 
arms, etc The U S army kit or pack is in tlic 
form of a blanket roll Each man carries a 
number of articles, having a total w'cighl of 
aboht 62 pounds, not including the nfle 
Kit-Cat Club, a society formed in London, 
England, about 1700, whose object was the 
encouragement of literature and the fine arts 
The club derived its name from meeting in the 
house of Christopher Catt, a pastrv cook 
Kitchen Cabinet, m United States history 
a name applied to some of President Jackson’s 
intimate friends, who were believed to have 
more influence over him than his regular ad- 
visers The term lias since been applied to 
other groups of men who have been believed to 
exert a similar influence over later presidents 
Kitchener, formerly Berl n, city and cus- 
toms port, Ontario, Canada county scat of 
Waterloo co Pow cr transmitted from Niagara 
Tails, more than 100 m distant, is employed 
m the manufacture of furniture, rubber, 
leather, felt goods and products, shirts, but- 
toms, beet sugar, clocks, biscuits, candy, glass, 
baggage, clothing, woodenwarc, pianos, forges, 
ventilators, and fans, p 30,793 

Kitchener of Khartum, Horatio Her- 
bert, Earl (1850-1916), British soldier and ad- 
ministrator, was bom at Crottcr House, Bally - 
longford, Ireland, second son of Lieut -Col 
Henry Horatio Kitchener of I eiccstcrshirc and 
Anne Trances Chevalier of Aspall Hall, Suf- 
folk He was educated m Trance and m the 
Roval Military Academy at Woolwich, which 
he entered in 186S In 1S70, while on a visit to 
Trance, lie served m the Second Army of the 
Loire, and participated in the retreat of the 
French forces after tlic disastrous battle at Lc 
Mans lie completed his course at Woolwich, 
and in 1S71 received a commission in the Royal 
Engineers He vv is engaged on the Palestine 
survey from 1874 to 1878, and on the Cvprus 
survey from 1878 to 1882 
In 1SS2 Kitchener was appointed to a caval- 
ry command in tlic Lgvptian armv lie te- 
cciv cd the rank of colonel m the British army 
in 1S8S, and became adjutant-general of the 
Egyptian forces He completed the reorganiza- 
tion of the hhedive’s forces and organized the 
Dongola Expeditionary' Torcc In recognition 
of this service he was adv anced to hie r ink of 
major-general and created kcb The next 
two years were devoted to completing the work 
so auspiciously begun The Sudan Military 
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Railv av ms constructed under lus direction, 
on \pnt S 1S0S, he defeated the Mahdist 
forces on the River Uban, on Sept : he non 
the preat victon at Omdurman, and two days 
later entered Khatrum 1 or these signal ac- 
complishments he me ni«tJ to the peerage as 
Baron Kitchener of Khartum ind received a 
formtl resolution of tlianls and a {.rant of 
Si 50 000 from the British Parliament During 
a flying visit to I ngland he raised $500,003 for 
the foundation of a colic, e at Khartum m 
memorv of General Gordon 
Upon the outhreal of the ‘'oulli \tncan 
War (1900), Kiteliencr was made chief of staff 
to Lord Roberts, v horn lie later succeeded as 
first in command of the South \fncnn forces 
He dcmoralt7cd the org tmzed guerilla warfare 
of the Boers by a «y stun of bloc! houses and ex- 
tensive drives, and iventuallv brought the 
v ar to a succcs ful conclusion Upon lus re 
turn to r ngl md he ms ap|iointcd commander- 
in chief in India (ions), where lie rtm lined for 
seven years, completelv reorganizing the ser- 
vice He was promoted to the rani of field 
marshal in 1900, and v as named to succeed the 
Dul e of Conn roghl as commander of the Med 
ilcrrancin forces He made 1 brief visit to 
America in 1910, and in 1911 returned to 
Igypl as British consul general nnd agent In 
1914 lie v as made nn earl 

\l the opening of the I irst W orld War 
in 191 j, Lirl Kitchener vv is ippoinicd Secre- 
tary of State for War, a position which he re- 
tained in V=quith’s coalition Cibinet of 1915 • 
He immcdiatclv set about the enormous t is! 
of raising a British arm) for the war, ind in 
less than eighteen months organized and 
equipped SiOoo.ooo troops He vv is sent suc- 
ceed clj to I ranee, to Gallipoli, md the Near 
Last, rendering important services lie w is 
drov ned while on lus v ly to Russit, on June 
5 > 1916, "hen the cruiser Hampshire w is sunk 
off the Orkney Islands 

Kitchen Middens, Kitchen Mounds, 
Shell Mounds, arc terms used by archxolo 
gists to denote the domestic refuse heaps of 
certain primitive races These heaps, con 
taming rude implements of bone and wood, 
fragments of pottery ind broken animal bones 
—presumably the debris from duly meals — 
may belong to an> period of man’s history , and 
need not denote a prolonged residence m their 
neighborhood of the race who reared them 
The formation of such kitchen middens is still 
going on among primitive peoples — notably 
*tmong the EsI imos 

Kitchen middens arc numerous in America, 


from \laska to Tierra del I uego, both on the 
Ptcific and the Atlantic Coast, and even in- 
land on the shores of large streams Special 
excavations have been made in the lai-gcr 
mounts of Georgia, Honda, Long Island, Brit 
ish Columbia and Vlaskn 

Kite, a term which, though strictly ap- 
plicable only to the rare European Red Kite 
(Ifi/ hi ictmus), is generally applied to a 
group of birds of prey distinguished from the 
buzzards by the long forked tail, elongated 
wings, short metatarsus and tots, and claws of 
onlv moderate length In America, four allied 
species called 1 ites occur in the warmer parts of 
the United States, but their habits are more 
111 c those of ordinary hawks 

Kite Hit first use of kites for scientific 
purposes w as probably in r 7 to, vv lien Dr \lcx 
andcr Wilson and Thomas Melville raised 
into the clouds thermometers attached to 
1 ites Benjamin Franklin's famous expen- 
ment of collecting the electricity of 1 thunder 
cloud by means of a kite was performed three 
y l irs later at Philadelphia Modem scientific 
kite flying may be said to date from 1883, v-hen 
Douglas Archibald, in Lngland, fastened ane- 
mometers to the litc wire, and so registered 
the wind movement at various elevations up to 
1,300 ft 

I he general results of over two hundred 
records from kites flown at Blue IIiU Observa- 
tory have been summarized in several com 
munications to scientific journals The great 
practical importance of kite records in the 
United States lies in the information which 
they giv c of coming weather changes which arc 
first felt in the upper air To facilitate weather 
forecasts, the United States W’eathcr Bureau 
has equipped a number of observing stations 
w ith kite appliances A recent development of 
kites has been the multiccllul ir tetrahedral 
kite of Prof Mex Graham Bell, which has 
shown grcit lifting power 

Militiry kites arc chiefly of two lands A 
small one is used to carry a camera for photo 
graphing a fort or intrenched lines from above, 
the shutter being worked by electric wire or by 
clock" ork A larger kite, or preferably sev cral 
kites coupled together, are used to lift a man 
up to, say, from 30 to 100 ft or more for pur- 
poses of reconnoitring 

Kit Knt Club, a society in N Y city, 
named after the famous Kit-Cat Club of Lon- 
don, composed of painters md illustrators 

Kittatinny, or Blue Mountains, m New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsvlvama, part of 
the Appalachian system, is a ridge from 1 300 
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to i,8oo ft ui height, and is noted for beauti- 
ful scenery, including the famous Delaware 
Water Gap 
Kittatinny, or Cretaceous Peneplain 
At least three times in early geologic history 
the Appalachian region was the seat of great 
dynamic changes Each time the strata were 
subjected to folding, and mountain ranges 
probably comparing favorably with the Alps 
m ruggedness were developed But beginning 
with the Mesozoic, an extremely long era of 
continental stability was inaugurated, during 
which time the processes of erosion succeeded 
m planing off tl e folds and reducing all sorts 
of inequalities to near base level That ancient 
plain, at nearh sea-le\ el in its maturity, wad 
subsequently elevated by general continental 
uplift several hundred feet, by which the 
streams were rejuvenated and began to carve 
valleys anew The truncated folds were dis^ 
covered beneath the alluvium, the softer 
strata were readily attacked, and gradually b\ 
different erosion great and deep vallcvs were 
sunk into the old plan Because of the nu- 
merous remnants of this old plain still existing 
as crests in the Kittatinny Range, this former 
almost obliterated form, a relic of a former 
erosion cycle, is known as the Kittatinny 
Peneplain 

Kittery, village, York co , Me , opposite 
Portsmouth There is a U S nx\ \ -j ard here, 
commonly called the Portsmouth Navv-vard 
It became celebrated in connection with the 
treaty of Portsmouth, concluding peace be- 
tween Japan and Russia, p 5,374 
Kittredge, Georgs Lyman (1860-1941), 
Am philologist and literary scholar, born in 
Boston, after grad at Harvard, served as 
English instructor there 1S8S-90, asst profes- 
sor 1890-94, professor from 1894, w"s author 
of standard versions of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
English ballads and earlv Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage 

Kitty Hawk, village, Currituck co , N C , 
on the Atlantic coast Here the first successful 
flight of an airplane was made, Dec 17, 1903 
Kiungchow, treat} port and chief cit\ of 
Hainau, China, 3K m from its port Hoi- 
how , exports sugar, sesamum, grass-cloth, 
pigs, poultn , p 3S,ooo 
Kiushiu, or Kimo, the most southerly of 
the four large islands of Japan proper, separa- 
ted from Korea by the Strait of Korea, and 
from Nippon or Honshiu b\ Shimonoscki 
Strait and part of the Inland Sea The chief 
harbor is Nagasaki , p 8,524,953 

Kiwaau International, a fraternity of 
business and professional men w hich originat- 


ed in Detroit, Mich , m 1914 The title w as 
adopted from an Indian word meaning ‘to 
make one’s self known’ or ‘to impress one’s 
self 1 It is based upon the principle of service, 
capitalizing for constructive service groups of 
men who eat together once a week It de- 
velops friendship and encourages leadership, 
seeks to build better communities through in- 
telligent and unselfish loyalty The first dub 
was chartered Jan 21, 1915, m Detroit 
There are 29 geographical districts in the 
United States, each with a governor At the 
close of the vear 1940, there were in this in- 
ternational organization 2000 clubs, with a 
membership of approximately 1x0,000 The 
organization has many actmties mduding 
yvork among under-pm llegcd children, safety 
and health projects, vocational guidance, sup- 
port of churches, charitable enterpnscs, citi- 
zenship, and the supemsion and develop- 
ment of rcci cation 

Kizil Irmalc, or Halys, the largest 'iver in 
Asia Minor, rises m the Karablc-dagh, from 
70 to 80 m e of the toyyn of Sivas 
Kizil-kum, desert tract of Russian Central 
Asia, stretching between the Amu Daria and 
Syr Dana, and betyy oen the Aral Sea and the 
Kara-tau highlands 

Klamath, mcr, California, floyvs through 
the Klamath Lakes in S Oregon, and after 
a circuitous course through the Cascade and 
Coast ranges, yvhich it pierces m canons Its 
length is 270 m , and its drainage basin em- 
braces 14,660 sq m 

Klamath Falls, city, county seat of Kla- 
math co , Oregon, on the Upper Klamath 
Lake 

Klein, Bruno Oscar (1858-1911), Ger- 
man-American composer, born at Osnabruck, 
German} , and studied music under his father 
and at the Munich Roval Music School He 
came to the U S , 1S7S His opera, Kenilworth, 
yyas produced at Hamburg, Germany', 1S95 
Klein, Charles (1867-1915), Am drama- 
tist, bom in London His most successful 
plays The Auctioneer (1901), The Music 
Master (1904), The Lion and tie Mouse 
(1905), Mattie Pepper (1911) 

Klein, Felix (1S49-1925), German mathe- 
matician He yyas appointed at Gottingen in 
1SS6, and commissioned by llic Prussian goy- 
emment to attend the conference at Chicago 
m 1893 His mathematical \yorhs have been 
much m use among American students 
Klcfst, Ewald Christian von (1715-59), 
German poet, served under Frederick the 
Great, and vy as mortally w ounded at Kuncrs- 
dorl 
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Kleist, Heinrich von (1777-1811), German 
dramatist of the romantic school 
Kleptomania is a manifestation of insan- 
ity, m which the patient is possessed by an irre- 
sistible impulse to steal 
Kleve, or Cleves, town, Prussian prov of 
Rhineland Henry vm of England married 
(1539) Anne, daughter of John, Duke of 
Cleves 

Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von 
(1752-1831), German poet and playwright 
His drama, Sturm unit Drang (1776) gave the 
name to the exuberantly-romantic school to 
which he belonged He is best known by his 
novel, Der Wdtmann und der Dichter (1798), 
and the plays Conradm and Media See Rie- 
gen’s Klinger tn der Sturm-und Drang-Pertode 
Klmger, Max (1857-1920), German painter 
and sculptor His work is onginal and bizarre 
As a painter, his most noted work is The Judg- 
ment of Paris (1888), now in the Vienna Gal- 
lery 

Klipspnnger, or Kainsi, a small but very 
active antelope ( Oreolragus saltator), found in 
the rocky regions of South Africa from the 
Cape to Abyssinia 

Klopsch, Louis (1852-1910), German- 
Amencan journalist and philanthropist, was 
bom in Germany, and was educated m the 
New York City public schools After a penod 
of journalistic work (1877-90), he became pro- 
prietor of The Christian Herald, in 1902, and 
thereafter earned on his vast chantable works 
through the medium of that paper He found- 
ed the Bowery Mission, and conducted a sum- 
mer home for tenement-house children near 
Nyack, N Y While on a tour around the 
world he was received m audience by the rulers 
of England, Russia, Italy, Sweden, and Den- 
mark He was decorated by the Emperor of 
Japan with the Order of the Rising Sun 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724- 
*803), German poet, was bom in Quedlin- 
burg He was a pupil at Schulpforti (1 739-45) , 
and there conceived the idea ot wnting a great 
tehgious epic The first three cantos of his 
Messtas were published in 1748 The twenty 
cantos of the Messtas were not completed 

till 1773 

Knaus, Ludwi t (1829-1910), German genr* 
pamter, was bom m WiesDaden He was pro- 
fessor at the Berlin Academy from 1874 to 
*884 Among his best-known pictures are 
Children’s Feast (1869), in the National Gal- 
lery, Berlin, and None but the Cats, in the Met- 
ropohtan Museum, New York 
Knee The knee is a hinge-joint, and the 
bones entering into its formation are the lower 


end ot the femur, the upper end of the tibia, 
and the posterior surface of the patella, or 
knee-cap The synovial membrane of the knee 
is the largest in the body The chief move- 
ment at the knee is that of flexion and exten- 
sion, but slight rotation is also possible 



a. Femur, b, tibn, c, patella, 
dd, synovial sac, ee, bursa: 

The chief affections to which the knee-joint 
is liable are sprain or rupture of ligaments, 
synovitis, fracture of the patella, displacement 
of semilunar cartilages, and tubercular disease 
As m other joints, rest plays a leading part in 
the treatment of disease or mjliry of the knee 
Patients whose occupation compels them to 
kneel much are liable to an inflammation of 
the bursa over the patella The condition is 
often called ‘housemaid’s knee’ When the 
semilunar cartilages become movable, they 
produce the same symptoms as other loose 
bodies in a joint ‘locking’ of the knee in one 
position is a frequent symptom 

Kneeland, Samuel (1821-86), American 
naturalist He practised medicine in Boston, 
served as a surgeon in the Civil War, and in the 
zoological department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology He made special in- 
vestigations as to earthquakes and volcanoes 
in Iceland, the Hawanan Islands, and else- 
where Besides much editorial and encyclo- 
paedia work, he published An American in Ice- 
land (1876) 

Kneeling, a sign of reverence, the usual at- 
titude of Christians during prayer and at other 
parts of the church services Among the 
ancient Hebrews, the attitude of prayer was 
usually standing with outstretched arms, ex- 
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cept in the case of petitions of special solemnity 
and importance, such -is those of penitents 
Among the early Christians, kneeling became 
common through the week, but except as a 
penance, was done on Sundays only, during 
the penitential Lenten season, standing being 
regarded as the attitude of praise and thanks- 
giving Kneeling, however, grew to be a 
necessary part of the church ritual, and was 
intimately associated with the Eucharistic 
controversy between the Puritan and Catholic 
parties in the Church of England 

Kneisel, Franz (1863-1926), German- 
Amcncan musician, came to the United States 
m 1883 as first violin of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, of which he also became concert- 
master The next year he organized the well- 
known ‘Kneisel Quartette ’ 

Kncller, Sir Godfrey (1646-1723), portrait 
painter, was born in Lubeck, Germany He 
was a pupil of Rembrandt and Ferdinand Bol 
at Amsterdam His real career began after he 
camt to London (1673) and was introduced 
(1678) to the court of Charles U He painted 
many people of distinction 

Knickerbocker, name applied to descend 
ints of Dutch settlers of New York Made 
popu’ai through Washington Irving’s Kmck- 
crbocl ei’s Hntoiy of York (1809) 

Kn ckerbocker Village, a model housing 
development in New York Citv, built with 
the aid of a loan from the Tod govt 
Knight, Charles (1791-1873), English 
author and publisher Tor the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge he issued the 
Penny Magazine (1832-43), the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia (1833-44), and the English Cyclo- 
pedia (1853-61) His Pictorial Shakespeare 
(183S-41) introduced the dramatist to new 
circles of readers Knight’s other publications 
include Library of Entertaining Kno tledgc, 
Pictorial Bible, Pictorial Uislory of England, 
and Popular History of England (1S56 62) 
Knight, Charles Robert (1874- _ )» 
American painter, was bom m Brooklyn, N \ 
His specialty is the painting of animals and 
birds, w hich he has done not only for m igazmcs 
and books, but with a naturalist’s accuracy for 
museums, among them the U S Gov t , the 
Carnegie the Los Angeles, and the Field Mu- 
seum Chicigo He is best known for his senes 
of 1 irge mural paintings of prehistoric men and 
animals and lus habitat groups at the Vmcn- 
can Museum of Natural Historv 

Knight, Daniel Ridgway (1850-1924), 
Amcr painter, born m Philadelphia He 
established his «tudio ■»t Poi«sv not far from 
Pans His picture* mainlv of the peasant girls 


and the beautiful landsc ipe of the neighbor- 
hood of Poissv, possess a charm and a deli- 
cacy of color and sentiment that have made 
them verv popular Among the best known 
are Washerwomen (1873) , Chatterboxes 
(1885), En Oclabrc (1887), Summer Eve- 
ning (1898) , Quietude (rqoo) 

Knight, Richard Payne (1730-1824), Eng- 
lish arcliTologist and numismatist, and classi- 
cal scholar, who bequeathed his collection of 
coins, medals, pictures, prints, and drawings, 
valued at $230,000, to the British Museum 

Knight, Sarah (1666-1727), American di- 
arist, was born in Boston, Mass , and was the 
daughter of Thomas Kemble, a Boston mer- 
chant Among the pupils in her school was 
Benjamin Tranklm The shrewd humor of her 
mmd is manifested in The Journals of Madam 
Knight (1823), containing the happy descrip- 
tion of her journey on horseback from Boston 
to New York in 1704 

Knighthood A feudal institution involv- 
ing personal and military service to noble and 
king Closely connected with knighthood is 
chivalry, which may be said to represent the 
atmosphere which surrounded the mcdi'cval 
knight The religious character of the in- 
vestment of a kniglit, the respect paid to 
women, the development of the idea of honor, 
all formed part of that chivalry which was 
closely bound up with the order of knighthood 
rhe knight’s fee was subject to certain feudal 
rights, incidents, and services, and both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent there were various 
grades of knighthood In the Tudor period 
civilians frequently received the honor of 
knighthood, and in more modem times men 
who have distinguished themselves in almost 
any civil calling arc knighted The decay or 
knighthood as a purely military institution was 
I rapid from the end of the 14th century Ten- 
nyson, by his poems upon King Vrthur’s 
Round 1 ible, has in our own day thrown a 
Into of romincc around the knights who were 
associated with the k>ng m warfare or m the 
search for the Holy Grail There is no doubt 
that the system of knighthood, owing to its 
close connection with religion, proved a valu- 
able civilizing force in the middle ages, when 
feudalism w is rampant, and the position of 
Luropean monarchs by no means firmly' c* 
tiblished See Irteman's A orman Conquest 
(3d ed 1S77) 

Knights of Columbus A fraternal or 
gamz ition of Roman Catholic men, founded in 
1882 under a charter from the Connecticut 
General \sscmllli which defines its business a- 
that, of a Internal benefit society and its aims 
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as the promotion of educational, charitable, re- 
ligious, and social welfare work Its four 
principles are chanty, unity, fraternity, and 
patnotism The order is governed by a su- 
preme council, under which work State coun- 
cils and 2,464 subordinate councils The 
total membership numbers about 575,245 
During its 50 and more a ears of service it has 
paid out more than 50 million dollars in mem- 
ber benefits Headquarters, New Haven, 
Conn 

Knights of Labor, a general labor organi- 
zation in the United States, compnsing all 
classes and conditions of workingmen It 
was founded in Philadelphia in 1869 by Uriah 
H Stevens, a garment cutter, and was original- 
ly designed to educate the laboring classes so 
that through a system of co-operation the 
wages system might be finally abolished In 
1878 the total membership did not exceed 
10,000 In 1887 it approximated 800,000 In 
1893 the membership had declined to 40,000 
The Knights of Labor was the first working- 
men’s organization to admit employers, 
women and unskilled laborers 

Knights of Pythias, a charitable and 
benevolent secret society, formed at Washing- 
ton, D C , m February, 1864, by Justus H 
Rathbone and associates, most of them gov- 
ernment department clerks In one section of 
the fraternity, the Endowment Rank, to which 
admission is optional, it insures the lives of 
members on the mutual assessment plan The 
total membership, in about 5,000 lodges, is 
about 300,000 Women relatives of Knights 
of Pythias have formed themselves into or- 
ganizations known as the Rathbone Sisters 
and the Pythian Sisterhood Sec Secret 
SoClFTTFS IV THE UMTED STATES 

Knights of Rhodes and Malta See Hos- 
pitallers 

Knights of St John of Jerusalem See 
Hospitallers 

Knights of the Golden Circle, a secret 
society which existed in the Middle West dur- 
ing the Civil War, and which in 1863 became 
the Order of American Knights and m 1864 
the Sons of Liberty, the original name being 
taken from that of a secret society in the South- 
ern States before the war, the members of 
which advocated a separation of the two sec- 
hons See \ol v of Rhodes, History 0} the 
United Stales from the Compromise of 1850 
t ! 9 ° 4 ) , Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
vo1 vm, (1890) 

Knights Templars See Templars 

Knitting, the forming of a looped web or 


Knitting 

fabric, mat be done (1) by hand, (2) on a 
frame 

(r ) Hind knitting has for appliances two 
or more straight needles of wood or iron, the 
fabric being, by the aid of these, made up from 
one continuous thread A senes of loops is 
formed successively on each needle by passing 
and thread round a pm and drawing it through 
the previously-made loop Each stitch so 
worked is then slipped off and left hanging 
free The first row being completed, a second 
row is worked below it m a similar manner,* 
and so on to any length If two needles only 
are used, the fabric formed will have a sel- 
vedge or edge on each side, if three needles, a 
continuous circular web, as of a stocking, may 
be knitted Variations in width to any extent 
may be obtained by increasing or decreasing 
the number of stitches m a row, and alterna- 
tions m design may be effected by looping the 
thread m different ways or by the introduc- 
tion of threads of various colors 

(2 ) Framework knitting was introduced 
about the year 1589 by William Lee of Not 
tinghamshirc, the mechanical principles of 
whose invention remain almost unaltered to 



Arrangement 0} Loops in Ordi- 
nary Web made on Hand-frame 


the present day By providing, m the ‘hand 
stocking frame,’ a needle for each loop, so that 
all the loops in one row were formed simul- 
taneously, the speed of knitting was increased 
from roo stitches per minute Dy hand to 600 
stitches per minute on the frame The first 
fabric thus produced was a flat piece, circular 
work not being accomplished until later Rib 
work was the first variation from a plain fabnc, 
and was produced on a hand frame by the ad- 
dition of a nb machine invented by Strutt 
about 1758 

The first great variation in framework knit- 
ting was made by the adoption of ‘warp’ 
threads, one to each needle, instead of the one 
thread to each row, as in the former (plam- 
kmttmg) methods The warp threads are laid 
alternately on the needles to right and left, 
thus forming a senes of loops without the in- 
tervention of sinkers, which are dispensed with 
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altogether Ihe first stocking-frame was dnv- bhded sinker wheels A machine on this 
en by steam power in 1828, and from that date principle is still known as the F.nglich ] 00 p- 
the hand stocking-frame and hand-warp frame wheel circular frame A still greater lmprovc- 
were gradually superseded by the rotary ment was the adoption, in 1848, of a self- 
frames and looms the machines of to-day acting or ‘latch’ needle, which formed a loop 
About 1830 a French inventor introduced a without the aid of sinkers and pressers mdis 
machine for circular knitting by means of a pensable to the bearded needle. Hie latch 
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senes of bearded needles radiating outwards needle has a hook which is closed automatic- 
from a revolving nng, the loops being formed ally b\ a latch at one part of the stroke, so that 
by sink ers which also revolve. Ten years later the new- loop may be passed through the old 
a machin e was introduced in Nottingham one, and is then opened for the former loop to 
which performed si m^ar work, but of smaller be freed and another admitted About 1870 
diameter, by means of vertical needles and an automatic machine, called the Gnswold 
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knitter, was introduced, which was of the 
latch needle type, but differed from the older 
latch needle circular frame in having the 
needles stationary, and in being worked by re- 
lolvmg cams 

Knot ( Trtnga canulus), a shorebird which 
winters on both coasts of the Atlantic in con- 
siderable numbers It is found practically 
over the whole world, but breeds only in the 
far north— probably in N Greenland and 
Arctic \mcnca In the wan ter plumage, when 
sought by gunners, the bird is ash gray above 
and white flecked with gray below, but when 
breeding the under surface is largely chestnut, 
and the back red-brown with black-and-white 
markings 

Knot, the conventional nautical mile, is as- 
sumed to be 6,080 ft A statute mile is 5,280 
ft Tor navigating purposes, a mile of latitude 
and a minute of latitude are considered to be 
of equal value Consequently the nautical mile 
is the length of a minute of the meridian, and, 
strictly speaking, is different for cv cry latitude 
In the United States the sea mile is calculated 
at 6,082 66 ft Tor charting and other pur- 
poses 10 cables make one knot, though a cable, 
as a measure of distance, is generally assumed 
to be 600 ft A knot is so called from the fact 
of knots being made in the log-line, which is 
used to ascertain the rate at which a ship is 
progressing through the water See Loo, 
Navigation 

Knot (in cordage) Scientifically defined, a 
jmot is an endless physical line which cannot 
be deformed into a circle Tor practical pur- 
poses a knot is either (a) a knob at the end of a 
piece of rope, made with or without inlaying 
the strands of it, or ( b ) a method of arranging 
a rope for making it fast to another, or to some 
object, such as a nng or a spar Among the 
us | knots are the following — 

Overhand knot,’ (The commonest kind of a 
fjUotj made by passing one end of a line over 
the line and round it, and then passing it 
through the loop), ‘Reef knot,’ ‘Dowling 
knot, Half-hitch,’ ‘Clove hitch,' (This is a 
knot that is very useful and safe ), ‘Black wall 
,_ tc k> ‘Timber hitch,’ ‘Fisherman’s bend,’ 
(Jarnck bend,’ ‘Sheet bend,’ ‘Single wall 
™ ot » (This knot is for the purpose of forming 
a stopper, and to prevent the end of the rope 
rw ® coming apart ) Many other knots are 
“sed in. seamanship 

Knott, James Proctor (1830 1911), Amer- 
ican lawyer and pobtical leader, bom near 
anon, Ky He removed to Mo (1850), 
a member of the lower house of the Mo 
stature (1858-9), and was attorney-general 


of the State (1859 <*«) He then returned to 
Ky , was a prominent Democratic repre- 
sentative in Congress (1867-71 and 1877-83), 
was governor of Ky (1883-7), was a member 
of the Ky constitutional convention of 1891, 
and was professor of civics and economics 
(1892-4) and professor of law and dean of the 
law faculty (1894-1901) of Centre College, 
Danville, Ky 

Knout, a thong of leather, triangular in 
shape, and very long, with which people were 
flogged upon the back in Russia It was 
sanctioned by the father of Peter the Great, 
and was abolished by Czar Nicholas t 

Knowles, Lucius James (1818 84), Amer- 
ican inventor bom at Hardwick, Mass He 
established a small machine shop in his store, 
and there earned out his experiments, and 



John Knox 

Portrait by Hondws, rejected by Carlyle, 
but now generally accepted as genuine 


finally devised workable thread making ma- 
chinery He invented apparatus which en- 
abled him to start a factory for making cotton 
warps at Spencer, Mass , m 1847 In 1858 and 
subsequent years be turned hrs attention to 
the manufacture of steam pumping machines 
and tape-binding looms invented by himself 
Knowlton, Frank Halt (1860-1926), 
Amer botanist He joined the staff of the U 
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S National Museum, 1884, and in 1900 was 
appointed palaeontologist bf the U S Geo- 
logical Survcv In addition to his botanical 
editorship of several dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias, he published a number of paleon- 
tological works 

Know-nothing Party, more properly the 
Native American, or American Party, 1 
party first organized in the United States in 
1852, originally a secret association, whose 
members, refusing to give information about 
the organization and disclaiming all knowledge 
concerning it, were popularly called ‘Know- 
nothings 1 Their object was to secure the 
gov ernment to those whom they considered 
genuine Americans, their fund imental doc- 
trine being ‘ Americans should rule America ’ 
Roman Catholics and recent immigrants they 
regarded with distrust and hostility, ind they 
advocated extending the period required for 
naturalization to 21 years In 1856 the 
part) participated m the national campaign, 
but its candidates for the prc«idenc) and the 
vicc-prcsidencv , Millard Fillmore and A J 
Donclson, received the elcctoial votes (8) of 
onl) one state, Maryland, though thev re- 
ceived a popular vote of 874,*; 24 After this 
election, the party rapidly disintegrated 

Knox, (William) Fianklm (1874-1944), 
American publisher, w as born m Boston , ed- 
ucated at Alma College After editing various 
newspapers, lie became pubhshci of the Chi- 
cago Daily Ncjjs, 1931, Rep nominee for 
Vice President, 1936, Sec of Navy, 1940-44 

Knox, Henry (1750-1806), American sol- 
dier, bom in Boston, Mass , where for many 
years he was a bookseller In the prc-Rcvolu- 
tionary controversies between the colonists 
and the British government, his sympathies 
were strongly with the colonists, and during 
the Revolution he was a conspicuous ofliccr on 
the American side, taking a prominent part in 
Washington’s campaigns In Ma>, 1783, he 
was instrumental in founding the Society of the 
Cincinnati, on Aug 25, 1783, he received from 
Sir Guy Carleton the surrender of New York 
City, and from Dec, 1783, to June, 1784, he 
was commander-in-chief of the U S army lie 
was secretary of war under the confederation 
government (17S5-9), and, after the organiza- 
tion of the national government, was the first 
secretary of war, in the cabinet of President 
Washington (178994), the navy being also 
under his jurisdiction 

Knox, John (1513-72), Scottish reformer, 
the son of William Knox, a feudal dependent of 
the earls of Bothwell Formerly he was sup- 
posed to have been bom in 1505, but later 


opinion favors 1513 While in 1546, acting 
as tutor to the sons of Douglas of Longmddry 
and Cockburn of Ormiston, he came under the 
influence of the reformer Wishart Later, at 
the urgent request of certain leading reformers, 
he was induced, after great hesitation, to take 
upon him the vocation of preacher in the parish 
church of St Andrews In 1549, he went to 
London In 1552 he was invited to preach be- 
fore the court in London and his sermon had 
considerable effect in modifying the rubric on 
kneeling at communion On the accession ol 
Mary Tudor, he returned to the north, and 
finally, in January, 1554, set sad for Dieppe 
\\ lnlc there lie sent to England a printed ‘God- 
ly Letter to the Faithful in London, New- 
castle, and Berwick ’ From Dieppe he pro- 
ceeded to Geneva, where he met Calvin, and 
afterwards to Zurich, to consult Bulhngcr as to 
the attitude of Protestant subjects to Catholic 
sovereigns He there took part m organizing 
an English congregation, but hav mg received 
such favorable news of the progress of Piotes- 
tantism m Scotland, he resolved to jour- 
ney to Edinburgh Ills visit was specially op- 
portune, for the Catholic policy of the queen- 
regent had become so identified with the am- 
bitious aims of Trance, th it many of the lead- 
ing nobles and barons were, even on grounds of 
patriotism, becoming more and more favor- 
ably disposed towards Protestantism Knox 
made the most of this turn of good fortune, 
and before the alarm caused by his success 
compelled him in July, 1556, again to leave 
Scotland, he had practically given to Protes- 
tantism an impetus that almost ensured its 
final triumph Returning to Geneva, he, with 
the exception of a few months at Dieppe in 
1557, remained there as joint-pastor with 
Goodman of the English congregation until 
| his final return to Scotland in January, 1559 
During his residence at Geneva he came more 
entirely under the influence of Calvin — a fact 
which had permanent effect m shaping the 
character of Scottish Protestantism, as re- 
gards both doctrine and church government 
On his arrival in Scotland he found the re- 
formers in active res stance to the Queen- 
regent, and by his remarkable scimons he 
greatly strengthened the Protestant enthusi- 
asm When, at the most desperate crisis of the 
struggle, everything seemed going against the 
reformers, it was his confidence ms mly that 
nerved them to resistance until Elizabeth was 
induced to send them such aid m men and 
moneyas to force the queen-regent to an agree- 
ment freeing Scotland from the Fiench sol- 
diers The victory now remaining with the 
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reformer, Knox, under the new npme be- 
came minister of Edinburgh (1.560,1 The 
death of tlic queen regent w ns 1 further blow to 
Roman Catholicism and before the arm al of 
Man Stuart m Scotland in 1561, Protestant- 
ism was formally installed as the established 
religion of the countrv His distrust of the 
Protestant leaders Moray and Maitland was 
increased after each of the famous inters lews 
with the queen which he has «o graphically 
described The Darnlcv mamage was the 
first step towards both her ruin and the hope- 
less o\ crtlirow of Roman Catholicism Her 
association with Rizzio was the second step 
downwards Whether Kno\ had full know I 
edge of the Rizzio conspiracy or not, he fully 
approi ed of the murder, and after the escape 
of the queen to Dunbar he deemed it prudent 
to ‘pass west to Kyle ’ In December following 
he also obtained leave from the assembly to go 
on a special mission to England, but after the 
murder of Darnlcy he relumed, and did his 
utmost to rouse the nation igainst the queen 
and Bothwcll Henceforth lie and Moray 
acted in concert, and the success of Protestant- 
ism was fully assured Knox’s work was now 
practically done, his physical strength had 
been for some time on the wane, but he con- 
tinued to manifest all his old oratorical energy 
In August, 1573, he returned to Edinburgh, 
where, after being earned to the pulpit, he con- 
tinued to address audiences — the occurrence 
®f the massacre of Bartholomew, in Septem- 
ber, supplyang an admirable theme for his dc 
nunoatory eloquence He died on Nov 24, 
J 57 * 

Neitner the character nor the work of Knox 
cm be properly judged by present-day stan- 
aards Essentially the product of an extra- 
ordinary ensis in social and religious history, 
bis personality and opinions were moulded by 
circumstances \s a theologian he cannot lay 
claim to any special eminence As a social re- 
former he was perhaps unequalled, but it was 
here that the defects of his qualities were 
specially manifest Tor the w ork he undertook, 
j m °st remarkable endowment was that of 
eloquence His appeals and denunciations 
vere an important cause of the marvelous 
rapidity of the Protestant tnumpli The best 
trurror , both of himself and of the Protestant 
aspect of his time, is that supplied by his own 
History of the Reformation tit Scotland (1584) 

Knox, John Jay (1828 92), American firv-n- 
cer, bom at Knoxboro, N Y He was m 
crarge of the Mint and Comage Correspond- 
-oce of the U S Treasury Department (1866- 
7a '» was deputy comptroller of the Currency 


(1867-72), md comptroller (1872 84), and be- 
came recognized as » foremost authority on 
all matters pertaining to currency and coinage 
It was he who prepared the original draft of 
the famous Coinage Act of Teb 12, 1873 He 
was president of the National Bank of the 
Republic in New \ork City (188492) He 
wrote Untied States Notes A History of the 
Various Issues of Paper Money by the Govern- 
ment of the L mlcd States (1884), which is a 
standard work on the subject 

Knox, Philander Chase (1853-1921), , 
\mcncan law s cr and political leader, born in 
Brownsville, Pa He was admitted to tne bar 
in 1S75, and became one of the leading lawyers 
of Pennsylvania, devoting his attention par- 
ticularly to corporation law In 1901 President 
McKinley appointed him Attorney-General 
of the United States, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold under Roosevelt until his elec- 
tion to the U S Senate m 1904 As Attorney - 
General he was active informing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, in enforcing 
the Anti-Trust laws, and in securing clear title 
for the United States to the Panama Canal 
property As Senator he was active and in- 
fluential, especially in railroad rate legislation 
In 1909 he was appointed Secretary of State by 
President Taft He was active in negotiations 
with the powers for the establishment of a 
permanent international court of justice He 
was the author of a resolution declaring peace 
with Germany , which, though vetoed by Presi 
dent Wilson, formed the basis of the later 
peace treaty He died, Oct 12, 1921 
Knox College, a co educational institution 
at Galesburg, 111 It was founded m 1837 
Knoxville, city, Tennessee, county seat of 
Knox co , on the Tennessee River The chief 
educational institutions are the University of 
Tennessee, with which is affiliated the State 
Agricultural College, Knoxville College, Ten- 
nessee Medical College Prominent buildings 
are the U S Custom House and the county 
court bouse Industries include textiles, iron 
working, furniture, and marble finishing 
Marble is quarried here, coal, iron, zinc, 
copper, lead, barytes, clays, kaolin, and other 
minerals are found, a variety of timber trees 
abound Knoxville was first settled in 1787 
and was incorporated as a city m 1815, p 
111,580 

Knudsen, William S (1879- ), U S 

industrialist, born m Denmark Named Pro- 
duction Management Director of the War 
Production Board in 1941-45 
Koala, or Native Bear ( Phascolaictus cw- 
cretts ), a clumsy and heavily built marsupial, 
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chiefly arboreal m habit, found in Eastern Aus- 
traba, where it makes its home m the eucalyp- 
tus or ‘blue gum trees ' The body is about two 
feet long and has thick, wooly fur, ashy gray 
in color above and white beneath The ears 
are large and fnnged, and the checks pouched 
for storing food There is no tail Structurally 
the koala resembles the phalangers to which it 
is related It is purely herbivorous 

Kobbe, Gustav (1857-1918), American 
author, was bom in New York He was gradu- 
ated (1877) from Columbia, and studied for the 
bar, but soon turned his attention to music 
and dramatic criticism He was editor of the 
Musical Review, music and dramatic critic of 
the New York Sun and World, editor of The 
Lotus, and author of numerous magazine ar- 
ticles Among his books are Ring of the Ntbe - 
lung (1889), Wagner’s Life and Works (1890), 
Signora (1902) , Wagner’s Music Dramas Ana- 
lyzed (1904), Looes of the Great Composers 
(1905), Opera Singers (1905), Famous Amer- 
ican Songs (1906), Bow to Appreciate Music 
(1906), Collection of Musicians’ Portraits 
(1909) 

Kobe, city and seaport in the southern part 
of Honshu, Japan, on Osaka Bay It is the 
second city in Japan m the value of foreign 
trade, being exceeded only by Yokohama 
The city occupies a long narrow stnp of land 
fronting the far-famed Inland Sea and flanked 
by densely wooded ranges of hills down whose 
ravines plunge many beautiful and picturesque 
waterfalls It has clean, well-shaded streets, 
handsome buildings, electric lights, and street 
railways, and is in all respects one of the busiest 
and most attractive cities in the Far East The 
harbor is excellent, and there is rail connection 
with all parts of the island Kobe has an im- 
perial ship building plant, a fine wharf for 
ocean-going craft, and two large dock-yards, 
employing thousands of workmen Many 
man ufacturing plants and small home work- 
shops arc scattered throughout the city, pro- 
ducing matches, paper, and glass Exports in- 
clude tea, refined camphor, peppermint oil, 
straw matting, porcelain, and buttons In 
1945 the city was heavily bombed b\ Ameri- 
can B-29’5 and most of the industrial plants 
destroyed, p 1,000,000 

Koblenz, or Coblenz, fortified town, Ger- 
many, capital of the province of Rhineland, is 
situated at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Moselle At the extremity of the tongue of 
land between the Rhine and the Moselle, 
stands an imposing monument to the Emperor 
William 1 , erected in 1897 by the province of 
Rhineland Noteworthy buildings are the 


Castor Church, originally founded m 836, re 
built in the 12th centuiy, the Flonnus Church 
dating from the 12th century, the Church of 
Our Lady, founded m ir82, with a Roman 
esque nave of the 13th century and a Gothic 
choir of the 15th century, and the government 
buildings (1902-05) Industries include cham- 
pange making and the manufacture of pianos, 
hats and machinery, p about 60,000 
At the dose of World War I (191 4-18) 
Koblenz was garrisoned for many months by 
American troops In March, 1922, they were 
replaced by French troops 
Koch, Robert (1843-1910), German bac- 
teriologist, was educated at Gottingen Um- 
versi ty He served in the Franco-German War 
and at its dose returned to Posen, where he had 
previously been practicing medicine and study- 
ing bacteriology In 1880 he became a member 
of the Imperial Board of Health, and m 1883 
Privy Councillor and Director of the German 
Cholera Commission, m whidi capacity he 
went to India and Egypt to study the dis- 
ease In 1885 he was appointed professor at 
the University of Berlin and director of the 
Institute of Hygiene, and in 1891 director of 
the Bacteriological Institute m Berlin In 1905 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for achieve- 
ments m physiology 

Koch contributed many important dis- 
coveries to bacteriological science As early as 
1876 he isolated the bacillus of anthrax, and 
some years later proposed a method of pre- 
ventive inoculation against that disease In 
1883 he demonstrated the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis which bears his name, and in the following 
year, in Egypt and India, identified the cause 
of cholera in the comma bacillus In 1890 he 
produced tuberculin, a preparation from cul- 
tures of the tuberculosis bacillus, which has 
proved of great value as a diagnostic agent He 
studied nnder-pcst in South Africa (1896, 1903), 
and there discovered a method of vaccination 
against the disease He visited German East 
Africa in 1897 to study malaria, and m 1905 
to investigate sleeping sickness 

Kochi, town, Honshu, Japan, on the sc 
coast of Shikoku Island, p 39,000 

Kock, Charles Paul de (1794-1871), 
French novelist, wrote chiefly about the 
bourgeois class of Pans, author 0! Gustave 
and Mon Voistn Raymond 

Kodama, Gentaro, Viscount (1852-1906), 
Japanese soldier and statesman, was born in 
Choshu He supplemented his Japanese train- 
ing by study in the United States (Rutgers Col- 
lege) and in Europe He became vice minister 
of war (1892), governor-general of Formosa 
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(i897),M«uster of War (1900) , and Minister of 
Home Affaire (1903) He prepared the plans on 
which the war with Russia was fought, and 
dunng the war show ed himself to be one of the 
ablest of the Japanese strategists 
Kodiak, island, lying off Cook Inlet, Alaska, 

500 m from Sitka It is about 100 m long and 
$o m wide and the intenor is lofty and bare 
Fur animals and salmon abound, the Karluk 
River being the best salmon stream of Alaska 
The U S Department of Agriculture uses a 
part of the island as a breeding range for cattle 
and sheep, adapted to the extreme northern 
climates, and also for reindeer The largest 
towns arc Karluk and Kodiak 
Kodmk Benr, a distinct species of American 
bear, the hugest of existing canrn ora, living on 
Kodial Island This animal frcqucntlv 
weighs 1,300 pounds, and sometimes as much 
as 1,500 pounds The length of a good sized 
specimen is about 10 ft., the breadth across 
the extended front paws about ir ft 
Koenig, Georg Augustus (1844-1913)1 
American chemist and educator, was born in 
HiUstcdt, Baden, Germany, and was graduat- 
cdfrom Heidelberg (1867) The following year 
he went to the United States, and after field 
work among the Mexican mines was instructor 
and professor of chemistry’ and mineralogy at 
the University of Pennsylvania from 1872 to 
*892 In 1892 he became professor oi chem- 
istry at the Michigan College of Mines He 
discovered several new minerals and a new 
method of assaying 

Kofu, town, Honshu, Japan Its chief in- 
dustry is the weaving of silk Rock crystals 
are cut and polished, p 68,275 
Koh-i-nur, (Peis, ‘Mountain of Light’), 
a magnificent diamond weighing 104 carats, 
one of the Bntish crown jewels See Dia- 
mond 

Kohl-rabi ( Brassica caulorapa), a member 
of the cabbage family, cultivated on account 
°f its swollen, fleshy, turnip like stem AVhen 
quite young it has the flavor of turnip, and may 
be stored for a winter vegetable 
KoMrauncH, Friedrich (1840-1910), Ger- 
man physicist, was bom in Rinieln, and after 
bolding several chairs of physics (Gottingen, 
Wurzburg, Strassburg) was appointed (1895) 
"President of the Imperial Technical College at 
kaarlottenburg Besides numerous mono- 
Smphs on physical subjects, chiefly in con- 
bection with the theory of electrolysis, he pub- 
bsbed a book, translated into English under 
be title of An Introduction to Physical Meas- 
urements 

Kokomo, city, Indiana, county seat of How- 


ard co The more important manufactures in- 
clude automobiles and accessories, glass, lum- 
ber and steel products Kokomo was named 
for Chief Kokomo of the Miama Indians, the 
first settlers on the present site of the aty, p 

Koko-nor, lake and region of Central Asia 
The lake is 60 m in length by 40 m in breadth 
On a rocky island in the centre is a Buddhist 
temple frequented by pilgrims The region lies 
between Tibet, China, and the Gobi desert, 
and is sometimes understood to include not 
only tbe basm of Koko-nor itself, but also the 
upper v alley of the Huang-lio or Yellow River 
Kola, town, Russia, m the government of 
Archangel, on the Kola peninsula, at the head 
of the Gulf of Kola It is one of the most 
northerly of European settlements, but its 
harlior is comparatively ice-free all the ym 
In 1899 it was superseded as a capital by the 
new port of Alcxandcrovsk or Ekatenmnsk, 
near the mouth of the Gulf of Kola Here or m 
the immediate vicinity, in 191&, Bntish, 
Trench, and Amcncan mannes landed to pro- 
tect munitions and provisions originally in- 
tended for the Russian government, p about 

^Kolnbu, a district of India, southern di 
vision of Bombay Area, 2,130 sq m , p 

6ro,ooo . . . c „ 

Koln Nut, or Guru Nut, the fruit of a 
tropical African tree, Cota Acuminata, belong- 
ing to tbe order Slcrcuhaccae The nuts, or 
more properly seeds, arc red or white m color 
when fresh, rather larger than walnuts, and 
have a bitter taste They contain a large quan- 
tity of caffeine, and arc used by the natives as a 
stimulant, and also medicinally They enter 
largely into the ceremonies of the natives, and 
the trees are held in great regard In Europe 
and America the kola nut has been used with 
cacao in making a beverage 
KoUr, town, Mysore, India, capital of the 
district of the same name In the vicinity is the 
Kolar gold field district in which the gold 
mines of Mysore are located, p 48,600 

Kolarwn, a conventional term first ap 
plied in 1866 by Sir George Campbell to *nu 
merous hill tnbes of Central India (Chota. 
Nagpur, the Vmdhya uplands, Mixzapur, etc ), 
who are regarded by many as the true abor- 
igines of the peninsula, or at least its eaihest 
known occupants The word M is the basis of 
our word coolie 

Kolberg, seaport and seaside resort, Prussia 
m the province of Pomerania, 2 m from the 
Baltic coast and 76 m by ml n e of Stettin 
It was formerly strongly fortified Of interest 
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is the Cathedral of St Mary’s, a vast Gothic 
structure of the I3th-i4tli century, p 33,000 

Kolchak, Vladimir Vasilievitch (1874- 
1920), Russian admiral, who distinguished 
himself dunng the Russo-Japanese War in the 
defence of Port Arthur, and in the World War 
is vice-admiral and commander of the Blnch 
sea fleet After the Bolshevist uprising of 
1917, he was the military leader of the ‘Whites,’ 
the anti-Bolshevist forces, but his first victor- 
ies were followed by defeats, leading to his 
capture m 1920 and immediate execution 

Kolhapur, capital of 1 feudatory state of 
the same name, Bombay Presidency, India 
97 m w of Bijapur The picturesque town 
contains the remains of several Buddhist 
shnnes dating from the 3d century B c It has 
several fine public buildings, p 55,600 Kal- 
linpur state lias an aiea of 3,217 sq m , and a 
population of 833,726 

Kolm, town of Bohemia, on the Elbe The 
Church of St Bartholomew', with a beau- 
tiful Gothic choir, is the most notable building 
Kolin is a centre of the Bohemian sugar in- 
dustry, and manufactures chemicals, machin- 
ery and beer Here, on June 18, 1757, Freder- 
ick the Great was defeated by the 4 ustmns, 
P 43 , 95 ° 

Kollar, Jan (1793-1852), Slovak poet, was 
bom in the county of Tliurocz, Hungary', was 
a pastor in Pest (1819-49), then professor of 
archaeology at Vienna until his death His 
writings did much to aw aken the national feel- 
ings of the Slov iks in particular, and the sense 
of community of race among the Slavs in gen- 
eral The most important of these were Sldoy 
Dcera (1816) a series of original sonnets, 
Ndrodmc Zpiaianky (1832-3), a collection ot 
Slovak folk songs 

Kolhker, Albrecht von (1817-T905), Gcr- 
man-SWiss histologist, was bom m Zurich, and 
became professor of anatomy at Wurzburg 
(1847-1902) He was responsible for the Chal- 
lenger Report on Pennatuhda (1870) 

Kolmar, town, France, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
capital of the department Haut Rhin, on the 
nver Lauch It is a characteristic Alsatian 
town, with picturesque timbered houses 
Places of interest arc the Musce, the Gothic 
Cathedral of St Martin, the Hotel do Ville, 
and the Domin can Church, p 42,255 

Koln See Cologne 

Kolomea, town, Poland, on the left bank of 
the Pruth It has petroleum, pottery, and 
candle industries and a large agricultural 
trade, It formerly belonged to Austrian Ga- 
licia, but at the close of the Great War (1914- 
10) was awarded to Poland, p 41,400 * 


Kolomna, town, Russn, government of 
Moscow It is the seat of a Greek orthodox 
bishop and has a 14th century church as well 
as a beautiful cathedral and rums of the forti- 
fied Kremlin The celebrated marmalade 
called ‘postilla* is manufactured here, p 
31,000 

Kolozsvar (Ger Klau'tenbwg, Rum 
Cluj), town, Rumania, on the Little Szamos 
river Features of interest arc the citadel, sev- 
eral old churches, the Banffv palace, the in- 
dustrial building, and the umversilj Kolozs- 
vai was founded b\ Saxon colonists in 1272 
and w as long the capital of Transv h ann In 
1848 it w’as captuied bv Hungamn revolu- 
tionists, at the close of World War I (1914- 
r8) it was included m Rumania It was the 
birthplace of Matthias Corvmus, p 6o,SoS 

Koltsoff, Alexei Vasilievitch (1809-42), 
‘the Russian Bums,’ was the son of a cattle 
dealer at Voronezh He taught lumself, man- 
aged his father's business and published verses 
of marked originality and rare beauty He is 
tlic poet of the steppe and of peasant life For 
Enghsh translations consult Wiener’s An- 
thology 

Kolyma, nver of Eastern Siberia navigable 
for about 720 m , rises m the Stanovoi range, 
flowing n c for 1,000 m , and discharging into 
the \rctic Ocean through a wide estuary 

Komarom, (Ger Komoni), town Czecho- 
slovakia, at the confluence of the Vag (Waag) 
with the Danube It successfully resisted the 
Turks in 1594 and 1663, and made a stubborn 
but unsuccessful resistance to the Austrians m 
1848-0 The novelist J6kai was born here in 
1S25 Until the dose of the Great War Ko 
ni'irom belonged to Hungary, p 20,000 

Komura, Jutnro, Marquis (1855-1911), 
Japanese statesman He was graduated from 
Harvard Universitj m 1877 and on his return 
to Japan was appointed a judge in Osaka He 
became first secretaiy of foreign affairs m 
1884, was then secretaiy of the legation in 
China, and just before the Chino-Japancse 
war became acting minister there > After the 
war he was successively dnrgd d’affaires ind 
minister m Korea, minister to the United 
States, Russia, md China, minister of foreign 
affairs, chief plcmpotentiarv to arrange the 
peace of Portsmouth (i 9 3 5 ), ®nd ambassador 
to Great Butam (1006-08) From 1908 until Ins 
death he was again minister of foreign affairs 

Kongo See Congo 

Kongsberg, town, Norwav, county of 
Buskerud, on the Langcn It has sdver mines, 
and one of the most beautiful churches in Nor 
way, p 6,132 
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Komcli, or Koma (anc It comum), town, 
Asiatic Turkey It Ins mm mosques, a 
Byzantine church, a massive Komk, one of 
the finest government buildings in Turkcj, 
and the remains of Sultan Ala cd-din’s palace 
It is commerciallv important, controlling the 
trade of an extuisiv e ternton from the cap- 
ture of Nicca b\ the Crusaders (1007) dow n 
to the time of Genghra khm, Komcli was the 
capital of the Scljuk (1 urkish) sultans Paul 
and Barnabas on their fust niissionarj jounicj 
preached here It is the scat of a Greek arch- 
bishop, p 60,000 See Iconics! 

Korns’, Friedrich (1774 1S33), German m- 
lentor He patented a steam printing ma- 
chine (iSio), and a cjlindcr press, which 
turned out 1,100 copies of the London Tunes 
in an hour He established near Whrzburg a 
factorj for making printing presses, which be- 
came known throughout the countries of 
Europe 

Komggratz, town of Bohemia, on the 
E f bs River It has a Gothic cathedral 
(Roman Catholic) founded in 1302 Here was 
fought, JuK 3, 1866, the Battle of Sadowa in 
vhich the Austrians were defeated by the 
Prussians, p 11,000 

Komgibcrg, tow n, Prussia on the Prcgol 
3$ m from the Baltic with which it is con- 
nected bj a canal to Pillau, its outer port The 
second capital and place of residence of the 
kings of Prussia, Komgsberg is the most im- 
portant town in the n e It houses the provin- 
cial supreme court, the archives md tilt mu- 
seum of antiquities Other features ire the 
umvcrsitj, founded in 1544 and completed in 
1862, the cathedral, a Gothic structure begun 
® 1325, and the palace chapel where Frederick 
1 crowned lumsclf king of Prussi 1 (1701) ind 
in which William 1 was crowned (1861) 
Komgsberg was originally a fortress of the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order (1235) The 
philosopher Kant lived ind labored here 
(1734-1804) In the First World War 
Komgsberg was attacked by the Russians, 
August, 19x4, but was successfully defended 
by the German forces, p 292,000 
Komgshutto, town, Upper Silesia, some 7 
m from the old Russian frontier, renamed 
Krolewsk i, when ceded to Pol ind, un- 
der tilt Vers lilies Treaty It is 1 center of the 
great eonl, iron, zinc ind copper industries of 
Upper biltsia, p 78,600 
Konigsstuhl, castle beside the Rhine, Ger- 
many. s m s of Koblenz, at a spot where the 
territories of the four Rhenish electors (Co- 
™gne, Treves, Koblenz, and Palatine) met 
Here, from early ages down to the fifteenth 


century, the electors sometimes assembled to 
choose the future emperor The original castle 
was built in 1376 and restored in 1843 

Komscope, an instrument for indicating the 
quantity of dust m the atmosphere The air to 
be tested is drawn into a tube, where it is 
moistened and cooled by expansion, thus con- 
densing moisture on the dust particles and 
rendering them visible as a fog or haze The 
depth of color indicates the degree of impunty 
Konlcan, a strip of country about 200 m 
in length along the w shore of the Bombay 
Prcsidcnev, India, devoted to nee fields, co- 
coanut plantations, and salt pans 
Konoyc, Prince Fumimaro (1891-1945) > 
Prime Minister in Japan In disagreement 
with the war lords, he resigned July 16, 1941 
On the eve of trial he committed suicide 
Konstanz, or Constance, town, grand- 
duchy of Baden, Germany, lies at the north- 
western extremity of Lake Constance, where 
the Rhine flows from that body of water It 
contains many interesting old buildings, among 
which may be mentioned the Munster, begun 
in the nth century md altered in the 15th 
and 17th centuries, the kaufliaus (14th cen- 
tury). now a restaurant, the Rathhaus, con- 
taining the archives of the city, Hotel Bar- 
barossa, in vhich Frederick 1 signed the 
peace with the Lombards (1183), the Ros- 
garten, once die guild house of the butchers, 
the Dominican Monastery, m which Huss was 
imprisoned Tlu. chief industries are textile 
factories, non works, chemical works and car- 
pet weaving John Huss and Jerome were 
burned for heresy, here in 1415 and i4 l( 5> P 

31.35° 

Konti, Isidore (1862-1938) sculptor 
came to America in 1891, and m 1893 took up 
residence in New York Cicy A number of 
groups for the Columbian Exposition at Ch 
cago (1893) assured his reputation as an artist 
of great ability I hose were followed by other 
works including the Edward Beale and Kit 
Carson monuments in Washington (National 
Museum), ll cst Indies, for the Dewey arch in 
New York Citv, Justinian the Great, Alfred 
the Great, a relief md a group — South America 
fcj- the Pan American Building in Wash- 
ington, the McKinley monument in Philadel- 
phia (with Ch Lopez), The Genius of Immor- 
tality, in the Metropolitan Museum, and many 
tablets, statuettes and rebels for private col- 
lections 

Koo, Vi-kuyuin Wellington, (1887- ), 

p hi nw statesman He received his doctorate 
of philosophy it Columbia Umveisity, was 
secretary to President Yuan Shi kai, Chinese 
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Minister to Washington (1915), head of the 
Chinese delegation to the Pans Peace Con- 
ference and representative in the assembly of 
the League of Nations, Minister to Great 
Britain (1921), delegate to the Washington 
Disarmament Conference (1921-22), Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Finance -Minister, and 
Premier of China (1922-1927), and appointed 
m 1927 io be China’s representative on the In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration at the Hague 
He was ambassador to Great Britain 1941-46 , 
to U S 1946- 

Kootenay, a group of Indians living in 
Southeast British Columbia and Northern 
Montana and Idaho 

Kootenay River, British Columbia, rises m 
the Rocky Mountains, and flows at first s , 
nearly paiallcl to the Columbia, then makes a 
loop into Montana and Idaho, rccrosses the 
Canadian boundary, flows through Kootenay 
Lake, and joins the Columbia after a course of 
400 m Throughout its basin gold is found, and 
there are rich deposits of iron Its navigation 
is obstructed b\ rapids 

Kopek, or Copek, a Russian copper com 
vv orth the hundredth part of a rouble 

Koptos, town. Upper Egypt, situated on 
the right bank of the Nile, between Kcneh and 
Lu\or In early times it w as the starting point 
of a caravan route between the Nile and ports 
on the Red Sea and was of gieat commercial 
importance 

Koran, the sacred book of Islam, is made 
up of revelations which its founder, Moham- 
med, professed to have received from time to 
time direct from God, and which were com- 
piled after his death b\ his secretary Zaid-ibn- 
Thabit About seventeen x cars later Othman, 
the third caliph, had the text carefully revised, 
and put forth the edition which has been used 
ever since 

The Koran is written in Arabic and consists 
of 114 suras, or chapters, which vary in length 
from a few lines to mam verses In the eaihost 
compositions we discover the fragmentary im- 
passioned utterances of an embrv 0 prophet- 
appeals to his countrymen to return to the 
worship of God, ‘the Compassionate, the 
Merciful 5 In the second group the unity of the 
God-head is proclaimed, idolatry is denounced 
and vivid pictures are drawn of judgment, of 
heaven, and of hell In the third group Mo- 
hammed lays stress on the divine character of 
his mission In the next group— Mecca 
suras — we find a militant Islam appealing to 
the arbitrament of the sword Finally , in the 
Medina suras, we have Islam triumphant, 
fasts, festix als, and the pilgrimage to Mecca 


are instituted, and the slaughter of all ‘in- 
fidels’ is authorized The style is difficult and 
the meaning is often obscure, but there are 
passages of surpassing power and grandeur, of 
true poetry, and of loftv moral teaching Sec 
Mohammed, Mohammedanism 
Kordofan, province, Anglo-Egvptian Su- 
dan, lies between Darfur and the White Nile 
The surface is generally undulating, with a 
few isolated peaks and mountain groups 
There arc <10 nvers, and m the dry season the 
land is practically desert, but during the wet 
season (June to October) vegetation is luxuri- 
ant The chief products are groundnuts, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and millet , the principal exports 
are ostrich feathers, gum arable, ivory, and ox 
hides The population is about 300,000, 
chiefly Arabs and Nubas The capital is El 
Obeid 

Korea, Chosen, or Taihan, a country m 
Eastern Asia, forming a long narrow peninsula 
extending se of Manchuria, between the 
Yellow Sea on the u and the Japan Sea on the 
E It is about 600 m long b\ 135 m broad, 
has a coastline of 1,740 m , and an area of 
nearly 85,000 sq m It was annexed to Japan 
in 1910, and was an integral part of Japan 
1919-45 

Korea is generally mountainous Alpine 
ranges hem it in on the n , and a lofty chain 
follows the eastern coast from n to s , using 
abruptly from a narrow coastal plain The 
east coast is high and mountainous, the sea is 
almost lidelcss here, and there are few islands 
and harbors, the south and west shores, on the 
other hand, are deeply indented and are beset 
by picturesque islands 
Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, on the west, 
and Fusan, m the south, are the most impor- 
tant harbors The principal rivers are the 
Tuman and Yalu, or Amnok, m the north, the 
Taitong, Han, and Keum m the west, and the 
Naktong m the southeast All arc navigable 
for some distance, except m winter, when they 
become frozen over 

The climate is generally healthful and de- 
lightful The soil is fertile in the western and 
southern parts of the pemnsula Forests cover 
the northern and eastern parts, pine, oak, elm, 
beech, paper-mulberry, willow, lime, ash, and 
maple trees are found Granite, limestone, 
soapstone and slate occur, and gold, silver, 
copper, coal, and iron are mined 
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people Rice, beans, peas, millet, wheat, bar- 
lex, tobacco, cotton, ginseng, and potatoes arc 
raised Rice is the most important crop 
The soil is suited to the mulberry tree 
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and it thrives well Silkworm reanng is 
extensively carried on Cattle raising is a 
flourishing and rapidly developing industry, 
with livestock enumeration in a recent year 
including over 1,700,000 cattle 
Fishing is second onl\ to agriculture as an 
industry Ling, haddock, salmon, sea-slugs, 
cod, sharks, and whales abound in the sur- 
rounding water The Japanese, having ob- 
tained from the Korean government the nght 
to fish anywhere along its coast, have far out- 
distanced the nativ es in the whaling industry 
The 1940 sea fish catch amounted to nearly 


nected with the Chinese and Siberian lines 
The highway system included m 1941 nearly 
16,000 m of graded earth or gravel roads \n 
air line was in operation between the chief 
cities and Japan and Manchukuo, now Man- 
churia Shipping tonnage, entenng the ports, 
reached a figure over 15 million 
People, Religion, Education — The popula- 
tion of Korea is 22,899,000, a large proportion 
now being Japanese The Koreans are appar- 
ently a mixed race, Mongolian, Malay, and 
Aino The written language is Chinese and 
whatever literature exists is in that language 



Shinto Shnne, near Seoul, Korea 


a billion and three quarters metric tons 
Manufacturing is steadily increasing Tex- 
tiles, paper, and ginseng arc the principal 
products, with many new industries develop- 
ing 

Minerals are gold, with several mines m 
operation, copper, coal, and iron in abun- 
dance, and silver, zinc, lead, tungsten ore, and 
graphite, all simply waijttng for the develop- 
ment of improved transportation for ex- 
ploitation and shipping 
Transportation is carried on mainly bv 
pack-horses and oxen, especially m the interior 
Roads are being constantly improved There 
were in 1941 about 3,000 m of railways con- 


Someofthe Koreans are followersof Confucius 
and there are many Buddhists, but Buddhism 
has never had a strong hold on the people 
Ancestor worship is observed Christianity 
has found Korea a fertile field Education is 
gaining rapidly, with common schools for 
Koreans and for Japanese, many pnvate com- 
mon schools, many vocational and higher 
schools, and the University of Seoul There 
arc many Christian mission schools and hos- 
pitals 

Histori — The native annals begin in 57 
nc, but have little historical value until the 
second half of the 4th century a period of 
great prosperity during which writing and 
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Buddhism were introduced from Chma, to 
whom Korea owes its civilization and arts 
Early m the ioth century Kokuryo was resus- 
citated under the name of Koiyo (our Korea), 
and soon became master of the peninsula 

In 1392 the dynasty recently ended was 
founded, and the country was called Cho-sen 
The nation steadfastly refused to hold com- 
munication with the outside world and suffered 
from various punitive expeditions which had 
the further object of extorting treaties Dur- 
ing the early part of this treaty-making period 
which brought Korea out from her position of 
a Hermit Nation, China still insisted upon her 
claim of suzerainty This claim led to tw 0 con- 
flicts with Japan Japan, however, soon lost 
the position of supremacy m Korea which she 
had obtamed through this war, and Russian 
influence became paramount This was one of 
the causes of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5, as a result of which Japan again ob- 
tamed complete mastery of the Korean situa- 
tion The difficulty of administering the 
Korean government under an> other system 
led Japan to announce a formal treaty of an- 
nexation in August, 1910 The Japanese at 
once set about the development of the country 
with characteristic thoroughness, introducing 
far-reaching reforms in matters of administra- 
tion, public health, education, and the agri- 
cultural and industrial life of the country Fol- 
lowing the armistice which ended World War 
I, the Japanese government announced a 
policy including the abolishment of racial dis- 
crimination and non-interference with free- 
dom of speech and press Korea w’as freed at 
the end of World War II The Russians oc- 
cupied the northern half, U S forces the 
southern half, pending plans for independ- 
ence 

Konalcs, a Mongolian tribe inhabiting a 
district of Northeastern Siberia, between the 
Qhukchcs and the Kamchadales They num- 
ber about 5,000, chiefly fishermen, and no- 
madic and semi-nomadic herdsmen 

Korner, Karl Theodor (1791-18x3), Ger- 
man poet and patriot was bom at Dresden 
the son of Chnsti in Korner, a German jurist 
and friend of Schiller In 181 r lie w is appoint- 
ed dramitist to a Vienntse theatre, but when 
Prussia roused herself against Napoleon m 
1S13 Korner joined I utzow ’s black-uniformed 
guerrilla troop, and died the patriot's death at 
Wobbehn, not far from Scliw enn He occupies 
almost a holj place m the hearts of his country- 
men by reason of the iierv patriotic songs with 
which he encouraged his fellow -fighters, they 
have been collected as Lexer und Sclrdcrl 
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(1814, uum c us editions since) He also w rote 
several bright little plays, such as Her grtttic 
Heinrich, Tom, Der Naclthvhchlcr, and two or 
three tragedies 

Kormloff, Laurus Gregorovitch (1870- 
19x8), Russian general, was bom in Sibcna 
In 1917 he w is appointed generalissimo of the 
Russian Army In December he aided General 
Kaledin m declaring war against the Bolshc 
viki, and in June, 1918, was instrumental m 
the defeat of the Bolshevist government at 
Moscow 

Korolenko, Vladimir (1853-1921), Rus- 
sian writer He was educated at St Peters- 
burg, and at the Academy of Agriculture m 
Moscow In 1879 he was exiled as a ‘poli- 
tical’ to Viatka, thence to V ama, later to 
Tomsk, and finally tc x ikutsk m Eastern 
Siberia In 1885 he returned and settled m 
Nijm-Novgorod He later became editor of the 
Russkoye Bogatsteo His principal works arc 
Sketches of a Siberian Tourist, In Bad Com- 
pany, The Murmuring Forest, The Blind Mu- 
sician, The Dream of Makar, and the autobio- 
graphical History, of My Contemporary 

Kosciuszko, Tadcusz (1746-1817), Polish 
general and statesman, was bom in Sicchno- 
wice in Lithuania He went to America (1776), 
where he served under Washington m the 
Revolutionary War, and became the fnend of 
Lafayette He returned to Poland in 17S6, 
and in 1792 led a force against the invading 
Russians In 1794 he was made commandcr- 
m-chicf by tlic nobles m Cracow All classes 
rallied to his, standard, and lie defeated the 
Russians at Raolawice, was made Dictator of 
Poland, defended Warsaw for two months, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner at Macicjo- 
wice lie was held at St Petersburg until the 
death of the Empress Catherine m 1796 After 
visits to Engl ind and America, where lie was 
received with great enthusiasm, lie settled m 
Trance There is a monument to him at 
\\ est Point 

Kosher, a term m use among the Jews, sig- 
nify ing that an article is clean and lawful, con- 
forming to the ordinances of the Talmud in 
its preparation It is applied cspeciallj to 
me it, ‘Kosher meat’ being meat killed and 
prepared by Jews after the Jewish manner and 
so fit to be eaten bj Jews 

Kossel, Albrecl# (1853-1927) German 
phvsiologist was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Mcdiane m 1910 in recognition of his bio- 
chemical researches His chief work was the 
*tudv of the chemical composition of the cell 
and he made valuable contributions to the 
''tcraturc of phvsiological chemistrv 



